




FROM 

SELECT COMMITTEE 

f)S TIIK 

PPRESS IO N 

OF TIIK 

CALCUTTA JOURNAL; 

WfTU 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 

AND APPENDIX. 



Ordered, bi/ The House of Cominons, to be Printed, 
4 Avguat 1834 , 


Merciirii^ 4 * die Junii, 1834 . 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be oppointed to take into consideration tlie 
circumstances connected with the Suppression of the Calcutta Jovrnalf in the year 18*23, 
and the Loss of Property entailed on Mr. Buckingham in consequence of that measure ; 
and to report their Opinion to The House, as to whether any and what Amount of 
Compensation ought to be awarded to Mr. Buckingham for his Losses on that 
account. 

And a Committee is appointed, of 

Mr. Home. 

Mr. Charles Grann^ 

M r. Williams 
Lord John RussW* V 
^l.ord Granville S^erset. 

, 4*'Lord Viscount Altfl|>rp. 

* Mr. Charles Ross. 

'Mr. Cutlar Fergusson. 

1 Mr. Abercromby. 

Mr, Hughes Hughes. 

Mr. .Tohn Smith. 

Mr.'Keppel. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle. 

Mr. Baines. 

Lord Ashley. 

Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Shaw (of Dublin). 

Sir William Trelawney. 

• Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers and Records. 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Colonel Torrens. 

Mr. Bernal. , 

Mr. Robert Gordon. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 
Mr. (jiuest. 

Mr. Maxdcld, 

Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Lambton. 

Mr. William Gladstone. 
Mr. Pendarves. 

Mr. Hesketb Fleetwood, 
Mr. Langdale. 

Mr. Wilks. 

Mr. Alexander Baring. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Walker (of Wexford). 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie. 


Jaois, $'> die Junii, 1834- 

Ordered, That the Petition of James Silk Buckingham, respecting the Liberty the 
•Pres* in India, which was presented upon the gth day of May 1826, together with the 
Evidence taken before tbe Committee on the said Petition, bo referred to the Select 
Committee on Calcutta Journal. 


Veneris, 13,° die Junii, 1834. 

Ordered, That Mr. Robert Clive and Major Beauclerk be added to the Committee. 

JLunw, 30” die Junii, 1 834. 

Ordered, That Mr. Abercromby be added to the Committee. 

Lunat, 4“ die Augustii, 1 834. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report the Minutes of the Evidence 
taken before them. 


THE REPORT p. iii. 

PETITION OF MR. BUCKINGHAM' p. iv. 

M|NDTES of EVIDENCE - p. i 

APPENDIX p. fi 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to take into consideration 
the circumstances connected with the Suppression of the Calcutta 
JouRTfAL, in the year and the Loss of Property entailed on 

Mr. Jiuckingharn in consequence of that measure; and to report • 
their Opinion to The House, as to whether any and what Amount of 
Compensation ought to he awartled to Mr. liiickingham for his 
Losses on that account ; and to whom the Petition of James Silk 
Buckmghamt which was presented on the 9th day of May 1826', 
togetlier witli the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee 
on the said Petition, were referred ; and who were empowtTcd to 
report the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them ; — H^ve 
considered the Matters to tlieni referj*ed, and agreed td the following 
UESOLUTIONS ; 

1. Resolved t 

^"^HAT it appeared to Your. Committee, that Mr. Buckingham resided 
A in Bengal from the year 1818 to 3823, under a Licence of the East 
India Company, and was engaged as principal Proprietor and Editor of 
the CaJciitta Journal, which was then a highly profitable concern, yieldir>g 
to himself and. the other Proprietors a large annual Income. 

2 . Rtsitlvedf 

That it appeared to Your Committee, that in the year 3 823, in the 
exercise of the discretion vested in the Governor-General, Mr. Buckingham 
was, by the acting Governor-General, ordered to quit Imlia within two 
months. • • 

3. Resolved, 

That it appeared to Your Committee, that after the departure of 
Mr. Buckingham from India, the Calcutta Journal was, by order of the 
Governor-General, altogether suppre.ssed. , 

4. Resolved, 

That Your Committee, without impugning the motives which actuated 
the measures of the Government, feel that those measures have, in their 
consequences, proved to Mr. Buckingham and his family penal to a 
degree vdiich could not have been contemplated at the time of their 
adoption. 

5. Resolved, 

That Your Committee are therefore of opinion that Compensation 
ought to be made to Mr. Buckingham. 

6. Resolved, 

Xhat Your Committee abstain from expressing any oj/mion as to the 
Amount of Compensation, in the hope that that .subject will he taken into 
the favourable consideration of the East India Company, and thus the 
interposition of Parliament, in the next Session, to lix such amount, be 
rendered unnecessary. 

4 August 1834. 


tioi. 
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A PETITION from James Silk Buckingham^ ^j^pecting Libkhty of the Puess. 

[Presented 9 May 1 826-3 


TO the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 

l^arliamcnt ass^inbleflt 

The humble Petition oi' James SUk BuckingJutm respectfully showeth, 

1. That during the greater portion of a life passed in visiting different regions <>f the 
world, your petitioner has constantly had the satisfaction to find that the mere circuni- 
stanco of his being an Englishman gave him a powerful claim to hospitality and protection 
wherever the British name was known* 

2* I’hat the course of events having led your petitioner into Egypt, lie w'as induced, by 
the earnest entreaties of ae\'eral British and other European ineVchants residing in tliat 
country, to make a maritime survey of the Red Sea, and proceed, by way of Arabia, to 
India, Vor the purpose of encouraging the British merchants there to revive the lucrative 
CUllinterCC which hcrctoforO existed by that ancient route^ and supply the shortis of the 
IVleditcM iancan wdth the inexhaustible productions of the British possessions in the East. 

3. That your petitioner having, in the year 1814, arrived at Bombay, and received the 
mast Battering and welcome reception from hrs countrymen of all ranks and conditions, 
there for the first time found that his being an Englishman (which had every where else 
been 4o him a source of pride and benefit) was now the cause of humiliation and disad- 
vantage; for while individuals of every other nation were permitted, wirliout any f'X[)iesB 
licence, to reside and €mjoy security of person and property under the British flag, no 
Englishman could lawfully set his foot on the soil of this quarter of the British empire 
without permission first ootained from the East India Directors in England. 

4. That your petitioner, not having left England with any intention of visiting India, 
was unprovided with such licence, and did not therefore attempt to settle and reside in 
the country; but in the prosecution of his commercial pursuits, your petitioner accepted 
the command of a large ship trading from Bombay to China, under the authori'/ed 
protection of the British flag, belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, an independent Arab 
prince in amity with the British, and then having in his commercial tMUployineni several 
Americans, besides French and other European subjects, who w'ere unmolested in their 
trading occupations ; while your petitioner, being by birth an Englishnian, was for this 
and no other reason, real or alleged, prevented from holding this command, and not 
merely removed from his shin, but ordered instantly to quit the country. 

5. That if your petitioner had suffered this calamity, severely as it has afiected all bis 
future prospects in life, in consequence of any misconduct, he should not now have 
adverted to it as a part of his unhappy history ; but at the very moment when this sentence 
was carrying into execution, the gov#|-nor, the late Sir Evan Nepean, bore the highest 
testimony to your petitioner's character, and not only professed himself entirely satisfied 
with the publicly beneficial nature of your petitioner's pursuits, but, in a correspondcuoe 
which passed between himself and his chief secretary on this occasion, expiessed a hope 
that your petitioner might, on these grounds, obUiin the necessary licence of the East 
India Company for his return and future residence in their territories. 

6. That your petitioner, in consequence of this peremptory order given him to quit 
Indian returned again by way of Arabia to Egypt, and, after a very considerable loss of 
time and money, succeeded in obtaining the requisite licence of the East India Company 
to visit their dominions, the only conditions of such licence being, that he should confonu 
himself to all the laws, and regulations liaving the force and sanction of laws, under such 
presidencies as he might from time to time reside. 

7. Thai being at length in possession of this licence, your petitioner returned to India, 
and after relinquishing the command of the ship in which Ire was reinstated, rather than 
go on a s1ave*voyage for her owners, ultimately settled at Calcutta in the year l@i8, under 
the open countenance and piptection of the government of the Marquis ol Hastings, where 
he vested progressively a cafntal of more than 20,000 L sterling in the establishment of a 
public journal, acknowledged to be lawfully formed and conducted, and permitted, as such, 
to pay annually a sum equal to more than 4,000 L sterling in postage to the revenue of 
Bengal. 

8. That your petitioner conducted this public journal for a period of five years, without 
being convicted of any libel, private or public, having been only once prosecuted by 
indictment of the six Secretaries to Government, for an alleged imputation on their impar- 
tiality, and on that occasion unhesitatingly acquitted by a jury composed principally of 

• government dependants, every individual of whom being of British birth, was not nferely 
liable to lose his place, but to be banished without a hearing from the country, for any act 
that might be displeasing to his superiors; and never having had to pay a farthing of 
damages either to individuals or to public bodies, though in all actions brought before the 
Indian courts there are no juries of any kind to protect defendants, the verdict and amount 
of rlainag^^V>eiiig left entirely to the discretion often of a single judge, who, from his 
station anJfiabits, may be regarded as one of the members of the government itself, and 
therefore deeply interested in repressing and punishing even a tendency to undue freedom 
of discussion. * 

% <>. That 
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4). TImt be^iitcs linving llie fortune never to have once ineurred the censure of the 

laws during this long period, in which nearly two inillion co|>ies of youi ix tilioiier’s 
journal were issued antf circulated among a community, where almost every reader is a 
nuauber of the governing body — there not being, probably, ten native Indians in all Bengal 
who read or understand" an English paper — and under so peculiar a state of legal admi- 
nistration, where the bench, the bar and the juries are all so closely interwoven with the 
Oovernment, as to afford the strongest security for their contiiuial bias towards tin; support 
of its interests, your petitioner had also the happiness of enjoying, during the whole of 
this period, the esteem and conftdeifcc of hi^ fcdlow-countryinen h( all classes in India 
to such a degree, that one hundred of them, including British merchants of the greatest 
wealth and most unsullied integrity, as well as civil and military functionaries of the 
highest rank and most uncjiiestiohable loyalty, and others having the deepest stake, both 
as to wealth and reputation, in the security of the esiablished governineiit, evinced their 
cnitire approbation of your petitioner’s mode of conducting his jouriial, by consenting, 
after it Inul been four years l>ofuic the Indian public, and its charact4?r therefore minutely 
watched and accurately known, to hold shares in its properly to the ainoiint of 10,000/. 
sterling, in the full confidence of its being safely invested in a legal, an honoiirahle, and 
a useful undertaking. 

10. That In the month of February 18^23, soon after the resignation of the Marquis of 
1 1 astillj^s, arrrt during the brief interregnum between that rcsignaUon Ulul the arrival of 
Ills fordshi|/s successor as fioveriior-general of India, your petitioner received a leller- 
from the chief secretary to government, informing him, that in conserpiencc of his having 
expressed nil opinion on the tnappropriatenesa of u certain appointment of a Bresbyterian 
minister, who was not in the Company’s regular service, to an office wholly foreign to his 
existing pursuits and derogatory to his holy calling, your petitioner had forfeited all claiui 
to the countenance and protection of the government under which he lived, in cons<Mpience 
of which his licence to reside in India W'as from that rnorneiit withdrawn, ami he was ihence 
onlored, wuthoiit a trial ora hearing, to quit the country within a few weekil only from the 
dale of this order, on pain of being seized and transported as atfelon in such ship us t!ie 
( I ovcrnor-genoral might choose, althovigh your petitioner had, in the act complaiiu.d of, 
disregarded no specific warning, toiiclied no privileged functionary, disobeyed no law, 
iiifiinged no regulation having the sanction of law, or committed any uct of t iihei an 
illegal, dangerous, or irninoral tendency. 

1 1 . That your petitioner, untried and innocent a» he was, being thus expeilcni and outlawed 
by a decree which admitted neither hearing nor appeal, hastened to quit a counti y in which 
the mildest exercise of his legal birthright was deemed a crime that unfitteii him for 
further residence among Ills fellow-countrymen in the east, and embarked with his afflicted 
family for Kngland. 

1*2. That your petitioner firmly believing, in common with all those who had invested 
their property with him in thltf joint undertaking, that he would be pennitted to return 
again to India, wiren the severe punrshm^nt already indicted on him by this uct of Iranish- 
inent should have expiated hia supposed offence, w^as induced to leave behind him the 
whole of his large and valuable property, the accumulated earnings of years of anxious 
labour, and the only source on which he could rely for the future subsistence of Juinscir 
and children, in the confident assurance, that although he being an F4nglishinaii, had been 
tliiis suddenly removed from the siiporintendence of his own affairs, the iiub vidiials in 
whose charge he left them not being liable to this sud^len removal, would be arnenublt* for 
their conduct to a court of justice only, and his property in their hands be safe from 
Violation and destruction. t ’ 

13. That in* this hope, however, your petitioner was grievously disappointed; for, not- 

w'illtstanding the unantmous concurrence of the public authorities in Englid^d in the 
jusine.ss of the objections urged by him to the appointment of the Presbyterian minister 
in India, and their immediate orders to remove the individual from his office, which have 
since been put into execution, your petitioner was still [lunisheil with the most tinicleiiting 
severity, for merely presuming to anticipate their decision, and every application made by 
biin for leave to return to his property, his friends, and his pnisuits in India, was invariably 
1 ejected, without any reason being assigned for these repeated denials of so humble and 
reasonable a request. ^ 

14. That your petitioner further found, to his extreme llbrrow aiid dismay, that the 
Iinlian government, not content with banishing him from the country, had taken ad van- ^ 
taiie of their great power, first to pass and register the regulation for a pretended disregard 
of which your petitioner was banished before it had the force or sanction of law : next, to 
make another regulation, placing every press in India under a licence revocable ut 
pleasure : and lastly, notwithstanding the solemn assurance of the chief justice of the 
King’s Court, Sir Francis Macnaghten, that the property vested in existing journals should 
be respected, and that without a guarantee from the Indian government to this effect ho 
would not have given their regulation the force of h\w by registering it in the Suprem^ 
Court, proceeding in utter disregard of this solemn and public pledjo, carry into effect^ 
a series of consecutive measures, by which the wliol^ofthe property left by your petitioner 
in India, in this supposed security, has been swept away. 

15. That the most valuable portion of this, the copyright of the “ Calcutta Journal” 
was actuall}' taken from your petitioner and his co-proprietors, without any considenitioii 
being tendered for the same, and then presented a* a free gift to tlio son-i|t-Taw of one 
of the members of the very government under which this extraordinary transfxu of propeity 

Goi, A 3 • took 
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rook place : the government having previously decreed, that so long as any portion of the 
property thus transferred should belong to your petitioner, thougli he was absent ai tlie 
distance of thousands of miles, and could not possibly influence its management, or 
indeed, so long as he or any of the ido English gentlemen of wealth and character who 
held shares in his journal had any property whatever, even in the types, presses, or otlier 
materials of printing, no licence should be granted for their use, and no benefit be received 
from them by their lawful owners, thougli they were subsequently permitted to be used 
by the favoured individual adverted to, for h^ own sole and exclusive advantage. 

16. That in consequAico of these measOTes, tho ruin of your petitioner has been so 
completely and entirely elfected, that instead of being possessed of an income of 8,000/. 
sterling per annum, from a property of the saleable value of 40.000/., which he enjoyed at 
the period of Iiis banishment from India, he has been utterly deprived of both income and 
capital, and is moreover now involved in debts to th<ie.\tciit of at least 10,000/. more, 

* from tlic measures pursued towards his property in his absence, and against which no 
foresight on his part could possibly have provided. 

17. That on hearing of this dreadful calamity, which threatened to plunge your peti- 
tioner and his family into irretrievable misery, he again solicited the Court of Directors 
for leave to return to India, for ever so short a period, to be named by themselves, merely 
to gather up the wreck of his scattered and ruined property, and to prevent the further 
accumulation of debts which it might take him a whole life to repay; when this permis- 
sion was also denied, without any reason being assigned for so unexpected a rejection of 
this last hope of saving himself from inevitable destruction. 

18. That your petitioner, desiring to pursue only the fair and legal modes of remedy 

which were supposed to be open to him, has never once resorted to clamour or to factious 
proceedings of any kind, in all the attempls he has made to obtain redress; that thougli 
goaded to the very brink of despair, lie has never written any but the most humble aufi 
respect fuh memorials to the Indian authorities, and has submitted the public discussion of 
his case to the Advocacy of others, rather than trust his own feelings in the expression or 
delivery of his appeal to from whom he had hoped for symjiat.hy and relief. Ihit. 

that all this caution and consideration has availed him nothing, us he now finds himself 
more severely punished for the exercise of an universally acknowledged virtue than he 
could possibly have been by any law for the commission of the greater otfences ; for that 
even a semtence of solitary imprisonment for seven years, heavy as such a punishment may 
seem, for merely venturing to question the propriety of an appointment, no sooner heard 
of in England riran it was annulled, would have been to him a less grievous infliction of 
evil, us he might have survived such an incarceration, and passed the remainder of his lifo 

in enjoyment and repose ; and had he even expired in a dungeon, he might have died with 

the consolation of knowing that his family and children would have enjoyed the property 
he bad so hardly earned ; whereas he has now the additional agony of having his existence 
prolonged, to witness not only his own destitution, but the»total destruction of all their 
infant hopes, doomed, as they now are, to be mad« suiFerers through life, for the supposed 
errors of their parent, and on his account to be cast upon the world in a condition wliicii 
he can never contemplate without horror. 

ig. Tbat all other means of redress having been tried in vain, his prayers rejected, and 
his hopes continually ending in bitter disappointment, your petitioner now approache:^ 
your Honourable House, imploring them to take his unhappy cai.^c into their earliest con- 
sideration, and to aflord iiim such relief as to their wisdom may seem meet; in tlie humble* 
but earnest hope, that they cannot behold with indifference the utter ruin of an innocent 
fellow-subject, without that protection of trial before punishment, which is not denied to 
the most abandoned criminals in this and every other civilized country of the earth. 

And your pcliiioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


! vii ] 
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LIST OF W IT N E S S E S. 


EVIDENCE T^KEN IN 1820 : 


Jovis, i8* die Maii, 182O. 

^ • James Charles Colchrook Sutherland, Esq. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham _ . . . 

Veneris, 19* die Mail, 1826. 

Cfl^oncl IP'illiam Franklin - - - - - 

Mr. Sandford Artwt ------ 

James Charles Colchrook Sutherland, Esq. 

William Henry 'I'rant, Es(|. m. i*. - 

Martis, 23® die Mail, 1 826. 

Mr. Jttmes Silk Buckingham - - - - - 

Mr. Sandford Arnot ^ - • - - - - 

^ Mcrcurii, 24*die Maii, i82(), 

Mr. Sandford Arnot ------ 

James Charles Colcln'ook Sutherland, Es(|. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham - - - - - 

’ Jovis, 25® die Maii 1826. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham _ - - - 


Veneris, 26® die Maii, 1826. 
Mr. James Silk Buckingham - - - - . 
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p. 24 
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EVIDENCE TAKEN IN 1831 : 


Martis, 1® die Julii, 1834. 

James Silk Buckingham, Esq. m. p. - - - 

p. 48 

Veneris, 11® die Julii, 1834. 

Thomas Love Peacock, Esq. ------ 

p. 85 

Martis, 15“ die Julii, 1834. 

'Thomas Love Peacock^lk(\. - - - - 

p. 10.5 

Jovis, 17® die Julii, 1834. 

James Silk Buckingham, Esq. m. p. 

'Thomas Love Pf acock, Esq. - - - - 

0 

p. 122 

p. 15S 

Jovis, 31® die Julii, 1834. 

Thomas Love Peacock, Esq. - - . - , 

James Silk Buckingham, Esq. •w. r. 

i>. » .'■>9 
p. 16'^i 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

18 * 6 . 


JoviSi 18 * die Mdiu 18 ? 6 . 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, IN THE CHAIR. 


James Charles Colebrooh Sutherland, Esq., called in j and Eslatnmed. 

1. (^liy Mr. Buckingham.') IN wliat capacity did you iesidc in India? — I was 
in the civil service of the Ea.st India Company, and latterly as a merchant and agent 
at C'alcutta, a member of the firm of Alexander & Co. 

2. Will you have the kindness to look at that pamphlet— [Vi««WjpA/cf being handed 
to the tVitnes.<i] • do you remember a pamphlet of that description ? — I do ; I recol- 
lect it being circulated at the time when the shares were oflered to the public, 
1 recollect it being circulated, and rcccividg a copy of it. 

3. Did you yourself purchase a share upon the faith that that was a true repre- 
sentation of the property?— I was quite satisfied in my own mind that the Journal 
was then a very tliriving one. 

4. {By the Commiltee.) Did you purchase a share ?— rYes, I did. 

5. When did you purchase that share? — I suppose it was in 1822. • • 

6 . Did you purchase that' sharc upon the faith that that statement was a correct 
one ? — I regarded it as a correct one ; I knew that the Journal was in a state of 
large income ; I had been a subscriber to the Journal. 

7. If you had not had a general faith in the accuracy of that statement, you 
would have thought it youc^duty to have examined more closely into it. ^ — 
Certainly. 

8. (By Mr. Buckingham.) What was the price you paid for one share r — One 
thousand rupees. 

g. What proportion was that share ? — -One out of 400 , 1 think. 

10. A 400th share ?— Yes. 

11. What value in sterling money did that whole sum make ?— That would be 
40,000 1. 

12. (By the Committee.) You mean to state that 40,000/. w^s the value of the 
Paper at that tinier^ — At the value of 1,000 rupees per share. | 

13. (By Mr. Buckingham.) Do you know any other individuals who, like your- 
self, purchased shares upon the faith of this statement? — I cannot speak to their 
motives : I know the fact that others did buy sl^res, and that our. house received 
the money. 

14. Do you recollect that account — [ayiaper being hJaded to the Witness )? — 

I do ; it is an extract from our account ; it is efad J. S. BuckinglmpVs Special 
Account;” it was op«o to receive the subscriptions for the purchase of those 
shares. . 

0.54. . ■ . . ■ , 


\ C. C. Satherlandi 


18 May i8s6. 


15. With 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 


Esq. 

'TS Ma^ 1 826’. 


i;j. With what house? — The house of Alexander & Co. 

iti. What is the amount of money acknowledged to have been received upon that 
account? — There are 09,437 rupeer^ received up to the 15th of February 1823, 
commencing with the, “jih of August 1822. 

17. Sixty-nine thousand rupees make about 70 shares ? — ^Yes. 

18. Each <;tf those individuals you believe really to have paid the sums act oppo- 
site to their respective names ? — The receipt wouUl not have been acknowledged 
unless they had. That includes 1,400 rupees interest. 

19. Will you count the number of shares? — [ 2 'hc fi’ilness counted them.'\ There 
appear to be about 67 subscribers there ; the sums are received in instalments, 
therefore I cannot count them very accurately ; I think there are about GS pur- 
,v''a8ers. 

20. In point of fact, the amount of money received is 69,000 rupees ? — Includnig 
the 1,400 rupees interest. 

21. And those 69,000 rupees w’ere received for shares purchased at the same 
rate at whicli you yourself purchased, namely, 1,000 rupees for a 40016 share ?• — 
Yes, there was some difference; I believe some people paid 1,200 rupees, and 
I believe they had some extra privilege of a library, or something. 

22. Do you recollect that account — [rtpaper being handed to the lVitne!ts~\ r — Yes ; 
it is the private account of Mr. Buckingham with our house. 

23. At the close of it, you see live names entered for shares in the Joui'uul - 
There are so. 

24. Were tliose five additional shares? — Yes, not included in the other money; 
received after that account had been closed ami the money transferred. 

25. At what rate wdiere they received ? — One thousand rupees for cacli share. 

26. What is the date of the first entry of a share : — It is money icceived the 
18th February ; it is money received from people residing at a distance from Cal- 
cutta, except ISlr. Turton, wljo was recently arrived, 

27. Do you happen to remember that any individuals purchased shares wlio 
would not have their names entered as shareholders, and who did ijot desire to be 
known as such ? — Yes, 1 think I have heard of one individual that did so. 

28. ( 7 J,y the Committee.) Do you know of it r — Yes, I do. 

29. You have said that you made this purchase 011 the faith of the statement 
which has been put in here ; the Committee would ask, whether you considered it 
to be made on the ground of a fair mercantile speculation, in which you were likely 
to get your full value for tl.e motley you advanced ? — Tlie stun was sniall ; I can- 
no.t say. that 1 ever calculated the profit and loss very minutely; but if I did not 
think tliore was somclltiiig nearly equivalent, I would not have bought a share of 
1,000 rupees. 

30. The object of putting this question is to know whether yon were influ- 
enced in some degree by a disposition to assist Mr. Buckingham abstractedly from 
any view of profit? — Certainly not. I had no acquaintance with Mr. Buckingham, 
at least a very slight acquaintance, at that time. 

31. Did not Colonel Young, who is a partner in your house, take a particular 
interest in tiie success of Mr. Buckingham’s paper? — I believe he was a friend of 
Mr. Buckingham. 

32. Were you not influenced in some degree by a desire to accede to the wishes 
of Colonel Young, who particularly patronized Mr. Buckingham’s pap6r? — No, 
certainly not. Mr. Younj^ never proposed to me to take a share; w-e were agents 
to Mr. Buckingham ; and 1 might liave so far a desire to patronize a concet ti of 
Air. Buckingham’s, lie having patronized our house. If I had supposed that that 
paper of Mr. Buckingham’s was fallacious and altogether unfounded, I would not 
have purcha.sed a«share. It was a matter of itidifterenee to me, it being so small a 
share, whether it vas a concern of profit or loss. 

33. How long did you hold that share ? — I hold it to this present moment. 

34. What interest did you receive upon it?- -I received two dividends, one 
1 think of 1 2 per cent, and tlie other was less, but I am not certain. Air. Buck- 
inghuiii has some accounts upon this subject. 

3^. Twelve per cent, the year or half year.? — I forget whether it was the whole 
year; I kiiow sve received two dividends. 

36. Was that immediately preceding the suppression of the paper ?— The first 
dividend was dbout a year before the suppression of the paper, and the next about 

six 
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six months before the suppression^ of the paper j it I put my eye upon the papers J*C, Sitthvrimd, 
I could tell exactly. _ . _ , . 

37. You have stated what was the value of* this Journal ; did you consider the ^ 

Journal to be generally a very prosperous one — Certainly. 

38. Will you state to the Committee to what cause you ascribe its prosperity, as • 

compared with other journals there? — We were agents of Mr. Buckingham; and 

we knew he was in the receipt oWarge sums of money. 

3(). To what cause do you ascribe the comparative success of this Journal? — 

Tliat it was popular among the European residents in India. 

40. What was the ground of its popularity ? — Being ably edited. 

41 . Do you conceive that any animadversions which were known to be contained ^ 
in it regarding the conduct of the Government, and the coiislituled authorities, 

other individuals there, had any influence in promoting the increased circulation or 
the increased popularity of it? — It is not possible to say that. There were jwjople 
who took in the Journal of all politics. 

4'2. Then you can form no opinion upon it? — I suppose that a journal that con- 
tains liberal and free discussions on any subject would be likely to he acceptable to 


a numerous classs of readers. 

43. Do you know of your own knowledge tliat the Calcutta Journal at that period 
contained animadversions upon the conduct of the Government? — No, I am not 

awaic oil Uic GovcrmueiU. 



On any of the public functionaries ? — Certainly ; occasionally there were 
free comments in the shape of letters. 

On what? — There were occasionally comments on particular acts of public 
officers. 


4f). Give an example.? — I do not recollect any at this moment. 

47. W ns there to your knowledge any animadversions in that paper on the cha- 
racter ^>v conduct of the Governor of Madras ? — I think 1 recollect reading some 
remarks of the editor regarding the uon-rccoguition of a privilege granted by the 
Ben<<al ( iovei nment for passing his paper free of postage ; that is the only instance 
I recollect. 

48. 1^0 you recollect any consequence that followed upon that animadversion ? 
— 1 think that tlic John Bull newspaper and the Journal were at war. 

49. Was any notice taken of it by the Government? — I learned from the news- 
paper discussions that there was. 

50. It does not consist with 5'our knowledge that the Governor-general took any 
notice of tliat animadversion upon him? — Certainly not ; it is merely frym what 
I saw in the papers. 

.';i. Did any part of the increased value of that paper, in yonv opinion, arise out 
of that animadversion upon the conduct of the authorities of Madras in not recog- 
nising the privilege of the jjaper passing free of postage ? — 1 take for granted that 
the paper was in full circulation at the time when it happened. 

.-j j. VVill you explain to the Committee what was the nature of the interference 
on the part of the Ma<lras government with Mr. Buckingham’s paper? — I know 
nothing but what I read in Mr. Buckingham’s pajjcr, and the other [lapers at the time. 

53. Was any notice taken by tlie Governor-general of that remark regarding 
the government of Madras ? — 1 believe there was. My ground for believing it is 
whai 1 read in the papers at the lime. 

54. Wliat was the nature of the steps ta ken by the government ? — The John 
Bull informed us that they reprimanded Mr. Buckingham. 

5.'>. W ere those shares Iransferrable ? — I always regarded them as such. 

5(). What was the value of those shares at the time the paper was suppressed ? — 
T do not know. 

.57. W’erc they at a premium or at a discount? — I should think they were at a 
discount at the time the paper was suppressed. } 

58. At a considerable discount? — At a very considerable one, vvith regard to the 
price paid when the paper was thriving. 

<)(j. 'J’his paper was established in the year 1818 ? — 1 believe it was. 

(io. When was the house with whicli you were connected (list connected with 
the paper? — I was not in the house in 1818, nor had the house any trunsaction.s 
with Mr. Buckingliani till much later, prehably in 18-21. • 

()i. Will you state when thecomiexiou of Mr. Alexander’s hons*c wrtlf the paper 
began?-- -When Mr. Buckingham went away; we were only his bankers before he 
%vas sent out of the country. * 
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1846. 


J. C. C.Sutherlamt, ()2. Can you State anything as to the actual capital embarked in the paper when 
it first set out ? — No, 1 have no knowledge of that. 

f)3. Your only acquaintance with^the paper began quite at the close of it r- -Our 
house were his bankers, and w'e were in the receipt of large suras of money, which 
we sup(>osG arose from this paper, which passed through our books. 

64. Of your own knowledge, you can speak to nothing earlier than 1831 ? — No, 
nothing. 

65. What was the value of those shares at the time of the removal of Mr. Buck- 
ingham from India ? — It would be impossible to say the specific value, but they had 
greatly depreciated. In tact, Mr. Buckingham's removal had depreciated the 
property. 

'V.wiibh. Were the shares at a discount previously to the suppression of the paper — 
The shares were never oft’ered for sale ; I never heard of any shares being bought 
and resold. 

67. It was subsequently to the suppression of the paper, that yon state that tlicy 
were at a discount? — With reference to the price paid for them, they were j but 
I never heard of any sale of a sliare. 

68. Then they may have borne the same value after the suppression of tlie 
paper that they did before ? — I should have been very glad to sell mine for 
200 rupees. 

69. At what period would you have been glad to have sold your share for 200 
rupees ? — When the paper was abolished. 

70. What tjo you mean by “ abolished,” do you mean its ultimate suppression, 
or the removal of Mr. Buckingham? — When the licence was suppressed. 

71. What was the value of the shares iu this paper before Mr. Buckingham was 
removed from India? — ^'f he only criterion vve had to judge was, what was paid for 
a share. Mr. Buckingham offered for sale, I think, 200 shares ; I am not certain 
a.s to the number he oflered for sale, and I knoiv he sold upwards of 70 by our own 
books. 

72. Wliiit could you have got for your original sliare if you had been disposed 
to* sell it at that time before his removal? — Le.ss than 1,000 rupees, because 
Mr. Buckingham had not disposed of the whole amount that he offered for sale. 

73. Were not five or six shares sold after Mr. Buckingham departed, for which 
your house received 1,000 rupees per share? — I do not know when they were sold; 
we received the money after we had closed that special account. 'Mr. Turton 
bought one share, and he irm.st have bought it after that account was closed, because 
he was a resident of Calcutta. 

^4. I)id lie pay the same price for it as you had paid ? — He did so. 

75. Do you not from that fact consider that the price was not depreciated up to 
the period that Mr. Buckingham was ordered to leave? — Certainly. Tiic fact that 
Mr. Turton paid 1,000 rupees looks like it. 

7(1. Do you know when Mr. Turton made the agreement for that share ? — Soon 
after his arrival, and he arrived, I believe, in February 1833. 

77. The Committee have understood you to state, tliat five shares were paid for 
after Mr. Buckingham's removal ? — After we closed that special account,- which 
was closed when fie was removed in February 1823 ; after that we received pay- 
ment for five .shares ; of those five shares one was purchased by Mr. Turton, who 
had recently arrived at Calcutta ; the others are distant residents, and they may 
have bought their shares some time before, and have paid for them subsequently. 

7iS. Were any of the other four resident in Calcutta? — [TAc Witness referred to 
the (iccomt.l — 'I’lierc is William Palmer, he is at Hydrabad ; there is Major Sweet- 
enham, he must have resided at a distance ; and .1. W. Sutherland, I believe he 
is a resident of Patna, but he is occasionally in Calcutta, perhaps be is a resident 
in Calcutta. \ 

79. Having looked at those names, what reason have you for stating or believing 
that those shares w’ere purchased before the removal of Mr. Buckingham ? — I have 
no reason to believe it ; it is possible that it might he the case. 

80. Have you, of your own knowledge, any reason for concluding one way or 
the other? — No. 

8 1 . Do you happen to know »vho was the editor of the paper after Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s (ejnoval ? — Mr. Sandys. 

82. Was the circulation of the Journal equally great under Mr. Sandys as when 
Mr. Buckingham left India ? — I believe it began to decline under Mr. Sandys. 

83. Was 
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83. Was not Mr. Tartou professionally employed by Mr. Buckingham?— He 
was; he was not bis leading counSel. Mr. Ferguson wus his leading counsel. 

84. Was the purchase made after be so b«came employed, or previously? — 

1 should tlunk it was made before, but 1 am not certain of that. 

8.5. Do you not consider that the paper maintained its original character and 
circulation up to the moment when the India Govwnment interfered with it? — 

1 conceive that the paper was then in its greatest circulation just before the time 
of Mr. Buckingham’s I'emoval. 

86. In vour opinion, did not the paper maintain its original character and cir- 
culation up to the very moment when the India Government interfered with Mr. 

Buckiiijiliam ? — I ahoulii think so. 

87. .Do you mean by the revocation of the licence? — No. .... 

88. You*^ mean by his retnoval from India to England? — Yes. 

89. You have stated that some individuals paid for their shares subsequently to 
the removal of Mr. Buckingham? — I do not know iljat it was suhscquently to 
his removal; I believe the account was closed when he was upon the point of 
removing. 

90. Ifo you conceive that the value of those shares fell from the moment when 
Mr. Buckingham was removed from tlie editorship of that paper? — I should cer- 
tainly consider my share as less valuable when Mr. Buckingham was removed; 
because a good deal of the value of those shares consisted in Mr. Buckingham 
being the editor, who was generally supposed to be ati able and industrious editor. 

91. What situation did you fill-in Mr. Alexander’s house ? — 1 am^a partner in 
the house. 

92. Y^ou are a partner now’, are you? — l am. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham, calletl in ; and Examined. 

93. HAVE you any statement to make as to your vesting progressively a capital 
of more than 20,000/. sterling in the establishment of your Journal? — If the Coin- 
niitiec will permit me, I will read the preliminary observations which arc appended 
to this estimate of the slock upon which the purchase of the shares was made, 
those observations going to show how, year after year, additions were made to the 
stock. The first purchase of tlic property cost 30,000 rupees, in the year i8i8; 
stftcr that there w as an outlay, for the purchase of (iriuting materials in Calcutta, of 
ditf'crenl otFices, to the amount of about 20,000 nipce.s. Then there was the pur- 
chase of the copyright of another paper called the Sunday Guardian, for which 

10.000 rupees were given, and which was added to that of the Calcutta J^urnat: 
that was in the year 1821. Then there was a certain sum of money laid out upon 
buildings constructed in a place called Garstuns Buildings, to the amount of 

8.000 rupees. After that, on the removal of the printing concern to another place, 
at Mr. Birch’s premises, 12,000 rupees were laid out in the construction of printing 
ollices alone. Then by the augmentation of the library, in the purchase of books 
for the library, and the fitting up of this new printing-office, money was laid out to 
the extent of about 10,000 rupees. During the same period supplies were sent to 
me from Mr. Richardson, the bookseller in London, to the amount of 5,835 /. 
sterling. I heg to say that Mr. Richardson is here, and may be pul into tfie box to 
corroborate the accuracy of this statement. I have no distinct rcccllection of any 
addition ftiade to the property after that, in the purchase of materials, except that 
1 know on every occasion when things could be purchased to ’add to the value and 
effectiveness of this concern, it was done. The whole amount of those sums will be 
about 10,000/.; and here is the account from Mr. Richardson of a progressive 
supply to the amount of 5,835 /, in addition to the money laid out. 

94. A supply of what? — Printing materials, presses, types, hooks, papers and 
pamphlets, consumable materials and unconsumable ones; the ^hcdule itself con- 
tains an account of consumable materials and other things in the warehouses, which 
formed a part of the stock in trade as much as the types and presses. 

95. How much of that was for books? — Perhaps from 4,000/. to 5,000/. ster- 
ling ; it was chiefly a circulating library. • 

g6. To which your subscribers had access? — ^Yes; it formed one part of the 
value of the paper that they hod access to the library gratuitously. In ordec to 
account for the difference that may appear between the value of the thiogs succes- 
sively added, and the account of the things given in the schedule, I beg to state 
that in this account 1 have stated the amount actually paid, but those things, for 
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Mr. which Was givem by Mr. Richardson, might ba well worth in Calcutta at least 

J. S. Buckingham. $^oool. Those genlletnen here who have been in India w'iU know that things are 

~ not to be bought there at the price tt which they are put bn board in London ; and 

‘‘J' * “ tliercfore in making out a schedule of the value of the property for sale, it is put at 

« ^ an amount more than it actually cost me, because ttie sum that it cost me was paid 

in I!x)ndon, and there was the additional value which all this property bad derived 
from the long voyage. 

97. What was the circulation of your newspaper before you left India?— Nearly 
1,000 copies per day. 

98. Shall you not have the means of stating that exactly? — -I have a list of the 
subscribers, and the number of copies sold. 

99. What was the pVice of your paper? — Sixteen rupees per month. Here is 
a list to winch 1 cm speak, which will give precisely the monthly receipts for six 
months previously to the sale. In the month of .July 1822, the total amount was 
13,029 rupees; for August, 12,183 rupees; for September, 12,320 rupees ; for 
October, I3>43b rupees; for November, 12,745 rupees; and for December, 
13,789 rupees. 

100. What year was that in? — That was in the year 1 822 ; and I was removed 
from India in kebruary 1 823. I'hat account comes down to witliin .six weeks pre- 
vious to my removal. 

101. I’cing at the rate of nearly a lac and a half of ru|iees in a year? — At an 

average of 1 3,000 nipees a month ; it is exceeding a lac and a half. 

102. Can you state what the circulation of the paper was at the time the 
Government took away Uie licence of publication? — I have an account of the gra- 
dual diminution of the value. From the time of my removal it began gradually to 
diminish. 

103. W'hat w’as the date on which the Government withdrew the licence from 
the Culciittii .Tournal, after you left India? — On the 9ll» November 1823, 

104. Vluitwas the niontldy cbculation of your paper from the time you left 
India up to the time your licence was withdrawn? — Perliaps that may be best 
inferred from the receipts. In tlie month of February the amount of receipts wa-s 
13,7^18 rupees. 

105. When did you leave India? — In tlie beginning of March; but the order 
for my removal from India took place in the beginning of February ; and from that 
moment tbe paper began to decline. In tbe mouth of February the receipt was 
12,888 rupees; in IMarch, 12,197; in April, 11.378 rupcos ; in May, 11,213 
rupees.^ For June the books had never been received ; they were supposed to be 
iti some ship tliat vvas lost. In July, 9,617 rupees; in August, 8,757 rupees, in 
September, 8,686 rupees; in October it began to rise a little again ; it was 8,936 
rupees; tlicn on the oth of November the paper was suppressed. 

106. Was that t!ie net profit, after paying ail expenses of the establishment? — 
No, that was tlie gross receipt. In the month of October tlie total receipts were 
8,936 rupees ; the profits were 2,234 rupees for that month, after paying all 
expenses. 

107. Can you state the profits of the [u'ceeding months? — Yes. 

108. Were the profits in the preceding nine months somewhere about, the sum 
of 2,000 rupees? — Tliey were greater. The expenses bore always a certain pro- 
])ortioa to the profit, because everybody upon the establishment was paid by a per- 
centage u[)on tlie aetuul receipts; therefore the editor’s salary was diminished as 
the receipts diminisheil. 75 per cent, is allowed for expenses, and 25 per cent, 
was put by for profit for the shareholders ; that is to say, there was a contract to 
pay ail expenses out of the 75 per cent. 

109. Taking the year’s income at the rate you have slated for the month of 
October, whatwac the annual surplus division among the proprietors of that paper? 
— At the period ol,' the suppression of the paper, it could not be considered to be 
yielding more than 3,000/. per annum. 

1 1 o. Do you state these facts from the books sent you home by your agents, or 
from, what document.^? — From books which I now have before me, kept by the 
clerk in the oflicc of the Calcutta .'yournal itself. 

111. If the circulation of the [laper went on increasing in December 1822 and 
.lanuary' 1 823, how do you account for the shares being at a discount?— They were 
not at a discouftt then, they were at a discount at the time of the suppression. Up 
to tlie period of my removal tliey were standing at the original price ; but after my 
removal they Ifegan to decline. 


112. W’hat 
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112. What was the highest monthly net income that the newspaper ever pro- 
duced ? — ^Tlie highest was a short* period before January, because in the winter 
months persons are much moving about, and they decline receiving papers ; they 
are stirring about from one country to another ; there is a gradual diminution of 
circulation in the wintcr-tirae, and a corresponding increase in the summer-time. 
The largest net profit that I ever recollect to have received w-as 6,000 rupees in 
one month. 

1 13. What month was that? — About the month of September or October 1S22. 

114. When the newspaper was flourishing, what was the annual income you 
derived from it? — lu the month of January the profits to the shareholders were 
4,106 rupees per month. 

115. What were tlu; profits in the year? — That would be between 5,000/. and . 
6,000/. per annum. 

116. You state that the original capital was 30,000 rupees? — Ye.s. 

1 17. What portion of that did you yourself contribute? — The whole. 

1 1 8. Did you borrow the whole of the capital ? — I borrowed llie vv'hole. 

1 19. Then you did not act as the editor only, but as a joint proprietor? — I was 
then sole proprietor. 


Veneris, I9* e/ie Mail, 1820 . 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, IN THE CHAIR. 


Colonel JViUiam Franklin, called in; and Examined. 

1 20. {By Mr. Buckingham. ) WERE you in India about the year 1 822 ? — ^Yes, 
I was ; 1 liavc Just left it. 

121. In what capacity were you there? — I was a lieutenant-colonel on the 

Bengal establishment, on the invalid establishment, and regulating oflicer for the 
district of Bhagulpore. * 

122. Do you recollect any proposition for the sale of shares in the property of 
the Calcutta Journal ? — Y^es, 1 recollect proposals being sent to me from the editor, 
Mr. tluckinghaui, to subscribe to the paper, to take a share as a .shareholiler in it, 
of which, as 1 understood, \here were to be about 400. 

1 23. Did you yourself purchase a share in the Calcutta Journal ? — I did. 

124. What was the price you gave for that share ? — 1 paid i,ooo rupees through 

my agents, Messrs. Alexander & Co. * • 

125. You understood that share to be one four-hundredth part of the whole? — 
I ditl so. 

1 26. How long did you hold that share ? — I held it till tlic paper was suppressed 
by the order of the Government of Bengal. 

1 27. Then you have tliat share now r — ^That share is mine, but I receive nothing 
from it. 

128. Did you receive any dividend before the suppression of the Journal ? — I did 
receive one dividend. 

1 29. Do you happen to recollect what the per-centage of that dividend was ? — 
I think it amounted to about iS per cent, in value for my i,uoo rupees. 

130. Eighteen per cent, per annum ? — 1 think it was per annum. 

131. Did you not likewise receive a copy of the paper free ?-7-Eolirely so. 
I received the paper, which I read for about two years, *or something better. I had 
the paper into the bargain, in addition to the money dividend paid to me on one 
occasion. 1 only received one dividend. 

1 32. {By the Committee^ Are the Committee to understand that you had a free 
copy of the paper during tlie time you were a proprietor, in adefitiun to the 18 per 
cent, money dividend ? — Entirely free. 

133 ’ (-Ry A/r. Buckingham^ What was the subscription for the paper per 
month ?— I do not recollect that ; I believe in general the paper cost a rupee a day ; 
it was a rupee a paper in general in India; I Ainuot exactly recollect the precise 
pnee of it. 

134. (By the Committee.) Did you receive the pa{)er free of postage, or djd it 
bear postage ? — 1 cannot answer to that just now. I do not recollect whether 
I paid postage or not, but I rather think it was free of postage. As the paper was 
free, that must of course come upon the proprietor. • 
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_ 135* ¥o»v repciyed pa}«er to 1832 and j 823?-r~^Fr<»ii the time that I wa» 

^marn franklin, a sharehelder^ibut 1 had that paper, before that'} I was a 'subscriber. , 

' ■« « 1 36. V Yoa received the paper free froip the time you held a share in it r-^Yes. 

®lny 1826. 137* And you received a dividend in the first year t-^The Jfirst ye^ 1 received 

.a,;dividend,-,.,.:- - ■ ■v ■ 

138. But nn dividend the second year rr^I had none the second year } it was 
. 'j'hrcdsen up.,-. ' ^ 

139. Hpw long did you contixuie to receive the. Journal. after Mr. Buckinghams 
- removal from .lntiia ?-r-I cannot exaedy say ; I did receive the paper after for some 

time, diouch X did not receive a dividend ; Ido not exactly tecollect up to what 
period, hut it Ceased all of a suddeiv as far as 1 recollect, 
ta 140, You do not recollect the UfoCftbut yeu rtsccivcd ilic paper after Mr. Buck* 
ingham's removal ?— -Not the precise time. ; . 

141. Was the Calcutta JottraaVliteld in general estimation ?->It was held, gene- 
rally speaking, in very great estimation, as it contained a great deal of information 
of a literary, nature, and ' treated upon various subjects of mineralogy and science, 
and it contained a great deal whicb was in general estimation. It was a very 
excellent paper, as^far aS/the inforiuation in the" paper went. 

142. Upon what nptioiiof the value did you pay 1,000 rupees fora share of the 
paper? — I conceived it a very eligible thing in my circumstances that 1 could 
improve my fortune, by getting that interest which I could not get any where else 
in the country. 

143. Had you any specific information upon the subject ?-“Not the least ; I chose 
it tnyfolf entirely. 

I44i Without any infonuation furnished to you ? — No, not the smallest. 

145. Was more than one share ofiScred to you? — I might have had as many 
shares as 1 pleased. 

146. Why did not you take a gieat many more?— Because I was not able to 
afford it ; 1 was a poor man, and am still, though 1 have been in India 40 years. 

^ 147. .Do you know any tiling of the sale of that paper? — I believe it had a very 
^neral sale throughout India. 

148. Had it a more eittensive sale than any other paper there? — I believe much 
more. 

149. Was it looked upon to be better conducted tljan any other paper ? — It 
was looked upon to be as well conducted, generally speaking, as a paper could be. 

150. Did you ever hear of any shares being sold at a discount? — 1 never did. 

: ■ I ■ 

lAx. Sandfm'd Armt, called in; and Examined. 

Mr. 151. (^By Mr. Buckingham.') AT what period were you first connected with the 

Sand/ord Amot. office of the Calcutta Journal ?— In March 1821. 

152. During tlie time you were attached to that office, do you recollect any pro- 
gressive inci ea.se in the value of the paper, by the addition of stock and materials to 
it?— -Yes. , 

^ 53* Were you acquainted with the removal of the paper from certain small 
premises to larger ones tliat were built expressly for tiic purpose of carrying on the 
business ?— Yes. 

154. Do you recollect a considerable outlay of money upon such building.s con- 
structed for the new concerii ?^ — Yes, I recollect there was a range of printing-offices 
newly built. 

» 55 - Do you know that, soon after the removal to those new and more extensive 
premises, large supplies of type and presses, iron presses and other things, arrived 
foom England ? — Ye.s, I recollect it, 

156, Do you recollect anything of this pro.spectus [d pamphlet being handed to 
/A 4 ^ »‘«:Collect trwt pamphlet being circulated in India, anil I have 
seep it frequenlly since. 

1.57- ' purport to be ?-— It is a statement of the value 

of the ihatoriSfe/ iifhi constituted the property of^- the Calcutta Journal, and also 
its productive value according to the monthly receipts. 

158. You ^ office ai that time, tlid any doubt ever occur to 

your mind as to the accuracy of ttiat stoiement?- — I believe I was not attached to 
the Journal ekbctly dtlii^ period whpb fo Valuatioa seems to have been made. 

159. Did you ever hear any doubt aceiiracy ?-T-No, I do not 

recollect 
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recolltct ever l)earing it, I liave no recoUcction of liny person having cast any 
doubt upon it. I recollect discussions in the John Bull pa^r and other papers 
censuring that prospectus ; but I have no distinct recollection of what grounds 
they took. 

160. Do you happen to know that any persons purchasAl shares upon the faith 
of that prospectus ? — I understood from Air. Buckingham and other persons that 
there were a considerable number of shares sold, at what period I do not recollect ; 
I heard them mention the number of 70 as having been sold. 

161. You were acquainted with the general receipts of the paper at the time 
that 1 left India?-- *I have a general recollection that they were about 8,000 rupees 
a month. 

1 ()i2. Should you recognise any accounts of the office if you were to see the..i‘r 

— Vc’s, I should know the handwriting of Mr. Heckford j but in giving iny last an- 
swer 1 cannot speak with accuracy, as my recollection has not been rclVcslicd by 
any document for three years. 

' 1C3. I.s that a book which came from the Calcutta Journal office ; do you recog- 
nise the manner in which the accounts are kept [« hook being shown to the Wit- 
ness] ? — Yes, it has the appearance of the books that were kept. I do not know 
that handwriting. 

164. Will you look down tliat page and see if that contains an account of the 
receipts and disbursements for the month of January [« page being pointed out to 
the Witness] ? Do you consider that to be an account furnished by the clerk of the 
Calcutta Journal, and the matters contained in it to be true? — Yes, I have no 
doubt it is, hut never having had any connexion with the pecuniary concerns of 
of tl»e paper, I do not think I con he positive upon tViat subject. 

Air. Buckingham stated tliat the gentleman who kept that book, Mr. 
Heckford, being dead, and the book not being signed by Air. Heckford, ho 
bad no o.ther means of proving the accuracy of the account than by that 
course of examination. 

[ An account was handed to the Witness.] 

16.5. Do you know Mr. Hcckford’s handwriting? — Yes, I believe that to be 
Mr. Hcckford's w'riling. » 

1 ( 36 . Do you believe the signature to that account to be Mr. Sandys’s writing? — 
Yes . 

167. What appears to be the amount of disbursements and receipts in .April 
1823 ? — 1 1>427» and the expenditure 8,570 ; and the lialancc slated here is 2,856 
rupees. 

168. Were you present in Calcutta in my employ at the time I received the 
orders of Government to quit India ? — I had formed an engagement with you a 
week or two previous to your receiving that order, and 1 Joined your office about 
the period that yon received tliat order. 

169. Do you recollect the nature of the instructions 1 left behind me for the 
management of my property when I cainc away ? — Yes. 

170. Have you any particular recollection of those instructions — Yes, I have 
a particular recollection ; because you put a printed paper containing a memorandum 
of the things you wished to be attended to in your absence, into each of our hands 
at that time ; and you to-day gave me a copy of that paper, which I know to be 
the same that I formerly received. 

171. Have you got a copy of that paper? — Yes. [The Witness produced it.] 

172. You recollect the fact of my removal from India? — Yes. 

1 73. Do you recollect how long the paper continued to go on after I was removed 

— The order for removal vvas in February, and the jvaper went oA till the ^^.^oveinber 
following. ' ' 

174. Do you recollect that the paper was then entirely suppres.scd by ibc witli- 

drawment of the licence ? — Yes ; I was in Calcutta at the time ; I recollect perfectly 
well it being suppressed. • 

17.'>. This paper having been suppressed, do you recollect whether any eft'orts 
were made by tlie proprietors to get a renew al of the licence for the sake of retriev- 
ing the loss sustained by the suppression ?— Yes, I recollect hearing froin^ Air. "Bal- 
lard, of the house of , Alexander & Co., and from James Snthcrlancf, who was 
connected w'itli your office, that eflbrls were made for that purpose ; J 1 was informed 
of it by the persons that made the efforts. 
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Mr. i/fi. {By the Committee^ Do you know by whom the valuation was made of 

'afford Amot. the stock that appears in that pamphlet r — I think ‘it was maik in July i S22. 

Who made the valuation ?—•! was not then connected with the Calcutta 
19 Jlay i8a6. Jouj-nal, and I do not know anything respecting that. 

♦ . 178. How long werd you connected with the Calcutta Journal? — In June i8'2i, 

a paper that was then carried on was drscoutinned, and 1 was from that time con- 
nected w ilh the Calcutta Journal till about June or July 1 82-2, about a twelvemontli ; 

1 subsequently was connected with it from February 1823 till August in that year, 
when my removal from the country being ordered, I resigned my situation, and trom 
that time ceased to be connected with it. ^ 

179. You have mentioned that in April 1823 the net profit of the Journal was 
rupees ; do you know what it was in the subsequent months till it .was sup- 
pressed .? — 1 have no precise recollection, except that there was a falling off. 

180. In the month of April 1823, you say it was 2,000 rupees? — Yes. 

181. What was it in the subsequent months? — I have no precise recollection, 
but there was a depreciation. 

182. Up to what period do you speak? — I think there was a gradual and con- 
tinued depreciation. 

183. Till when? — Till August, I think that was the period when I ceased to be 
connected with it. 

184. Vou cannot speak to any period later than August? — Not from my own 

knowledge. 

1 85. Can yojj state of your own knowledge, that any of tlie statements in that 
])amphlet are true? — I have seen that pamphlet, but I could not speak to it. 

186. Do you know' whether any one of the statements in that pamphlet is true? 
— Respecting individual statements ; I would speak to individual statements. 

187. Here is “ A general Statement for the information of Sharchohlers in the 
Calcutta Journal do you know of such a pamphlet as that? — I saw that pamphlet 
at Calcutta at tlie tirqe it was circulated. I was not connected with Mr. Buckingham 
at ^hat time. 

1 88. Do you know whether tlie statements which this pamphlet contains arc or 
are not true of your own knowledge? — I can have no knowledge of what has taken 
place in Mr. Buckingham’s concerns. 

189. Are the Committee to understand that you are not aware whether those 
statements are or are not true of your own knowledge ? — certainly have a general 
impl•(^ssion that the produce of that paper was as stated in the pami)hlet ; hut 
I Ijjavc n,o personal or individual know'ledge of the fact. 

190. Then may the Committee infer, that your belief in the statements of this 
pamphlet arises from your knowledge of Mr. Buckinghain, and from no other 
source ? — 1 was not then connected with the Calcutta Journal office. 

191. Upon what ground do you believe the siatetnents in this pamphlet to he 
correct ? — On this ground, that it was circulated all over Calcutta, put into the 
hand.s of many individuals, who had an opportunity of inquiring into the facts, and 
that 1 was informed (probably the shareholders may be able to speak to the fact,) 
that tliey received a dividend upon their shares, which fulfilled the anticipations they 
were led to form by that pamphlet; hut I do not know any of those things upon 
my own knowledge. 

192. What reason have you for believing that the monthly income of the paper 
amounted to 8,000 rupees? — I think it may have been mentioned tome. • 

^ 93 - You were not the book-keeper? — I was not the book-keeper; I have no 
distinct knowledge upon this subject. That was a sum named to me. 

194. By whom did you hear that sum named ? — 1 recollect the accountant in 
the Calcutta Journal office (but 1 am not sure of the period at which he said so, 
it might be the yety before, or it might be some other period,) mentioning the sum 
of 8,000 rupees. < Whether that was the net proceed.9; or the gross receipts, or the 
gross expenditure, I would decline speaking to positively. 

19.5. Do you know whetlier that pamphlet or prospectus was a statement sub- 
mitted to- the public, and on which valuation certain individuals purchased shares? 
— I certainly am perfectly satisfieif that that is the very pamphlet which was circu- 
hited in Calcutta, or a copy of that pamphlet which was printed in the, Calcutta 
Journal at the (friie, and circulated. 

ipfi, Plave you any doubt that that’ prospectus w-as the statement submitted to 
tlie public, when Mr. Buckingham proposed to sell sharc^in his paper ? — 1 have 
no doubt whathver that that is the very prospectus. 


197. Have 
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197. Have you any doubt whatever jhat on that prospectus and valuation the 

individuals who became proprietors purchased their shares? — I have no doubt 
of it. • 

198. Can you mention any one instance? — I recollect the accountant of the 
Calcutta Journal informing me that he himself had a share*; but wliethcr he i)ur- 
chased it upon that pamphlet, or upon his own private knowleilge of the property, 

I cannot say. 

199. Were you paid in proportion to the profits of the paper? — I was. 

200. That being the case, of course you knew what the profits of tire pajjcr w ere 
at stated periods ? — I knew at those periods. I had a general knowledge to satisfy 
me w ith what I was paid in that manner ; but this was not one of those periods, 
because I was not connected with the Calcutta Journal at that time. 

201. During the time you belonged to the paper were you paid, and were the 
rest of the establishment paid, by a proportion of the profits, or had you all fixed 
salaries ? — During a considerable part of the time, atid especially latterly, we were 
paid by a per-centage on the receipts ; and I before answered that I had a per- 
sonal knowledge that there was a depreciation. 

202. What w'as tlie highest monthly income you derived at any one period from 
tlie profits of this paper ? — It fluctuated between 400 and 300 rupees per month. 

203. It never was more than 400 nor less than 300 rupees per month? — 
1 should think that during that period, from the time of my second connexion 
with the Calcutta Journal, that is, about the period when Mr. Buckingham was 
removed, it was between 300 and 400. 

204. Were you paid three per cent, upon the profits during the time tliat you 
w'ere in the office of the Calcutta Journal ? — Yes, I think it was three per cent. 

205. Are tlie Committee to understand that the sum of 400 rupee.s per month 
was the highest salary that you ever received in the employment of Mr. Bucking- 
ha m ? — Y es. 

206. And the lowest 300 ? — I did not say so ; I said that during that period, 
from the time this book was printed till the period that I ceased to, be con- 
nected with it, it fluctuated between 300 and 400. 

207. Are the Committee to understand that the highest salary you ever received 
in the employ of Mr. Buckingham at any period of your life was 400 rupees per 
montli ? — I think that 400 is beyond the highest receipt. 

208. What was the smallest sum you ever received per month in the employ of 

Mr. Buckingham ? — I think when I first knew him it was about 100 rupees, and 
that was about the lowest. . , 

209. At vvliat period was it that you received only 100 rupees? — In 1821. 

210. Are the Committee to undcrstaml that you were at first employed on a 
fixed salary, and not on a pcr-centage ? — On my first connexion with the Calcutta 
Journal, it was my iuipressioii that a certain sum was named. 

211. Were you employed in the same department during the whole of that time ? 
— ^Wiien I first knew Mr. Buckingham we commenced a new paper, and I was to 
be paid, and was paid by a pcr-centage upon that paper ; that per-centage was calcu- 
lated not to fall short of about too rupees, that being considered as a minimum; 
wc siiortly after discontinued that paper in about three months ; 1 then became 
connected with the Calcutta Journal, and my salary may have been fixed tlien at 
200 or 250. 

212. Were you in the same department during the whole of that time ? — I con- 
ducted one paper, and that paper was dropped, and then I became attached to the 
Calcutta Journal ; tliat was of course a change of my department. 

213. In what situation were you employed in the Calcutta Journal; what was 
your office r — 1 occasionally made reports of proceedings in the Supreme Court, 
and wrote essays on such subjects as I chose, and corrected matter for the press. 

214. You were partly editor? — I assisted in revising proofs, and in the general 
duties of getting up the publication. 

215. Did you ever receive more than three percent, after Mr. Buckingliam’s 
departure? — No, my terms were never altered after Mr, Buckingham’s departure. 

21C. It appears by a book before the Commfttee that you at one time received 
three and a half per cent., and that your monthly receipt, according to that rate, 
was 430 rupees? —There was a half per cent, set apart to accumulate, to pay for 
a share in the Journal, which was at the end of the year to be transfijlfild as my 
property ; but as the Journal ceased before the end of the year, I of course never 
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^ Mr veccivoil lliut lialf per cent.; I only recqjved three percent., and I do not think 

Sanford Arnot. jhat three per Cent, amounted to 400 rupees. 

19 May iSvf). ^* 7 ’ know if any shares were sold after Mr. Buckingham’s removal, and 

if so, were they sold at a premium or at a discount?— I was not in that department 
of the paper which would give me an opportunity of seeing the pecuniary business 
transacted in any way. 

James Chat'les Colebrook Sutherland, Esq., again called in; and Examined. 

J.C.C.SuthKrlajid, 2 1 8. {By Mr. Buckingham.) YOU slated yesterday your knowledge of the 
Es<i. ' yglyg Qf jjjj. paper at a particular period) and the actual sale of shares at certain 

7“ rales ; do you liappen to know whether any shares were sold after my removal ? — 

^ It is matter of presumption, that Mr. Turton must have bought his share im- 
mediately after his arrival. You were in Calcutta then, but the order for your 
transmission must have been passed. 

219. Do you recollect that when I left India I left a considerable balance in the 
hands of the house of Alexander & Co., and a sufficient sum of money to carry on 
the concern ? — I do so. 

220. Do you remember, that some time after I left India the paper was entirely 
suppressed by the withdrawment of the licence? — It was in November 1823. 

221. Do you recollect any efforts made to recover, if possible, the loss oc- 
casioned to thfe property by an attempt to get the government to renew the licence? 
— Mr. BallartI, of our house, ivas in communication with Mr. Baylcv, the chief 
secretary, and he made exertions to endeavour to procure its restoration. 

222. How do you know that fact? — From Mr. Ballard. 

223. Do you recollect tlial the establishment of tlie Calcutta Journal office was 
kept up under the hope aiul the understood promise, that government would renew 
the licence > - 1 understood the establishment was kept together pending the clForts 
to* effect it.s revival. 

224. Do you think (lint the good-will or copyright of that paper was depreciated 
in value by the delay occasioned by that negotiation with government? — Of course 
it mu.st have l)een when the paper was altogether suppressed, and the sijbscribers to 
the paper in different parts of the country were receiving other cheaper papers. 

225. You stated, that the shares in the paper were .selling at the original price 
%^u!n 1 left India? — I mentioned before, that vvhen you left India 1 ,000 rupees were 
paid for a shaie. 

226. You stated, that I left a balance of money in the hands of Alexander 
& Co., in order to conduct the paper? — Yes. 

227. Was the total resxdt of the whole concern attended with a complete and 
entire loss of all the property ? — It closed with a very considerable loss. 

228. It not only closed with a loss of all the property that I left behind, both 
in the Journal and in money in the hands of your house to carry on the Journal, 
Imt i.s it not also true, that considerable debts are incurred, so that your house, if it 
were to press its claims, might call upon me and upon the other proprietors for that 
money? — Certainly, we consider you indebted .to us and the other proprietors. 
[An account rcas handed to the Witness.'] 

229. What appears to be the balance due to me upon that account ? — ()n the 
first of May 1822, there are 30,000 rupees to your credit. Here i.s an open state- 
ment of the account; it begins with the 15th of February 1823 ; at that time yon 
owed us 2,500 rupees, and then, subsequent to that, we received on your account 
93,000 rupees. 

230. Up to wliat date ? — Up to the 28tli of February. 

231. What was the balance left in the house of Alexander & Co. for the purpose 
of carrying on thi.s paper.? — We were making some disbursements at the same time ; 
at the end of February 1 823 Mr. Buckingham left in our hands about 27,000 
ru|jces. [An Account was handed to the Witness.] 

232. That is an account rendered, bringing the balance up to 1825, is it not ? — 
Here is an open statement up to the 1st of May 1825; there is a balance of 
27,oooM*Hpee% against Mr. Buckingham on the 1st of May 1825, on bis private 
accouitt. 

233. What 
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233. What was the produce of sales of the types and printing establishment 
belonging to the paper? — Here is an account from our books, entitled “ Proprietors 
of the Calcutta Journal,” and in this account I observe entered, “ Received the 
I3ti) of November 1S24, 18,200 rupees, the sale produce of sundry effects sold at 
auction.” I conclude it was types and tables, and things of that sort. 

234- (By the Committee.) Will you state whether, after giving creilit for all 
those receipts, Mr. Buckingham was brought in debtor on his private account for 
the 27,000 rupees you have stated? — This account is not yet closed of the pro- 
prietors; when it does close it will close probably with a balance at credit, but that 
balance will not pay the debt incurred in the management of the Scotsman .^ews- 
paper, which succeeded the Calcutta Journal, and in which the proprietors were 

interesied ; the Scotsman was the successor of the Journal, and whatever balance ^ 

there is to the credit of the Calcutta Journal will go to pay the debt on that account; 
but I wish to add, that I believe there may be some claim for supplies sent out 
by Mr. Richardson, which perhaps may more than absorb what may be the 
balance. 

235. Are the Committee to understand that that balance of 27,000 rupees, wliich 
you have stated to be to the debit of Mr. Buckingham’s private account, is a debt 
incurred in supporting the paper, over and above all the money expended in the 
general account ? — Yes. 

236. Were there any payments made out of that 27,000 rupees, except for the 
Calcutta Journal ? — his is the balance of the accounts ; the whole accounts are 
before the Committee, the various items appear one by one. Mr^ Buckingham’s 
private account is debited with sums of money which we have paid on account of 
the credit of goods consigned on account of the proprietors of the Calcutta Journal ; 
Mr. Buckingham caused us to lodge a credit in London for the purchase of goods, 
which were expended for the proprietors, and Mr. Buckingliam liaving caused that 
credit, we debited his private account which had funds. 

237. That is ta say, all the materials for which you charge Mr. Buckingham 
were ap[)licd for that establishment? — Mr. Buckingham settled with the proprietors 
of the Calcutta .fourual ; but we looked to him. 

23^. Mr. Buckingham’s private account is debited with all the losses of the 
Journal 1 — 'I'o a considerable extent, in particular for materials. Before Mr. Buck- 
ingham sold the shares he lodged a credit in our house with Mr. Richardson ; 
Mr, Richardson kept feeding the concern with costly articles; and we charged 
Mr. Buckingham, who had caused the credit to be lodged. 

239. Does that comprise an account of the whole of the property sold onjaccount 
of the Calcutta Journal ? — When I left Calcutta there was still some part of tlic 
library unsold. 

240. Were the buildings sold ? — ^They were unsold when I left Calcutta. I think 
the building is over-valued at 2,000 rupees ; that w’ould go to pay our claim upon 
the proprietors. 

241. That shows that that account is better so far? — Pro tanto it is. 

242. The Scotsman is in existence, is not it ? — No ; Mr. Muston, I believe, sold 
the good-will of the paper. 

243. Were there no buildings or types ? — There were no buildings. 

244. Did the Scotsman die a natural death ? — It was dying a natural death, and 
they saved its life by selling it. 

245. Did the balance of 27,000 rupees, on the private account, increase or 
diminish from February to November 1823, when the licence was discontinued? — 

I have not before me the sequel of the account; but on the 1st of May 1825 
Mr. Buckingham, instead of having 27,000 rupees to his credit, owed iis '27,000 
rupees. • 

246. It was continued for 1 1 mouths ; and the Committee wish to see wliether 
the profits continued the same during-that time? — It would* not have gone to the 
private account. Mr. Buckingham owes us money, because he had previously 
lodged a credit in London upon his own account for the use of the Journal. 

247. The suppression of the Journal took place in November i823?-^Yes. 

248. When was the final sale of the material^ belonging to the newspaper ?'iP-In 
November 1 824, at the end of one year. I should explain, that when the Govern- 
ment would nut allow any paper to be re-established in which the proprietors of 
-the old Calcutta Journal had an interest, they made an arraugdinent writh Mr 
Muston that he was to hire the types of the Calcutta Journal property, and 
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. C. C. 5t((A(T/anJ, publish his own paper, we, the proprietors of the Calcutta Journal, guaranteeing 
him against loss, and guaranteeing him a certain salaiy as editor. The result 
1 M * iSa'e arrangement was a loss, which fell upon the proprietors. 

19 ay 1 a . Were the types used during any part of that period ? — They were used 

by Mr. Muston during all that time for the Scotsman ; and the stock in trade, 
for instance, the paper was worked up in the shape of the Scotsman, and the 
library was used. 

250. Was not the general result this, that the 27,000 rupees of credit became 
27,000 rupees of debit, and also that the whole of the property of the Calcutta 
Journal was absorbed ? — Certainly, there is a debit against the proprietors at this 
' ' moment. 


251. As far as you were acquainted with the pecuniary concerns of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, do you not understand and believe that his transmission from India, and 
the subsequent suppression of the Calcutta Journal, have been the causes of his 
total ruin ? — I do. 


WiUum Henry Trant, Esq. a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

Wnu Henty Trant, 252. {By Mr. Buckingham.) HAVE you any recollection of the contract en- 
Esq. M. F. ' tered into between tlic Fost-ofBce and myself respecting the transmission of my 
■ paper free? — ^With the Government I have. As president of the committee 

appointed for ‘thq^urposc of revising the system of the post-office, communication 
was made to me of a contract entered into between Mr. Buckingham and the 
Government for the transmission of his paper free of postage. 

253. That application on my part was answered in the affirmative ? — It was. 

254. Do you happen to remember liow many thousand rupees per month were 
paid for the postage of the Calcutta Journal ? — ^The sum, as far I recollect, was 
about from 3,200 to 3,500 rupees a month, it was upwards of 3,000 rupees a 
month. 

255. That sum being multiplied by 12, will give between 40,000 and 50,000 
rupees per annum ? — I should say it would not give more than 40,000, rather under 
40,000. 

256. What amount sterling do you suppose that would be at the exchange of 
the day? — At that time I remitted my money at about 2 S, f>d. a rupee ; I should 
st&te if to have been a little under 5,000/. per annum, at the exchange of that 
day. 

257. {By the Committee.) Do you recollect whether that contract with Mr. 
Buckingham engaged to pass tlie newspapers free to Madras, to Bombay, and all 
the presidencies ? — I recollect a question being raised on that subject, in conse- 
quence of the government of Madras having refused to pass the paper free within 
their territories ; I cannot undertake positively to say what tlie determination of the 
Supreme Government was, but I rather think it was in favour of its passing free 
under that contract throughout India. 

258. Can you state whether up to a certain time, when the government of Madras 
interfered with the carriage of the paper, the paper was carried free to Madras as 
well as to other parts of the country? — No doubt it was, till tlie question was 
raised. 
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Martisf 23® die Mgii, 1826. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL, IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. James SiUc Buckingham, called in ; and further Examined. 

259. ON the day on which you published tliose observations respecting the • Mr 

appointment of Dr. llryce, were you aware of tlie existence of tlie regulations of the J.S. limkingham. 
28d» of August 1818 ? — I was. — — 

260. Do you conceive that those observations upon the private character of 
Dr. Bryce ilid or did not contravene the fourth of those regulations ? — I certainly 
did not think they did contravene those regulations. 

261. Then you conceive that the paragraph for which you were transmitted from 
India neither contained private scandal nor personal remark on an individual } — 

Private scandal 1 certainly consider they did not; personal remark is a matter that 
admits of wide latitude of interpretation ; perhaps the mere mention of an indi- 
vidual’s name may be considered personal remark. 

262. Do you consider that the laughing at that gentleman, which was your own 
expression, was not such personal remark as to tefid to excite dis#nsion in society ? 

— By no means. 

263. Did you not think that by those remarks you were animadverting upon an 
act of the Supreme Government ? — I did think so. 

264. Arc not such animadversions prohibited by the regulations? — ^Not such 
animudver.sion.s as those. I take it that Uie observation on Dr. Bryce does not come 
within either of the prohibited subjecta. 

In publishing that article respecting the appointment of Dr. Bryce, did you 
not consider that you were doing a public benefit to the community by animadverting 
upon what you considered an improper appointment ?• — I considered 1 was doing 
great service to the Government, as well as to the community, by showing them an 
impropriety which might perhaps have escaped their observation. 

266. What reason had you to consider tltat it would be agreeable to the Govern^ 
incut ? — I did not consider that it would be agreeable to the Government to have 
the appointment animadverted upon; but I thought Government might, upon 
reflection, disapprove of that appointment, and then an act of justice would be 
done. 

267. Your object was as an admonition to Government to consider what had been 
done? — Yes. 

268. A reprimand rather ? — It may be so termed. 

269. Were you in a situation to give the Government a reprimand? — The 
meaning of such a term depends much upon the interpretation which different indi- 
viduals might give it; I should not by any means call it a reprimand. 

270* Did you take the advice of any person or persons previous to publishing 
tliat article?— Not at all. 

271. Did you know the sentiments of any persons previous to publishing this 
upon the appointment of Dr. Bryce?— A great many. 

272. Were they hostile to that appointment ? — Quite so. , 

273. Were they very numerous?— Very numerous indeed ; I did not meet with 
one individual out of 400 or 500 of my acquaintance that was not of lliat opinion ; 

I never met with one individual that defended it. 

274* Were they gentlemen in official capacities that you conversed witli ? — 

Several of them gentlemen in official capacities, bc^th civil and military. * 

275 ; And they all uniformly disapproved of the appointment r — Without a single 
exception. 

276. Was Dr. Bryge, of your knowledge, the editor of any journal published at 
the time your journal was published? — In tl>e early part of the publication* of the 
Calcutta Journal he was editor of a journal called the Asiatic Mirrqr, which was 
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Ml. discontinued, and he came to En"land. On his return, after an absence of aliout 
S. Buckingham, three years, lie hecame the editor of u publicatbn called the Oriental Majiazine, 

. publislied monthly I think, of whicl\ he was the editor at the time those remarks 
fl;j . laj. 1B3 . made. 

• 277. Mad any coiVroversy exi.sted between you as the editor of the Calcutta 

Journal, and Dr. Bryce, the editor of the publication which he issued, the Asiatic 
Mirror ? — ^Yes, a controversy had existed. 

278. Then, in short, you had a quarrel with Dr. Bryce ? — I should conceive that 
controversies miglit be carried on without a quarrel. 

279. Had you or had you not had a quarrel?—! had no quarrel ; I never knew 
Dr. Bryce personally, and I never spoke to him myself. 

280. 'I'here was an editorial rivalry ? — There was a difference of opinion. 

281 • Did not that dideiencc ot opinion occasion some bitterness ot cx|iression 
between you in your respective papers ?— Perhaps so; that was in a very early part 
of the publication of the Journal in 1818. 

282. His paper was considered a Ciovernment paper, and yours an opposition 
paper His was an opposition paper, and mine was in praise of the CJovernmcnt. 
On iny arrival in India, Lord Hastings was understood to be the avowed friend of 
freedom of discussion. There was another section in tlie administration, w hich 
was understood to be hostile to that freedom : it was therefore really reseinblinir the 
suppo.sed division in the Cabinet at present, where one party arc more liberal lhan 
another, and where one may praise one portion of the Administration and censure 
another ; but the sentiments of my paper were uniformly in praise of Lord Hastings’s 
share in the ‘adt^nislration, notwithstanding the opposition which l)c afterwards 
showed to the liberty of the prcs.s, which he first professed. It was therefore not 
an opposition paper by any means. 

283. In those discussions with Dr. Bryce, was there anything like private slander 
on his part towards you? — Yes, there w'as; I can detail an instance, if tlic Com- 
mittee desire it. 

284. Did you leave any instructions for those who conducted your paper after 
you left India? — I did very ample instructions. 

285. Have you those instructions with you? — I have a copy here. [’I'hc Wit- 
ness produced ike same.] 

286. Is there any part of them to which you wish to call tl)e attention of the 
Committee? — ^'I’hcre is ; the pamphlet is headed, “ Rules for the Office of the 
Journal ; Memorandum of what I desire to be attended to principally in my 
absence.” 1 beg to state that this paper of regulations was drawn up within three 
flays after I received the order of the Government to quit, when it might be sup- 
posed therefore that there was a considerable cause of irritation. The last para- 
graph of those instructions states, “ As I began with the strongest recommendation 
to unanimity, so 1 would end with a repetition of my earnest desire that this be 
preserved unbroken, even at the greatest sacrifices of individual feeling, to promote 
the general harmony and common comfort of all. It will materially contribute to 
this, if each of the two gentlemen more especially engaged in the management of 
the paper be vested with the power of correcting any portion of the communications 
sent for the press, whether written within the office or coming from without, as by 
this means every security will be made against anything objectionable escaping 
either from the one or the other. Though Mr. Sandys, as editor, will have the 
task and responsibility of exercising his censorship on all that is to be published, 
I desire also that Mr. Arnot and Mr. Sutherland shall equally exercise the right of 
wholly rejecting, or partially correcting, softening and amending, anything intended 
for publication, so that nothing may appear which has not the concurring consent 
of all the parlies named. Neither of them will have the right to add a word to 
what is written by the other without the writer’s consent, but each must have the 
right of striking out any portion of what is written by the other, whenever he may 
think it objectionable in any point of view. I have myself always submitted to 
this friendly revision of others ; because I am aware that the writer of any article 
is seldtvj) so good a judge of the danger or impropriety of any particular opinion or 
expression which escapes him in the ardour of composition, as a second or third 
person who exercises his cool judgment on it after it is written. I shall bv this 
means be satisfied that nothing of undue warmth or unseasonable irritation appear ; 
and as, the great mass of the supporters of the Journal are men of high minds and 
noble principles, as well as persons of weight and rank in tlie community, I shall 
thus be as well assured as I could desire that nothing calcult^ted to inflict an unne- 
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cessary pain on any class will be permitted to be published. Tl)e firm tone and Mr. 

independent spirit of the Journaf may of course be maintained by all ; but to pre- * 7 * Buckingham. 

vent anything escaping that may be likely* to do injury rather than good, I . 

particularly desire that tliis power of cen.sorship be permitted to be equally 

exercised by Mr. Sandys, Mr. Arnot, and Mr. Sutherland,* and that nothing be . • 

publi.shed which is not sanctioned and approved by each of them. 1 ha^c nothing 

further to add, but my earnest hope that concord and unanimity will prevail among 

all parties ; that the Journal may tlourisii under its present management, cve-n 

inure lltan under mine, and that it may continue to be llic source Of private benefit 

to all concerned in its preparation, and of public good to the Indian Government 

and the people over whom its rule is extended.” 

U87. Did you not, in leaving those instructions, consider that the property you 
left in that paper would be safe and secure under the laws then existing? — 

Unquestionably I did; there was then no law existing which could affect the 
property. 

288. To whom were the instructions addressed? — Tlie instructions were prin- 
cipally arldressed to the three gentlemen named in them, Mr, Arnot, Mr. Sandys 
and Mr. Sutherland, the three gentlemen who conducted the affiiirs of my office 
generally. A number of copies were printed, and a copy of them was sent to every 
proprietor of the Journal. It became also a .subject of discussion in the paper, and 
was generally known throughout the community of India ; hut a copy of those 
in,struction.s was lodged with Mr. Palmer and Air. Ballard, who are proprietors of 
the Journal. 

28<). You mentioned Mr. Sutherland ; who is he? — That is t»t Mr. Sutherland 
who is here, but Mr. Jame.« Sutherland, who is now in India ; and he was employed 
on the paper. 

290. W as he a relation of tlie Mr. Sutherland who has been examined as a 
witness? — Not at all. 

291. Was he one of your reporters? — He acted as a corrector of the press prin- 
cipally, and occa.sionally went to the Supreme Court to report. 

292. What ua.s the date of your departure from India? — I left India actually 
on the 1st of March 1823. 

293. And what was the date of your arrival in England ? — I arrived in England 
in June in the same year. 

294. What was the date of the ultimate suppression of your paper ?— In 
Novcmijer of that .same year. 

295. What was the income you expected to derive in England from thq pap^r, 
siip|U)sing it to be conducted according to the instructions you liad. left? — About 
4,000 1 . per aniuirn. 

29C. Was that your oivn share, or the profits of the paper at large 'i — I conceive 
that the whole profits of the paper would amount to that. 

297. How much would your share have been? — ^^Diree-fourths of the w’holc. 

298. Since the suppression of that paper in the November following, have you 
ever derived any income from that paper? — Not the smallest. 

299. Did you never give any other instructions than those you have now put 
in? — I never gave any other .instructions, and I can produce a witne.ss, Mr. Arnot, 
who received those instructions, who will speak to the sincerity with whicli he 
believed them to have been given, 

300. Did you ever communicate any article to be published, or was any article 
you conmiunicated published in the jiapcr from the date of your quitting India' till 
the suppression of the paper? — V'es, 1 wrote, on my voyage from Calcutta to the 
Cape, perhaps half a dozen letters upon literary .subjects, and ccrUiin notes of the 
voyages and travels I had intended to publish here, hut nothing of a political 
kind. 

301. Did those articles appear in the paper? — ^Y’es. 

302. Did anything appear respecting your own case? — No. 

303. When you admitted certain gentlemen to hold shares in the paper, did 
you make any difference in the conduct of the pajier.? — I became much ihore cau- 
tious from that moment, so much so that I was taunted by iny rivals, and was 
supposed to have deserted my original principles. 

304. Do you mean to say, that for the nine months previous to your leaving 
India, from the period when a fourth of that paper was sold, that* yott Cxcrcised 
much greater caution in every thing that appeared than you had done before? — 

A much greater degree ; the circumstances arc called to my recollection very 
.. 0.54. ^ forcibly 
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forcibly by the parties \vritin<» in an opposition paper, having quoted Sliakspearcj 
to say, “ High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect,” in allusion to my con 
duct. * 

305. Did you leave any other property in India be.sides the three-fourths of your 
paper, and the sum *bf 27,000 rupees, which you left to carry on the paper — 
1 did; I*left a share in the Calcutta theatre, and a .share in a steam -boat, and 
a deposit of 1,000 rupees in either the Supreme Court or in the Secretary’s Oflice, 
for the return of a servant, and a debt due to me by Mr. Chinnery, and other bills 
and engagements ; but I beg to state, that it was after credit given to me for the 
realization of all those that tliis dreadful balance is against me nevertheless. 

306. Did you, on leaving India, depend solely upon that which you had left for 
your maintenance and support in India? — I did. 

307. What steps did you take on your return to England to obtain penuission to 
return to India? — I made .several successive applications to the Court of Directors; 
and on the rejection of them, an application was forwarded to the Board of Con- 
trol, and has i»ecn repeated three or four several time.s, and uniformly rejected. 

308. Was any reason assigned for the rejection ? — No reason whatever assigned. 

309. What do you mean by the statement in your petition, that you were banished 
for a (irctcndcil disregard of a regulation before it had the force or sanction of law? 
— I beg to state that the regulation of August 1818 never was passed into a law, 
neither before nor after I left India ; and I beg to state that it was for a pretended 
disregard of this regulation, which never had been made law, that I was sent away 
for ; I have always contended, and do so still, that it was not a disregard or a 
breach of that regulation to comment upon the appointment of Dr. Bryce. 

310. Do you mean to .say that the proceeding against you was not legal ? — 
Certainly it was legal, because it was utider an Act of Purliument ; it had nothing 
to do with ^hc regulation. My removal from India was under the power given by 
Act of Parliament to take away the licence when any person shall iloanytliing lluit 
is objectioi.'able ,* but the pretence under which I was removed was for having pub- 
li^hed a ct rtain tiling referred to in the secretary’s letter by a certain page. I beg 
to say again, that that thing published in that certain page was, in my estimation, 
not a breach of the regulations which it was said to be in disregard of. 

311. When you .say that you were banished for a breach of a regulation before 
it had the sanction of law, do you mean that this regulation afterwards acquired 
the sanction of law .' — I mean that that regulation, with some additions and modi- 
hcatiovis, \vas made the law. 

.312.1 And that you were banished under it when it had. not the sanction of law r 
— Ye.s. 

313. Then why did you not apply to a court of justice r — A court of justice could 
grant me no protection. No court of justice could grant protection to an individual 
who is removed from India, though he may be removed for a pretended breach of 
that which is not law, liecause the power of removal is absolute. 

314. When the power of licensing was vested in the Government by law, they 
issued instructions, did they not, conformable to the previous regulations ? — ^\’es. 

315. Then it is in that sense that you say you were sent away for a pretended 
violation of those rules before tliey received the sanction of law ? — Yes. 

316. ButyoO do not mean to deny that the proceeding against you was legal? — 
Certainly not. 

317. Were those reg(ilation.s or instructions issued by the Marquis of Hastings 
after the censorship was removed, considered by you legal without their being regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court? — I never considered them to be legal; I always 
contended that they were illegal. 

[The following document was delivered in and read .•] 

Extract from a Letter in Public Department, from the Court of Directors of the East India 

Company to the Governor-general in Council of Bengal, dated 5th November 1823. 

Para. 5f " In your letters of the 15th and 28th of February the appointment of Dr. Bryce, 
senior minister of the Scotch church’at your presidency, to the office of clerk to the com- 
mittee of stationery has been brought to our notice. The reasons given for this appoint- 
ment in the Governor-general’s minute of the 27th of February are by no means satisfactory 
to our rnipds. We regard it as objectionable on general principles, that a clergyman should 
hold a civil office under the Government; and we see nothing in the case of Dr. Bryce to 
warrant an exception in his favour. We accordingly direct, that on the receipt of this 
despatch the ap'pointment be immediately revoked.” 
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Mr. Sandford Arnot, called in ; and further Examined. 

318. {By Mr. Buckingham.) WERE you in Calcutta at the time the licence for 
the Calcutta Journal was suspended i — Yes. 

319. Do you know for what it was suspended ? — It was suspended on 'account of 
the re-publication of successive portions of a pamphlet respecting the Indian press, 
by Colonel Stanhope, with some comments upon that pamphlet. 

" 320. Is that a copy of the pamphlet, for the successive rc-publication of which 
the Journal was suspended {a pamphlet being handed to the Witness\'i — Yes, I believe 
this was the same pamphlet ; it was for sale at Mr. 'I'hackcr’s, at Calcutta, before 
it was republished. 

321. What is the title of the pamphlet? — “ A Sketch of the History and Influ- 
ence of the Press in British India ; containing Remarks on the effects of a Free 
Press, on Subsidiary Alliances, on the delays of Office, on Superstition, on the 
Administration of Justice, on Flogging, and on Agriculture ; also on the Dangers of 
a Free Press, and the Licentiousness of a Censorship. By Leicester Stanhope.” 

[A paper teas handed to the. 

322. Do you recollect that letter? — I recollect this circular being issued. 

323. And the letter of Government appended to it ?— Yes. 

324. W’hat is the date of the letter? — A letter dated Council Chamber, bth of 
November 1823, and addressed to Messrs. John F'rancis Sandys* John Palmer, 
(icorge Ballard and Peter Stone Dc Itozario. 

325. Who is Mr. John Francis Sandys.? — He was the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal. 

32b. Who was Mr. John Palmer? — A member of the house of Palmer & Co. 

327. Was he ooc of the proprietons of the Calcutta Journal? — I believe he held 
sharc.s in it. 

328. Who was Mr. George Ballard? — One of the partners in the houstr of 
Alexander & Co. 

329. Who was Mr.’De Rozario? — He was the printer of the Calcutta Journal. 

330. W'ill you read the letter ? — “ Gentlemen, you were apprised by my official 
letters of the iSth of July and 3d of September last, of the sentiments entertained 
by the Governor-general in Council in regard to the repeated violation, on the part 
of the conductors of the Calcutta Journal, of the rules established by Government 
for the regulation of the periodical pres.s. The editor of the Calcutta Journal, not- 
withstanding those communications, has since, by the rc-publication in successive 
numbers of that newspaper of numerous extracts from a pamphlet published in 
England, revived the discussion of topics which had before been officially prohi- 
bited, and has maintained and enforced opinions and principles which, as applicable 
to the state of this country, the Governor-general in Council had repeatedly discou- 
raged, and reprobateil the extracts themselves so published, containing numerous 
passages which are in direct violation , of the rules ])rcscribed by Government, 
vmder date the 5th of ApriLlast. The Right honourable the Governor-general in 
Council has in consequence cTiis day been pleased to resolve, tliat the licence granted 
by Government on the tSth day of .April 1823, authorizing and empowering John 
Francis Sandys and Peter Stone De Rozario to print and publish, in Calcutta, a 
newspaper called “ The Calcutta Journal of Politics nod General ijterature,” and 
supplcmciit thereto, issued on Smtdays, entitled and called “ New AVcekly Rcgi-sler 
and General Advertiser for llie Stations of the Interior, with Heads of the latest 
Intelligence, published as a Supplement to tlie Country F,dition of the Calcutta 
Journal,” shall be revoked and recalled ; and you are hereby apprised and |•cs|)cc- 
tivcly required to take notice that the s.aid licence is resumed, revoked and recalled 
accordingly. I am, gentlemen, your obedient humble servant, (signed) 7 /’. B. 
Bayley, Chief Secretary to Government.” 

331. “ {By the Committee.) What did that refer to? — That referred tosyme para- 
graphs censured by Governuicnt. • 

332. Was that before the licence was granted? — No, afterwanis. 

333- What was the date of the licence? — April 1 823. 

334. And the letters referred to were in July and September? — Yes.lbe second 
letter was the order of Government for iny removal liorn Bengal on the 30th of 
5 epleiuher. • 
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335- - Buckingham.) About how long a period before the suppression 

of tlic licence of the Journal was the series of extracts from Colonel Stanhope’s 

pamphlet begun? — Tt was several weeks^ at least the pamphlet was several weeks 

in the progress of publication in successive parts, to the best of my recollection. 

336. Is it not true ‘that the whole of the pamphlet so published in successive 
parts was concluiied before the licence was taken away on that ground ?— So I was 
informed. 

337. Do you not see the date of the letter? — Yes; from all I have read, and 
from reading the paper at tlie time, and from conversing with Mr. Siitherlatid, one 
of the conductors, I understood that all was published that was intended to be 
published. L am not sure that every part of the pampidet was published, but they 
had concliuled all that they intended to publish. 

338. And that was some time before the licence was taken away on that 
ground? — Yes, .some time previous to that, and not through any fear of that con- 
sequence, as far as 1 have ever heard, they did not discontinue it, through the im- 
pression that if they did not do so the licence would be withdrawn. 

339. Do you not know, in point of fact, that the Calcutta Journal had ceased to 
publish extracts from Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet before the Calcutta Journal 
ceased altogether? — Yes, that is the impression on my mind. I know it us well as 
any fact tliat I do know respecting the public press. 

340. Do you know it of your own knowledge ? — I believe it is stated in the 
paper itself, that we had concluded our extracts from Colonel Stanhope’s 
pamphlet. , 

341. What is the date of that paper before you [a paper being handed to the 
Witnessyi — This is the Calcutta Journal of the 29th of October 1823. 

342. Is not there an article there upon Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet ? — Y'es. 

343. AVill you read tlie paragraph marked in pencil ?— “ We have already assured 
our rcadcr.s that there is nothing like personality in the whole of Colonel Stanhope’s 
pamphlet, and as we .shall conclude it to-morrow, they will soon be enabled to 
jiulge whether wo are jnstilied in so speaking of it or not.’’ 

344. 'I'liat i.s on tlio day previous to the rc-|)ublication of the last portion of 
Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet: — It is. 

345. Y'ou recollect, in point of fact, that it was some time after the close of tlu; 
re publication of Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet that the licence was taken away? — 
Y cs ; all these facts I only know by being informed by Mr. Sutherland, one of the 
persons who was assisting in conducting it. 

^46. .You vvere resident in Calcutta at the time ? — Y'es. 

347. Were you reading the paper at the time? — i was, and I lieard those facts, 
not that I had any personal agency in the transactions. 

*348. Do you kno\v that any efforts were rnade, after the licence was taken away, 
by the shareholders to obtain a renewal of it ? — I know that Messrs. Alexander 
and Company, and 1 think Mr: Palmer, niadc application to Government for the 
renewal of the licence under a new editor. 

349. Was a new licence, in point of fact, granted immediately on that applica- 
tion r — Some weeks after, I think, about the end of that month, November, the 
Government gave its consent. # 

330. Are you speaking from your own knowledge? — From seeing the individuals 
wlio were engaged in it at the time, from personal communication with Mr. Suther- 
land, and seeing Mr. Ballard, and corresponding with him occasionally. 

351. At the time ? — Y es. 

352. You state that some weeks afterwards Government had promised to grant 
a licence for the revival of it? — ^Yes. 

333. (By the Committee.) Do you mean to say that Government had promJfed 
it? — I understood and w-as informed by Mr. Sutherland ; I did not see Mr. Ballard 
myself. 

354. {By Mr. Buckingham.) In point of fact, do you not remember that some 
weeks after the licence w as suspended, a notice was issued from the printing-office of 
ilio Calciftta Journal, announcing to its subscribers and readers that it was about 
to be revived by the permission of Government? — Yes, T remember reading that 
notice. 

SS.*) Will you have the goodness to look at that [« number of the Calcutta 
Jotimal *hei 7 }g *handed to the Wittiess] \ do you remember seeing the notice con- 
tained in that paper? — Yes, I do. 

356. Will you have the goodness to read it r — It is headed, “ Revival of the 

• 0 Journal. 
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Journal. Notice to Subscribers. Tbe subscribers to the Calcutta Journal and Mj. 

the public are respectfully informed, that a daily pajicr will be again issued from 

tlie Columbian Eress, on Monday the isi of December, under tbe origitial de-slgna- 

tion. On this occasion it is merely necessary to state, that the management of the ‘ 
paper lias been transferred into the hands of a gentleman calculated in every . • 

respect to support its character, and under such circumstances the formality of 
a prospectus i.s deemed superfluous. Those to whom the late paper wa.s acceptable, 
will find, it is hoped, in that now ofiered, a substitute not less entitled to their 
patronage ; hut it must not be concealed that tlie late enactments, being from tiieir 
nature probably somewhat indefinite, have by their influence thrown a intlunchuly 
Chech on the spirit of inquiry and discussion, which seemed to promi.se much ulti- ■ 
mate licnefit to tlie country and its Government. It is not asserted that the law 
was intended to prohibit all inquiry and discassion, its avowed object was merely to 
^ limit it ; but its eflect was to intimidate many from writing at all, and to cripple 
the effusions of those who still ventured to indulge in the expression of sentiments 
at all at variance with the existing stale of things. The immediate object, howx'ver, 
of alluding to the measure above noticed, is to account for a determination to reduce 
the size of the paper from four to three sheets, and proportionately in price from 
if) to 12 rupees per mensem. An edition on China paper for tbe dawk will be 
printed at lO rupees per month, and engravings will be occasionally issued, a.s 
subjects of iutere.st may offer, without any extra chiu'ge ; the rate of subscri[>tion 
being determinately fixed at the sums already stated, of 12 ru|K;es per month for the 
edition on English, and nt 10 rupees for that ori China pa[>cr. Thg proprietors of 
the ilnrkaru having been requested, on the suppression of the Journal, to send that 
paper to its subscribers, that they miglit not lie disappointed of a daily supply of 
intelligence, have now been desired to discontinue .sending it from this date to 
any of tho.‘;e to wliom it was sent in consequence of the above-mentioned request. 

''fhe proprietors of the Calcutta .Journal will pay to the tlurkaru Conc^n the value ‘ 
of all the papers thus supplied to their subscrihers during the suspension of the 
Journal, at the ordinary rate at which the Hurkaru uew.spaper is sold. The pro- 
priettirs of the .lournal will consequently have to charge to their several subscribers 
the value of the paper thus temporarily substituted for their own. Such of the 
subscribers, liouevcr, as liave forbidden that paper to be sent to them being of course 
exenqited from any charge for the same. The. subscribers to the Journal will, 
therefor'e, not be troubled with any bills w’hatever from the Hurkaru Concan, owing 
to the arrangement above alluded to.” 

3.57. Was that notice in poinl^of fact circulated ? — Yes, it was circulated. , 

35 S. What was the date of it ? — If was on a Saturday j I am almost certain that 
the date of it was the 29th of November 1823. 

359. 111/ t fie Committee.') Do you know that it was circulated with the concur- 
rence of Dr. Muston? — I do not think he knew any thing of it, it was considered 
as an advertisement wuih which lie bad no concern. 

360. Do you know who wrote that advertisement? — Yes. 

361. Who was it? — It was written by Mr. George Ballard. 

362. With or without the concurrence of Dr. Muston, the editor? — This not 
being a part of the Journal, but an advertisement by the proprietors, I under- 
stood that Dr. Muston was not all concerned in it } I know that Dr, Muston has 
said so. 

3(i3. Has he said so to you ? — I heard him say so. 

364. He said that he did not concur in it ?— That he did not know of it. 

.■365. (% Mr. Buckingham.) Did the Journal appear according to that adver- 
tisement or not ; did it appear on the 1st of December as it was advertised? — It 
did not appear. 

36(1. Do you kuow anything of the cause of its non-appearance ? — Yes, there 
was a public letter from Mr. IJayley, as chief secretary, forbidding its appear- 
ance, without staling a reason, but simply forbidding the appearance of the paper. 

3(17. Do you mean forbidding the appearance of this hand-bill? — 'I’lie appear- 
ance ot the paper, which was to appear the next day. * 

368. (^Bt/ the (hnimittee.) Why did it not appear r — In consequence of this inti- 
mation of the chief secretary. 

369. The letter was warning you that you had no licence? — It was wanyng the 
persons that were engaged in conducting it. I was in the house o^Mr! Sutherland 
at the time, on Sunday evening, about 1 1 o’clock perhaps, when that letter was 
sent to him from the olfice by the printer, to whom it had been addressed ; he in 
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consequence showed it to me, and I asked him the reason that he circulated this 
notice without authority ; he said because a promise had been given by the chief 
secretary that it might be circulated. • 

370. Had prejrarations been made to publish the newspaper the following day ? 
— Yes, preparations hnd been made. 

371. And you were with the editor at the time? — No, I did not see the editor, 
I happened to be in the house of Mr. Sutherland, who was in fact the sub-editor, 
and the notice was sent to him by the printer, because he insisted on printing and 
circulating this hand-bill. 

372. What was the date of it? — It was dated the same day that it w'as received, 
the Sunday. 


[A copy of the following letter was delivered in and read.^ 

To Mr. S. De Rozario. 

Sir, No. 4, Bankshall-stieet. 

Having just seen aj)nper, purporting to be printed by you at the Columbian Press, headed. 

Revival of’ the Calcutta .Tournal,'^ in which the subscribers to the Calcutta Journal, and 
the public in general, are apprised that a daily paper will be again issued from the Colum- 
bian Press, on Monday the 1st of December, under the original designation, I think it 
necessary to state to you for your notice, and that of others concerned, that no licence has 
been granted by Government for the publication of such a periodical paper, and to warn you 
of the illegality of any such proceedyig. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) IV. B. Bayfcy, 

Sunday evening, 30 Nov. 1823. Chief Secretary to the Government. 


373. (^By Mr. Bnchmgkam.) On receipt of that letter was not the intention of 
reviving the Calcutta Journal under the original name abandoned ? — We did not 
issile the paper, in compliance with the intimation, and countermanded all the 
orders for its distribution ; it remained undistributed. 

374. (By the Committee.) Was the establishment belonging to the paper kept up 
all tills time? — Yes, I understand it was ke|)t up. 

375 - (l^y Buckingham.) Do you know that anybody was retained on 
salary during that time ?“1 know that Mr. De Uozario the printer was there. As 
to the various other printers, 30 or 40 in number, J[ dare say they were not kept in 
atfendivncc though they were kept in jiay. • 

{ The folloxdng letter was delivered in and read.'] 


To W. P. Muston, Esq. 

Sir, 

You have been already apprised that the Right honourable the Governor-general in 
(..’onncil had judged it proper to refrain from complying with the application contained in 
your letter eff the 28th ultimo, until he should be informed by the Medical Board whether, 
in their judgment, the business of editing a newspaper would interfere with the due dis- 
charge by you of the medical duties devolving upon you in the official situation to which you 
liave been recently appointed by Government. 

‘id. A reply to that reference, dated the 1st instant, has been since received from the 
Metlical Board, in which the Board observe, that the business of editing a newspaper would 
not, ill their opinion, interfere with the due discharge of your medical duties. 

3d. With tlu; information before him, and under the assurances contained in your letter 
of the 28ih ultimo, the Governor-general in Council would have been disposed to comply 
with your application, and to have granted a licence for the publication of a daily paper, to 
be called the Calcutta Journal, if circumstances had not in the interim come to his know- 
ledge which liave entirely altered the view originally taken by Government of the propriety 
of that measure. 

4th. On Sunday last, the 30th of November, a paper printed by M. De Uozario, at the 
Columbian Press, entitled the “ Revival of the Jounial. Notice to the Subscribers,” was cir- 
culated in Calcutta and its vicinity, apprising the public and the subscribers to the Calcutta 
Journal, that a daily paper would again be issued from the Columbian Press, on Monday 
the 1st of December, under the original designation. 

,^th. You are aware pot only that no licence had been granted by Government for the 
publication, of su( 4 i a paper, but that the reply of the Medical Board, on which the question 
whether the licence sliould or should not be granted mainly depended, had not then been 
communicated tq (jovernment. 

6 th, Under 
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6th. Under these circumsttinces, the notice to the public, that the Calcutta Journal wus 
to be published on the ensuing day, vJas highly objectionable, and the execution of tlie inten- 
tion therein notilicd would have subjected the parti ts concerned to the penalties attached to 
]>ersons publishing periodical papers without licence, > 

7th. It is not, however, on this ground merely, that the Governoi-general in Council lias 
deemed it proper to refuse the licence applied for in your letter of the 28th ultimo ; this reso- 
lution is founded chiefly on the tenor of the notice in question, and particularly on the follow- 
ing extract from it: 

“ But it must not be concealed* that tlie late enactments, being from their nature pro- 
bably somewhat #ndefinite, have by their influence thrown a melancholy check on the 
spirit of inquiry and discussion whicli seemed to promise much uliimate benefit to the 
country and its Government. It is not asserted that the law was intended to prohibit all 
imiuiry and dismission, its avowed object was merely to limit it, but it» clieot WdS tO illli- 
niidntO ITiany troni writing at all. and to cripple the effusions of those who still ventured to 
indulge in the expression of sentiments at all at variance with the exi.sting state of thin<rs.*’ 

8th. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the publication of these observations, by 
wliich tlie measures adopted by Govermiient in regard to the press are again called in cjifes- 
tion, and their injurious effect on the country and its Government is again asserted, consti- 
tutes a positive repetition of the offence which induced the Government to revoke the former 
licence, of the Calcutta Journal. 

glh. The manifesto t ion of such, a disposition on the part of those connected with the 
Calcutta Journal, at the moment when the indulgence of Government was solicited for its 
re-cstablishment, when the parties concerned anticipated the acquiescence of Government in 
their request, and immediately after the receipt of your letter, in which the Government was 
officially assured that the most scrupulous attention would in future be paid to the letter and 
spirit of tlie press regulations, renders it irnpos.sible for Government to form any other e.xpcc- 
taliori than that the renewal of the licence of the Calcutta Journal would lead to the recuiTeiicc 
of the same evils and the same objections as that which has so frequently called forth the 
disajvprobation of Government. 

loth. Jlis Lord.ship in Council is perfectly satisfied thal you were ignorant of the intciuhfd 
publication of the notice above alluded to, and he entirely acquits you of all blame in tlie. 
transaction; but in doing this, he is compelled to draw the conclusion, that the interference 
of others would preclude you from exercising an cftbctual control as editor of the paper, and 
would render you unable to maintain in practice those principles which you very properly 
avowed in your letter, and which the Governor-general in Council offitsiders it indispensably 
neces.sary to maintain and enforce. His Lordship in Council has accordingly resolved not to 
grant the licence applied for in your letter of the 28th ultimo. 

1 1 th. In conclusion, his Lordship in Council thinks it proper to observe, that there was no 
foundation whatever in the intimation contained in public advertisements on Monday morning 
last, that the rc-publication of the Journal was deferred in consequence of a iettef from me, by 
which it appeared that some misconception existed as to the proposed designation of the 
paper. 

• I am, &c. . * « 

(signed) W, B, Bay let/, 

4 December 1823. Chief Secretary to the Government. 


37(). After this letter had been received, and the intention of reviving the 
Calcutta Journal, under its original designation, was abandoned, do you know of 
any ncgociations that happened, for the purpose of reviving it under any new 
name ? — Yes ; I know that negociations were renewed. ♦ 

377. Here are copies of several letters relating to that subject ; do you recognise 
these [some letter's being handed to the Witness] ? — Those are copies of corres- 
pondence which look place between Dr. Muston, Mr. Ballard and others, respecting 
the applications and negociations forflbtaining a licence for publishing a new paper ; 
those are letters that passed between M\\ Ballard, Mr. 15 aylc*y and others, re- 
specting the negociations for re-establishing the paper. 

378. In point of fact, did you not bring that identical mass of papers yourself 
from Calcutta? — ^Yes, I did, 

37g. Who gave them to you in ^Calcutta? — When I was in Calcutta, between 
June and December 1824, i)r. Muston sent for me to call upon him about some 
important business, and w hile 1 was with him he mentioned that he had seen .some 
statements in the debates at the East India House or in Parliament, in wiiicli liis 
name was mentioned ; and some allusions had been made which he considered to 
pass some degree of censure upon his character nod conduct in those transactions ; 
and he was very desirous to have his character set right with the world, and parti- 
cularly in this country ; and he therefore requested me, as a favour,^ that 1 would 
convey to Mr. Buckingham copies of certain correspondence, of all the cbri^espon- 
dence in. his possession, whicli passed between him anil Mr. Ballard and Mr. 
Baylcy, and all others concerned in the negociatioii for a new licence. He in 
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consequence put a copy of that corrcspondenco into niy hand, and he sent me also 

SI note, desiring that I should compare them lugcititri^ I eouipared them, with 

Mr. Janies Sutherland, who was In Mr. Buckinghanra employ, together; and 
having done so agreeably to Dr. Muston’s request, I put them into the hands of 
.Mr. Buckingham. 

380. {By the Committee.') Are those exact copies of the originals which you 
yourself compared with the originals in Calcutta? — They are. 

Mercuri, 24 " die Maii, 1826. • 


LORD JOHN RUSSELI., IN THE CHAIR. 

Mr. Samlford Armt, called in ; and further Examined. 

^81. {By Mr, Buckingham.) YOU have stated that you were in Calcutta at 
the time the licence for the publication of the Calcutta Journal was withdrawn or 
suspended — Yes. 

38i2. Do you know that any efforts were made by the proprietors to get it revived 
under its original name ? — Y es, I know tliat such efforts were made. 

383. Were not the proprietors de.sirous of having a licence for the Calcutta 
Journal under the editorship of Mr. James Sutherland, who was formerly attached 
to the office? — Yes. 

384. {By the Committee.) Were you in the office at the time ? — 1 was not in the 
office at the time. 

385. Were you a proprietor? — No. I knew the sentiments of Mr. Ballard and 
Mr. Palmer, who were tlic principal proprietors. 

386. { By Mr. Buckingham.) Was that Mr. Sutherland residing in India under 
a licence? — Yes. 

387. Do you know of any good ground of objection that could be raised on the 
part of the propri< t(»rs or of Government to the granting a licence to Mr. Sutlicr- 
iand to conduct ttie paper? — I know no objection at. all on the part of the pro- 
prietors ; on the contrary, they were desirous of it. 

388. Was there not at length an editor found in the person of Dr. Muston, who 
was a servant of Government, and who was also acceptable to the proprietors ? - 
Yes, Dr. Muston was ultimately selected by them, I know, under the impression 
that nobody else hut a Governmeut servant would be accepted. 

38<), Was Dr. Muston related to any of the members of Government at that 
time?* — He a as the .son-in-law of Mr. HarringtiSi. 

390. {By the Committee.) Was Mr. Harriuglon a member of Council at that 
time ? — I do not know that he was jireciscly at that time, hut i think he was soon 
suhseciueiit. 

391. Mr. Muston was, in fad, a Government servant? — Yes. 

392. In what capacity was Dr. Muston at that time? — He was a surgeon, hut 
he was in tlie medical service of the Government. 

393. niy Afr, Buckingham.) Did not the Government consent to the revival of 
the (^ilcmtii Journal under Dr. Muston, provided the sanction of the Medical Board 
could be had to his undertaking it? — Yes. 

394. Was it not known to the proprietors that no objection would be raised by 
the Medical Board ; tliat their consent had b^n obtained? — It was made known to 
them, that is to Mr. Ballard, by a verbal communication, that this consent had been 
obtained. 

39 > {By the Commillee.) How do you know that that was made known to 
Mr. Ballard ? — I knew it only from Mr. Ballard himself. 

,39(). W'ere you present when the communication was made? — No, I was not 
present ; I did not see him till some time afterwards. 

397. Do you knovv the express terms of the communication? — Tlie purport of 
it was this, tliat that being the only exception to the granting the licence, and that 
exceptipn being now' removed, the chief secretary gave him to understand that they 
might proceed publishing imrnpdiately, and that the signing of the licence was 
a mere matter of form. 

398. {By Mr. Buckingham.) Do you not know* that the proprietors themselves, 
in seiqling forth the announcement that has been read, acted under the belief 
tliat Mr. Bayley had authorized its appearance on a particular day? — I know they 
acted under Jtliat belief. 

390. {By the Committee.) How do you know that they acted under that belief? 

. * I knew 
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—I knew it from Mr. Ballard himself, who took the whole management on behalf 

Ot the bther proprietors. 

400. Did he tell you so ? — I saw Mr. Ballard frequently afterwards, and I heard 
it from himself. 

James Charles Colebrooke Sutherland^ Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

401 . (% Mr. Buckingham.) YOU vvere a proprietor of the Journal at the time 
it was siippresseif? — I was. 

402. Can you speak as to the existence of an anxiety, on the part of the pro- 
prietors, to get the licence renewed? — Certainly, both Mr. Ballard and myself, who 
were proprietors, and others likewise at Calcutta ; we, as your agents, made every 
exertion to get the licence restored. 

403. Were you Jiot also desirous of ascertaining what were the tvishes anti feel- 
ings of tlie Government upon that subject? — I know Air. Ballard was in communi- 
cation with Mr. Bayley on that subject. 

404. Do you recollect the issue of a notice for the revival of that .Tournal ? — 
Perfectly well ; the one which gave offence. 

405. Do you know that the proprietors, in issuing that notice, acted upon an un- 
derstanding that it would be consonant with the wishes of Government that the paper 
.should be revived? — When that notice was issued, we had ascertained, that if the 
Medical Board should decide that there was no objection to allow a medical officer, 
who practised in Calcutta, to edit a public journal, Dr. Muston in particular, in that 
casAhe licence might be restored, and the .lournal revived. 

406. (Bjy the Comtnitlee.) How do you mean that you had ascertained that ? — • 
Mr. Mu.ston and Mr. Ballard were in communication with Mr. Bayley on the 
subject. 

407. Had you any communication upon the subject? — I had not any personal 
commnnication with Mr, Bayley upon the subject, but as a partner in tlie house of 
Alexander & Co., which was in communication with Mr. Bayley upon the subject. 

408. Were you consulted by Mr. Ballard or Dr. Muston upon the subject at all*? 
— Certainly; sometimes Mr. Ballard and 1 were together, and sometimes Dr. 
Muston and I were together, and were talking upon the subject. Air. Muston was 
daily in the habit of coming to the office pending this ncgociation ; Mr. Ballard was 
in communication with Air. Bayley. 

409. Being a proprietor, do you believe, if any notion had existed of this notice 
being likely to offend the Government, that it would have been issued r — Certainly 
not. We had been most anxious to eff ect a restoration of the licence, to endeavour 
to restore the value of the property, which had been injured ; and it was our interest 
and our duty, to you in particular, to avoid giving any offence to the Government. 

410. the Committee.) Had you any communication with the Government 
upon the subject? — Not personally; Air. Ballard was more intimate with Air. 
Bayley than 1 was. The personal communications with Air. Bayley, and probably 
with Air. Harrington, were through the agency of Mr. Muston and Mr. Ballard. 

41 1. You say that you bad ascertained, if a medical gentleman could take the 
editorship, that, the* licence would be restored ? — Yes. 

412. Prom what had that been ascertained? — Whether it was ascertained by 
Mr. Ballard or Mr. Aluston I cannot say ; but we believed it as true. There are 
many things asserted as facts at the distance of three or four years, vvithout know- 
ing exactly the reasons that induce one to receive them as facts. 

413. Did this fact come before you as a proprietor? — As agent of Air. Buck- 
ingham. 

414. Will you state from whom you ascertained that fact? — Probably from 
Air. Muston ; or if not from Mr. Muston, it must have been from Mr. Ballard. 

41 5» Then it is only from a general impression that you know that? — Certainly. - 
Air. Aluston was in Uie habit of consulting with us on the subject of the revival of 
the paper. 

416. Did you ever read the notice to subscribers before it was published.^ — 

i think 1 did. * 

417. Did you think the third paragraph was not at all calculated to offend the 
Government?' — It is very evident it was so ; but it was not intended to give offence. 

418. You saw this notice before it was published?' — Yes. * • • 

419. Did you, on reading that, think it would offend the Government or no ? — 
W'hen 1 read it the suggestion was, that possibly it might give offebce; but we 
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J, C. C. Sulherkmi, decided that it was mildly expressed, and that the Governnient would not think it 
worth their while to take notice of it. 

420. Who were the gentlemen that met together and who came to that decision ? 
— 'I'liere was no foi'mal mectinjt ; Mr. Ballard showed it to me ; I do not think Mr. 

Muston was by at tlft' time; I am not aware that Mr. Muston ever saw this notice. 

421. Were you and ]\Ir. llullard the persons who consulted together for the 
interest of the Journal at that time ? — \Vc were in communication upon that and 
upon other points of business with regard to the alfairs of the firm. 

422. Was there any other proprietor who consulted with you* at that time? — 
Mr. Palmer occasionally. 

423. Was Mr. Palmer a proprietor? — Yes, he w'as a proprietor. 

424. Do you know whether Mr. Palmer saw this notice before it was printed ? — 
1 should think he did not, hut 1 am not certain. 

42,';. {Jit/ A/r. Buckingham.') After this notice had been issued, and the order 
came from the (iovernuient to prevent the appearance of the paper, were not cer- 
tain negociations again revived, under the hope of getting a licence granted ?— Yes; 
we cmleavoured to put matters in the same position that they were in before the 
appearance of this notice. 

42r). Dr. Muston was the person named to the Government as the editor, was he 
not r — He was already named ; lie liad liecn named and approved as an unob- 
jectionable editor. 

427. {lit/ the Commitlee.') Had he been approved by the Government ? — He had 
been nientioged to Government as the editor, and we were given to understand 
that the paper would be allowed to revive under bis editorship, provided the Meflical 
Board reporteil officially tliat there was no objection to bis taking the editorship. 

428. {hy Air. Buckingham.) 1 am speaking of a period subsequent to that? — 
We endeavoured afterwards, when the oifensive notice had been published, and the 
letter had been written by Mr. Bayley to the proprietors, to put matters in the same 
position in which they were before. 

42(). 1)6 you l.now that an application was made to revive the Calcutta Journal, 
linder the old name of the Catcutta.fournal ? — Whether it was under the old name 


or a neu name, an aiiplication was made to revive the Jonrnal ; and wc were given 
to iiiKlerstand that no paper would he allowed to be published of which the owner- 
ship was the same as that of the Calcutta Journal. 

430. {By the Conunitlcc.) Were you present when any application was made 
for a licence r — No. 


43 1,. By whom were you given to understand that no licence would be granted 
for a paper issued from the Columbian press, while the ownership remained the 
same? — I am not certain; it was Iroiii Mr. Ballard or Mi. Muston. 

432. ’tVhen yon say we, do yon mean the proprietors of tlie Journal? — I mean 
Mr. Ballard and myself; we were both proprietors of the Journal, and we were 
likewise atlornies of Air. Buckingham ; vve acted more in the capacity of his attornies 
than as proprietors. 

433. {By Air. Buckingham.) After such an intimation had cornc from the 
Government, did not the proprietors themselves consent to withdraw the exercise 
of all control and influence over the conduct of Mr. Muston, anil to. leave liim per- 
fectly independent in the conduct of the paper, with a view to conform to the wishes 
of Guverumeut? — He was to have a lease for one year; a form of a lease was 
drawn up, and sent to CJovcrmnent, and they declined then to allow him to publish 
the paper on a lease of tlie ty|>es and materials for one year, because liis lease was 
only tem|)Orary. 

434. j'hen, in |)oint of fact, as soon as the proprietors knew that the Government 
objected to the reviving of the paper, because there was supposed to be a control 
exercised over Dr. Muston, the proprietors, in order to meet the wishes of the 
(Jovernment, consented that no such control should be exercised? — Mr. Muston was 
to have a lease of the property for one year, and he was to publish the paper, with 
the types and all the materials that had been collected, and he was to have the 
use of the library for one year; and Government objected to it, on the ground I 
have stated. 

Committee.) Did the lease express that there was to be no control 
whatever over Dr. Muston ? — I do not recollect the terms of the lease. 

436. '(!>// Air. BuckingJiam.) As soon as the |)roprielor.s understood that the 
objoetion to the renewal of' the licence for the Calcutta Journal was the supposed 
existence of a' control and influence likely to be exercUed over Mr. Muston, so that 
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he would not be independent in .the management of the paper, did not the pro- J 
prietors instantly agree not to exercise any such control? — It never was intended 

that he slioiild be under ilie control of the propiletors ; IJr. Mnston would not have 

accepted the paper under those terms; he was to have an uncontrolled free agency 
in every respect. 

437. Did Dr. Muston himself apply for a licence to carry on tlie paper for i _' 
months under those circumstances ? — I understood he applietl for a licence. 

438. Do you as a propmetor know, tfiat about this period wlien Dr, Mnston 
applied for a licence for conducting the paper for i -l montlis, the Government had 
come to a resolution that so long as t or any of the former proprietors of the .lonrnal 
had an interest in the properly, so long the licence should not he granted : have you 
any knowledge that that was communicated from any person in authority, either to 
Yourself or to either of your partners, or to any other proprietor? — I l)ave always 
rewarded it as a fact; I, have heard it from Mr. Muston and Mr. Ballard, 

[An Extract of a D(:sJ)alch from the Governor in Council of Bengal, to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Compamj, dated the -^oth of January 18-23, 
teas read.l 

43Q. {By Mr. Buckingham.) Did I, or <lid the fwoprietors lliemselves, exercise 
or attempt to exercise any such control as is ticscribod in that letter, after I quitted 
India? — You exercised no control after you left India; but Mr. Sandys exercised 
a control. 

440. He was not a proprietor, was he?— He was your co-attorney witlj us. 

441. Under the existing regulations in India, whicii rendered an (-ditor respon- 
sible to Government for his conduct, do you suppose it pwssihle that I, laing in 
England, even if I possessed three-fourths of the paper, could really exercise any 
control over the management of it? — I do not conceive it possible myself. 

442. Notwitl)standiug jour belief tliat I could exercise no control over the 
iiianagetneiit of it, do you not think that the value of that paper or any other would 
be considerably injui'cd by the cxclu.sion of myself from it: — If you could exercise 
no control over the paper, good or bad, 1 do not «ee how the value of the paper 
could be injured by your exclusion from it. 

443. Do you not conceive it to be of the highest advantage to a paper in India 
to have an active manager in England, who conld furnish regular supplies of infor- 
niation ?■ — Yes. 

444. {By the Committee.) Then he would have some control over it? — In the se- 
lection (»f paniiihlets and publications, if the receiving parties were bound to publisfl 
what he selected. 

445. {By Mr. Buckingham.) Do you conceive that it w«)uld follow as a neces- 
sary conse(luence, tliat, because certain supplies of intelligence were sent from this 
country, the editor there would feel himself bound always to publish them.'' — ■ 

I should think the editor being to a certain degree responsible, he must exercise his 
discretion in what he |>ubli.shcd. 

446. {By the Cmnmittee.) You state that the editor was also co-attorney witli 
you of Mr. Buckingham? — 'fhat was when Mr, Buckingham left ; he afterwards 
resigned, atid ihe whole management of the busine.ss fell into our luuuls as Mr. 
Buckingham's principal attoruies, and possessing both a special and a general powder ; 
he left Mr. Sandys co-attorney with us. 

447. In whom was the tnanagen)ent of the paper vested wlien !Mr. Buckingham 
went away ? — Mr. Sandys ; and we likewise had the management of it wlien he 
went away. 

448- As to selecting the articles to appear in it? — The editor, certainly. We, a.s 
his agents, knew nothing of the details of the nmnageinent of the concern. 

449 « You do not know whether Mr. Arnot and Mr. Sutherland had any control 
over the management ot it? — I know that they were sub-etlitors or assistant editors, 
but I never understood that they had any voice or control in il. Mr. Buckingham , 
gave a copy ot the instructions that he left to us ;* and we were to have .something 
to say as to the selection of the articles, or to protest against anything that nfight 
appear improper ; but it is such a long period of time ago, that I have not a perfect 
recollection of it. * . • 

450. Do you know who had the conduct of the paper at the time the licence for 
printing was taken away ? — Mr. Sandys up to that moment, as editor* 
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451. It was by his authority that the pamphlet of Colonel Stanhope was repub- 
lished in the Calcutta Journal? — Certainly it must have been so; he was editor 
then, and had the power to oppose *the publication. 

452. Mr. Sandys uas the son of an Indian mother, was he not?— He was under- 
stood to be an Indian. 

4.')3. lie was not liable to be removed? — No. 

454. {By Mr. Buckingham.) From what you know and saw of Mr. Sandys* 
disposition, do you believe that he was sincerely desirous of avoiding oflence to 
the Government in the management of the paper? -I should think so. 

455. With respect to those protracted discussions and delays that took place 
about the renewal of the licence, what eflect did they produce upon the value of the 
paper? Is it not true that, from U»e period of the suspension of the licence up to 
the first intended revival of it, and then again from that period till the actual revival 
under Dr. Mnston, almost every day produced a deterioration in the value of what 
is called the goodwill of the paper? — I should think the delay must have had that 
effect. 

45(j. Do yon recollect any offer being made for the purchase of the goodwill of 
the paper between the date of November the 9th, when the paper VVaS suppressed, 
and the issue of the circular notice? — No, 1 do not recollect any ; but I am not 
certain that there was not some offer made. 

457- W as there not also an establishment kept up under the impression that 
Government would renew the licence? — We were in the expectation and hope that 
the licence would have been restored, and there was an establishment of printers 
still paid and kept up. 

458. How long was that ? — I cannot speak precisely as to the dates. The Journal 
was stopped early in November, and \vc had hoped to have revived it by the 1st of 
December, and it was not till the 1st of .March that the Scotsman, which was its 
successor, appeared ; during all that time there was a portion of the establishment 
kept up, but not 1 believe the same. 

, 459. (% the Commiltte.) Was the Scotsman a new paper? — Entirely. 

460. Were the same persons interested in it as were interested in the Calcutta 
Journal? — No. It was an object with the proprietors that their stock in trade, and 
the goodwill, and whatever they had, should not be altogether lost, and they made 
an arrangement with Dr. IMuston, the principle of which was this, that he was to 
publish a paper of his own, having a lease of all the effects belonging to the Calcutta 
.lournal ; and the proprietors guaranteed to him that out of the profits they should 
pay hicii a salary of so much, and his salary being paid, after that so much should 
go for the rent, and then the surplus, if there was any, should go to him as the 
proprietor. 

461. That paper is still published, is not it? — No, I think he sold the goodwill; 
it is merged in the Hurkaru. 

4()2. When diti it cease ? — I think it ceased towards the end of 1 825. 

4(53. Did the proprietors of the Calcutta Journal suppose that they could transfer 
their subscribers to a new journal ?— --It was hoped that those wlio had felt good will 
towards the Calcutta Journal would give their recommendation to the Scotsman, 
and would come back, but I believe they were much disappointed in that expec- 
tation. 

4(14. In point of fact, w as not the Scotsman carried on by the same presses, by 
the same types, at the same place of publication, and by the same editor, by which 
it was before intended to carry on the Calcutta Journal? — Yes. 

465. Were not all the subscribers to which the Scotsman succeeded, those who 
had been the subscribers to the Calcutta Journal ? — All the old subscribers to the 
Journal received a copy of the Scotsman, as being the successor of the Calcutta 
Journal. 

466. {By the Committee.) l)i<l the proprietors of the Calcutta Journal, in point 
of fact, obtain any money from Dr. Muston for the purchase of that goodwill ? — 
No; each shareholder received gratuitously a copy of the paper; part of the rent 
•that Mr! Muston was to pay was a copy of his paper to each of the proprietors. 

4G7. What was the other part of the rent? — ^'Fhe proprietors guaranteed to Mr. 
Muston that the profits of his concern should yield him so much for salary ; then, 
his salary beitig paid, that so much of the surplus should go for rent to them ; and 
that anything beyond that should be taken by Mr. Muston for himself. That wa.s 
the basis of the arrangement. Mr. Muston took his chance of there being a sur- 
plus, being quite secure of his salary. 


468. Were 
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468. Were the shareholders of the two papers the saine?~Mr. Muston was the J.C.C. Sutherland, 
sole proprietor of the Scotsman. The proprietors of the library, and the materials Esq. 

and everything belonging to the Journal, made«this arrangement with Mr. Muston. 

469. Had the shareholders of the old paper any interest in the prosperity of the 

Scotsman ? — Certainly ; they guaranteed Mr. Muston his salary ; and instead of — 

selling the property, they gave the property over to him for his use ; and when 
Mr. Muston’s speculation failed, he came upon them to make good his salary. 

470. Who was responsible for the other expenses of the paper besides Mr. Mus- 
ton’s salary? — The proprietors guaranteed to pay Mr. Muston so much salary, 
and after he had paid so much rent to the sbartboldcrs, the surplus should go to 
him ; but they did not guarantee any surplus. 

471. There were other expenses b<;longing to the paper besides tiic editors 
salary; who guaranteed those payments to Mr. Muston; oris he responsible for 
those payments, if the proceeds of the paper are not sulHcient to cover tlicm .' — The 
proprietors, I apprehend, would in that case be responsible. 

47ij. The proprietors of the old pa|)er ? — Yes ; tliey guaranteed that the concern 
should be productive to Mr. Muston. • 

473. In point of tact, as lonit as that paper existed the old proprietors had 

a strong interest in its prosperity '? — Certainly ; the failure tliut did exist fell upon 
their shoulders. It was an imfortuuate arrangement, but it was the only means 
that we thought we had of making the property available. 

474. Supposing the concern to he in debt, would the shareholders of the old 
paper be liable for it? — That arrangement only lasted fgr seven months: and on 
the winding up of that concern with loss, the loss was borne by the'proprietors of 
the Journal. 

47.5. What arrangement vvas made at the end of the seven months ? — At the enti 
of seven months we found tlie concern liad fallen off; that the receipts were not 
sufficient to pay the eslahlishinent and the salary guaranteed to Mr. Muston ; we * 
therefore declined going on with the paper, and .sold the property. 

47(1. What was the date of tlic estahlishcnent of the Scotsman ? — It began in 
March, and stopped at the end of Seplemher. 

477. What ultimately became of liie sliarcs of the Calcutta Journal? — I hold 
one at this moment; they are unsold. The concern owes our house a balance of 
money at this moment. 

478. You have no property in any other paper in consequence of holding that 
share? — No. 

479. You have stated, that for those seven months during which Mr. Muston 
coiulucted the paper, instead of a profit there was a loss to the concern? — Yes. * 

480. Who has been charged with that loss ; ha.s Mr. Buckingham been charged 
with it.^-'We have not closed the account; hut he is liable to us for his share 
of it. 

481. {lit/ Ml'. Buckingham.) After Government had refused to grant a licence 
to Mr. Muston for 12 months, for a paper of the proprietors of the Calcutta 
Journal, how do you account for the Government having afterwards granted 
tt licence to Mr. Muston for a paper of his ov\n 'i — I never could understand how 
the objection that wa.s .started had been got over. Mr. Muston applied for u licence 
to carry on a paper of his own, wliieii licence was to he contemporary with his lease 
of the property ; Government declined that ; but how afterwards he persuaded them 
to come round, in efl'ect, to tlic same arrangement, I never understood ; hut the 
arrangement that took place at the end of February was a verbal one. The 
Ciovernment had refused Mr. Miiston's application : lie said, let me have a licence 
to print my paper with the materials that 1 hire, which shall expire when the lease 
expires. That the Government refused. How he afterwards persuaded tlicni to 
conic round to the same thing I do not understand. 

482. You stated you considered the Scotsman in the East to be entirely a new 
paper; do you mean that the property was entirely new? — It was new in name ; 
but it was open to Mr. Muston to have printed the Scotsman in the East with any 
other types. 

483. Did not the proprietors of the Calcutta* Journal obtain, by right, a gratui- 
tous copy of the Scotsman in the East? — It was part of the rent. 

484. Did any dispute arise between Mr. Muston and your house, as to whom the 
copyright or goodwill of this paper belonged ? — Mr. Muston, on •some •occasion, 
thought that we regarded the copyright as belonging to the owners of the Calcutta 
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J.C.C*Suth<trlun<Iy Journal; and he, I think, agitated some question upon that point; but we were 
Esq- sulisticd that it was open to Mr. Muston to print the paper where he chose. 

485. Was the reason for your believing that, tlic terras of the licence, which 
34 ty 1 2 1. made exclusively his property, saying that he shall be the proprietor, and no other 
_ person? — I do not recollect having adverted to the licence at that time ; all I knew 

was that Mr. Muston had a|)[)licd for permission to publish a paper, and that he 
regarded that paper as his. 

48(1. Wlial became ulliinatcly ol the goodwill of the Scotsman in the East; was 
it not sold for a consideration r — Mr. Muston made some arrangement with a gentle- 
njun of the name of Locke, and afterwards either Mr, Locke or Mr. Muston sold 
^ it to the proprietor of the Hurkaru newspaper. 

41S7. 'i hen that part of the paper which was sold was only a succession to a cer- 
tain number of subscrihers? — They mulcrtook to slop the paper; and the pro- 
prietors of the ilurkaru got their list of sid»scribers, and sent the Hurkaru in lieu, 
some notice being published in the Scotsman recommending the subscrihers to go 
to the Hurkaru. 

488. Do not you know that when the paper was first suppressed the proprietors 
of the Hurkaru supplied their paper in the interim, till it should be revived, to the 
original subscrihers to the Calcutta Journal? — Yes, that was the case. 

48f). Do you not know that Mr. Muston sold his copyright, or his right of suc- 
cession to the subscrihers of the Scotsman, for a cousidorution ? -I know ihc fucl, 
that the proprietor ol the Hurkaru, Mr. Smith, paid a certain sum of money to 
induce the proprietor of the Scotsman, who 1 believe was Mr. Muston or Mr. 
Locke, I am not certain which, to give up the Scotsman. 

400. Uow do you know this?— -I know it from Mr. Smith. 

49 1 . Who is Mr. Smith? — -The owner of the Hurkaru. 

^ 492. You know that be paid a consideration? — Yes. 

493. From your c-xpcricnce in the discus.sions which arose respecting that paper, 
do you not conceive that the goodwill, that is, the right of .succession to the sub- 
scribers of the J-. 'iu nal, was of equal value at least with the materials necessary to 

produce that goodwill? I am not a sulVicicnt judge of the value of ucwspa[)er 

property to judge of that; 1 should think the value of the goodwill of a pa[)er, tliat 
was at all productive, would be much more than the value of tiie materials. 

494. .Siqiposing that tlio licence for printing the Calcutta Journal had not been 
taken away, what should you conceive to have been the value of the Calcutta 
Journvil ?- -It is impossible for me to form any opinion upon that subject. 

A 95 \ Would it have been of much more value than the mere value of tlie malo- 
rfahs ? — No (piestion ef that; the paper was in tolerable circulation at the moment 
it was stoppeil ; the value of the goodwill must have been more than the value of 
the mere presses. 

496. Do you not think, if the Government had acceded to the first application 
lor the renewal of the licence, subsequent to the suppression of the paper on the 
9th of November, that a great portion of the goodwill of the paper might have 
been pre.served ? — I think that a good part of it might have been recovered, hut 
some part of it would not have been restored, 'i'he licerjce was stofjped early 
in November, and we had no hope of its restoration before the beginning of 
December ; and during that period I think it very possible that the paper had 
received a partial injury, which even the subsequent re.storation of the licence would 
not have completely restored, though I am of opinion that, liad the paj)er come 
forth on the 1 st of December, it is very probable that the greatest |)art of the sub- 
scribers would have come back to ns. 

497. Do yon happen to know about how many subscribers there were when 
Dr. Mu.ston received his licence, and revived the paper under the name of the 
Scotsman in the East ? — 1 had not the lca.«t idea. He had given to him a list of 
all the old subscribers of the Calcutta Journal, and be had the benefit of the dawk 
hooks in the office. 

498. Were not the subscribers and the goodwill with which he began that paper, 

the snbstvibers and goodwill of the Calcutta Journal? — Certainly, he succeeded 
the Calcutta Journal. ' 

499. In point of fact, did he not subsequently sell the goodwill and the sub- 
scribers which he so obtained, for a consideration, to anotlier person? — Yes, the 
Scotsman was ifold to Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the Hurkaru newspaper. 

500. (Bi/ the Committee.) You said that tlie notice which was circulated might,' 
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in your opinion, be calculated to. give offence to the Covermnent, though you j.C.C.Sut/ierlandf 
thought it probable that the Government would not take any notice of it. The 
Coiinnittec would wish to ask how you, being \he agent and friend of Mr. Ruck- • . 

ingham, could sanction the publication of a notice which you thought calculated 
to give offence to the Government, and so to defeat the object you had in view ? — . * 

1 meant to say tluit the result sliowed that it w as calculated to give offence. I was 
asked if we had ever anticipated this result, and I replied that the possibility of its 
giving offence did occur in the course of di.scussion, and that, on consideration, we 
came to this decision, that it was mildly expressed, and tliat we did not think the 
Government wouhl think it worth their vvliile to take notice of it.- 

501. V'ou believing that there was a possibility of its giving off’tjncc, how came • 

you and the other partners to sanction a notice which you considered by possibility 
might give offence to Government, and so defeat your own object? — Wc came to 

the decision that it would not give offence ; the (pjcstion arose in conversation, 

“ will not this give offence r ” and w c came to the decision tliat it would not. 

502. If there was any chance of its giving offence, would it not have been Judi- 
cious to avoid the possibility of it? — Perhaps it might have been more judicious. . 

.503. Could you have avoided that cliance? — VVe could have rewritten the 
notice. • 

/J04. Do you think it would htfVc been possil)le to have penned such a notice as 
might not possibly have given offence to the (jovernment ?— 1 am hardly competent 
to decide that question. 1 believe any notice that could have been written would 
have given offence. . 

50,5. The Committee would wish to draw* your attention to tlie second and third 
pii.ssages in the notice, which are as lollow's: “ On thi.s occasion it is merely neces- 
sary to state, that the management of the paper has* been transferred into tiie hands 
of a gentleman, calculated in every respect to support its character, and under such 
circumstances the lormality of a prospectus is deemed superfluous. Those to w liom 
the late paper vva.i uccc[itablc will tind, it is hoped, in that now offered a sulislitute 
not less entitled to their patronage. Rut it must not be concealed that the It^le 
cnuctinents, l)eing from tl-cir nature probably somewhat indefinite, have by their 
influence thrown a melancholy check on the spirit of imiuiry and discussion, which 
seemed to promise much ultimate benefit to the country and its government. Jt is 
not as.serted that the law was intended to prohibit all inquiry and discussion; its 
avowed object was merely to limit it, but its effect was to intimidate many from 
writing at all, and to cripple the effusions of those who still ventured to indulge in 
the cx[ire.ssion of sentiments at all at variance with the existing state ofUiings,”. 

])id it appear to you that that third paragraph was nece.s.sary t(» give a particular 
warning to the persons who might subscribe for that paper, that they were to 
expect, not that free discussion in tlie sense in which it has been used, as meaning 
abuse of Government, but that general coimnunication of knowledge and discussion 
of political subjects which had before taken place, in consecpicncc of the uncertainty 
under which such iirnttcrs were placed by tiie then rules; or was that intended in 
a manner offensive to Government? — It certainly was not intended as offensive to 
Government; it was intended as a notice to subscribers, wliy the paper would be 
reduced in size and reduced in the substance contained in it, and probably in the 
character of the articles introduced. 

.'job. And nothing at all offensive to CJovernment was intended by it? — No. 

.507. Nor was it thought likely that offence would be takcvi at it? — It was not 
thought likely that any offence would be taken. 

508. Was there a written agreement, as to the terms made with Mr. Muston, 

•when he entered upon the publication of the Scotsman ? — ^'I'he agreement Avas con - 
tained ill letters, and the letters were put by Mr. Muston into tlie hands of his 
solicitor, to draw up an agreement from. An agreement was drawn up, which we 
did not think was exactly corresponding with the terms of the letters, and it never 
was finally engrossed or sighed, the period being so very short before the arrange- 
ment came to an end ; we had the power at the end of six months of -stopping the 
arrangement altogether, and then it finished, bu^ the agreement was confained in 
letters that passed between Mr. Muston and myself. 

509. (/Jy Air. Btickingham.) Is it not true that the greater portion of the 
original Calcutta Journal consisted of communications of correspondence and dis- 
cussions on various subjects, written by other people than the editor?*— As ^ reader 
of the Calcutta Journal, I have been in Uie habit of remarking that a great deal of 
interesting matter that was publislied was in the form of letters; wlio the author 
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J.C.C.Svthcrlandf of those letters was, whether they were written by the editor or by anybody else, 
of course I could not tell. 

«• • 510. Was itnot one of thecffe<fls of those regulations which placed discussion 

^ *-1 gveater restraint than before, to reduce the quantity of information sent to 

' . the newspaper in thd shape of correspondence ? — 1 should think it was; but I know 

of no facts on which I could form an opinion upon that subject. 

511. Did you observe any diminution in the matter of the Calcutta Journal? — 
Certainly ; the Scotsman never contained matter of so much interest as the Calcutta 
Journal, nor do 1 think the Calcutta Journal was so valuable after Mr, Buckings* 
ham was sent away as before. 

• 512. Does qot tlie annunciation which has been quoted from the notice, allude 

to a reduction in the quantity of matter to be issued in the Calcutta Journal? — It 
does so. 

513. In accounting for that reduction of the quantity, was it not the meaning of 
that paragrapli that those new restrictions, although not intended to cripple discus- 
sion altogether, had had the effect of intimidating many persons from writing, and 
that therefore a paper containing so large a quantity of correspondence as formerly 
could not now be produced? — That is what I suppose was meant by that para- 
graph. 

514. (^Ity the Commitfec.') Had it any relatiftn to the quality, as well as the 
quantity of the matter that would be contained in the paper? — It certainly implied 
that persons who sent communications would be disposed to be more cautious in 
what they sept. 


Mr. James Silk Buckhig/iam, further Examined. 

i\lr. 515. WILL you state to the Committee the first paragra])h ip your Journal 

J. S. liufkingkam, that aas objected to by the Government, and for which you received a warning 
respecting the conduct of your Journal ? — The first paragraph that was ever com- 
plained of is in the Calcutta Jounuil of the 2fith of May 1810. It is as follows: 
“ Aladras. — We have received a letter from Madras of the 10th instant, written on 
deep black-edged mourning post of considerable breadth, and apparently made for 
the occasion, communicating as a piece of melancholy and afflicting intelligence the 
fact of Mr. Elliott’s being confirmed in tlie government of that presidency for three 
years longer. It is regarded at MaTlras as a public calamity, and we fear that it 
will be viewed in no other light throughout India generally. An anec<lotc is mon- 
. tjoned an the same letter, regarding the exercise of the censorship of the press, which 
is worthy of being ivcortlcd as a fact illustrative of the callosity to whicli the human 
heart may arrive ; and it may i)c useful, .humiliating as it is to the pride of our 
species, to show what men, by giving loose to the principles ot despotism over their 
fellows, may at lengtli arrive at. It w ill be in the recollection of our readers that 
a very beautiful ajid pathetic letter from the late lamented Princess Charlotte to 
her mother, w ritten Just previous to her death, was printed in the ('alcutta Journal 
about a month ago. This w’as as much admired at Madras as it had been here, 
and the editors of the public prints there, very laudably desiring to add every possible 
interest to the columns, had inserted this lettei', but it w’as struck out by the pen of 
llic censor, (whom the public will of course exonerate, since it is known to all by 
whom it is necessarily directed ;) and the only reason that could be assigned for its 
suppression was, that it placed the character of the Princess Charlotte and her 
attachment to her mother in too amiable a light, and tended to criminate by infer- 
ence those who were accessary to their unnatural separation, of whicli party the 
friends of the director of the censor of the press unfortunately were.” 

.'jiC. Will you slate the letter you received from the Government on that occa- 
sion ? — letter of tlie Government is dated the i8th of June 1818. {The same 
was read ; vide Appendiv.'] 

5 1 7. Can you account in any way for the lapse of time that occurred between 
the ‘itith of May, when the article appeared, and the 1 8th of June, when the 
GovernrAent addressed that letter to you ? — I can. Erorn the uniform practice of 
Government of making coinjilaints of articles that offended them within a day or two. 
after the offence was committed, and from this paragraph having incurred no 
notice of the Government whatever till a sufficient time had elapsed for it to pass, 
to Madias; an*d from thence to come back to Calcutta, I believe that the reason 
of that lapse of lime was that no complaint was intended to be made by the Govern* 
ment of Ilengal till it was complained of by the Governor of Madras. 

' 518. Wha* 
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518. What answer did you make to that letter of the 18th of June, from the Mr^ 

Oovernment ?— Accompanying thjft letter which came to me from Govemmont, ^ifckingham 
was enclosed a copy of the restrictions issued to the editors of newspapers, which “*'r| 

I then for the ilrst time received and for the first time saw ; and in consequence of 
understanding then that 1 had acted really under an erroneous impression of the ,4 

existence of a freedom of discussion which was not intended to exist by the Govern- 
ment, I wrote to the Government a letter which is referred to in the correspondence, 
which I will read. [The same was readt dated the 2 2 d of ' June 1819; vide Ap^ 
pmdix.'] 

519. Will you state the second occasion on which the Government objected to 

any article contained in your paper ? — ^'I'he second was for a notice to the subscribers, 
publi-shed in the Calcutta Journal of January the 20th, 1820. The notice is this : * 

** 'J'o subscribers under the Madras presidency. Our Madras friends are already 
aM'arc of the measures which have been taken to impede the circulation of this 
Journal through their presidency, and will have already formed, no doubt, a correct 
opinion as to the motives in wliich these measures originated : as, however, we 6nd 

our desire to extend its circulation through their territories rise in proportion to the 
weight and authority that has been opposed to it, w^c have determined to make any 
sacrifice rather than sulfer our friends in that quarter to be deprived of an oppor- 
tunity of seeing now and then discussions on topics whicli they arc not likely to find 
touched on in other Indian prints. The .Tournal will therefore be supplied as usual 
at 20 rupees per month, at those stations which it may reach Avithout having to pass 
through the hands of a postmaster who may levy a tax on it by order of the Madras 
government ; and such as pass through Ganjam on their way, where tile additional 
impo.<^t of Madras postage must be paid, will be supplied at 10 rupees per month, 
the price at which it is delivered to subscribers in Calcutta, by which means we shall 
suffer an actual less of so much of the postage as is paid by us for the free passage 
of the paper as f;'.r as Ganjam, and be paying about 15 rupees per month for what 
we shall receive back 10 for, making the overplus a premium to the subscribers for 
their patronage of free discussion, which we hope to see made subservient to the 
great end of public goorl, for which alone it was granted us. The measures of the 
Madras government, in refusing to let tlie paper pass free beyond Ganjam, though 
marked ‘ full paid ’ at the post-office here, and placed on the same footing as post- 
paid letters, which go free to their destination vi'ithout any impediment, have already 
occasioned us a considerable loss in refunding the postage exacted from our sub- 
scribers in that presidency, which bad been already acknowledged to be full paid 
here ; though this measure has brought us an increase of numbers from that quarter. 

Tiic sacrifice we now propose will be, it is true, an addition to such pccuniai^ loss; 
but it will at least be u voluntary one ; and we trust that the dissemination of sound 
principles in politics, and free inquiry on all topics of great public interest, will meet 
no check by this means ; but that the triumph of libendity over its opposite quality 
will be full and complete, whatever obstacles may be opposed to it, or in whatever 
quarter such opposition may originate.” 

520. Will you read the letter you received from Government upon that occasion ? 

— It is dated January the 12th, on the day subsequent to the appearance of the 
notice. — [The same was read ; vide Appendis:,} 

JoviSf 25 ** die Maii, 1 836. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, IN THE CHAIR. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham, called in ; and further Examined. 

521. WILL you state to the Committee what answer you returned to the letter 
you received from Government complaining of your conduct as editor? — As 
that letter contains in itself some of the strongest reasons that I was then prepared 
to offer for on appai'ent deviation from the avowed and declared wishes of Govern- 
ment, I have a particular de.sire that it may be read to the Committee, in order 
that they may see what was the impression then uj^n my mind. * 

[The same was read, dated the i 6 th January 1820, addressed to IV. B-. 

Bay ley, esq., the Chief Secretary of the Government. Vide Appendix.} 
5^^’ Is this letter, which has now been read, purporting to be signed. by -yOUj 
dated the 16th of January 1820, and addressed to the Government, a correct copy 
of that wliich you sent in ?— That is not a correct copy of the letter I addressed to 
the Government. ’ 523. What 
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523. What means have you of stating to the Committee diat this is not correct ? 
— I iiave in my possession a copy of the correspondence which passed between 
myself and the Government, whir^ was printed in Calcutta at the time from copies 
of the correspondence in my own handwriting, with which it was sedulously com- 
pared, and I believtf it to be a perfect copy. 

524. Have you in England the copies from which that pamphlet which you hold 
in your hand was printed ? — I have not. 

525. But you can state that it is correctly printed from those copies^— I know it 
to be so. 

526. Did you yourself examine the press at the time that pamphlet was pub- 
lished from your own manuscript ?-— I did. 

527. How many copies of that pamphlet were circulated at that dme in Calcutta? 
— About 500. 

528. Therefore the pamphlet containing the correspondence was generally 
known ? — Intimately known to every individual in the settlement. 

529. Will you state what are the omitted passages r — ^At the end of the first 
paragraph, after the words, “ under the Madras presidency,” there is the follow- 
ing passage omitted : 

And commanding me to transmit to your office, within the period of three days from the 
receipt of the order, a distinct acknowledgment of the impropriety of my conduct, and a full 
and sufficient apology to the Government of Fort St. George, for the injurious insinuations 
contained in that notice, in order to its being subsequently published in the Calcutta 
Journal.” 

After the* third paragraph, ending with the words “a power so equitably exer- 
cised,” the following paragraph is omitted : 

On the 18th of Jnne last I had the honor to receive from you a letter of the same date, 
communicating to me the sentiments of the Governor-general in Council on certain para- 
graphs published in the Calcutta Journal of the 26th of May 1819, respecting tlie reported 
continuance of Mr. Elliott in the government of Madras. These paragraphs were stated to 
be not only hig'nl\ objectionable in themselves, but also in violation of the obvious spirit of 
the instructions cbmmunicaled to the editors of newspapers in August 181B, when the cen- 
sorship of the press was abolished. Your letter of this date further went to say, that any 
repetition of a similar offence, in violation of these instructions of August 1818, would subject 
me to be proceeded against according to law.” 

Again, after the fifth paragraph, ending with the words “repeated week after 
week without interruption,” there are four paragraphs omitted, which are as follow : 


“ 6. On the 24th of July 1819, the Governor-general received in public audience an 
^ addredk from the inhabitants of Madras, in which, among other acts of hU benign govern- 
ment, those inhabitants congratulated his Lordship on the wisdom of his policy, which had 
been founded on the maxims, * That to the attainment of truth, freedom of inquiry was 
essentially necessary ; that public opinion was the strongest support of just government, 
and that liberty of discussion served but to strengthen the hands of the Executive.' They 
added (adverting to his Lordship’s removal of the restrictions from the Indian press), that 
' such freedom of discussiou was the gift of a liberal and enlightened mind, and an inva- 
luable and unequivocal expression of those sentiments, evinced by the whole tenor of his 
Lordship’s administration.’ 

“ 7. In the reply of the Governor-general to this address, his Excellency avowed to the 
world the motives by which he bad been actuated in the removal of those restrictions from 
the press. First, from his habit of regarding the freedom of publication as a natural right 
of his fellow subjects, to be narrowed only by special and urgent cause assigned. Secondly, 
from seeing no direct necessity for those invidious shackles which he had been inducted to 
break. And, thirdly, from a positive and well weighed policy, which had taught him that 
if our motive.s of action are worthy, it must be wise to render them intelligible throughout 
an empire, our hold on which is opinion. * Further,’ his Lordship added, ‘ it is salutary for 
supreme authority, even when its intentions are most pure, to look to the control of public 
scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, that authority ctm lose nothing of strength by its 
exposure to public comment. On the contrary, it acquires incalculable addition of force.’ 

** 8. As this was an act emanating from the highest authority of the land, aud was given 
to the world as an open and solemn avowal of the motives by which his Lordship was actuated 
in his removal of the restrictions from the Indian press ; as it publicly approved of the exer- 
cise of scrutiny and comment on the conduct or Indian administration, and avowed rknt: 
such codiment could only tend to strengthen and add force to a government the motives of 
whose actions were pure ; it appeared to me, that to withhold such comment was either to 
doubt the parity of those actions which emanated from the supreme authority, or tacitly to 
question the sincerity of the sentiments thus openly and solemnly pronounced. 

“ 9. t cpncewed, accordingly, that the regulations or restrictions of August 1818 were as 
formally and effectually abrogated by this step as one law becomes repealed by the creation 
of anoiner, whose provisions and enactments are at variance with the spirit of the former. 
1 conceived that, as his Excellency had received the congratulations of tine inhabitants of 

Madras 
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Mftdras on his reooovftl of th® restrictions wUich bound the- Indian press, and explained to Ijli-. 

tbem the motives which had induced Him to make that press free, that such restrictions were J, S, Budangham. 

actually removed, and that the j^ress was really free. * My reason taught me that the validity 

of a rule prohibiting the expression of any opinions on the acts of Government, and a solemn May*l8a6. 

approval of the exercise of public scrutiny and comment on such actjpns, were incompatible ^ 

with each other, and could not simultaneously exist ; and while 1 regarded the authority • * 

which had pronounced such scrutiny useful and salutary, as the highest from which any act 

could emanate in India ; while I vdued and revered the character of the illustrious individual 

who had pronounced it, for sincerity and integrity, and while I entertained the belief that 

a recent act or law, differing in spirit from an older one, necessarily abrogated it, 1 could not 

regard the instructions of August i8i 8 as any longer binding or in force.” 

After the words, “ wore all touched with freedom,” the following paragraphs . 

are omitted: 

12. And it was impossible for me, tvhile these constantly passed unnoticed by the Govern-^ 
ment, not to be confirmed in my opinion and belief, that tne sentiments of the Governor- 
general, as expressed in his reply to the address of the inhabitants of Madras, were not 
merely abstract doctrines or general truths, pronounced without a specific object, but were 
tlie principles by which his Lordship^s conduct was actuated, and the grounds on which he 
founded a system of liberty of discussion and freedom of publication, which he originally 
intended to be reduced to practice, and of which he had consequently permitted the free 
exercise, as consonant with those sentiments, and as meeting his avowed approbation. 

'' 13. I regret, however, to learn, by the tenor of your letter of the 12th instant, that 
I have mistaken the extent of the indulgence and freedom which his Excellency meant to 
allow to the Indian press. I did conceive, when the Governor-general pronounced * that 
the triumph of our beloved country over tyrant-ridden France spofce the force and value of 
that spirit to be found only in men accustomed to indulge ana express their honest senti- 
ments,' that his Lordship had extended to us the privilege of the same honest expression of . 
our sentiments in India. If, however, I have been in error in drawing this inference, my 
regret is considerably heightened by the recollection that, I have contributed so zealously, 
and so imminently to the risk of my fortune, health and reputation, as I have done, to lead 
others into the error into which I myself have fallen. 

14. From your letter of .the 12th instant, I must conceive the full existence of those 
restrictions of 1 818, which I had believed to have been abrogated, as that letter makes it the 
basis of my offence, that my remarks on the government of Fort St. George arc obviously in 
violation of the spirit of those rules to which my particular attention had before been 
called ; and because of this violation of a law which I had the strongest reason to believe 
annulled, you peremptorily command me, within the abort space of three days, to make 
a distinct acknowledgment of the impropriety of iny conduct, by retracting opinions tliat 
I honestly conceived and honestly expressed; to make a full and sufficient apology to the 
government of Fort St, George for tne injurious insinuations expressed by me against its 
conduct, without my being convinced of the injustice or falsehood of such opinions, and 
without my entertaining a sense of having acted wrong ; and further, to have tiiis couched • 
in terras that shall express what you may approve rather than what my own heart and con- 
science would dictate, by commanding me to transmit to your office, within three days, 
a draft of such retraction and apology for your revisal and approval previous to its publica- 
tion, on pain of forfei ting all the protection of this Government, and being proceeded against 
in such manner as may be deemed fit. 

^'15. It is impossible for me to express to you, Sir, how I feel bumbled by such a demand, 
in the rank which I deemed myself to have held among my fellow citizens in India, as owing 
to the Government of this portion of the British empire the warm and loyal attachment of 
an Englishman, but as being also protected in my rights and property, in return for that 
allegiance, by the permanent justice and equity of the British laws, to which alone I con- 
ceived myself responsible for crime, and at whose tribunal I should bow to the decision of my 
judges with that feeling which ought to characterize a subject of a free but just and equitable 
Government,” 

It further appears that the three last paragraphs of the letter are omitted. 

I will read them to the Committee. 

i33*. lu conclusion, I beg you will say for me to his Excellency in Council, that if it his 
pleasure to command me to relinquish my charge, abandon my occupatious, and sacrifice, 
with my present property, all my future hopes, Tong and ardently as I have toiled through 
misfortune and suffering to attain the footing I now hold, I shall yield implicitly to his 
authority. If it be his pleasure further to command me to leave tlie country, I have not 
the means, nor indeed could I wish to possess them, of resistance. If, however, bis Lord- 
ship should deny me this alternative, and still insist on my expressing a sense of contrition 
for an act that I cannot honestly avow to be wrong, or my retracting opinions which I sin- 
cerely believed to have been correct when I uttered th^, and which I still entertain, or on 
my publicly tmologizing for the performance of an act which, when committed, I held to be 
my Dounden duty, I feel that I cannot promise a compliance. 

** 34, For the past, I am willing to express this open and public regret a^my discovering 
myself to be in error in inferring the cessation of the restriction of August rtiTJ, which 
I confess freely that I in common with every other editor, even those who contended for 
their being still in force, have daily violated (on my own part, however, from* believing that 
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they were viriaally abrogated^ and no longer -binding) ; and atill deeper regret at having 
^ S. Buekmgham. done anything, under the influence of such error, which could have been capwle of miscon- 
■ ■ - struction, or nave given to his Lordship in Council, or any other member of the Indian 
•sj/syiSaC. Government, unnecessary pain. 

■>. " 35. For the future, if 1 am permitted to exercise my present avocations, I desire only to 

* ' know distinctly and clearly what are the topics on which I am not to tbuch ; and, under-> 

standing this to be the will of the Government, in the form of a law or offlcial regulation, 

I shall regard it as I have been accustomed to regard the laws of my country, as painmount 
to all authority, aS subject to question only- for the purpose of revisal and amendment, but 
as commanding obedience, as long os it is in conformity to the constitutional powers vested 
in any legislative body, and as long as the application of the penalties for infringing it is 

unifonn and impartia].” 

530. Be so good as state the date of the answer to this letter? — The 27th of 
■January. 

531 . Between the time of your sending this letter, and your receiving the answer, 
bad not there been some private communication between you and any oflicer of 
the Government, or any othcer of Lord Hastings’s personal statt' with respect to 

. this letter ? — None whatever. 

532. And yuu are quite sure that you did not yoursdf give in any other copy, 
or consent to any alteration being made in the letter which you have sent in ? — 
1 am quite sure of that. 

533. You do not think you revised and corrected it afterwards?— Not after it 
was sent in. 

534. Before publication ? — No, not before publication ; it would have been an act 
'that would have brought down disgrace on my head in the eyes of all people there. 

535. What is the date of that publication ? — It was published in Calcutta on the 
13th of August 1821. 

536. That is above a year after the correspondence took place ? — Yes. 

537. Were any copies of that printed correspondence put into the tiands of the 
'Government, or of persons connected with the Government? — None were put into 
the hands of Government by myself, but they were circulated ♦ery freely through* 
oiit Calcutta. 

538. Was that published in your Journal ?— No ; I asked permission of Govern- 
ment to publish the correspondence, and they declined to give me permission so 
to do. 

539. You were asked whether any officer of Government, or any person on Lord 
Hastings’s personal staff communicated with you : did any other person whatever, 
-on the, part of Lord Hastings, whether in the service of the Company or not, com- 
municate with you ? — No person whatever did so. But I beg to add, that after 
this letter was sent in, I received an intimation that a shorter letter had better 
be \vritten, to be sent to Madras, which shorter letter should be confined to the 
subject of the postage, leaving out all the reasonings with respect to the freedom of 
the press. 

540. Did you receive any answer to the letter which has been read to the Com- 
mittee.^ — I did. 

541. Will you state what that answer was ? — It is dated the 22d of January 
1820. [The same was read. Vide Appendix'.] 

542. Was the letter which was sent in to the Government in your own hand- 
writing, or transcribed for you by any other person ? — In my own handwriting ; all 
my correspondence with the Indian Government was in my own handwnting ; 
'knowing what the natives were, I never trusted them on such occasions. 

543. Were the paragraphs in the letter which you sent in numbered ?— They were. 

544. And you can state that they were numbered in the same series as the 
.printed copy you have in your hand r— Yes. 

545. In distinct paragraphs ?— Yes. 

546. You feel confident of that? — Yes j that is the universal mode of writing in 
India. 

547. How do you account for this allusion of the chief secretary^ in which he 
says, ** With reference to the observations contained in paragraphs 9 to 159 Of your 
•letter of the 16th instant inclusive, he directs me to suite, that many of the Supposed 
grounds of grievance, adverted to in those paragraphs, appear to reft on nd solid 
foundation**?-^! take it that from para^llhs 9 to 19 included those parts which 
the secretary did not think it necessaiy to make any remarks upon. 

^48. But paragraphs 9 to 19 in your printedi letter do not, in tte slightest de- 
gree, refer to the supposed grounds of .grievance?— To show that this is not the 
' . . . first 
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first moment that this question has ariseii; there is an explanation in a note to this Mr. 

pamphlet, printed in Calcutta in tile year 1821, in which that is noticed. J. $. Buckingham, 

549. How do you account for it ? — My impitssion is this, that the government _ , 
at Bengal, feeling it their duty to ^nd to the governor of Madras the letter which May iSae. 

1 had written, and their answer to it, omitted that part which rdlated to the proceed- . — ^ ‘ 

ings at Madras, and to that which was known to be offensive to the Madras govern- 
ment} and in order that this answer to my letter might correspond with what 
they sent away, some alteration of the paragraphs might have been made on that 
account. 

You have stated that you were informed that the Government wished you 
to write a short letter for the purpose of transmission to Madras ; which short letter , 
you did write, and which was sent to Madras ; therefore there seems to be no 
occasion for sending any part of this longer letter to Madras when a shorter one 
was written for that purpose?-— No, I had no means of knowing how it was, nor 
can I imagine how it was; 1 mention this only to show that there is great good 
faith on my part, because I stated the discrepancy at the time. 

551. Before you sent this long letter to the Government, can you recollect how 
many copies you made of it ? — I am quite sure that there was only one copy. 

552. You arc quite sure that there was but one copy kept in your possession of 
the letter you sent to the Government? — Quite sure. 

.<)53. You are quite sure that that was the same copy from which you compiled 
that book ? — Quite sure. 

554. Is there any reference in that answer of the Government, to the request 
you made in your letter, that some rules might be laid down for the conduct of your 
paper?— There is in the 11th paragraph, and from that to the end. \l'he same was 
read.'\ 

355. How do you conceive that that bears upon the paragraph which appears 
to have been omitted in the official copy of your letter ? — 1 should think, that if 
my answer had been confined simply to an exposition of the matters relating to 
the Madras government, and had not gone specifically into a justification of my 
conduct, owing to my conceiving the existence of ho restriction, that such a pointed 
allusion to the nature of those restrictions, and the reasons for considering them 
still in existence, would not have been offered. • 

556. Did you write any letter, in answer to this, to the Government ; or did 
that close the correspondence, with regard to that offence? — I did not write any 
letter, but I wrote a notice, in compliance with the wish of the Governor-general 
in Council, which notice was published in my paper of the 11th of February, 1 820. 

As the correspondence of the Bengal government makes complaint of that notice, * 

1 think it important that it should be read. It is as follows : 

“ Notice to Subseribon under the Madras Presidency. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to be able to announce to our subscribers under the Madras 
presidency, that the measures we have taken to counteract the evil apprehended from the 
date interruption of the free postage of the Journal through their territories, have hitherto 
been attended with a success beyond our most sanguine expectations, and promise us more 
satisfactory results than even the continuance of that system itself would, for a long period 
at least, have commanded.” 

That is the notice 1 issued in compliance with the wishes of the Governor, and 
upon that that correspondence ceased. I had a right to infer, therefore, that that 
was deemed by the Government a sufficient atonement, 

557. From whom did you receive the intimation you have mentioned, of the 
wish of the Government that certain parts should be omitted in the letter you sent 
to the Government ?— It came, I think, from Mr. Che.ssney. 

558. In what situation is Mr. Chessney?— He was then private secretary to 
Lord Hastinp. BnVPP Cprrespondence took place on that subject; it was only 
•a verbal communication. 

^ 559 * ^^"hat was the nature of the intimation given to you by Mr. Chessney?— 

The nature of the intimatipn given to me was, that a great Jealousy existed* between 
the Govetnorrgeneral at Madras and Lord Qa^ings himself, personally, on this 
ground; .that at Madras a meeting had been held, the chief object of which was to 
eulogise Lord Hastings for his emancipation of. ^nd that efforts were 

made by the newspapers there to publish a full report of the proceedingp at that 
meeting. Qn one of the papers bei^ sent to the censor at Madra§,''tm, by order 
of Gpv'erhOr Ellipt, struck it the wvernor refusing to let those pfaises of Lord 
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Hastings be published. Under those circumstances, it was stated to me that great 
hostility of feeling existed between them, and that Lord Hastings's wish was to 
omit in the correspondence anything which might give a fresh cause for the irrita- 
Um) which he lamented; and under tliose circumstances, that it would be better 
to write a shorter letter, confining it entirely to the question of the postage. Tiiat 
was communicated to me by Mr. Chessney. 

This communication with Mr. Chessney was after your letter had been sent 
to the Government?— After my long letter had been sent to the Governraent. 

561. Do you know whether at the time you had this communication with Mr. 
Chessney, your long letter had been put on the proceedings of the Government ?— 
That I do not know. 

562. Was this communication with Mr. Chessney anterior to the date of the 
public letter that was addressed to yo\i, in answer to your long letter ?— I CailllOt 

speak distinctly to that ; 1 should think it was. 

563. And you are positive that you had no communication with Mr. Chessney 
on the subject of any alteration proposed in your long letter ? — I am quite sure that 
I never saw Mr. Chessney upon this subject till after the long letter had been given 
in ; 1 think it was within a day or two after. 

564. You are certain that it never was withdrawn, and another substituted for 
it?- — Certainly not. 

565. Were you in the habit of having communication with Mr. Ches.sney upon 
subjects relating to your paper? — Ycs,iVery frequently. 

5^6. That is, other communications besides the one in question ? — Yes. 

567. You arc quite certain that one of those copies could not be a rough copy, . 
Md the other a corrected copy? — My opinion upon that subject is quite clear, that 
the copy which appears in this printed book is an exact copy of the letter I sent in. 

568. Will you state what w;a8 the next occasion on which the Government found 
fault with your conduct as editor of the Calcutta Journal? — The next was a letter 
on military pay at Hydnibad, the writer of which was demanded by the Govern- 
ment, and his name was given up. That of course was one of those letters which 
occasioned tlie displeasure of the Government, or they would not have asked for 
the author. That was published in the Calcutta Journal of the 29tli of Fcbruaiy 
1820. 

569. Who was the writer of the letter ? — Captain Smith. 

570. Have the goodness to read the letter ? — It is in page 416 of the Calcutta 
Journal. 

* • * “To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

“ Sir, 

“ Although the subject on which I am about to address you may appear trifling in the 
eyes of gentlemen whose families daily risk more on a single card, than the yearly pittance 
of a soldier would amount to, and who, in the true spirit of northern economy, would still 
pate that pittance downward, yet as there are others by whom the information may be 
deemed of importance, and as there is certainly one in India who is so truly the soldier’s 
friend, that no suggestion, tending to ameliorate his condition, can be regarded with indif- 
ference; 1 venture, without further preface, to ofler you the observations subjoined, as there 
is no medium through which I can qoih! for a more ready insertion, a more impartial states 
ment, or a more extensive circulation of them tlian your Journal ; and as I can vouch for the 
authenticity of the facts therein mentioned, 1 ofler you my real name and address, to be 
made such use of as justice to you and to the cause may require at your discretion. The 
pay of the soldiery on the Madras establishment is calculated in Arcot rupees, forces 
in advance are always, or nearly always, paid in the coin of the Nizam, which is distributed 
(whatever the exchange may be) at tbe mte of Hydrabad rupees 111 for too Arcot rupees. 
The money exchange has long been gradually and regularly upon the increwe in favour of 
Madras ; it is at present higher,.! believe, than it ever bias been. Government bills now sell 
at Hydrabad, anywhere and everywhere, save the pay-office, at a premium of 19 1 per cent. 
Sohat rupees. It appears then that the officer and soldier receives 8 4 per cent, less by 
money than ho receives by bill ; this difleience is a loss, and not a surplusage, it arises from 
the extreme and acknowledged depreciation of tbe Sonat rupee, which does not contain 
nearly tbe amount of silver which its standard purports that it should contain. I have 
reason to ];>elieve that the Sonat rupee, upon the average, falls up per ceot. short in real value 
of the Arcot rupee, if not more ; thuathe exchange of sterling silver at Hydrabad for sterling 
silver at Madras is in reality in favour of Hydraoad. A man who should propose counters 
to be passed as sterling money, would be riaiculed and laughed at, yet to pass a depreciated 
rupee at its standard value is an absurdity of the same kind, though not quite so glaring. 
If the sametquaAtum of nnadulteratcd silver was paid to the soldier when at Hydrabad as 
wlien at. Madr^ia, 1 am confident that the real exchange never would difle^ on either side 
above two or three per cent. Diamonds may be bought too. dearly ; the (xmvenience of a cer- 
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tain and easy transfer of property may be piitehased at too high a price. Between places Mr. 

relatively situated as Ilydrabad and Madras, merchants, rather than pay so enormous a dif- J- Buckingham, 

ference of exchange as 8 i per cent, sterling monej^ would under^ the expense, and risk — — 

the danger of the carriage of bullion. Independent of the loss to tlie soldier and 8ep<iy as 95 May 1896. 

above mentioned, the pr^ent method of paying the troops produces tyo effects pregnant with 
the most important ewls. First, the demoralization of the officer’s character, by inducing 
him to traffic in bills ; secondly, it affords to those through whose hands much money 

J iasses, a strong temptation to illicit gain. I have known Arcot rupees arrive at Ilydrabad 
or the payment of ue troops, who notwithstanding received their pay in the coin of the 
Nizam ; nay further, I ^ve known Arcot rupees arrive very early in tne month, yet only 
half the pay of the troops distributed to them about the 10th; the other half, in the same 
manner, about the 20th. What inference must be drawn from this most certain fact? either 
that the shroffs and sowcars were disposed to drive rather a hard bargain, or that they really 
did not poBsess a sufficient quantity of Sonat rupees for the whole payment of the troops. By 

the 28th, then, the Arcot rupees could be coined afresh with immense profit into Sonat rupees, 
if the base coin of the Nizam did not long ere that period naturally revert to them. 1 nave 
known the self-same officer who brou^t the Arcot rupees to Ilydrabad, and was about to 
return to the Company’s country, refuse his pay in the very money he had escorted : he did 
indeed at last receive it, but by much importunity, and as a great favour. Gold, 1 have 
heard, has frequently arrived for tho payment of the troops, which was nevertheless, previous 
to pay-day, exchanged into the base coin of the Nizam. What these facts carry with them, 

1 leave to the pumic to judge, who will undoubtedly keep in mind that there have been 
gentlemen concerned in the payment of the troops, who have retired with the most princely 
fortunes. 1 beg leave to suggest as an advisable measure, that the troops in advance 
should be hereafter paid at the current rate of exchange ; and if it should be thought neces- 
sary, that eight or nine per cent, should he subtracted from their pay. Thus, instead of 
a concealed, making a clear, certain and avowed deduction from their publics allowances. 

** 1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Poonah, Jan. 30, 1820. <S.” 

571. What letter did you receive upon the subject of that article ? — I received 
a letter from Government, which is in the correspondence, stating that, as the 
author of that letter had professed his willingness to give his real name and address, 
the Government desired to have it, and I accordingly furnished it to the Goverp- 
inent. 

572. Will you read your answer to the Government ? — [The same xtms read. 

Vide Appendix.'] 

573. What further took place upon the subject ? — No further communication 
with me took place ; but I learnt from Captain Smith himself that he received 
a letter from Government calling his attention to this letter, and asking for the 
information which he had detailed in the Journal ; that be then gave all tho infers, 
ination he possessed upon the subject ; and the Government being satisfied of the 
existence of those evils, took the most prompt and effectual measures to remedy 
them. In fact, the evil was remedied. 

574. What was the next occasion on which you had a correspondence with the 
Government respecting your paper? — ^The next occasion was on account of a letter 
in the Journal of the 3d of November 1828 ; a letter beaded “ Military Monopoly,” 
and signed by a young officer ; it is as follows : 

"Sir, 

" Frequent instances have been related to me of the officers on the general staff of the 
army, fixed permanently at stations, taking advantage when corps have been ordered to 
march, for the purpose of effecting the relief, to monopolize the bungalows of the relieved 
corps, in order to make their brother officers of the relieving corps rent them at a most usu- 
rious rate. The object of this mean transaction is to improve their already filled purses, at 
the expense of those who have been performing every species of military duty, whilst these 

f entlemen have been making their fortunes. 1 have said, 'instances nave been,’ because 
positively could not believe it, had not it fallen, I am sorry to say, to my lot to suffer under 
the monopoly. On my arrival at die station assigned to the battalion with which I am now 
doing duty, f naturally made it a first point to buy a bungalow. I pitched on one which the 

person who has the care of it told me oelonged to Captain — j I went to a second and 

to a third, which also, I was infomed, hdonged to the same gentleman; I, however, selected ’ 

one of them, and was on the point of writing to Captain regarding it, when I was 

informed by an officer, who, 1 believe, had appliea for the purpose of renting it, that 
' unless it was taken for certain all the time tho battidion remained here, and the rent, 50 
rupees, paid monthly (I snppose on account of Captain being fearful of the dis- 

honesty of the renter, for which I am very much obliged to him), it would not be rented.’ 

I am not the only one who suffers; it is a general injustice. I give you a specimen of the 
sums paid by this gentleman for the different houses, together with the moaiffil;f rent he 
asks ; and I appear to the public if he does not deserve being brought forwa,^tfr and his pro- 
ceedings reprobated by the whede army. It is most shameful; for these heavy contributions 
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always fall upon the -junior ' officers of the army. It is a traffic fit for a Jew, but totally 
incompatible with the charoicter of a British officer. ‘ 

" 1 buogaloW, purchases for 500 rent required, 40 monthly. 

1 ' l»5PO ■ ■ ■ — ' .■ 60-v • 

Sir, the value of these three honses is ^,goo rupees, which money, if eVeh put into the 
yefy best hoiises of agency, would hot get him more than nine per cent, per annnm, or 261 
iujpees. The inteiest of this sum, agre^bly to his obliging terms, is 140 rupees monthly, 
or . per annum, 1,680, being nearly two-thirds of his capital. Finding there Was ho possibi- 
jit;y of suiting myself at this most exorbitant rate, I went upon a second expedition. Tlie 
first house I went to was Captain — , the second his, the third his, tne fourth his ; 
fhey were all rented at the same general rate as those of Captain — ; viz. so as to clear 

the capital sum in 18 months. Psrhdps Mtiy Of youf Moerg may suppose that these two 

gentlemen bought up the houses for the purpose of obliging those officers who occupied 
Aem previously to toeir being relieved ; this 1 positively deny ; and as positively assert, that 
the sole object of their purchasing them was speculation to benefit themselves, by exacting 
usurious rent from those officers who unfortunately had not previously made their purchases.. 
One proof is the actual refusal of one of these monopolists to sell when an officer ofiered to 
become a purchaser. 1 appeal to the amy if such conduct speaks fine and honourable feel- 
ing; is it like the British officer to seize upon houses for the sole purpose of extorting from 
young men mure than a fourffi of their allowances? It is extortion; I’or they have not had 
the fair opportunity of becoming purchasers from the officers of the corps they were especially 
appointed to relieve ; and I hear from older officers, that there is a regulation to that effect. 
1 am sure it must be the wish of every officer in the army (the parties themselves excepted), 
indeed, of every gentleman in India, that a practice so totally at variance with lilierality 
ahonld be reprobated; and I sincerely hope that some of oiir brother officers, holding 
situations near the most noble the Commander-in-chief, will view such conduct in the light 
it deserves ; if they do, and will introduce the same to the notice of his Excellency, his well- 
known high sense of honour and liberality will, I feel assured, induce him to put a stop to 
a monopoly so unjust towards the officers of the service, so derogatory to the character of 
those engaged in the usurious transaction, and so totally unbecoming that generosity so 
characteristic of and natural to military men. 

" Your’s, &c. 

, ” A Young Officer." 


575- Were you called upon by the Government to state the writer of that 
letter? — I was. 

576. What answer did you return ? — My recollection of the tenor of the answer 
is, that I desired permission from the Government to communicate with the officer, 
and to obtain his consent ; the Government gave me permission ; 1 communicated 
with the officer, obtained his permission, and handed his name up to Government. 

577. Did any other correspondence take place between you and the Government 
after what you have stated? — Not upon that particular subject. 

578. Did that satisfy the Government? — That satisfied the Government quite. 

579. What was the next occasion on which you received a communication from 
{he Government? — The next communication was on the 6lh of November 1820. 
when the letter by ^mulus, on merit and interest, was published. Of that letter 
great complaint was made; and it was intended to he made the subject of prose- 
cution by criminal information ; but the criminal information was withdrawn, on 
the condition that an apology should be made to the Advocate-general in court, 
and that the motion should pass without opposition. The purport of the letter is 
to complain of myself for having admitted praise to the Government, which this 
disappointed and uittcr writer fancied they did not deserve. The letter is dated 
November the 1st, 1820; it is in the Calcutta Journal of the 6th of November. 
It is as follows: 



To the Editor , of the. Caksotta Journal.’' 


“ Permit me to offer a few observations on a portion of a letter contained in your paper 
of yesterday, signed B. The passages to which 1 allude are as follows : ' Merit is of such 
an obstinate anOvVolatile nature, that it will force itself into notice. We can boast of men 
who have gone on altogether by their own exertions, who have made their own interest, 
whose ze^l and activity have been as conspicuous as their conduct is praiseworthy and 
exemplary.' Now, Sir, the sentimei\t here expressed with so much confidrace and boldness 
seems entirely inadmissible ; it will scarcely bear the test of a nice and rigorous scrutiny ; 
and as such an expression of opinion, brought forward in this public manner, might tend to 
mislead persons temote from the scene, it is necessary it should be combated until proofs can be 
adducedt^o^sufilcient force, to render it of admissible validity. 1 have been long resident, 
and not a inattentive observer of passing transactions, in this country, and ^find that 

a tolerably mrtwte <murse of inspection has led to a amclusion almost diametrically opposite 

to 
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to that which your correspondent has arrived at. No species of merit (I shall advance it 
without much apprehension of controversion) reives in this country a commensurate 
remuneration ; but, on the contraiy, every indication of rising genius is repressed, with the 
most undi^uised and inconsiderate wantonness; and every excitement and emulation is 
barbarously and cruelly withheld, except by the pernicious means of a political influence, 
or, as it is generally termed, intenut. Now the remotest prospect*remain6, to an olheer in 
India, of rising to a participation in the honours and emoluments attach^ to numberless 
situations in the service ; and the man of independent mind, who disdains to crouch and to 
fawn on his superior, is condemned to afflicting and perpetual indimnoe. His condition 
closely resembles that of a slave condemned to the galley, who toils, with constant and 
unremitted exertion, in the service of a cruel and careless master, without a distant prospect 
of emancipation, or the remotest hope of personal beneflt. 

" Had Juvenal flourished in our days, the following sentence could not have been more 

oonreedy or juotiy framed to suit the situation of the times: ' Probitas laudatnr et algat' 

And had you seen, as I have repeatedly had occasion to witness, the brave and meritorious 
soldier pining, in brokenness of spirit, over his disappointed hopes, and languishing in 
obscure neglectfulness, 1 am inclined to believe you would not so unhesitatingly have given 
insertion to your correspondent’s partial and flattering representations, witlwut a word of 
disapprobation or commentary. In this conviction, I subscribe myself 

” Your obedient servant, 

" Calcutta, November 1, 1820. " ASmuIm.** 

4 

5 So. How did the Government manifest their displeasure to you upon that 
occasion? — Before ahy intimation was received from Government^ as to the impro- 
priety of this letter, 1 had been addressed by a correspondent, in a letter containing; 
a very severe reproof on myself for admitting it, saying, that although he was a great 
admirer of the freedom of the press, he thought this a violation of its spirit; and 
in answer to the reproof of that correspondent, I penned this note, which I think 
important to be read. 

Note of the Editor. 

That yve should subject ourselves to the daily taunts and sneers of enemies ; to the kind 
and salutary, yet, at the same time, painful reproofs of friends; and even to the displeasure 
of that impartial justice which we believe truly resides in the official autlmrities of Uie 
Government, who can be presumed to be influenced towards us neither by friendship nor 
enmity, is one of the greatest drawbacks to the pleasure arising from a consciousness of well- 
intentioned efforts in the performance of our duty. It is nevertheless, we believe, a neces- 
sary and an unavoidable consequence of the determination on which we have long acted, 
namely, a full reliance on the sincerity of those assurances held out to India, of a Freedom 
in the discussion of all topics, — a right understanding of which would be promotive of public 
good,- — and a desire to avail ourselves of this freedom, whenever after examination and re^ 
flection the corninunications of correspondents should appear to us to contain nothing foj> 
bidden by law, nothing offensive to decency or good morals, nothing perversive of justii^ 
and nothing destructive of public good or of private virtue. It is known to many of our best 
friends that we have so little reliance on the infallibility of our own judgment, that there are 
few cases made matter of public discussion in which we do not rather gather the opinion of 
many than rely merely on our own ; and in which we do not benefit, as far as our own con- 
victions may yield to the superior judgment of others, from the collective wisdom and expe- 
rience of the many. There are cases, however, which upon the face of them carry their own 
refutation so strongly, that the best means of combating the principles they avow, and bring- 
ing them into disrepute, is to print them in the absurd and objectionable way in which they 
are stated. We have done this with the political creeds of our contemporaries here, with 
the base expositions of the Courier in Lonaou, with the letters of Hy, and others, some- 
times with comment and sometimes without, leaving it to the good sense of our readers to 
make the comments, which, as they would suggest themselves in every mind, were quite 
unnecessary to dwell on. Wc have a hundred times most distinctly disavowed participation 
in the sentiments of correspondents, unless when so expressed by us; and we here again, 
if it can be necessary, most distinctly disavow any participation in the present. The writer, 
indeed, commenced by blaming us for the admissiou into our columns of a sentiment which 
to his mind is inadmissible'; namely, ^ that merit will force its way, and that the Indian army 
boasts many moud instances of men indebted entirely to their own merit for their present 
eminence.’ The truth of this is so iucontrovertible, that if a man were to write to eternity 
he could never disprove it. So at least we think. The writer of the letter, however, thinks 
differently ; and if we permitted the one to contend for his opinion (for after all it is a men 
opinion, and does not descend to state facts on either one siae or the other), we could not in 
fairness deny the other a place for bis. The writer of the offensive letter tells us^ that had 
we seen as much of India as he has done, we should not have printed the paragraph of which 
he complains, without disapprobation or commentary. Another comes, and says, that if we 
knew as much of India as he knows, we should have rejected the letter of the dissatisfied 
man altogether. But we are not responsible for the opinions of either. And whenever we 
give our own, we do so not on the experience of others, who profess to havb ^n wery little 
indeed, though we are glad, at times, to proiil by the knowledge of those who^^e seen more. 
We have so often given our own opinions to the world on the subject of thi^lndian Govern- 
054 ^ 
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ment, that it would be thought a fulsome tautology of panegyric if we were here^to repeat 
J. S. Bwifnigbom, all^at we have before tlionght and felt on this head, and would subject us to the charge of 

n vice which we loathe and abhor from the bottom of our heart. This, however, we may say 
95 Afay i 8 s.& vrith safoty, that in all the various coifiitries of the earth which we have had occasion to 

^ visit, ;W 0 . know of none— England, and ev^ America, not excepted*— where merit is so sure 

^ a pasnpo^ to eminence, either in the civil and military service of the Company, or in the 

wattui of life that are without its bounds. With reg^d more particularly to the two former, 
it is known to every man who has Imn 18 months in flie country, and who has made any 
ioqniiy at all, that the best and choicest offices and appointments in the gift of the Govern- 
ment here ore unsparingly bestowed on those who can best fill them ; and that there is no 
country on earth, where the place held by a man is a surer indication of his comparative 
talent than iu India. We do not mean that it is graduated by a scale of so much talent to 
f 80 many hundred rupees per month, because some are paid in larger proportions of honour 
than money 5 but we mean, that there is not a single post of importance, tne duties of which 
ICQUifC Uilciit find integrity to diBcbtirgo thciu ubly und faithfully) in any branch of the 
service, that is not filled by men whose principal claim to that distinction is their fitness for 
the office they enjoy. It is almost painful to cite names, where they pour upon ones recol- 
lection in such a host that one knows not which to select, or else spontaneously write, and 
a gdaxy of worth and talent, in places of the highest eminence, would immediately appear, 
which for those who are sp highly gifted, the posts of honour and trust, that require integrity 
rather than talent, are the sure and just reward for length and well-tried fidelity of service- 


I beg to state that that note was written previously to any Animation being given 
of this letter having been displeasing to the Government. 

581. Was the apology which was stated in a former [>art of your evidence to 
have been made, and which terminated the prosecution for that letter, made after 
that note appeftred, or before ? — After the note appeared. No intimation of the 
displeasure of Government arose till after that note iiad appeared. 


Icmris^ 26" die Maii, 1826. 


RICHARD WELLESLEY, ESQUIRE, IN THE CHAIR. 

■ ■ 

p 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham, called in ; and further Examined. 


Mr. 

7 . S. Buchingham, 
26 May 182G. 




582. IN the copy which you put in of your letter of January 1820, the Com- 
mittee observe that that letter is dated the 1 8th of January, the reply of the Secretary 
to Government acknowledges the receipt of a letter dated the 1 6th, and received on 
the 18th ; did that excite your attention at the time? — Not at all; it is the letter 
respecting the post-office at Afadras, because a reference is made to the dates at 
which they were put in and delivered in the notice to subscribers under the Madras 
Presidency, which was drawn up in conformity \vith the wish expressed by the 
Government, to explain the circumstances. 1 observe there, after these words. 

The editor, in reply to this demand, laid before the Government a statement of 
facts explanatory of the notice which thus excited displeasure,” a note which states 
that it was delivered on the i8tb ultimo; and that corresponds therefore with the 
statement contained in the official correspondence, that it was dated on the 16th, 
and received on the 1 8th. 

583. But you have printed it as dated on the 18th ? — I take that to be an error. 

584* Is it an error on your part ? — It is ; I have no knowledge wbetber it is 

really the 16th or the 18th. 

585. Did you make any considerable alterations in your letter ?^ — Not one that 
I recollect. 

586. You cannot state from your recollection now whether that letter wa-s dated 
the 16th or the i8tb? — *■! cannot. < 

587. Have you anything that can assist your memory? — Not at all, except the 

note to which 1 have referred, which states that this letter was delivered on the 
1 8tb. considering that the government-house in Calcutta is only a few 

streets from b^printkig-oifice, it is probable that it might have been writtdh and 
delivered on tile same day. 

588. The 
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588. The copy you have printed is dated on the 18th? — It is, which is on the Mr. 

day that Government have staled*it to have been received. J, S. Buckingkairh. 

589. When you say that the letter was probably written und delivered on the ^ MaynBit]. 

same day, are you aware that the letters bear the date of the meeting of the Council, ^ 

and not of the very day on which they are written — I'hat flmy account perhaps . 

for the difference between the dates of tny copy and the official copy. 

590. Were you aware before that there was that difference in the dates between 
tlie two c(>[)ie6 ? — Certainly not 

591. Are you in the habit of writing eighteen in length, or do you write it in 
figures? — In figures always. 

592. Is your figure oi eight at all like a six, so that there could be a mistake in • 
that resi)ect ? — I think the eight does in some measure resemble a six- 

593. Have you a copy of the address which was presented to the Marquis of 
Hastings at Madras ? — I have, it is ns follows : 

My Lord, 

We, tile European inhabitants of Madras, deeply impressed with a sense of tlie benefits 
confViiTed on the British Empire in India by fhe wisdom of your Lordship’s councils, beg 
Iciive rt‘S|n;c*trully to oflbr lliese our conlial congratulations on the cmiiuint success which 
luis distinguished the measures of your Lordship’s administration. Though remote from the 
imrnediute scene of your ^Lordship’s splendid achievements, we have nevertheless viewed 
with profound interest the bold and honourable policy by which they have been guided ; 
and when we contemplate the situation of British India at the period your Lordship first 
assnnied the reins of government, we cvnniot forbear expressing onv admiration of the wisdom 
and energy which have conducted public affairs to their present unparalleled state of pros- 
perity. Your Lordship found our territory invaded on one hand by a brave and hardy race 
of iiiountaiuc(U’s, on the other menaced by a lawless host of rapacious freebooters, while the 
native iadopciKlont princes evinced a disjiosition to take advantage of existing circumstances, 
and attempt measures hostile to our power, 'I’he repeated aggressions of the Government of 
No[)aul pro(i(*eded to an extent that demanded the prompt application of the military re- 
sources of the State. To cluialiso aii active and daring foe, intrenched in the fustnesses of 
a uiouiitainous country nearly impe rvious to the usual mode of warfare, was an arduous and 
doubtful enterprise. The contest was novel and interesting, and our troops encountered an 
enemy wortliy of their prowess ; but all obstacles vanished before your liorclship’s well-con- 
certed plans, and the struggle terminated in a treaty glorious to the British arms, ’fhe 
measures adojHcd by your Lordship to repel the destructive incursions of those predatory 
hordes, who for so many years desolated a considerable portion of our possessions, proclaim 
the same, talent and energy by which the war in Nepaul was conducted. The faithless 
jK)liey pursued by some ol’ our allies paved thq^ay for great and beneficial changes. The 
iiile Marattah war ensued, and the perfidious conduct of the native princes met with merited 
punishment. It was a war of peculiar character, carried on against myriads of lawlifBs aiuU.' 
mercenary troops, whose wild discipline and wide-spreading desolation in vain attempted to 
evade the influence of scientific movements. It became m a ihomeiit a war with States ; 
but the heroes of Mahidpoor and Covygaum, Seetabuldy and Kirkee, gallantly uKserted the 
British honor, and reaped unfading laurels. In the sieges of Uutrass and Asseerghur, con- 
ducted accorfling to the strict rules of the art, success was secured by wise precautionary 
measures. Thus the strength of the enemy, which lay in their mountains, their swanns of 
freebooters, and their fortresses, opposed no permanent resistance to the ellbrts of disciplined 
valour. The state of licentious misrule which produced those migratory banditti no logger 
exists ; order is established, and vigour infused into evety department of the State. The 
husbandman has joyfully resumed his labour, the great source of wealth and power; con- 
fidence revives, aud trade flourishes with renewed activity. The peasant reaps the fruit of 
his useful toil beneath the broad mgis of British power, and blesses the arm which sustains 
tile shield under whoso protection reposes the destiny of so many nations. The most accom- 
plished statesmen, while they provide for the defence and security of the reulin, neglect not 
to cherish the arts of peace. To cultivate the province of the human mind, to call forth its 
latent powers, and direct its energies to the improvement of society, to give a character and 
colour to the moral intelligence and spirit of the age, has justly been considered essential to 
the welfare of the political system. On agriculture, on arts and commerce, liberal know- 
ledge exerts a powerful and perniauent influence ; it adds to the resources of a jicople, while 
it increases their happiness, and is inlimatelv connected with the vilal interests of mankind. 

Y our Lordship’s attention to this important branch of legislature has not escaped our notice ; 
and the numerous institutions formed for the instruction of the native population, aie illiis- 
irious monuments of British generosity, consecrated by the wisdom of your Lordship to the 
prosperity of the empire. While contemplating this important subiect, it must have occulted 
that, to Uic attainment of truth, freedom of inquiry wjg essentially necessary; that public 
opinion was tlie strongest sup|>ort of just government, aud that liberty of discussion served 
but to strengthen the nands of the Executive. Such freedom of discussion was the . gift of 
a liberal and enlightened mind; an invaluable and unequivocal expression of ^lose sentirnents 
evinced Ijiy tlu^ wnole tenor of your Lordship’s admiiiiKtration. Such ^are a few^f tlie most 

E roniiuent features of a government whose character and conduct form a brd^iit era in the 
istory of our country. At this particular period we are enabled to view tffe subject with 
0..').;^, r. 2 peculiar % 
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Mr. peculiar advantage ; we aee clearly developed the eprings of that able and in^eate policy 

J, ^. Bffckiitgiam. oy which effecta have been produced which must estcite the adiiiiration of posterity. We 

■. — '.I I see the gruid object of those operations which embraced so wide a £eld of action, and can. 

1896. duly appreciate the merit of those mo^^y combinations by which such glorious success has 

been <60lhmanded. We now contemplate in tranquillity that extensive coalition, directed by 
^ a crafty and deceitful policy, which has disappeared before our banners. The reign of peace 

is restored, security and justice established, and a gradual system of improvement introduced 
info every department, conducive to the hampinesa of society. In a word, when we look 
back to tne period under review, we cannot fail to aoknowled^ that those stupendous pro- 
jects, which led to such splendid and happy results, were conceived by a powerful and in- 
tr^id genius, carried into elFect with consnmmate judgment, and concluded with unpre- 
oeoemed success. We entreat your Lordship to accept of fois imperfect expression of our 
sentiments, and of assurance of oar profound respect. That yOur Lordship may long continue 
' to guide those councils, whose measures embellish the proud annds of tmr country's glory, 
is the earnest prayer of, 

“ My Lord, &c. 8w. fitc." 


/ 


594. What was the next occasion on which the Government complained to you 
respecting your paper ?— The next subject of communication between myself and 
Government was for asserting that foe prospectus of the John Bull newspaper was 
sent free of postage; that was on the 3d of July 182 u With foe permission of 
the Committee I will read that portion of foe prospectus itself which particularly 
relates to foe Calcutta Journal and its manager, and which induced me to mention 
it as a subject of complaint, that it had received foe permission of foe Government 
to be circulated free throughout foe territories. It is as follows : “ While the tur- 
bulence of faction serves to agitate and distract the public mind in Great Britain, 
by fomenting bitter and sanguinary animosities, and by dissolving eveiy tie of social 
afTetitidh' and public trust, it might be expected that her distant possessions would 
afford no field for the propagation of delusive doctrines, tending to shake the 
established order of things, by scattering the firebrands of discord and discontent 
aroQtid; yet„ however strange it. may appear to persons at a distance, foe arts 
which distinguish foe disaffected and seditious at home, in foe public dissemination 
of their opinions, have been actively eniployed for some time to impose a false and 
degrading character on the Indian press, and to conjure grievances and wrongs into 
existence pf which foe peaceable and enlightened inbabitauts of India had before 
lib conceptitfo, These artSt indeed, have been largely detected and exposed ; but 
it is not in the nature of faction to feel abashed by disgrace ; detection only serves 
to increase its animosity $ and exposur«||^roduces an enlargement of its exertions, 
for foe purpose of obscuring foe light of truth and of just policy, by the delusions of 

«%xtraf^agant sophistry. To such an extent has this inveterate hostility against the 
principles of social order and civil subordination been carried, that feelings of gene- 
ral and jpst indignation have been excited, and foe application pf an antidote, by 
foe estabiishment of a strictly constitutional press, has been .loudly called for. To 
loect this natural aud generally expressed desire, and to afford ample opportunity 
for men of principle and talent to vindicate foe most precious blessings of their 
birthright, a new paper has been projected, which it is foe object of this address to 
introduce to the notice Of the |ndian public. The pretensions of John Bull could 
not perhaps be better expressed than by saying, foat it shall endeavour to exhibit 
a marked contrast to the tone, temper, sentiments and doctrines of foe Calcutta 
Journal. What it may be must be seeu hereafter; wbat it shall iu)t be may be 
told at once. It shall not seek a guilty profit, or a guiltier popularity, by reviling 
our holy religion, by libelling established authorities, by calumniating foagistrates, 
and by insulting public decency, under the pretence of liberty; independence and 
free discussion. Under foe. cloak of these imposing names, .foe most seditious and 
infisLfoiii&tory principles have been disseminated in India for Wd years past. 
Reii^on is insulted ; foe laws are defied ; liberty is abused ; mid it is in defence of 
these that a call is now made on foe free, the orderly and the pious, to unite, not 
merely ifoeir wishes, but tiieir efforts. It wofild not become the editor to speak of 
his dvifti 'moans of dontrihuting to fois greafoSject; hut his moti^S have been^fo^ 
stated ; ^nd lie trusts that those who approve h.u priuci{de8 mH concur, fiy ibeir 
patronage and nssistanoi^ liy foeir countenance and their .folents, to establish the 
influence and extend tlie character of John. Bull in the East,” 

595. Was that the part you complained of? — ^Yes. The whole prospectus of 
the Johp Bulk was circulated free of posti^e by the Government, in consequence 
of which ilNfotained much wider circulation than it would have been lili^ to have 
obtained othwwise. 

596. How 
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596. Jlovy can yon prove that it was circulated free of postage?— I received 
a communication from Government upon the subject, which admitted the fact that 
i t was 80 circulated free of postage, but defended it upon the precedent of a free 
circulation having been given, two or three years before, to the prospectus of the 

Calcutta journal. • 

597. In what form did the Government complain of your conduct on this occa- 
,(]o'n? — The proceedings appear in a public letter from Bengal, dated the 1st of 
October 1821. — \The same was read. Vide Appendix.'] 

(Mr. Buckingham.) It appears from that letter that the Government referred the 
paragraph which appeared in the Calcutta Journal, complaining of the free circular 
tion of the John Bull, to the Advocate>general, to know whether he did not think 
it a lit subject foi^rosecution in the Supreme Court He stated that, upon ex- 
amining the paragraph, he did not conceive it to be libellous, and he dissuaded 
the Government from a prosecution ; in consequence of which they Chose the 
other mode of addressing a letter to me. 

598. As the Committee have not that letter before them, can you state the pur- 
port of it? — ^The substance of the proceeding is given in another public letter; it is 
contained in the 110th and following paragraphs of a public letter from Bengal, 
dated October the 1st, 1821. — [The same was read. Vide Appendix(^ 

599. After your answer to the Government, what further measures* were taken 

uiMinthat complaint? — No further measures. I inferred, from the Government 
not having followed up this by any measure, that they were satisfied with the expla- 
nation I gave. , 

60U. What was the next occasion on which the Government complained of your 
Journal r — ^'Fhe next occasion on which the Government complained was respecUng 
a letter that was supposed to reflect upon the Bishop. The letter is dated June the 
10th; it is published in the Calcutta Journal of the 10th of July 1821 ; and I beg 
to observe, that it had been announced for publication seven or eight days previously 
under the signature. The letter isJieaded “ Duties of Chaplains,** addressed 

** To the Editor of the Calcaita Journal. 

" Sir, 

** I shall be obliged by any of your correspondents ctearing up the following, for the 
(H.‘n«fit of your numerous subscribers at one of the largest military stations in India. 

" i am, your's, 810. 

#' A Chunhfnm, 

** And the ihiend of a Lady on her Death-bed.” 

" Western Provinces, * ~ 

" Sunday, June 10, 1821.” 

" Can a military chaplain, ftxed at a station where two King’s regiments are posted, 
besides numerous other corps and departments, which might occupy two clergymen gene^ 
rally, and whose duties therefore, when alone, require hk constant presence, aoMut himsi^ 
from the station without leave from the commanding offirwr'l At dtis sickly season his 
presence with the dying in hospital, and to inter the dead, sometimes six or eight per day, 
IS urgently required, and cannot decently be dispensed with, independent of the impropriety 
of also interrupting the proper observance of the Sabbath for two or three Sund^s succes- 
sively, whore so large a body of Christians are residing. It is asserted (and I conceive 
erroneouslyX that the chaplains have received orders from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not 
to make wemselves amenable to any military or other local authorities ; and therefbre, when 
a young couple at an out.-post prefer going to the expense of making the clergyman travel 
250 nuleB to go and marry them, he is at perfect liberty to accept the invitation, and to leave 
;},ooo other (Jhristians, his own parishioners, to buiy each other, and postpone all other 
Christian ordinances until his tour is completed, which iti this instance occupies, I under- 
stand, more than three Sabbaths. In consequence of one of these ill-timed ihatrimonial 
requisitions in December last, the performance of Divine service, and other religions obser- 
vances of the season, were entirely ov^looked at Christmas, which passed by for some 
Sundays in succession, and Christmas-day included, wholly unobsenrea. It would appear, 
therefore, to be highly exjisdient. that no military chaplain should have the option of quitting 
the duties of his sts^oo, qtxn any^inisplaced power vested in him Iw the Lord Bishop, unless 
he can also obtain ^ express written pertnission of the lock! authorities on die ^t to do 
80 ; and provided, in all sUch' cases; the seasoti is healthy^ and no one dangerously 111 ; and . 
that he shall unerringly return tp the station before die Sunday following, that Divine - 
vice may never be omitted in eenseqttence'of such requisitions.” 

601. In what manner did the Government find fliult with you for publishing that 
letter ?->-The Govemmrat first demanded the name of the author of th^netler, on 
the ground that it contained insinuations that were extremely disrespMtful to the 

o 54. G 3 Lord 
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a/. S. Duckingham, 
96 May 11806. 
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Mr. Lord Bishop. The leitcr of the Government is dated the 1416 of July. — [The same 
J. S. BuaUngham. ftHXS read. Vide Append^.] • 

■ 602. What answer did you g^ye to that letter? — The answer I^gave to that is 

s6May 182G. (jated on the 16th of July, two days following. — [The seme was rrnd^ Vide 
Appcndij:S\ . 

* oo;5. What was the next communication of the Government to you? — The 

Cjovernment ux^re not satisfied mth this explanation. I beg to stale, that the 
public letter states that that letter w^as written to me on the request of the BisKop, 
it not having struck the Government as offensive. The answer of the Government 
♦ is dated the 1 7th of July 1 823. — [ 2 Vte same was read. Vide Appendia;.] 

604. Did you make any reply to that letter? — I did; it is dated the 27th of 

^ July 1821. — [The same was 7 'ead, Vide Appetidije.'] ^ 

605. What followed upon that? — I received a letter dated the I2tli of August 

1821, 14 days after my long letter went in. — [ 7 %c same was read. Vide 
Appendix?^ 

606. After tliat letter on the loth of August, did any other correspondence lake 
place? — That was the close of that particular corres|>ondencc. 

607. Did tlie Government take any other measures, subsequently to that letter, 
respecting that transaction? — None whatever. 

608. What was the next occasion on which you received a complaint from the 
Government? — Tlie next occasion on which complaint was made, with respect to 
a publication in the Calcutta Journal, was an alleged libel on the secretaries. 
That is already before the Committee. That being made the subject of prosecution 
by the Su{i1*emc Court, no comiiiuuication was made to me by the Government 
upon the subject. That was on the 25th of October 1821. Then, on the 21st of 
November in the same year, there were proceedings instituted by criminal informa- 
tion, the result of which I have already stated. 

609. What was the next occasion on which the Government complained of your 
conduct as editor?- — Tlie next is a letter in the Calcutta Journal of May the ilHli, 

1822. It is headed, ‘‘A Free Press; Brevet and Local Rank,’^ and it is as 
•follows ; 


/ 


‘‘ To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sir, 

Were I to enunierate the benefits iu small matters and great, which within the last llirec 

{ rears (but particularly within ihe last one year) I know to have been done to the public service, 
)y the free exposures and discussions which have taken place in the columns of your Journal, 
I should fill up more than the whole of your * Asiatic Department^ for at least a couple of 
^ <lays^ and put to shame, if they have any, every one of the courtly well-fed tribe who have 
laboured to deprive the Indian world of that free press which is the greatest blessing that 
any rational people can enjoy. What abuses of power have already been checked by it ! 
With what wholesome fear has it already inspired many hundred public servants, who were 
before under no fear of control whatever! What civility, what attention to business, what 
alacrity and regularity it has helped to introduce in many of the public offices 1 yea, what 
virtue, public spirit, emulation to excel in their different callings, has it not given to many, 
who never before considered a place or appointment with any other thou^it but how the 
most was speedily to be made of it! How much more has it done to stop foul play, and 
introduce improvements in bazaars, and in the administration of military iusticc, fining, 
flogging, taxing, cheating — how much more than all the orders you can pick and cull out 
of that valuable compilation, as clear as it is rich, the Bengal Code! Yes, Sir, 1 congratu- 
late you most heartily on being, in a manner, the author of more improvements than all the 
laws and regulations that have yet been framed to improve things mendable. 1 congratulate 
tlie natives, from the bottom of my heart, at the good you have already done them ; and 1 
hope to see the lime when it will no longer be in the power of those who are supposed to 
protect them from fraud and violence, to harass them even in legal courts, and under rules 
and regulations. That it still is so, and that the most trying evils may be and are too often 
experienced, under legal forms, where the sufferer has little hope of redress, 1 could furnish 
some examples to any one who doubts the fact. Respecting the brevet and local rank 
conforred, or rather said to be conferred, by Indian chiefs, such as the Nizam, Berar, Rajah, 
8vc., upon British officers, I should be oblige<l to any of your well informed military corre- 
spondents to answer me the following questions. 1st, Who is it that makes captains, lieu- 
tenants, majors, and sometimes brigadier-generals, of captains in the service of these chiefs ? 
Is it the whom we arc told from the best authonty, has no power even over what are 
called his own troops; or is it tht Governor-general, who is, the chief lord and 

muster of those kingdoms? 2 d, If the Qovenior*^eneral, as I suppose it must be, does ho 
get the authority by Act of Parliament, or by order from the Court of Directors r Whether 
it he t))e Governor-genei’ol or the chief, why are these gentlemen not notified iu public orders 
in iheMaKk which they assume upon their visiting cards and in society? In Europe, 
whenever amyfficev is allowed by His Majesty to accept rank or honours of any kind from 
a Ibreigti prirftie, it is duly notified in the Gazette. These certainly are little things, so are 

most 
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most things that hold society together; so are all your courtly ceremonieB, very little things: 
but let me see the proud English Kniglit who will be thrust out of his place at a feast by 
a Knight of Malta. or the Ionian Islands. Do not, then^ let us expect an old captain or 
subaltern in the army to yield or give way to Uifr inferior in rank, let him style himself what 
he dlcases, or dress himself in ever so imposing a staff uniform. 

I am. Sir, 

** A Military Friend^ 
Neither a Mull nor a Gull.” 


In the Deccan, i8 April 1822,” 


Mr. 

if. S. fhukingham. 


i>t> May 


610. In what manner did the Government complain of that paragraph?^ — Govern- 
ment addressed a letter to me upon the subject, complaining of the insertion of the 
letter, and demanding the name of the writer. In my reply to that letter, I entreated 
permission of the Government to communicate with that individual ; for although 
1 luul his authority to give his name up, it would be more grateful to my feelings, 
before doing so, to statu to him that such a demand had been made. In reply to 
that, tlie Government stated tliat they could not compound with me, and that 1 
must instantly give up the name of the author, or else 1 should be ordered to quit 
the coujitry. Having tlie authority of the individual, when he sent the letter, to 
give up his name, I accordingly did so. 

(ill. Did that close the transaction, as regards yourself? — ^The proceedings that 
iu osc out of that were, the writer, Colonel liubinsun, was ordered instantly to leave 
his regiment and hi.s station, and to proceed to England by way of Bombay, where 
ho was tried by a court-martial ; he was dismissed from all regiments and stations of 
honour and emolument, and sent home at a very wretched season of thc'year, and 
ho soon after died. 

6i 1 ’. Was there any other allegation against him, except that of1t)cing the author 
uf this letter? — No other allegation that 1 know of. 


4 . 
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MarHst 1* 1834. 


EbWiVlLD^^Ji;;^^ ESQUIRE, 

; i»'vthje ' eHAiii^:-''. 


5 . Buckingham^ 
Esq. M.P. . ; 

1 July 1834. 


CttB€ 


Examined. 

1 . Wl EL you i^ve Qs" what ifiioitliadQn ydn think hcceasaty to make out your 
>e foeli^ as I do, the ^eat im^rtance of the question which is this day 

tOi ^titil^initmd ^ your dedsion,^ feUlalik) that T sha^^ need of all tlic 

to me iirhile I lay l)efore them the 
fiHrhiidfttI facts OT the caae. . The issue of the decision will he to determine whether, 
ror too jbture, to bei Consigned to an ignominious poverty, or whether I and 

alhwbh are dependent pn4e for subsistence shall be restored to tlic enjoyment of 
thostivdghts of pioperiy Of^il^ch, 1 Conce^ most unjustly deprived. 

1 Say i^otninious pove^f be<»usi^ if it s^uld be deddedthat 1 have received no 
'greater punishment than my' ofience |U3.t|jr desert roust my conduct appear 

in a hi^ly criminal light indeed to have: inerited so severe a sentence; whereas, 
should my property be again restored to me, it will re>establish my reputation as 
well as my^fc>rtuneii.by' sowing that it has been Unjustly and undeservedly destroyed. 
The tengtft i^ time ' ^at has dapsed since toe.' wrbngs^ of which I complain were 
first c6mmift4» hhs^jto9itotd a vast. mass of prejudice to be accumulated against me. 
T^m disadwantogeB indirndnal must experience, in combating 

#IOne a wealthy and a poweifnC Company, Itave also been sustained by me in all 
their force. Nevertheless, whenever 1 have beOnasl^, How long do you mean 
to pitSrsevere in ttTjpng your claims?? My answer has thyariably been, “ As long as 
they remain unreconipensed, or as long ^ I Ifeve fife W them,” In pursuance 
of that jotemn pledgC t have, vrij^ut toriohiDg or;^ continued to urge 

them, in every rorin and on eyei^fitting bccasion,'^^^ a^iost a host of obstacles, 
and always uosuccessfoily, it is true, but more, 1 belieVe, from tlie defective com- 
positioh of the tribunals befibre Which they were brought for consideration than 
fioiB. any want of merit; in tbo case itself. I rejoicej-howeyer, that the period has 
arrived, when a Committee of the House of Commons has been appointed to hear 
toe evidence and pass their judgment on the casei’ ^ 1 have toe strongest confidence 
in their integrity and honour ; and sitting, as they now do, in their judicial capa* 
city, I feel oMured that they will . etideavOuMO discard from their minds all pre< 
vious impreSsioDS received by them torough any other sqiirCe; and judge of the 
matters to be laid h^ore toem tivid^e ' to be 'a^to'tod, a from that 

aloneV , In.fhe to^f'to 1 ;8b«ll end6av(^r to treat the subject as 

calmly, ia fatr^, send as impartially as possible; In so denn^ it will be necessary 
tor^pe jb totrtice Uvmy pam^^^ of events, not for tlto sake of any pleasure 
wfaiUh that recapitulation will afibrd me, for its retrospect can give me only pain, 
but as it is constantly alleged that my banishment from India wUs not the punish- 
ment of any one particular act, but of several preceding ones, and as it is as con- 
stantly said that (be suppression of my Jdornal was not because of the particular 
otfenoe aljk^d as the reason, buttoFits genend tonoorand ebanseter in all time past, 
it is essential to me to show what that tonour and character, and what those pre- 
cediog^a^les Were, that toe Committee may have the Whole hefbre them, and 
judge oTi^ accordingly. I will begin, therefunr, with tfio fiegitmingi tonvo no 
pprtion of the ^ase vmtouphed or uhexplaitied, 

In 
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In thef-ear 1813, being in ibe MwJitevnincan Sea, engaged in thase inaritirne J- 
and mercantile pursuits w liicli had formed the uccupatign 6t my previous life, I 
suffered very , severe losses of fortune by the occurrence of the plague at Malta, 
and the disastrous effects on the commerce of that island which this calamity pro- 
duced ; and having visited Egypt, with a view to repair, by another maritime and 
mercantile undertaking, the losses adverted to, a proposal was there made to me 
that I should make a personal survey of the Red Sea, in order to' asceritait\ its 
safety and practicability for mercantile vessels, and then proceed to Bombay to 
ascertain whether the merchants of that port would reciprocate the disposition 
which existed among the merciiants of Egypt, to revive the ancient commerce 
which once existed between the two highly-favoured countries. To this proposal 
I readily acceded, all the habits of my former life fitting me for its execution. In 
pursuance of this mission, 1 accordingly went to India by way of the Red Sea, 
and arrived at Bombay in April 1815. During my stay there 1 had the good 
fortune to be cordially received by the principal inhabitants of the place, and to 
mingle with the first circles of society. The merchants, however, considering the 
matter too important to be decided upon hastily, required time to deliberate before 
they came to a final determination ; and in the interim I received from a Moham- 
medan merchant of Bombay an appointment to the command of an Arab frigate, 
belonging to the Imauin of Muscat, an independent prillCC, with WllOH) We WCFB 
in amicable relations. I wa^ employed in fitting out this ship for sea, when being 
called on by the East India Company’s solicitor to say whether I had the Com- 
pany’s licence to reside in India, I replied in the negative, and gave as a reason 
for my not possessing it an account of my visit to Egypt, and embarkation tliere 
for India, not knowing that a licence was necessary to ;vis^my portion of the 
British dominions, and consequently never seeking for thatof*bich I was wholly 
uninformed. This explanation producing no change in the opinion of the Bombay 
Government, I was ordered to leave the country, when 1 applied for permission to 
go round to Bengal, and appeal to the Governor-generaf there, who had power to 
grant licences to individuals unprovided with them in England, until the pleasure of 
the Court of Directors at home should bejknown. This application was also rejected; 
and there sCemed no hope of my being allowed to remain in India ut all. An 
opportunity presenting itself, however, for ray returning to £^pt, the country from 
which I came, the chief secretary to the government, Mr. Francis Warden, 
applied to the Governor, as a special favour, for permission for me to return by that 
route, which was at length acceded to. As the correspondence which took place 
on that subject is very brief, perhaps the Committee will allow me to read it. 

I will do so for the purpose of showing, that in the instance of iny first rcipdkal ' 
from India, there was not only no ofience imputed to me, but there was a voluntary 
testimony to the excellence of my character and pursuits pronounced by the Go- 
vernor, Sir Evan Nepean, under circumstances that can leave no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, presenting therefore the most .satisfactory proof that 1 was wholly innocent 
of any criminal act or inOntion, though the punishment inflicted on me was most 
severe, being no less than my arbitrary removal from the command of a frigate, 
in which (he commander who succeeded me, a gentleman no better qualified, but 
only more fortunate than myself, realized in the short space of three voyages to 
China a fortune of 30,000 A sterling. 


a. httcltwgkam, 

i‘>q. M.F. 

I July 1S34. . 



The correspondence is as follows : 

To Sir JSba* Bart. 

“ My dear Sir Evan, ♦ 

“ As the Prince of Wales is proceeding to Mocha, 1 conclude there can be no objection 
to Mr. Buckingham being allowed fo return to Egypt. He has concerns to settle there, 
and is desirous of returning home, as you have not allowed him to go (^ Bengal. 

‘‘ Ypur’s faithfully, . 

Bombay> ID June lUld. “ F. Warden.’' 


Sir Evan Nepean's Reply ! 

" Dear Warden> * 

“ 1 can have no objection to Mn Budcinghnin’s rmtunl to England by the way of Mocha | 
he came hither, I understand, by that route. # 

But I have an objection to the allovt'ing him to go to Bengal or to any other .part of 
India, having .determined to discourage all attempts which maybe made byluirtons to 
settle in India without the licence of the Cumpanv. » 

0.54. H • 


“ To 
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J. BucJiing/iavi, 


1834. 



“ To the inUividual himself I have not the slij:;hest degree of objection. oj the con- 
trary, he appeared to. be a sensible, intelligent man .; and I shall by no means be sorry to 
see him return with the Company’s licence, believing, as 1 do, that he would be of use to the 
mercahtile interests in opening the tradS of the Red Sea. 

“ Your’s, &c- 

♦ E. Nepean," 

Is thus assorting his belief that I might be of use to the mercantile interests of 
India, in opening the trade of the Red Sea, the Ciovernor was borne out by the 
fact, that the great object of iny hrsl and second stay in that country was to encou- 
rage the Pasha of Egypt to extend hi* intercourse with, and protection to, the 
mercantile interests of England ; tor which pdrpOse I undertook to re-open the 
ancient canal between the Red Sea fthd the Mediterranean, and succeeded in 

Obtaining ft tfcau of coinmerte, ihe three pal ties to which were, Molmmcd Ali, 

as Viceroy of Egypt, on his own bchaltV Mr* Petfer Lea, the British Consul, on 
behalf of the merchants of Egypt, and myself on behalf of the merchants of India. 
That treaty was signed, sealed' and ratified in due fonn ; its purport was to give to 
British sliips and British merchandize full protection, and reduced duties to the 
extent of one half of their former liabilities. The original of the treaty is in the 
possession of Sir Charles Forbes ; and the advantages it conferred on the British 
trade in that quarter were undoubted. 

After my return to Egypt, and the execdlion of this treaty, I set out with it by an 
over-land Journey through Palestine, Mesopotamia and Persia to India, where 
I arrived a speond time in 1816; and being no longer liable to transportation or 
banishment, as the Company’s licence had been obtained fur me in England, by the 
applicatibns made A my behalf at home, 1 was reinstated in iny coinmand of the 
frigate from which ihatl been displaced, the Mohammedan merchant who acted as 
agent of her owner, the Iniauni of Muscat, having felt the cruelty of my removal, 
and pledged his honour, if* ever I returned to the country, to reinstate me in that 
command, and to make that a condition with whoever sfiould fill my place in the 
interim. That pledge he most honourably redeenied ; and accordingly I performed 
d long aud circuitous voyage 'in this slop to Bussorah in the Euphrates, iluslicre 
and Muscat in the Persian Gulf, and down the coast of Malabar, round Ceylon, 
up the coast of Coromandel, and thence onward to Bengal. It was in the month 
of June 1818 that I reached Calcutta, where 1 found orders awaiting me, directing 
the.ship to proceed to the coast of Matlugasc-ar, for tlie purpose of giving convoy 
to sonte vessels conveying slaves to some part of the territories of the Iinaum of 
to' whom the frigate hclongetl ; hut such was my hostility in principle to 
slave^ in every shape, that though my command was then yielding me an income 
of 4,000/. a year, and though my predecessor had made a fortune of 30,000/. in 
three voyages, 1 resigned the command without a inomeut's hesitation, rather than 
ever indirectly give my counteuance to a traffic which I abhorred. 

'This circumstance becoming known, made a great 'impression in my favour 
• among' the mercantile inhabitants of Calcutta; and ac^ordin^y soon anerwards 
I was applied to by Mr. John Palmer^ then one of the wealtffiest, as ^e is still 
one of the most highly respected, of all the merchants of India, to know whether 
I should be willing to undertake tlie editorship and rnahagementji^^ie public journal. 
My first reply was in the negative, as I did not conceive that previous occupa- 
tions of a traveller by land aud a voyager by sea, had Suffieiently ffepared me for 
such an undertaking. When the object of estahiisfaing such a journal came, how- 
ever, to he explained to nie, 1 was less relobtant to. enter on tine task;. The state 
of the case was repretented to me in these terms : there Were then existing at Cal- 
cutta fiYp^or six different newspapete, each of 'Which was conducted by an editor in 
the semce of the Government, and wholly subject, to its ^ohtrbl ; hut while' the 
Goverfim'ent interests were thus welt protected and taken rare of, there was no 
journal amoni^ all the number in which the merebants of tha city couW find admis- 
sion for any cpnifhunications calculated to call in question either the wisdom or the 
justice of any regulationr, older or law afihcfitig their oW'U pW^oliar interests. It 
was believed, therefore, that a public journal conducted by an indejpendent gentleman, 
iieitber in the service of the Goyernnient npr under any party control, would afford 
that medium of fi'ee discussion, and^be grCatly advantageous to the mercantile com- 
munity in partieWNr, and salutary even to the Government itself. . Accordingly, 
perceiving it»was rAiher independence than ability that was wanted, and believing 
myself to possess a fair portion of this, I'vehtured to undertake the task. The 
* , capital 
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capital ncces.sary for the purchase of the copyright of two existing papers, of very J. 
low circulation, out of which this hew journal was to spring, was 30,000 ruimes, 
or upwards of 3,000/. sterling, and this was salvanced by 30 gentlemen, in sums 
of 1,000 rupec.s each, to elfect the purchase. The paper then appeare*!, the first 
number being issued on the 1st of October i8i8 ; and such was the attraction it 
possessed for the Indian community, that in the short space of three months its 
returns of profit were sufficient to enable me to repay the whole of the 30,000 
rupees advanced, and leave a surplus beyond that in my possession. I am now 
speaking, I believe, in the presence of some honourable Members who are very 
well acquainted with the nature of newspaper property; and knowing as they do 
the immense cost, labour and time requisite to establish a public journal up to the 
j)oint of even paying its own expenses, I think 1 may challenge contradiction wheu 

1 say in tlieir presence, that I believe the history of newspapers throurtljont the 

world presents no parallel instance of n success at once so rapid, so solid and 
sc» brilliant. I lay the greater stress on tliis prosjierity because, taken in connexion 
with the nature of the community in which it happened, it is the best possible 
evidence of the good conduct of the paper itself. 

The Committee will perlmps allow me to explain to them, that in India the 
leaders of newspapers published in the English language consist entirely of well- 
educated gentlemen : the officers of the East India Comjiany’s civil and military 
service, the judges, barristers and solieiftrs of the King's courts, and the wealiliy 
merchants, bankers and agents of the city ; these are the only English persons resi- 
dent there in any large number. There are few’ English shopkeepers, and no 
English artizans or labourers; there are therefore no middle or lower* claisses, hut 
all, or at least with very trilling exceptions, are ivcll-educa|fid English gentry. 
Such was the state of society in Calcutta when my Journal lirst appeared, and 
such it continued to the end of its career. In addition to this, tire readers of the 
Journal were all by habit and iqtcrest loyaj, attached to existing institutions, and 
tire farthest pussili'lc from what might be called an inffammable or easily excjted 
community. Of the natives of India there were not 20, certainly, who were 
habiiual rtailers of my paper; first, from its great expense, each copy of the pajnt 
co.sting n rupee, or upwards of 2 s. sterling; and next, from not being sufficiently 
acquainted with the language, nor interested in the political and literary topics of 
whicir it treated. Moreover I wal, during all tiic time, in the habit of visiting 
daily witli the principal families of Calcutta, dined at the Governor-general’s table, 
niul was admitted into the dumestief circle of [lersous of the biglie!>t rank. The 
paf)or was published in my own name ; every one knew me to be the editor and 
seeing that my only reader.s were persons of station and intelligence, attached to the ' 
existing state of things, and that my own (tosition in society brought me into con- 
stant intercourse with all parties, I leave the Committee to judge whether I had 
not every motive of interest and plea.sure that could possibly actuate a man to 
shape his writings in such a way as siiould give general satisfaction. That this was 
really dune, 1 think I need adduce no other proof than the brilliant and unparalleled 
success of the paiw, which being read by tlie parties destcribed, became so gene- 
rally sought after, and approved, tl>at it ji; as to be seen on the table of almost 
every English family in India. . , 

At length an article appeared in it, which became an object of censure from the 
Government ; and as this was the first oriicle that was complained of, 1 hope the 
Committee will allow me to state its histoi'y. A letter was sent me from Madras . 
in mourning paper, conveying the intelligence adyeried. to in the paragraph itself, 
and accompanied with tlie expressions tiiere repeated, the sgm and substance of 
which was, that the continuance of Mf. EUipU in office as Governor of Madras was 
regarded in tliat presidency as a public calamity. The, expression, 1 admits, was a 
very strong one, and perhaps ought not to have been repeated ; though we all know 
quite well that nien may safely say here, that the continuance in office of my Lord 
Grey, or the accession of the Duke of VVellmgtpn, maiy be regarded as a blessing 
or a calamity, according to the views entertained by the party using the e.xpres.sion ; 
and yet that no great evil would follow. the use of such terms. 'iTiat there jnay be 41 
no misconception, however, witli respect to the article complained of, I will read 
it to the Committee entire. It is as follows : . 

■V . ■ ■ ' 

Madras, — Wahave received a letter from Madran of the 10th instant, written on deep 
black-edged mourning post, of coiisiderable breadth, and apparently made for th^. occasion, 
coniiimnicatinirt as a piece of melancholy and affliciing intelligence, tlie fact of Mr. Elliott’s 
0 .^ 4 . II 2 " being 
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S. Buekingiam, beint; confirmed in the government of that prrjsidency lor three years longer. It is regarded 

Ei^. M.p. at Madrea as a public vttlaoiitY) tttjU wc icur it will he viewea in no other light through 

lp<l>n generalW. An anecdote is raen^tioned in the same letter regarding the exercise of the 

1 Jttly 1834. ^sorship of the press, which is worthy of being recorded as a fact illiistrative of the 

ouiosify to which the human heart may arrive, and it may be Useful, humiliating as it is 
. t6 the pride of our species, to show what men, by giving loose to the prindples of despotism 

over their fellows, may at length arrive at. It will be in the recollection of our readers, 
that a very beautiful and pathetic letter from the late lamented JP^ncess Charlotte to her 
mo^er, written just previous to her death, was ptinted in the Calcutta Journal about a 
month ago. This was much admired at Madras, as it had been here, and the editors of the 
public prints there, very laudably desiring to add every interest to their columns, had in- 
serted tnis letter, but it was struck out by the pen of the censor (whom the public of course 
, . exonerate, since i/ is known by all to whom it is necessarily directed), and the only reason 

that could be assigned for its suppression was, that it placed the character of the Princess 
Charlotte, and her attachment to her mother, in too amiable a light, and tended to crimi- 
nate by inference those who were accessory to their unnatural separation, of which party the 
fl^ends of the director, of the censor of the press unfortunately were.” 

It is worthy of remark, this article appeared in the Calcutta Journal on the 
2r)th of May 1819, and was therefore the first article complained of ever since the 
* paper had been established, which was nearly eight tnontbs. It is equally worthy 
of remark, that even this was not complained of till nearly a month after it whs 
published. The truth is, that the Govcr^ieiit of Bengal saw nothing offensive iii 
it, or at least not sufficient to induce them to coruplaiii of its ap()earance at all ; 
but the article having, excitwl the displeasure of the Governor of Madras, where the 
press was under' a severe censorship, be, Mr. Elliott, himself complained of it to 
the Governor-general of Bengal, who then, for the first time, made it the subject 
of remonstrance. 'Accompanying this letter of remonstrance also was sent to rne 
a copy of the regulations established for the cdnduct of editors of newspapers, 
which were then, for the first time, officially brought to my notice. For myself 
I can declare, most solemnly, that when 1 first undertook the editorship of the 
Calcutta Journal, I believed the press of India to be as free as the press of Eng- 
liuid, that is, relieved from a previous censorship, and subject to no other restraint 
than responsibility to the laws of the country, after trial by jury. 1 heard every 
one speaking of Lord Hastings’s magnificent act in removing the censorship; 
I heard nothing of any substitutes proposed ;•! saw around me every day the 
greatest freedom of comment and stricture on the various topics discussed ; and 
I never apprehended the least injury to myself or others from expressing myself as 
freely in India as any man might do elsewhere. The circular containing the 
• “ llt^ulations,” as they were called, was issued in August 1819, just two months 
before the Calcutta Journal was established ; my paper was not, therefore, in exist- 
ence when it was first sent out, nor had any copy been sent to me since ; the editoi s 
did not make them public, as they were a badge of degradation on the press ; and 
the reason for their being issuetf at all is so curious as to deserve mention. It 
appears that, 11*0111 the time of Lord W ellcsley up to that of Lord Hastings, the 
practice had been for the chief secretary to Government to aqiyas a censor of the 
press, wbeii every editor of a newspaper was objiged to send hiproof sheets to the 
secretary’s office, to be read through before they could be printed, and he was com- 
pelled to omit every thing which the secretary might strike out, without any reason 
being assigned. This censorship was never established by law ; but the manner in 
which it was made' binding on English editors vvas this, that if they should refuse to 
comply with it, their licences to reside in India would be taken away, and they might 
then be sent out of the country. The dread of this punisianent was more powerful 
than any law could be; and therefore no English editors resisted it. It came 
soon to be discovered, however, that no such tbireats could be applied to an 
Ihdia%bcHni editor, because, as no licence of residence was necessary tor him, he 
could hot be banished for not possessing it, and there was no otlier way iu wliich 
an evasion of the censorship coulci be punished ; accordingly, . an Indian-born 
gentleman haying set up a paper of his own, he refused to submit to the censor- 
ship, and there was no remedy for the evil. Lord Hastings, perceiving this, 
thoughi it of course extremely unjust, not to say absurd, that the ill-educated and 
discontented Hihdoo-British or )ialf-caste population, as they are called (being the 
mixed race of half British and half Indian blood, and generally the progeny of 
£ngli.sh*fatheFS and Hindoo mothers), should possess an exemption from the censor- 
ship, ifliile life well-educated and complete English gentleman should be su^ect to 
tl'.at re.strictKui ; he accordingly took otF the censorship entirely from both, and pro- 
claimed 
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(;laiiiicd ihe Indian press to l)e irce ; but as the Mentbers of his Council were J, s. Haelia^ham, 
elderly gentlemen, brought up in all the prejudices oi the despotic system, and 
thousiht very differently from Lord Hastings hitngelf, who brought out to India all 
I the freshness and freedom of an English- nobleman attached to the best part of tlsa ' 

British constitution; and as the India Directors at home would be likely abo to 
think very differently about the safety of a free press tp India ; so, for the joint 
sakes, and to satisfy the scruples, of those two antagonbt parties, it was thought 
necessary to calm their apprehensions, by issuing the Regulations in question, 
which were as follows : 

“ Toi the EditorB of Newspapers. 

"Sir, ■ ■ 

« His Excellency the, Governor-gehcral in Council having bceti pleased to revise the 
existing Regulations regarding the control exercised by the Goveminentoverthe newspapere, 

I am directed to comihunicate to you, for your mformation and guidance, the following 
n solutions passed by his Lordship in Council. The editors of neWspupei'S are prohibited 
from publisning any matter coming under the following heads: 

“ 1st. Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of tlic Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors, «>r other public authorities in England cuimectcd with the Government of India, or 
<lis<(ui8itions on political transactions of thie local administration, or offensive remarks levelled 
at the public conduct of the members of the Council, of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
or of the Lord Bishop of 'Calcutta. ,> 

“ 2d. DiscttsAius having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among the native 
population of any intended iaterference_ with their religions opinions or observances. 

“ 3d. The re-publication from English or other newspapers' of passages ^pming under 
any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated lb affect the British power or reputation in 
India. 

“ 4tli. Private scandal add petaonal remarks on individuals tending to excite dissension 

m society. 

Relying on the prudence and discretion of the editors for the careful observance of these 
rales, tlie Governor-general is ple-ased to dispense with their submitting their papers to the 
olllcc.r of Goveruinent previous to publication. The editors will, however, be held personally 
acconiitablc for vvliatever they may publish in contravention of tlic rples now communicated,, 
or which may be otherwise at variance w’ith the general principles of British law, as 
established in this country, and will be proceeded against in such msu;mer as the Oovemor- 
gciieral in Council may deem applicable to the nature of the offence, for any deviation from 
tlicni. 

“ The editors are further rerjuired to lodge in the chief secretary's office one copy of 
every newspaper, periodical or extra, published by them respectively. ’ ^ 

"I have, &c. 

" Council Chamber,'! - (signed) “ J,. Adam, * 

19 August 1818. / “ Chief Secretary to the Government.” 

The Committee will have the gooiloess to remember, that these regulations were 
wholly of a private nature; they po.ssessed no force of law, since the Act of Parlia- 
ineiii grunting the charter of the East India Company, provides that all rules and 
regulations, before||||ey can aetjuire the force of law, shall be. registered in the 
King’s courts by H^Majesty’s judgps, and be in strict conformity with the laws of 
England, which every one must perceive at a glance that these regulations were • 
not; for if they were strictly followed, there would be scarcely any topie of public 
interest on which any discu^io^s could take place, > the regulations exempting from 
comment all public acts of public authorities eitbef in India or England, and all 
private opinions entertained bv private iDdividuais ; for even these could scarcely be 
culled in question. withou|il^aylitg a: tendency in some degree to excite dissensions 
in society. Nevertheless* ffich was my desire to conform in every resp<ect to the 
w ishes of the Government >^enever thts was clearly known* that 1 made no scruple 
to express my regret that tho article' complained of had bwen printed* and promised 
to make those regulations of the press, now. for the :i]rst time brought to iny notice, 
the guide 'of myeditorialconduct for the futur% Thus then ended this first offence 
complained of, which was atoned for and set at. rest by the answer described. 

Meanwhile, however, I«aw tlicse regulations violated by all the other newspapers, gh 
of the presidency every day ; some breaking one, mid some departing from aihother ^ 
of the stipulations enjoined, and - acting with perfect iinpuriity, and without any 
remonstrance, public or private, as far as 1 could learn. 

At length an event occurred which gave an entire change to the view, taken of 
the Indian press by almost all parties; 'I mean both those who were* hostile and 
those who were favourable to its introduction into India. The event wps this : the 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN DEFOKE 


1 July 1834, 


J. nV. Unehin^ham, cCHSOrship Gxisting at Madras^ after it had been removed at CftlfUttaj lliudc tljC 
Esq. M.p. British jresident at that presidency feel great dissatisfaction against Mr. Elliott, then 
Governor of that presidency, and«this dissatisfaction was the cause of the paragraph 
representing his continuance in office as a public calamity, already adverted to. 
Accordingly when the British inhabitants of Calcutta had set them the example o\ 
holding a public meeting to vote an address of congratulation and praise to Lord 
Hastings, they also assembled at Madras for the same purpose, and the praise of Im 
Lordship for his removal of all restraint from the jjress, was the principal topic ol 
eulogy. The meeting at Madras was attended by some of the principal persons ol 
that settlement, though the proceedings of the meeting w*ere not allowed to be pub- 
lished there, as the censor was the chief secretary ; he considering, no doubt, tliai 
praising Lord Hastings for removing the censorship in Bengal was indirectly cen- 
suring Mr. Elliott for still retaining it at Madras. Private copies of tlie proceedings 
were forwarded to Calcutta, however, for publication, and iVom these I will make 
only two extracts, the one from the speech of die East Indiii Company s Arlvocaic- 
g<?neral, an officer corresponding with the Attorncn-gcneral in England, and tla 
other from the speech of Mr. Staveley, an cniinent barrister of the King's court. 

“ Extract from the Speech of Sir Samuel Toller y Advocate-general at Madras, 

The wisest political arrangements have bjgictt made for the public safety, and to prevc.ui 
the recurrence of those dreadful scenes. Governor-general, in his answr to the a(]drt;s> 
of thq . inhabitants of Calcutta, has, with a maiily frankness, developed the motives of )h> 
policy, and has appealed to the public mind for its rectitude, and I am persuaded that la 
has not appefied in vain. A government, w'hen conducted with wirfom and patriotism, ha^ 
nothing to conceal. It is involved in no mysteries ; the clearer and the stronger the lighl 
in which its principles and proceedings are presented to the public eye, the more it will be 
applattdedf(hear, hear).^' 

Extract from the Si>eech of Mr. Stavelef/, Barrister-at-law. 

To*’all that has fallen from my lumourable friend who has just sat down, I give, my hi I 
assent, and add my voice to his in commendation of that freedom, than which, in rny opinion 
a greater blessing*cannot be bestowed upon an Eastern empire. And, Sij-, 1 know no law 
no reason, noi]}olicy, why it should not be enjoyed to its fullest extent. I say, Sir, I k^lo\^ 
no law. Iliere is none upon your statute book which restrains the liberty of the liidiai 

1 )res8. I speak in tile hearing or those who will correct me, if I am wrong, i know no legu- 
ation ; and they are present who can set me right if I am in error. That there is no rensoi 
in^uch restraint, my honourable friend who has preceded me has shown you fully; thai 
there is no policy in it, 1 wdll prove to you before 1 finish (hear hear). 

Of what nature is your, empire here, and how is it maintained ? A:*k your legislators o 
both houses, who have made your laws to govem it; ask your directors, ask the public 
meetings of your proprietors; ask your statesmen, wRo have wuiiten and poured forth i.heii 



empire or opinion. ^ , 

men not fr^^e to think ! It is an absurdity in language as well as fact, which needs but t< 
be stated to carry its own refutation with it. If, indeed, you will a|||kt that your reign h 
a reign of force, that your dominion is a dominion by compulsion, have no hesitutioi 
to admit you have some excuse for the enslavement of the mind and the restriction o 
thought; but if, sis you desire, you would maintain your rule upon the proofs of yoiii 
supeifor genius and your excellency above all other nations, and above all over those yoi 
govern ; if you desire to reim within the hearts of your sahjects,^and govern by their uflijo 
lions, you must free their tliought from restriction, and the expression of it from restraint 
For what improves intellect, but the collision of mind ; and what reconciles the mind to it;^ 
rulers, but the proof that its rulers are occupied for its good ; 4|||id how shall this be known 
if the great avenues of knowledge are closed up ? ; 11 

The art of printing Inis been eulogized as the greatest Tblessing vvbich has ever beer 
bestowed upon mankind, and we have been the introduc^ers of this blessing to the East 
But, Sir, while you confer a blessing on your people, is it wisdom to clog that blessing witli 
a curse ? A free apd unfettered press is indeed a blessing to mankind ; but a fettered press 
ip the bands of fu despotic monarch, as iiy honourable friend has told us truly, may becoitu 
one of the gteatest scourges with which the hand of power can be armed ; one of^'the mo.sl 
dread fill engines of torture with which it can rack the mind. ♦ 

Ajfd what are the arguments which they would oppose to persuade us it is unwise ? 
That our power would be endaiigerfd ? Sir, that argument was used against throwing open 
our trade; but has that measure at all weakened us? Endangered ? and by whom ? Buf 
is nothing else still more endangered by i%striction ? Regicide France has tried, and in liei 
EmiHU'pr wo i\iay read thefate of suoh^control. ,He restrained the press, and intei'dictcfl il 
from all political discussion ; he suppressed all truth, and bid it lie and flutter; daily, at bin 
bidding, it v<vmted forth liis slanders and falsehoods measureless ; and at what price did he 

buy 
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buy the piiYilcRC to do all this ? The nwrals of hio people .fonnea no portiou Of |lig care ; J, S. BucktHskam, 

religion i<>riued,no part of Ills scheme oC government j he k^ew that the press dimnie4 up I’^q. M.p. 

must burst out somewhere, so he abandoned raomlity to profligates, aind religioii bi tha car^. 

of atheism. And are we pi-epared to purchase restrictidh at such a price ? It is not so that i July i«*4. 

I have been taught at home. The. morality' of our forefathers was as catCfully fenced routKl 
as their freedom, and their religion was dearer to them than both. ^ And' ri is onr scaious 
business here, m’ a forrign land, to mintain our country’s chare for tb>e one, and 
exhibit the purity of thenther, exceeding that of any otber people of the euth.” 

These were the sentiments of two of the most eminent lawyers then At Wadras, 
and they were responded to by nearly the whole of the British cotumuibilty in. India. 

The address which was prepared? ht this meeting vi;a$ mpst hnmerpusly aiid re- 
spectably signed, by officers of the highest rank iii every hl^h pf thi^ pu^^^ 
service : and in order to give to its presentation the ^eatest by which 11 could 
be surrounded, a deputation was formed at Madras, of which MHjbf 3 iac%pti was 
put at tiie head, to nridertake a voyage of nfany hundred miles, and to PpttYey this 
address to Calcutta, to present it in pereon to the Gpvernor-general. The British 
inhabitants of Calcutta feeling also as deep an interest in the question as the. Jpeoplc 
of .Madras, attended in large numbers on the day of its presentation, name^ the 
ii4th of July 1 8 1 p. Tlie tJoyernor-general appeared in state in the Great-fiall of 
Audience at the Palace in Calcutta ; all the beads of all the public depariments in 
Bengal were present; many of the princijial natives of rank and opdtence were 
invited to ntter# ; the wliole of the British society in Calcutta, to the exttot’ perhaps 
of 2,000 persons, were present on the occasion. I was myself afoPng the number, 
and saw and heard all that passed at this meetihg, pne of the most solemn n and im- 
(losing, and I may add, pne of the most, cheering and impressive, that I ever 
remember to have witnessed either in India or elsewhere.* After the usual forma- 
lities of introduction and congratulation had Been exchanged, the Address from 
Madras was read at lenglh by Major Blacken ; but I content myself with reading 
to tlic Cuniinittcc this short extract; relating to the. freedom of the Indian press: 

“ Extract from the Addtoss of the British luhabitaiits of Madras, 24th July IBIO : . : , 

“ The most accomplished statesmen, while they provide for the defence and security of the 
realm, neglect not to cherish the arts of peace.' To. cultivate the prorince of the human 
mind, to call forth its latent powers, and direct its energies to the improvement of society, 
to give a character and colour to the. morals, intoUigence aiid spirit of the Bgc» bas justly 
been considered essential to the welfare of the political system. On agriculture, arts, and 
<i)invueree, libentl knowledge exerts a powerful aird permanent influence ; it acids to .the 
resouroes of a people, wliile it increases their happiness, and is intiuiately connected <with 
the vital interests of mankind. Your Lordship’s attention to this important branch of legis- 
lature has not escaped our notice ; and the numerous insdtutious formed for the instrucUoii 
of the native population are illustrious, monuments of British generosity, consecrated by the 
wisdom of your Lordship to the prosperity of the empire. 

“ While contemplating this important subject, it must have occurred, that to the attaiii- 
ment of truth, freedom of inquiry was essentially necessary ; that public opinion was the 
strongest support ofJ|Kt goyemmciit, and that liberty of d'lsccwsioa served but to strengthen 
the hands of tire JaXIcutiye. . Such freedom of discussion was the gift of a lilreraT and . 

enlightened mind ; an invaluable and unequivocal expression eiPtliose sentimfmfo evinced by 
the whole tenor of your Lordship’s administration.” 

“ Extract from the Speech^of Lord HasUnge, in reply to tbis Address : 

“ You have observed my exertions to ffiffvuse instruction tbretigb Ure extendva regicm, 
which we had become tbusitiladdftnty Intimate. 1 eannot t^ for more dian>tire hav^ 

ing followed the impulse comi^nicated by every British;. fhice^ Y^ 
similarly confessed^ the saere^ obli^d’^n i;owaids,.a bontt^ BfoyJIden^, vpf : Striving to 

i mpart to the immense populatUm under our prote^on the^ knprevement o^lntelWt wbi<dt 

we felt to be Qur own most dignified and yiduable possessfon.. 

“ One topic rmnains.’ My remoyal of'tretric^lis frcm> t^ press has beim^ mentioned 
laudatory langhagi!? 1 ' might easily have adopted that procure wiihcmt any^ length of 
cautious eonsideration, from my hsbit Of regarding thd fn^oia of publicatjpa re a natamd 
right of my fellow subjeots, to be ; naitowew only by speeud and argent cause assigned, n 
The seeing no direct necessity for?these jnvidioits shaimles might have, sufficed to m^e me “ 
break them. I know myseUf however^ to have been guided m the step by a positive aim 
well-weighed policy. If our motives of action are woitfay>.it must be wise to render them 
intelligime throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. 

“ {further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even wiam its intentions are^ most' pure, to 
look to the control of public scrutiny. While conscious of its rectitude, that* anthority can 
loFc nothing of its strengthfoy Us exposure to general comment ; on the contrary, it acquires 
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J. S. Buckingham, incalculable addition of force. That govenuiuint wliicli lias nothing' to disguise, wields tlie 
Esq M.p. most powe.rful in.strument that can appertain to sovereign rule. It carries with it the united 
• reliance and effort of tire whole mass of the governed. And let the triumph of our hefoved 

ijuly 1834. country, in its awful contest with tj^rant-ridilen France, speak the tTilue of a spirit to be 

found only in men accu.stomed to indulge and express their honest sentiments.’* 

Here, then, was an open, public, formal and solemn declaration, made by the 
supreme head of the Indian Government, that be saw “ no direct necessity for 
those invidious shackles” on the press in Ipdia, which he had not only broken, but 
assigned his reasons for so doing } and as this was at least of equal value, iu point 
of law, with the circular already given, for both were without the formality required 
for making them legal autliorities, as neither of them had been passed through the 
King’s court, as the speech was posterior to the circular by a whole year in ppint 
of date, and as it was proclaimed with all the pomp and solemnity that could 
accompany any public act, I myself tronsidered, and all around me concurred in 
the accuracy of the impression, that by this very act tlie regulations contained in 
the circular vyere virtually abrogated ; for as both could not be observed, in any 
doubtful case, the highest, the most public, and the most recent exposition of the 
Governor-generar.s views, ought to be that which should be attended to. 

The effect of all this was to give a sanction to, and, if I may so express myself, 
to shed a lustre arouiul every thing connected with the freedom of discussion for a 
considerable period of time, during which the Calcutta Journal, frhich was most 
in harmony with the Governor-general's views, prospered exceedingly ; and such 
was the iutense desire to possess it, even at the most distant stations, that the 
largest sacrifices were made by individuals to obtain it. I should explain to tlie 
Committee, that in India newspapens are published without being stamped, hnt all 
copies sent by the post-office into the interior are charged w ith a postage pVopor- 
tionate to the weight, and to the distance they have to travel. In some instances 
they were so Iieavy on the Calcutta Journal, as to make it cost five or six rupees, 
that is 10 5. or 125, sterling for a single copy of the paper, the first cost and 
. postage to a very di.stant station being included. It haying occurred to me, that 
this expense must materially contribute to check its circulation at the distant 
stations, 1 resolved, if possible, to equalize this charge over all India, by offering 
the Government a good round sum in lieu of postage, and having my papers 
stamped to go post-free. I accordingly had an estimate made of the postage paid 
by me on the covers dispatched from Calcutta (where the postage had always to he 
paid in advance), and found it amounted to about 30,000 rupees, or 3,000 1 . sterling 
perannum. I accordingly offered the Government an advance upon this sum of about 
one fourth, making it about 4,000 1 . a year, on condition of my papers being franked 
to all parts of India by the post-office stamp, as “full paid.” The bonus I offered to 
the Government being the advance of 1 ,000 /. a year beyond the sum actually paid to 
them before ; the advantage 1 expected to myself, being a large increase of circulation 
by the extension of the post-paid papers to the most distant parts of India. The 
result answered my most sanguine expectations, and my hop^ were far exceeded. 
I'his arrangement commenced on the 27th of August 1819 *and the Committee 
will perceive from the printed evidence of Mr. Trant, who was then in office in 
India, and who being a member of the Committee of 1 826, was examined on that 
point, that he confirmed the fact, us falling within bis own knowledge, both as to 
the period of the contract and its money amount. This evidence will be found at 
page 14 of the printed Minutes now in the Members’ hands. This arrangement too 
continued undisturbed by any party for several months, up indeed to January 1 820, 
when some articles appearing in the Journal which WApe not agreeable to the Go- 
vernment of Madras, they for the first time ordered the Calcutta Journal to be 
stopped at Gunjam, the frontier town or station where the Madras jurisdiction 
commences, though the papers were all marked “ full paid" at Calcutta, by virtue 
of the contract described, and the full postage was actually paid ; yet every cover 
was again charged from Ganjam to all the territories beyond it, and sometimes 
they readied the distant subscribers charged with four or five rupees, that is 8 .y. or 
'io5. ^er cover, and sometimes they were sent back to roe, bearing double postage 
all the way, thus producing tW double injury to me of cutting off all my sub- 
scribera beyond a certain distance, to secure whom was the great object of the 
large sum of money paid, 4,000/. a year, and accumulating upon me by every 
pest 'll large' number of papers, which were either obliged to be> taken back, or their 
postage charged against me in account. In the bitterness of disappointment which 

such 
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such aggravated wrong might well inspire, 1 tni|^)t perhaps haw been forg^VeA if J; & Buckinjiham 
I had expressed myself both warmly and indignantly against the aathors of so mwA E*q- 

wrong. But the notice which I published in my.paper was, as I think the Coin- ' 

niittee will see, when I read it, as mild as could be well expressed } though it * "^7 

drew down the severe remonstcance of the Government, as if it had been an article 
of the most ad'ocious kind. The following is the notice in questbn. 


To Subscribers under the Madras Presidency. \ 

“ Our Madras foends are already aararepf the lutesarra whkh have, hew talxn to impede 
the circulation of Journal tltfoimhi presidency, .an^ will haya.e^h^^y format ho 
doubt, a correct opinion as to the mclifes in wh^h toeto however, 

w» find our desire to extend ito circdladon thtough thwr territorre rito kr^ pfopd^W fo fte 
weight and authority toat MUi if, we! have determtoed to 

rather than suffer our friends lU itott dAarter to be deprived of se«iig.iiow and tbm tUscas^ 
sions on topics which nto Hkely to t^ on in other Ind^ Prieto ,!lha 

therefore will be supitoaaae uwal at 90 rupees pe;r toQ>^ to tooK stattow 
reach without having to peto the bands of ri poSttoaito^ who n^ a tito on it 

by order of the Madras Qbainto^t i and sucdi as pask totough Gtatoto^ tot tiii^W^ Where 
the additional knpost of Ms^iite pcat«toe'muto^?ptodi ‘Witlf^ Su] 5 j|^«d‘ at to rnptoe per 
month, the price at whiefi it te dimvetod to subscitibeta toi^ctote, by whitoiWAnnttW^ 
suffer an actual loss of so aiuch of fhe postage- a» is paid by ns for the foee passage of the 
paper as far as Oanjam^ and thus Ite p^og about ld;mpa!» per mwtoh foewhat We shall 
receive bock on^f 10, piakiitg ^ orei^Wfa tbe*^ 

patronage of free discussiou, which we hopa.. to ^|^ made ^sphtorviaht fo the greto end of 
public good for Which alone it was grimted to'.Os. ’^e toeasbrto of the Madifas Goverii- 
inent, in refusing to let fhe paper pass free bavitod €tonjton, though marked * foil paid ’ at 
the post-office here, and placed on iffiS satne Kiofitig as post^paM letteis wbiito 
their destination widiout any impedutteito, have tor^y occasioned us i considtonble loss, in 
refunding the postage exacted firom our subscribers in thto presidency, whidi had been 
already acknowledged to be ^ fiditpaid ’ .here^ tbotigh tins measure has brought us an 
increase of numbers ftpm foat quarter. , The sacrifice we now propose will be, it is true, an 
addition to such pecuniary loss,^ but it will be at least a' volimtary one ; and we trust that 
the (Usscininution of soUhd principles in politics, and free inquiry on a)! topics of gr(»t public 
interest, will meet no ch(tok by this means, but that the triutoph of liberality over its op^ 
sitequality will be foil iald complete, whatever obstacles may be opposed to to ortowhatever 
quarter such opposition may anse.” 


This harmless artijsln was complained of by the Government of Bengal, in terms 
of unmeasured seva^ty ; and after a letter of the strongest reproof^ 1 was <sdled 
upon by the Government of Bengal to prepare forthwith a full and ample apology 
to the Government of Madras, to send the. draft of such apology within three days’ 
date to the office of die chief secretary, to be by him approved or rejected, and 
when framed as he thought necessary, to publish it in my. own Journal.” (See 
Appendix IL, pages 8 & 9 .) On this I deliberated With ail the care I could, 
and came to wlmt I ctMXceived a just coneluaioo. The fnets vrore undoubted, 
that I had been doubly wioii^ed by the GovtoniiMint of- Madras in the way 
described, and 1 that 1 could not faonestiy and coRKientiously apologhEe for 
what 1 was not persuadbd was wtoAg. J ato:ordiAgly wrote a long letter of justifi- 
cation, in which I showed ' by 'Evidence toat I was and on Whicto therefore, 
I respectfully, but firmly^ declined makiAg any apology in the terms prescribed, 
tliough 1 had no ol^ction to express my regret to foa remarks- toiving given pain to' 
anyone. ■ / 

The Committee will, noi. doubly be anxious toiktmw whet wto tN i^ult oL fo^ 
refusal to make foe apology dtonna^dt aAd 1 wiU^eatis^ foOir ouriototyr 
them that my foets weiw^so^indiititorte^^^^ mai my tOasontog so wtol fottodi^^4 
Government gave - wnyi and confesswi fotsmtolves 4b tito wiwi^ by endeavouring 
to show, that foe Be^|to postmastto had not; rigHi^y^,ti^ foeirdntoructions 
respecting the conteact; told by waidt^ tto dettouid apology in foe terms just 

described, cowlodii^ nith foM paiw^ph : ^ i; 

"That yourattentiob totbose itolssi^estaUifoito-fcHr foe {aress) lots not been more strictly, 
eaforced, may be a subject oOftoit/Manteto, the Officer wbose duty it more esperiidly was 
to bring to foe uoticO; of foo.Crovernraent any flamranteviolation of those rules; Hut wifo 
every ulowfoCe which' can be made in your fovout,Tr6m a conrideration whether of this cir- 
cumstance Or Of the misCCUstfottoori vfoich the late postfoaSter-geueral was led to put on the 
orders of Qovenuitent^ or of foe difla|i^K)ifttment' which you may hare experienced, of 
the consequent irritatiou of foeltog<towaids the supposed, authors of that (fomppoyfoient, 
his Lordship in Council thinks, it. indispcatobly .1^ that a public acknowledgment 
should be made, in the manner pointed out m my letter of the ISth instant. It is h(^ his 

0.54. I Lordship’s 
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J. S. Buckingham, Lordship’s desire that the acknowledgment sliouid he worded in the terms which he would 
E*q. M,p. have judged necessary previously to the consideratipu of your letters, : but he expects from 

— you ail ^ly expregsiou in llie Calcutta Journal of your regret at'liaving published obser- 

1 Jjjly 1834. vations ^ carelessly worded, as to llfear the appearance of disrespectful animadversion on 
the Government of Madras. His Lordship in Council is led to infer that yo»t had no real 
intention of ofterihg such disrespect, from the perusal of an article in your paper of the 10th 
instant, recently brought to his notice, and tWt persuasion has principally influenced the . 
tone of the present communication. The date of tliat publication, which was anterior to the 
date of my first letter, proves the sincerity of the explanation given in .your second letter to 
me." — Fttfe Appendix II., piiges 16 &. 16 . 

Accordingly a short letter was prepared by me, addressed to the Governor-general 
0 of Bengal, to be sent by him to the Madras Government, which, after recapitulating 
most of the circumstances of this case, ended with this paragraph : 

“ I beg to rojjeat here the expression of my regret at the many apparent misconccpti»)ns in 
the post-office department of both these presidencies, which have occasioned me much serious 
and irreparable loss, and which rendered a public explanation of them necessary, sis well a.s 
a still greater regret that anything 1 should have said on this subject shotild have given pain ! 
• to his Excellency the Governor-general in Council, or to any branch of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Government in India. My principal object in the ‘Notice to Subscribers under the 
Madras Presidency,’ having been to apprize them of the arrangements which I had made to 
counteract an evil from which we had both experienced very serious inconvenience.” 

Thus then was terminated a case in. which the injury inflicted on me was immense, 
and for whi<;h I never obtained restitution or redress ; arid that this was not for the 
mere fact of paying the postage in Calcutta instead of at Madras, may be inferred 
from the fact that the papers had been sufTered to pasi for several months uninter- 
rupted under this very system ; that no other letters or papers, marked “ full paid " 
at Calcutta, were ever before, or even at the same time, arrested in their progress, 
or over-charged when carried forward ; and that, therefore, the jwlitical freedom of 
the Calcutta Journal could have been the only cause of its circulation being 
attempted to be stopped, in the manner and under the circumstances described. 

"With respect to the long letter of ju-stification and reasoning sent in to the 
Government of Bengal, preceding the shorter one sent to Madras, this will pei haps 
be the proper place for me to advert to some variations between the letter printed 
by me in Calcutta subsequently to the close of tbe correspondence, and the actual 
letter sent in to the Governor-general there. Tlie facts of the case are these. 
During the sitting of the Committee of 1826, a letter was read by me in evidence, 

• on the subject last spoken of, and on comparing this with the letter furnished by the 

India House, it appeared that my copy contained several paragraphs, to the number, 
of eight or ten, whieli were not found in the India House eppy. My own impression 
at the time was, that the omissions in this copy were suppressions ; and when 1 was 
asked whether 1 did not recollect having made any alterations in the letter sent in 
to the Bengal Government after my original draft, I answered that I did not ; but 
on tbe contrary, I felt quite sure that 1 had not done so. 1 was then asked, how 
1 accounted for the discrepancy between the numbering of the paragraphs in my 
own letter, and the references to these paragraphs in^he reply. To which my answer 
was, that this discrepancy had been obseryed even in Calcutta ; for in a collection of 
the correspondence published there, in a small pamphlet, of vrliich 500 copies were 
printed for circulation in that presidency, tbe fact was pointed out, in a note at tiic 
foot of the page, which showed at least my good faith, both then and now ; for this 
collection was printed and circulated under the inspection of fbe Government, and 
no one then seemed conscious, any more than myselfi of any variations beyond 
those which seemed to be indicated by the different numberings of the paragraphs. 
My own printed version of the letter sent in to the Government is just the very 
reverse, however, of a suppression or mutilation; for it gives severnl pai’agraph.s 
which certainly were contained in the original draft from which the printed edition 
was made ; but which paragraphs, for some reasons not now remembered, either 
{icrhaps because they were thought to add too much to the length of the letter, or to 
be repdilitions of what had been already said, w ere omitted in the fair copy sent in. 
If the letter presented to the Government bad contained passages not to be found 
in my printed version^ then, indeed, a suspicion might have rested on me of liaving 
wilfully suppressed wliat did not appear. But tlie case is just exactly the reverse. 
My original draft contained some paragraphs which were omitted in the copy sent 
in to the Government ; but instead of keeping back anything, I have printed the 
‘ whole 
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whole that the oripnal draft contained, the omitted paragraphs and ttll) mj mCIUOry 
having failed me, however, in my recollection of such omissions at the time, ana 
my belief then being that no such omissions had taken place. If the whole of 
these are examined, however, it will be found that whether they were all in the 
letter sent to the Government, or all omitted, they would not aflfect the merits of 
the case in the slightest degree, nor alter any single view of the question. They 
may be considered as mere surplusage, and were no doubt on tliat account omitt^ ; 
but their production in the printed copy leaves nothing unknown, and is far better 
ttiau if they had not appeared at all. For myself indeed, I should not have 
attuciied any importance to it whatever, were it not that I have heard importance 
is attached to it in other quarters, and, therefore, I was desirous of setting the 
matter right with the Committee, that it may be fairly understood, if it should be 
l>rought forward hereafter. 

On the 2()th of February 1820 there appeared in the Calcutta Journal a letter, 
sent to the paper by Lieutenant John Smith, of the Madras cavalry, pointing out 
the fact, that the mode in xvhich the troops were paid at Najpoor and Hyderabad^ 
occasioned considerable loss to them in the exchange of the rupee. The author 
having sent his name for the informatioTi of Government, if it should be askcxl for, 
it was given up at their request, the evil tvas remedied, and the udlity of the dis- 
cussion proved by this very act. 

I come now, how-ever, to another era in the history of the Indian press ; it was 
that in which the Government, sick and wearifed, as it would seenfi, of tljis long 
correspondence, which almost always terminates to their disadvantage, <by showing 
them to be in the wrong, determined to proceed by law against all offences that 
should in future be committed against them through that ‘ medium ; and this was 
the occasion that led to that change. A letter was addressed to the Calcutta 
Journal, signed “ Mmulus" which gave it as the opinion of the writer, that in 
the Indian army merit had little t6 do with promotion, hut that whoever had inte- 
rest might be sure of getting appointments on the staff. This letter was printed ; 
t)ut so different were the opinions entertained by myself on the subject, that on the. 
very day following its appearance, I wrote a long article in my own paper, to show 
that the writer was wrong. It was nevertheless subjected to a legal prosecution ; 
and the Advocate-general, Mr. Spankic, having commenced proceedings, some 
1‘ricnds obtained access to the Governmeut, and succeeded in convincing the 
Governor-general that, as I had no participation in the sentiments of the writer, 
hut gave them as the mere opinions of a correspondent from whom I entirely 
differed, it would not be wise to pursue the prosecution to a close. A correspond- 
ence followed, which ended in this : that on condition of my instructing my counsel 
not to oppose the rule for an information being filed against me in court, and 
ex{)ressing my regret at the publication of the letter, the prosecution should be 
withdrawn, which was accordingly done, and thus terminated the aflfair. 

About this period another letter, headed “ Military Memopoly,” and disclosing 
some unfair transactions in the sale oft>fficcrs’ houses at military stations, also drew 
the attention of Government, who asked for the name of the writer, which was 
given up at his own request ; it was Lieutenant Fell, of the 10th regiment. The 
matter was then inquired into, and the grievaiticc redressed, presenting another 
striking proof of -the utility of such discussions through the press. 

The next case that occurred was one which led to the longest correspondence 
that ever passed between the Indian Government and myself, and was represeotfcdl by 
them as one of peculiar impropriety on my part; I knovr not, indeed, any aef that 
drew down upon roc more severe censure than this. As I am very anxious that 
the Committee should judge for themselves bow far these censures were deserved 
1 will, with their permission, just read to then! the letter, and then offer a few 
remarks upon it. The letter is as follows : 

“ Duties of Chaplains. 

■ “ To the Editor of die CalcuttaJounial. * 

“Sir, - 

“ I shall be obliged by any of your coiTespondents clearing up the following, for the benefit 
of your numerous subscribers at one of the largest military stations in Indra. 

“I am, 

“ Western Provinces,! “ A Churchman, and the Friend of a Ladu on her JOeath-bed." 

“ June to, 1821 .” J * 


\ nuciugfim, 

Esq. M p. 
i July 1834. 
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J- & BitckiHgham, " Caa a military chaplain, fixed at a etafioii 'n;here two King’a le^imenta are posted, 
£iq. M.l>. besidM nom^ua other eorj^ and departments, which might occupy tWO Clorgymeu gCIie* 

, III rally, and whose duties therefore, when alone, require hia constant presence, absent himself 

1 July 1834. from the station without leave from the commanding officer? 

At this sickly season his presence with the dying in hospital, and to inter the dead, 

' someUmes six dr eight per day, is uigenfly required, and cannot decently be dispensed with, 

iiide^ndent of the impropriety of also intemipting the proper observance of the Sabbath for 
two or three Sundays successively, where so large a body of Ohristiaus axe residing. 

" It is asserted (but I conceive erroneously), that chaplains have received orders from 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not to make thjemselves amenable to aiw militaiy or otlier local 
authorities ; and therefore, when a young couple iat an out-pOst prefer going to the expense 
of mSking the clergyman travel 250 miles to go and marry them^ he is at ]^rfect liberty to 
accept the invitation, and to leave 0,000 Other Christians, his own parishioners, to bury each 
other, and postpone all other Christian ordinances Until his tour is completed, which in this 
instance occupies, I understand, more than three Sabbaths. 

" In consequence of one of these ilUtimod matrimonial requisitions in December last, the 
performance of Divine service, and other rehgious observtuices of the season, were entirely 
overlook^ at Christmas, which passed by for some Sundays in succession, and Christinas 
day included, wholly unobserved. 

" It would appear, therefore, to be highly expedient that no military chaplain should have 
the option of quitting the duties of his station, from any misplaced power vested in him by ^ 
the Lord Bishop, unless he can also obtain the express written permission of the local autho- 
rities on the spot to do so ; utd provided, in all such cases, the season is healthy, and no ope 
dangerously ill ; and that he shall unerringly return to the station before the Sunday follow- 
ing, that Divine service may never be omittra in consequence of such requisition.” 

The first letter of the Chief Secretary, addressed Co roe on the subject of this 
article, merely demanded the name of the writer, as the matter appeared to con- 
tain disrespectful insinuations against the Lord Bishop ; and it was subsequently 
known that this request was maac at the instance of the Lord Bishop himself. To 
this a respectful reply was sent, expressing my inability so to do, as, in point of 
fact, 1 had not the name of the author, as it is not usual to require it in cases where 
opinions, in matters of general notoriety rather than statements of private and par- 
ticular facts, form the subject matter of communication. As the letters themselves, 
however, are very short, the Committee will perhaps permit me to read them. 
They are as follows ; 

" To Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

" Sir, General Department. 

“ The letter which was inserted in the Calcutta Journal of the 10th instant, under the sig- 
nature of ‘ A Churchman, and the Friend of a Lady on her Death-bed,’ appearing to contain 
insinuations extrem^ disrespectful to the public character of the Lord Bishop of Calcntta, 
the most noble the Governor-general in Council has directed me to call upon you to state, 
for the informatiou of Government, the name, designation and residence of the individual by 
whom that letter was communicated to you for publication. 

“ 1 am, iStc. 

" Counml Chamber,) ^ W. Bayley, 

" July 14 , 1821 . J " Chief Sec. to Gov*.” 


"To IF. B. Bayley, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government. 

“ Sir, 

" I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14 th instant, and to 
state that the author of the letter therein named being unknown to me, I am unable to furnish 
the information you require. At the same time I beg resjpectfrilly to submit, for the 
consideration of the most noble the Govemor-genefal iii Council, tlut I published the lettei- 
in question under a conviction that a temperate and moderate discussion or the inconveniences 
likely to arise from a want of local control, in certain points, over the military chaplains, 
might be productive of public benefit, without infringing on the respect due to the public cha- 
racter of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient bumble Servant, 

" Calcutta, July 16 , 1821 . ** J. S. Bnddnyham.” 

I ledjye the Committee to judge whether a more temperate or a more respectful 
letter could have been penned'than this, under the actual circumstances of the 
case ; yet, mild aoU unobjectionable as it even now appeal's to me, it drew down 
qpoii me a censure of extreme severity, of which some judgment may be formed by 
the fuHowing^aragrapb, tlie only one I shall read, us theletter itself will be found 
in the printed Evidence. The Chief Secretary says, 


" It 
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" It is a gross prostitation of terma to represoat as a temperate and moderate diacassioa ail j 

anonymous crimination of an imlivM, mvotYing at tbe some time on inaiuuated cb(Uige| 

uot the less offengive for being hypothetically put, thatjiis superior might have couutenaa^ 

It would with undissembled regret that the Governor-g^eral in Council should find 
himself constrained to exercise the chastening power vested in him ; nevertheless he will not 
shrink from its exertion where he may be conscientiously satisfied that the preservation of 
decency and the comfort of society require it to be apjdied. I am therefore, Sir, instructed to 
give you this intimation: Should. Government observe that ym persevere in acting on the 
principle which you have imw esserted, there will be no previous discussion of any case in 
which you may be juc^ged to have violated those laws of moral candour and essential justice, 
which are equally binding on all descriptions of th^ community; you will at once be 
apprized that your licence to reside in India is annulled ; and you will be required to Ornish 
security for your quittmg the country by the earliest convenient opportunity/' 

The coinmoDicatioii of this determination gave me so much concern^ that 
1 began to form serious intentions of relinquishing iny occupation altogether; for 
1 could scarcely conceive the possibility of a newspaper being conductiilt on any 
principles that would ensure its escape from danger, if such harsh constructions 
were to be put on very harmless paragraphs, or such laws as those of moral can- 
dour and essential justice,'' about which, sipce they arc so undefined, no two men 
could agree, were to be made my rule of action ; I remained, therefore, some days 
in deliberation on the subject, before 1 sent in my final reply, which was not done 
till the end of August, though the letter of Government was received by me on the 
1 7 th July. That reply is much too long to be read to the Committee^ now ; it will 
be found entire among the Printed Evidence; but I content myself Vith reading 
here the two following paragraphs, to show the tcnour of the whole. 


That his Excellency the Governor-general in Council is vested with the exercise of 
a chastening power, by virtue of which ne may deport any man to England from hence, 
without condescendmg to assign a reason for such an act, it is not for me to dispute ; but of 
this I am perfectly assured, that it would indeed be with ^undissembled regret* that the 
Governor-general would l)e prevailed on to exercise a right that violates the very essence 
and spirit of British legislation,— a right, the principle of wnich, if once admitted, would jus- 
tify the transportation of an individual while suing even the Government itself for his legal 
right in a court of law, or the removal of a man against whom no charge could be brou^t, 
but whose banishment might ruin him and his family for ever. That state exigencies might 
possibly arise to render this as justifiable as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act at 
liome, may readily be imagined ; but the mere propounaing of the question, ^ whether a chap- 
lain ought to be subject or not to the exercise oi local control,' could hardly be deemed so 
to endanger the State as to furnish the exigency required ; nor could I imagine that so 
unconstitutional a power would ever be exercised by the Government until the Supreme 
Court hod been found inadequate to meet the delinquency of the offending individual with 
a sufficient punishment. The preservation of decency attd the comfort of society, one would 
hope, could never demand suen a remedy. These are, indeed, terms respecting the exact 
import of which no two individuals will entirely agree. I am unwilling myself to offend or 
disturb either ; but in the sincere and zealous discharge of my duty and in endeavouring to 
fulfil the just expectations of Government, by the encouragement of such comments on public 
questions as shall benefit those in public employment, it will be difficult always to avoid it. 
Every such comment will probably disturb the comfort of the individual to whose duties it 
is applied ; and this would be in proportion to their truth and to his consciousness of their 
application, the two strongest reasons for their use, and the surest pledges of their utility as 
affecting a teueficial change, while the upright and faithful servant of government would 
remain undisturbed. It is not surely for being thus instrumental in promoting the public 
good at an occasional sacrifice of private comfort, that Government would visit me with its 
extreme disi^easure. If, on the other hand, offences against decency, and aspersions on 
individual cnaracter, public or private, be deemed within the peculiar iprovince of Govern- 
ment to watch oyer and avenge, 1 may safely say there is hot ah individual in India who 
would have larger claims bn its interference and protection, as an unjustly calumniated per- 
son, than myself; but I would hot insult its dignity, nor so far evince my want of confidence 
in the tribunal open to all, as to ask the Government to extend the shield of its protecting 
and avenging power to me. ^ 

In revermg to the main points of this long letter, which I have in vain endeavoured to 
shorten, I beg you will assure the Governor-general in Council, that in publishing the com- 
munication which appeared in the Journal of the loth instant, I had not the rn^st distant 
idea that anything it contained could be even construed into a want of respect far the pub- 
lic character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta; that in the short reply which 1 had the honour 
to address to your first demand of the author's name, I meant not to advocate any right 
whatever, nor to vindicate any principle; though T humbly conceive the principle, if any, 
there implied, namely, ttiat where discussions are temperate and modest, hnd be pro- 
ductive of public benefit, without infringing on the mspect due to men in public authority, 
they may be safely indulged, will be deemed by his Lordship unobjectionable ; and that your 
0.54. I 3 ‘ l-.ust 
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last conimumcation of the 17th instant haa given me considerable fmin, at finding I had unlii<^ 
tentionally given such grave and serious offence to a*govemnient that I have every desire to 
honour, respect and obey. I beg alar) that you will further assure his Lordship in Council, 
that if the laws of my country arc to be my 1‘uture guide, I shall bow to the decisions of its 
tribunal with all due res|ject. If the written and defined restrictions issued on the removal of 
the censorship be made my rule of actipo, I will endeavour as faithfully to adhere to them ; 
even if the censorship be restored, 1 shall still acquiesce in the common submission exacted 
from all by a power w^hich, whether lej|aUy or illegally exercised, no individual like myself 
could hope successfully to resist. But if so severe a punishment as banishment and ruin is to 
be indicted on a supposed viulatioiiofthe laws ofmoral candour and essential justice, of which 
I know not where to look for any definite standard, I fear that my best deteiminations will 
Ijc of no avail. My path will be so beset with dangers, that 1 know of no way in which 1 caii 
escape the risk of such supposed vioiaiious, when those who are tit once to be both judges of 
tlic 14W and the fact, may, at tbe 6 iuac moment, make the acemtipn, pronounce the sen^ 
tence, and cany it into execution, except l>y reliuquisliiiig entirely an occupation tlius 
environed with perils, from which no human prudence could ensure an escape.” 

The i|||ixt case was one that excited the highest interest in India, because it 
really for a time seemed to set at rest the long-agitated question of whetlier the 
arbitrary and summary power of the Governor-general in Council, or the legal 
and regular tribunal of justice, was to be considered as supreme in the decision of 
all questions relating to the press. The occasion was this ; a controversy arose iii 
the Calcutta papers, which was begun by Colonel Robinson, of His Majesty’s 
‘i4th regiment, a gallant and dashing officer, then in Calcutta, as to whether the 
dinners, concerts, balls and other entertainments of Calcutta, were well or ill con- 
ducted. The colonel contended for the latter, and undertook to show that many 
improvements, in this respect, might be safely introduced. A writer in a rival 
paper, under the signature of “ Parenthesis," very strangely contended that 
Colonel Robinson, v'ho wrote under the appropriate title of “ Sam Sohersuks," 
was guilty of great disrespect to Government in passing these strictures on the 
public entertainments, contending that, as these were chieily conducted by the 
members of the Government, as the leading individuals in society, any attack on 
the perfection of the entertainments was an attack upon the directors of them also. 
To this Colonel Robinson made a long reply ; but I shall read only that portion of 
it which was .selected for prosecution. 1 will give the Committee every word of 
this} ahd I will then leave them to judge of the wisdom of a Government that 
could undertake the prosecution of sucli an article, and arising out of such a con- 
troversy, as a false, wicked, scandalous and malicious libel against ail the Secre- 
taries to Government in India.” The Committee, however, will permit me to 
read the article itself ; and they will then form their own judgment on its alleged 
atrocity. It is as follows ; 

“ The motives which [ have in trying to draw the public attention to this and other sul>- 
' jectg alluded to in my former letters, have been so much mistaken by Mr. Parenthesis (a 
writer in another jjaper), and other /ealous adinirei's of ‘ the present order of tilings,' that 
I think it necessary to request you will permit me to .say a few words more in expanation 
of what I do and what I do not mean. Most certainty 1 do not mean the slightest attack (as 
it has been kindly insinuated I do)' upon the Qovemment or its much-respected chief. There 
is not a man in India more deeply penetrated than I am with a sense of his many great andl 
good qualities ; not one who will be more ready to stand forward and join in praise of tliem 
under any political changes wliich can be contemplated ; and this not out of a feeling of gra- 
titude, for he never did anything for me, nor of expectation, for I have nothing to expect of 
him, nor of fear, as 1 have written nothing I am ashamed of, nor that I would scruple tn 
avow to him, if he only were to judge me for it. I also declare with the utmost sincerity, 
that to attack, injure and underrate the Government is, -and has been, foreign to my thoughts ; 
that I umiinown personally to all its members, and that 1 have a great respect for them 
individually ; but I think it no ways inconsistent with my respect for them, one and all, to 
calk os far as an humble individual can hope to do, the publie attention to any matter of 
abuse, inconvenience or subject of complaint which if is always in the power or the public 
to redress, or get redressed ; and if I saw things going 6n wrong in the family of my own 
father, I would cry out and expose them to him. But if no wrings arc to be redressed, or 
suggested improvements listened to, but those which go through' sejcretaries and public offi- 
cere to Government, none will be redressed or listened to but those whom they favour j and 
the influeilt'-c of their favour (as that of their displeasure) extends further than the Govern- 
ment can be aware of, some striking instances of which will soon be brought to their hoticc 
by your fearless corrfespoodent, 

“ Sam Sobersides.” 

To prosecute tliis harmless paragraph as a libel, the six Secretaries of State in 
India coinhinod their purses and their inlluence; and I need not say how powerful 

these 


J. S. nuckmghem, 
Esq. H.n. 


I Jiily 1834. 
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these united must be. I had arrayed against me, therefore, all the authority of 
Government; and though it was aJegal process that was to be pursued, which of 
course I thought much more highly of than aq arbitrary proceeding, I scarcely 
dared venture to hope for success. The Committee should be informed, that in 
India the grand juries are composed almost exclusively of servants of the East 
India Company, and that there never can be any very great difficulty in finding 
a bill of indictment, where the Government are the prosecuting parties. The petit 
jury is composed wiiolly of British-born subjects, and as such are all living in India 
by virtue of a licence, which may be Uikcn from any of thern at any time, without 
reason assigned, and they themselves be banished from tlie country, if they do 
anything which may displease the Government, With such juries there could be 
lilUc Alifficulty in obtaining convictions in any case in which the Oovcrniiicnt wcrc 
tolerably right* What, then, was the result of this trial ? Why this, that after 
hearing counsel on both sides, and the summing up of the judge, the jury, without 
a moment’s hesitation, and without even retiring from the box, gave an unanimous 
verdict of acquittal ; and the six Secretaries of State, with all their wealth and 
influence combined, vvere defeated by a single individual, under all the disadvantages 
already enumerated, merely because their ground was untenable. 

During the time that tins trial was in progress, between November 1 8:21, when 
the indictment was first found, up to January 1822, when the verdict of acquittal 
was given, that is therefore in the month of December 1 tS2i , some discussions arose 
in tlie Calcutta Journal as to whether the article or letter prosecuted as a libel, 
was realty such or not, on which a criminal inforinatiou was tiled to prevent any 
further discussion on that subject; and in the arguuient which took place in court 
on that subject the following admissions were made, which, considering the rank of 
tlic parlies, ought, I conceive, to be stated, and 1 will give them in succession. 

In the first place, Mr. Cutlar Fermisson, then and at all other times my leading 
counsel at the bar of the Indian court, speaks of the Calcutta Journal in these 
terms, I copy from the priiuecf report of the trial : — 

Mr. Fergusson, who was the leading counsel for the defendant, rose, on the part of his 
to show cause against the rule. In moving for that rule, the Advocate-general (lie 
observed) had entered very largely, and more than was usually done, into the reasons which 
gave rise to his motion, in which* he should endeavour to follow him. That learned gentle- 
man had told their lordships that it was three yeiars since the boon of the liberty of the press 
had been bestowed on India. He would tell them, however, that It w'as three years since 
the resirietions formerly illegally imposed on that liberty had been removed by a statesman 
and a friend of India, diaracteri74e.d by the liberality and magnanimity of his sentiments, who 
had tlius conferred an inestimable blessing on this country, which would cause him to be 
remembered with gratitude by future generations ; for if there was any one blessing likely 
to be more productive than anotlier of great and lasting benefit, it was certainly that liberty 
of discussion, through the exercise of which every suggestion for its improvement, and the 
advancement of its interests, might be brought into the field of fair and open argument, and 
if proved to be of advantage, adopted for the general good. He was ready to admit that 
tile liberty of the press was subject to some evils, although he regarded it as tlie greatest 
blessing that could be conferred on society; but he knew of no boon that could be granted 
wliich was capable of producing so many oeneficial eflects as this, by its bringing into dis- 
cussion and to the notice of the Government an infinite . number of subjects connected with 
tlie interests of this immense empire over which its sway extended, and with the amelioration 
of the condition of our Indian sunjccts. 

Among other things, the Advocate-general told their lordsliips that it was impossible to 
go about the common business of life without being assailed with libels ; he had represented 
it as being in a whispering gallery, where every word is noted and made public. In saying 
this, his learned friend must have alluded only to the chit-chat and gossiping tattle indulged 
in by the inhabitants of Calcutta .about the aflkirs of the day, when taking their evening 
drives on the. Course or elsewhere ; such expressions could not allude to anything connected 
with his client, for whatever may have been die freedom with , which public matters have been 
discussed, he was ready to assert that ho press on earth was more pure from private scan- 
dal, and an exposure of the secrets of domestic life, than the Calcutta Journal. 

But as to attackB on ppvate character, with which his client had been so unjustly 
charged, there was no libel, no scandal, no vituperation that had not been p<mred out by 
others on his client, Mr. Buckingham, who was himself the chief, nay almost the only sufierer 
from that abuse of the press of which be had been so groundlessly accused. / 

** The discussion which had given rise to this actiou*had arisen in consequence of a ques- 
tion started, and long and warmly disputed by very unlearned persons, he thought, as to the 
power of tlie Governor-general to transmit, without trial, British subjects licensed to reside 
Jii India. Giving his opipion as a lawyer, he must say he thought there ^as no^doubt of 
the existence of the power to transmit persons licensed to rtiside ; and persons residing in 
India without a licence were, in a legal sense, committing a misdemeanor cyery day, which 
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him to send me out of the country for having dared to comment on an appointment /- S, Buckingham, 
made l)y the Government, and ttms set myself up as a censor of their conduct. 

To this Lord Hastings is said to have replied, that he had made up*hi 8 mind never ~ 

to send an individual out of the country without a previous trial, whatever might * 
be the nature of his offence. He therefore recommended Dr. Jatnieson to proceed 
against me by trial at law, as the six secretaries had done in the proceeding by 
indictment in November 1821, on which I was acquitted in January 1822; or as 
the Government itself had done in the ^oceeding by criminal information, which 
was filed in November 1821, but never carried forward for Judgment; Or if the 
matter were onlyi one of controversy as to his fitness for the office, or capacity to 
find time for its duties, the press was as open to defend himself as to raise tlu 
objections to his appointment. Dr. Jamieson being tiius ditappointed in receivi^ 
the aid he wished from the Governor-general, sei.it liis friend Dr. Gordotj^to me 
with a formal message to say, that as he had applied to the strong arm of power 
to punish me, for what I had written, he did not think liimself justified in demand- 
ing of me personal satisfaction for that act, as this' would he to employ two wea^ions 
where only one ought to be used ; but though he would not, for this reason, call 
rne to account for what had already transpired, he demanded of me that 1 should 
give his friend a written pledge that I would never, on any future occasion, mention 
either his name, his offices or his duties, for the purpose of commenting on them in 
any way whatever j and if I would not do this, that hc should CXpCCt KIC tO givC 
him the satisfaction due to ^ gentleman, by meeting him in' a duel. As this 
appeiired to me most preposterous and alAurd, I declinetl complying with either 
altcrnq||ve ; I refused to give the pledge required in favour of any man, as that 
would he to make a virtual abandonment of the liberty of the press entirely; and 
I oiiually refused to meet a man in a duel for witat I had not yet done, and what 
by jiossihility never might do. * It would be sufficient, I thought, when the offence 
was committed, to atone for it in tlie way desired; but as the history of duelling 
piescnfecl no case of fighting by anticipation, and as neither custom nor hdtiour 
could demand it, 1 was deteniiinefi not to set so had an example as a precedent. 

•Some lime after this inc-ssage was returned, I had a conference with several friends 
on the subject, who conceived, tiiat in so highly military a society as that of India 
contains, it was necessary to lake one other step in advance of that already 
described; and in compliance with their wishes, rather than from any desire of my 
own (for no man can hold the practice of iluelling in less esteem than myself), 

I .sent to Dr. G<irdon to say, that if his friend Dr. Jamieson w'as not satisfied with 
llic answer given, and still wished to receive satisfaction for what had actually trans- 
pired, I was quite willing to wai# the objection to his seeking two inodes of redress 
instead of one, and wouhl give him the meeting if he desired it. The meeting 
uccoiriiogly took place tile following morning at daylight^ two shots were exchanged 
on either side, and the pistols were loatled for a third fire, when my own second, 

Major Sweney, used bis influence to prevent all further proceedings, and the matter 
thus terminated, with quite as little success to tho.se who appealed to this third 
tribunal fur offences coiiiniittcd by the press, as bad previously attended ttiosc who 
sought, by arbitrary deportation and by legal prosecution, to stifle that spirit so 
natural to Englishmen in their own country', and so difficult to eradicate from them 
anywhere; I mean the spirit so justly eulogized by I..ord Hastings, 'as “ found only 
in men accustomed to indulge and express tiieir honest sentiments.” 

This occurred in the month of August 1 822 ; and about this period it was that 
the first announcement was made of my intention to dis(X)se of a portion of the 
Calcutta Journal in shares, so as to give the property greater stability, by asso- 
ciating iq its proprietorship gentlemen of character and property lielonging to all 
the higher lynches of the community. . Accompanying this announcement was 
a schedule or catalogue of the entire property of tlie whole concern, in its presses?, 
types, paper, buildings and dther materials, the esirmated value of which, iude- 

pendently of the copyright, was two lacks of rupees, or 20,000 /. sterling ;’ and 

also a return of the actual profits rnadb during the previous six months, which was 
at the rate of from fi,ooo 7 . to 8,000 1 . sterling per annum ; by which the value of 
‘the copyright and materials together Were deem^ yvOrth fully four lacks of /upees, 
or 40,000/. sterling, and yielding even at that rate of purchase from i8 to 20 per ‘ 
cent, at least. Certain other advanta'ges, in the gratuitous supply of the paper to 
shareholders, were also held out, which, adding the amount of the^ subscription 
value, would make the dividends nouless than from 30 to 40 "per cent. interWt on 
the .sum invested in the purchase of such shares. The public wetje invited to 
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J.S, inspect the whole property, as well as the books of account, for themselves ; the 

M.r. concern wa9 visited by many for that purpose, to whom every facility was given j 

■ . and when the period arrived for conTirming the purchases, which was not till six 

1 inly 1834. mopths after the purchase money was paid (giving every person therefore six months 

of trial, with liberty to withdraw at the «nd of the six months if he desired it), the 
luimberof shares sold was 70, some at 1,000 rupees each, and some at 1,200, 
making on the whole about 7,000/; sterling j which sum was paid for about one- 
sixth of the whole paper, die estimated value being 40,000/., to be divided into 
400 shares of 100 /. each, of which it was stipulated that 1 should retain 200, and 
the rest be open to me for sale. . 

^All these facts the Committee will find in the Printed' Evidence already before 
mem ; where also it i£|||hown, on the testimony of Mr. J. C. Sutherland, a partner 
in tli^^nking-house of Mcssi^. Alexander & Co. in Calcutta, and of Colonel 
Franklin, of the East- India Company’s army in Bengal, that they purchased such 
shares as a matter of profitatile investment } that they realixed their full amount of 
promised dividends in two half-yearly payments; that the concern was most pros- 
perous, yielding large profits, in which they participated : and on the testimony of 
Mr. Sandford Arnot, then a resident in Calcutta, and attached to the office, it is 
shown in the Printed Evidence, that the accountant of the Journal, who had tiic 
best possible means di knowing its actual value, purchased a share in it at tlie price 
stipulated, as a mercantile investment for profit, and was perfectly satisfied with its 
returns. ^ 

The stability thus given to the Journal by this extension of its proprietory inliprest, 
so as to include 70 gentlemen of station, wealth, intelligence and high cimractei* 
(for there were not more than three or four natives of India among the purenasers ; 

• all the rest were officers of the Ea%t India Company’s civil or military service, and 
opulent British merchants of the city), made it of coilirse an object of greater hatred 
than ever to those who saw in its increased stability the assurance of increased 
powst and influence. 

About this period, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, w'h* was editor and proprietor of the 
Indian John Bull newsimper, commenced a series of letters against me under the 
signature of A Friend of Mr. Baukes,” the great object of which was to repeat 
certain calumnies of Mr. Wm. John Bankes, then Member for Cambridge, who, 
among other things, had represented me as being a person wjiolly incapable of 
writing a book, and being about to publish as my own a volume of travels in Pales- 
tine, the materials for which were stolen froih himself. I need not now say any- 
thing to the Committee to prove the utter falsehood of this imputation. 1 took the 
most effectual means that any man could take, tt^ut that matter to the test^ by 
proceeding in a court of law against the original fabricator of such a groundless 
calumny ; and the result v|^s, that after a trial which extended over nearly three 
years of time, andicost tl^p parties, who were declared guilty, upwards of 6,000 /., 
and myself, who was proved innocent, nearly 2,000/. in money, that Mr. Baukes 
was found guilty of a false, scandalous and malicious libel, by the verdict of a jury, 
and condemned to pay damages of 400 /. with costs. Dr. Bryce, however, by the 
most malignant perversion of the facts of tlie case, so distorted them as to produce 
a very great impression against me in Calcutta: and to show tliat bis object in 
attacking my private character was, if possible, to undermine the influence which 
iny moral character and integrity gave to my political principles, he himself makes 
this unblushing avowal of his end and -aim. .He says, under the signature of 
“ A Friend to Mr. Bankes,” 

** The phenomenon of a journalist writing his smitiinents without the aid of a censor is at 
least new in India, and it was manifest that in this country such a man n(|||^t *provc the 
source of incalculable evil. In looking around me, ! behold the evils that m^bt be feared 
actually occurring. I saw themJnsinuating themselves into the very stronghold of our 
power, and powibly paving the way for on event which the enenues of this power have 
attempted in vain. Entcrtamii^ these views, the conductor of such a press became, in my 
eyes, a public enemy ; and resting his power, as he did, as well upon nis character as in his 
principles* fais reputation became a fair and i legitimate object of attack, and its overthrow 
a 8ubjec|ofhon«t triumph to every Icjydr of his country.” ; 

I have read this to the Committee, for the purpose of showing to what extremes 
of, virulence and slander my oppoiienjis were permitted to proceed against me, in 
violaiiovi of thb regulations said to be issued t^ and made binding on all the editors 
of die public papers alike, as well as ia violation of those laws of moral candour 

and 
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and essential justice,’* the slightest infringement of which on my part was threatened 
with instant banisliment without any previous di^iission. And another object 
I have in view in reading this paragra|)b, is als(T to let the Committee know who 
Dr. Bryce is, and what were bis sentiment^nd his character, as I shall have occa< 
sion again perhaps to refer to them, when rcome to speak of that comment on his 
new appointment, for which 1 was ultimately banished, without trial, from the 
country. 

There were two minor matters which formed subjects of correspondence, though 
not of complaint, between the Indian Government' and myself, which will be found 
in Appendix IL, pages 28 8 c 32, but which 1 mention here lest it should be 
supposed that I would omit anything important. The fira^ is, when in April i82{? 
wc were publishing in the Calcutta Journal, section by section, Sir John Mal- 
colms “ Report on the State of Malwa,” which the Government not wishing 
to be proceeded with, wrote to express their wish fur its <bciiig discontinued, 
and it was discontinued accordingly. The second, when in August 1822 there 
appeared a letter in another paper, the “ India Gazette,” conducted by Dr. 
Grant, a Government servant, which “ appearing to the Governor-general to be of 
a description highly offensive to his majesty the king of Candy,” I was desired 
not to repeat it, a desire with which I very cheerfully complied ; though the editor 
who originally inserted this “ insulting” letter, as it was afterwards called by the 
Government, never received, as far as I could learn, the least punishment for his 
offence. I mention these cases to show the animtis by which I was really actuated ; 
and l ean truly and solemnly dccldft:, that whenever 1 knew what the specific wishes 
of tlje Government were, I was always willing to meet them. But when they gave 
so vague a threat as to say, “The next lime you give us anyoflcnce, we shall with- 
draw your licence,” it was impossible to discover what might or what might not give 
them offence ; since this would often depend far more on the tem|)er of mind in 
which tlie oft'ended party might be at the moment, than the nature of the thing 
.said, especially when the party offended was to, be accuSer, witness, judge and jury 
in his own*causc. 

An exce[)tion to the minor cases, hovv'cver, occurred about the same period; 
namely, in May 1822, when a letter was written from the Upper Provinces by 
Colonel Robinson, of His Majesty’s 24th regiment, the King’s officer who had 
commented on the entertainments of Calcutta under the signature of “ Sam Sober- 
sides" and therefore long subsequent to my acquittal for tlie publicatidh of those 
comments. In tliis letter, he adverts to the benefits produced in the ^interior of 
Jndwby a free press, and ventures to ask a question as to tlie propriety of pub- 
lishing, in the Government Gazfltte, all the promotions and advancements in rank 
conferred on officers, that they might be more publicly known. The letter appeared 
to me as innocent as 1 had ever printed, and I inserted it therefore without scruple. 
But as it led to severe measures towards its unhappy aittior, asVell as reproof to 
iiiyself, 1 am anxious that the Committee should hear it entire. It is as follows : 


J„ S, Buckingham^ 

Esq. M.p. 
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** To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 

Wure I to enumerate the 1)enefits in small matters and great which, within the last 
three years (but particularly within the last one year), 1 know to have been done to this 
public service, by the free exposures and discussions which have taken place in the columns 
of your Journal, I should fill up more than the whole of your Asiatic department for at least 
a couple of days, and put to shame, if they have any, every one of the courtly well-fed tribe 
who have laboured to deprive the Indian world of tliat free* nresa which is the greatest 
blessing that any rational people can enjoy. What abuses of power have already been 
checked by it^With what wholesome fear has it already in^ired many hundred public ser- 
vants, who wjjBbefore under no fear or control whatever ! What civility, what attention to 
biiftincss, whc^ltacrity and regularity, it has helped to introduce in many of the public 
offices ! yea, what virtue, public spirit, emulation to excel in their different callings, has it 
not given to many, who never before considered a place or appointment with any other 
thought but how the most wan speedily to be made of it ! How much more has it done to 
stop foul play, and intmduce improvement in Imaars, and in the administration of military 
jiistice, fining, flogging, taxing, cheating — hdP much more than ail the orders you can 
]3ick and cuU out ot that valuable compilation, as clear as it is rich, the Bengal Cod/! Yes, 
Sir, I congratulate you most heartily on being, in a mminer, the author ot more improve- 
ments than all the laws and i-egulations that have yet been framed to improve things mend- 
able. I congratulate the natives, from the bottom of my heart, at the good you have already 
done them ; and I hope to see the time when it will no longer be in tlie pow^rof thqse who 
arc supposed to protect them from fmud and violence, to harass them even in legal courts, 
and under rules and regulations. That it still is so, and that the nrost tryingp^evils may be 
0.54. K 2 iind 
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J. S. JivMp^humf an?, too often experienced under Iceial forms, wliere the sufferer has little hope of redre^ss, 

Esq. M.r. I could furnish some examples to uiiy one vvh(3 douhts the fact. 

^ ■■ “ Resj>ecting the brevet vind local ^ink eouferji'd, or rather said to be conferred, by Indian 

i*July 1834. chiefs, such as the Nizam, Berar, Rajah, &c. upon British officers, I should Wfe obliged to iitiy 

of your well-informed military correspom||||^ls to answer me the following questions : 1st, 
Who is it that makes captains, lieutenants, majors, and soraetiiues brigadier-generals of cap- 
tains in the service of these chiefs ? Is it the chief, whom we are told from the best authority 
has no power even over what are called bis own troops, or is it the Governor-general, who is 
bona fide ihii chief lord and maj^ter of those kingdoms ? ‘Jd, If the Goveiiior-general, as 
1 suppose it must be, does he get the authority by Act of Parlimnent, or by order from the 
Court of Directors ? AVheth«:;r it be the Governor-general or the chief, why are these gentle- 
men not. notified in public order. In tbe rank which they assume upon their visiting cards and 
in society ? In Europe, whenever an officer is allowed by IJis Majesty to accept rank or 
honours of any kind from a foreign prince, it is duly notified in the Gazette. These certainly 
are little thin§:fl, so are most things that hold society together ; so arc all your courtly cere- 
monies very little things ; but let me sec the proud English Knight who would be thrijst out 
of his place at a feast by a Knight of Malta or the Ionian Islands. Do not, then, let us 
expect an old captain or subaltern in the army to yield or give way to his inferior in rank, let 
him style himself what he pleases, or dress hiraseli' in ever so imposing a staff uuifotin. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ A Military Friend, 

“ Neither a Mull nor a Gull.” 

The Govcrnmenl first askcil the name of tlie writer of this letter, which I stated 
that 1 confidentially possessed, but wished lather that lie should himself communi- 
cate it to the Chief Secretary, which I had no aoiibt he would do most cheerfully, 
from his having publicly stated bis readiness to give proofs of bis assertion, if 
needed ; but the Government w'ould hear no compromise, and insisted on tlie name 
immediately, which was accordingly given, as Colonel Robinson Iiad piihlicly 
authorized that step, though I should have preferred its being done by himself. As 
far as I was concerned, this matter ended here ; but I regret to say, tb it with such 
severity was Colonel Robitison pursued, that after being driven from his station in 
• the heart of the country, and forced to march to llombay in a state of ill health, 
bnd in the burning heats of autumn, he was ultimately ordered home from there 
and his spirits and health together were so much broken by this harsh treatment, 
that he died almost within sight of the English coast, and was buried, I believe, otf 
the Lizard, a victim, undoubtedly, to his ardour for the prumotiou of reform, and 
Ids constftutionnl, sincere and disinterested attachment to the cau.se of a free press 
in India. * ' ^ 

The last occasion of complaint, and the last warning that I received, anc* am 
as glad as the Committee can possibly be to approach their termination, arose out 
of the following circumstances. A discussion had existed for a long time between 
the editors of the Indian ncvvspa|)er.s, as to whether the Regulations for the press 
contained in the Govei^iicnt circular were or were not binding in law. My 
opinion always was, that they were not; tbe beist proof of that was, that there 
never had been, and all lawyers admitted there never could be, a legal proceeding 
against any party for infringing them. They had not been registered in the King’s 
court, a formality without which they could no more become law than a Oift car- 
ried through both Houses can become an Act of Parliament without receiving the 
Royal Assent. The only way in which they could be enforced was this : an editor 
was told, “ there arc certain rules which we choose to. lay down ; if you do not 
conform to them, vve will deprive you of your licence of residence; and when we 
have taken tliis from you, we can send you out of the country, not for breaking any 
of our rules, but for not having the liccrtcc which wc have taken away but Indian- 
born editors coiilil not be so dealt with ; and when they broke the ridijliiAvhich they 
did often, there was no legal process which could be had against thtnlfbecause the 
rules themselves had no legal existence. This was the doctrine I maintained in 
opposition to the other w riters in India, and subsequent events have proved that 
I was right, as those very rules were afterwards registered in the King’.s Court, to 
give them that power in law which tljgy never possessed before. For so writing, 
however, I received again a severe reproof. The letter will be found in Appendix 
ll., i page 33, as well as niy,i reply. I will quote only one paragraph from the 
It’tier, and another from the reply. The closing paragraph of tlie Government 
lettt‘1', which is dated .'Jth Sept. 1822, i.s as follows : 

“ Wlielher the Act of the British Legislature or the opinion of tin individual shall be 
predommaat is now at issue. It is thence imperative on the duty of the local government 

to 
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lo |iut the subject at rest. Tlie long-tried forbearance of the Governor-general in Council .A S. nuckiiigiam, 
will fully ])rove th*> exircuio iclnetancc Vith which he adopts a mea.sure of haishiiess; and PIsq. u.e. 
even now iiis ExccIlcMicy in CJomicil is pleased to give yo# thciidvantage of one more warning. — — — — — 

Voii are now finally apjni/.ed that if you shall again venture to imiieacU the validity of the 1 July 18^. 

statute ([noted, and the legitimacy of the pow<;r vestfcd by it in the chief authority here, or 
shall treat with disregard siny oHicial injunction, past or future, from Gov(jrnment, whether 
conmiunicated in terms of c<iimnand or in the gentle lanjnrage of intimation, your licence 
will be immediately cancelled, ajid you will be ordered to depart forthwith from India.” 

A 

To tills letter, os I before stated, a long reply was sent, wliicli will be found in i 
the Appendix 11 ., page's 33 - 39 ; 1 will readonly the closing paragrai)h of the 

whole ; it is this ; 

As to the nature or extent of that frecdoiri of the press aluiut whicli such various and 
c orWlicting ojilnions liavo been cntei taiued, it is now cl(.*ar that bn* English-horu editors who 
may be transiaitted i'ov nvdiutuiniug.abstract ojiinions at to its exisUmco or total aimiliilutioii, 
no such freodoni can bo any longer su|>pused to exist; and as lar as I am eoneerned l)y being 
included in that class, it is likely that his Lordship in Council will never more be troubled 
vvitli dissertations upon a question now so (mt.irely set at resL (>i‘ ihi\ merit or demerit of 
Hu* syslenis of censorship, restrictions, or freedom, as by law estal>lished, whatever may be iny 
npiiiion, it niiLst be unavailing to offer it now. I have before often desired to know only 
distinctly and unequivocally wliat tlic system iuteiided to be rnaiiUuined actuiiHy was, and 
cxpjosscd my nvatliness to conform to it ; for the justice or injustice, ijolu y or inqiolicy of any 
system must rest with those who establish, and not with those who are callexl on merely to 
observe; it, and who have; no share formation. FiVery apparent dc|>arture that 1 hav«i 
yet made from such conformity to thJBitablished system of the moment, has aiist;ii from 
tile ambiguity of Hie terms in wliicli its coiulitions appeared to me. to lx* involvbd, and fnan 
the mfeic.nces fairly warranted by the various modes of proceeding adopted against otlenccs 
IliiTuigh tile jircss, sometimes Uirough tlie channel of oflicial correspondence, but more f*‘c- 
quentiy, and in the most important cases, through the regular channel of proceedings in 
She courts of law. To this last appeal I have never once objected, and so far from niy 
attempting to set any AA of th(; Legislature of my countiy at defiance, my never ceasmg 
cry and i)raycr has been, that the tlominion of the law should be upheld and maintained as 
tiu; only dominion under which wc vill ought to live. ‘Whatever is lawfully established it 
will always lie my duty to oliey ; and even under iIkj system here laid ilown by the (ioveniois 
s>(Ticral in Council, as that framed by the Legislature for the government of British India, 
iiovve.ver it may fall short of that standard of excellonce which ardent minds might wish to 
j t e attained, it will be my aim to live as usefully and honourably as I can. If I fail in 
<.‘iiccting all the good 1 wish, I iiiiist strive to be content with doing tliat which is safely 
pra<;ticablo, and endeavour to balance the sacrifices of the present by indulging Iiojk^s for 
the future.*' 

» 

I beg Ihe Committee to remark, that this last warning distinctly tells me, that if 
I again impeach the validity of any statute, or d(nd)t the legitimate power which it 
gave, or disobey uiiy ollicial iiijimclion, past or future, which the (Jovernment might 
issue, I sliould have my licence taken away. I contend, that in the article for 
which I was ultimately banished, I did neither of these things against which I was 
warned. I called no statute in question, 1 doubted no |H)wer whatever, I dis- 
obeyed no injunction, past or future. 'Fhc Governor-general, the .fudges, the 
liishops, were.not to be spoken disrespectfully of in India, nor the Directors or 
other public authorities of the East India Company in England. Rut the indivi- 
dual ou whose singularly inappropriate appointment, I felt it safe to raise a good- 
humoured smile, waj not included in the excepted dignitaries, nor was he, in any 
sense of the term, one of the public authorities of the country, but merely a Pres- 
byterian minister, as will presently be seen. The history of the transaction was as 
I'ollows: and as it was for this, Sir, that I was actually banished from the country, 
it is imporlGu^ that it should be dearly understood. ' 

Subsequeir to the last warning already read, which was written by Lord Hast- 
ings in September 1822, that nobleman left the country, embarking in January 1 823, 
and leaving an interregnum until the arrival of his successor, Lord Amherst, 'during 
which interval the supreme authority was vested in the hands of Mr. John Adam, 
as senior member of council, who was therefore the temporary Governor-general of 
India, or locum lenens, till the actually appointed Governor, Lord Amherst, 
should arrive. Mr. Adam had been the original censor of the press in f^lc.utta. 

Mr. AdaiA was the leading member of the Council, in opposition to Lord Hast- 
ings’s views on the subject of free publication in India: and he bad been heard to 
• declare, that if he possessed the reins of power but for a single day, , he woyld use 
it to send me out (.)f the country. I felt it niy duty, as I believed it to be my interest, 
to exercise somewhat more than my usual Cfyjtiofl on this account, *and itidecd 1 
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was taunted by niy rivals and opponents of the press, Dr. Bryce among the num- 
ber, with something like a shrinking from my’duty, and a line from Shakespeare 
was often repeated of me, • 

High reaching Buckingham grows circumspect.’' 


With all my circumspection, however, I was unable to escape. In the short 
period of Mr. Adam’s interregnum, he took great care to reward handsomely 
those yvho had been most active and most violent in their opposition to the free- 
k dom of the [>rcss in India, and, among other most inappropriate appointments, he 
conferred iJ|)on the Rev. Dr. Bryce the situation of clerk of the committee for 
sBpplying the government offices with stationery, a place w^orth about 600/. or 
800 /. a year. So much importance was attached by the Government to this 
appointment— so desirous at least did they appear to be io give it all possible 
ecitit, that instead of being included in the Government Gazette of the morning, 
wliero appointments of the highest importance are always announced, it was made 

iliesiihjeci of a special announcemeiil, in the shape of an “Extraordinary Gazette,’' 

in the nmnner in which -victories and other important events are announced in 
England, whicti was paraded al>out the town, and delivered to persons as they 
rode or walked througli the streets. The whole affair was a subject of vsuch ridi- 
cule, in everybody’s mouth, that I but faintly responded to the general feeling of 
the entire community, the patron and the proteg^ perhaps alone excepted, when I 
penned and (lublished in my Journal of the 8th of February, the following good* 
humoured exhibition of the appointment in qnc^pm : 


From the Calcutta Journal of the 8th February 1823, p. 541. 

^ During the evening of Thursday, about the period at which the inhabitants of tliis gooil 
city of palaces are accustomed to sit down to dinner, an Appendix to the Goveriuneiit Ga/ctU*, 
of Ulie morning was issued, in a separate form, and coming in the shuffe of a (w.elte lixtraor- 
dinary, was eagerly sei/cd, even at that inconvenient hour, in tlie hope of its containing 
intelligence of great public importance: Some, in whose bosoms this hope hud bc^en most 
strongly excited, may perhaps have felt disappointment; others, we know, drew from it 
a fund of amusement, which lasted them during the remainder of the evening. 

The reverend gentleman named below, who, we perceive by the Index of that useful 
publication, the Annual Directory, is a doctor of divinity and moderator of the kirk session, 
and who, by the favour of the higher powers, now combines the office of parson and clerk in 
the same person, lias no doubt been selected for the arduous duties of his new place from 
the purest motives, and the strictest possible attention to the public interests. Such a clerk 
as is here required, to inspect and reje^jt whatever articles may appear objectionable to him, 
sliould be a competent judge of the several sorts of pasteboard, sealing wax, inkstands, sand, 
lead, gurn, pounce, tape and leather, and one would imagine that nothing short of a regular 
apprenticesiiip at Stationers’ Hall would qualify a candidate for such a situation. All this 
iiitormation, however, the reverend gentleman no doubt possesses in a more eminent degrex; 
than any other person who could be found to do the duties of such an office; and though, at 
first sight, sucli information may seem incompatible with a theological education, yet we 
know that this country abounds with surprising instances of that kind of genius which fits 
a man in a moment for any post to which he may be appointed. 

" In Scotland, we believe, the duties of a Presbyterian minister are divided between 
preaching on the Sabbath, and on the other days of tlie week visiting the sick, comforting 
the weak-hearted, conferring with the bold, and encouraging the timid, in the several duties 
of* their religion. Some shallow persons might conceive, that if a Presbyterian clergyman 
were to do iiis duty in India, he might also find abundant occupation throughout the year, in 
the zealous and raithful discharge of those pious duties which ought more especially to 
engage his devout attention ; but they must be persons of very little reflection indeed who 
entertain such an idea. We have seen the Presbyterian flock of Calcutta take very good 
cure of themselves for many month.s without a pastor at all ; and even when the shepherd 
w^as among them, he had abundant time to edit a controversial newspaper dpiig since de- 
funct), and to take a part in all the meetings, festivities, addresses and flatteries that were 
current at the time, tie has contrived to display this eminently active, if not holy disposi- 
tion, up to the present period ; and according to the maxim, * to him that hath much (to do) 
still more shall be given, and from him that hath nothing, even the little that he hath shall 
be taken away, ’ this reverend doctor, who has so oft^ evinced the universality of his genius 
and talents, whether within the pale of divinity or without it, is, perhaps, the very best per- 
son thatfjould be selected, nil tilings considered, to take care or the foolscap, pasteboard, 
w ax, sand, gum, lead, leather and tape of the Honourable East India Company of Merchants, 
and to examine and pronounce on the quality of each, so us to see that no draffs are given 
on their treasury for gum that will not stick, tape short of measure, or inkstands of "base 
metal. 

** Whether the late discussions that have agitated both the wise and the foolish of this 
happy country,, from the Burranqiqoter to the Indus, and from Cape Comorin to the con- 
• ‘ • fines 
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f ines of Tartary, have had any influence in hastening the consummation so devoutly wished, 
w(^ cannot presume to determine, Wq do not profess to know anything of the occult 
sciences, and being equally ignorant of all secret influences, whether of the planets of heaven 
or the satellites of earth, we must content ourselves, as*faithful chroniclers of the age, with 
including in cmr records the important document issued under the circumstances we have 
described/' ^ 

Let me now ask the Committee to contrast the gooci-liumoured banter of such 
an articlMlL this with the fierce and bitter paragraph whicli|l read to t ♦ at 
a former^Pirt of my address, from the pen of this same Dr. nryce, who avowed 
that, as my principles deiived great sti'ength from the excellence of ray character, 
it was important to attack and overtlirow that character, if the principles could not 
otherwise be refuted. Let me place the mildness and utter absence of ill-feeling, 
on my part, in contrast with the bitterness and venom on his ; and let them say 
what they must think of the fairness or justice of a Government that could permit 
such a man, who was subsequently convicted of libels against me by a court of 
justice, the judge evei declaring from the bench that they were too atrocious to be 
thought of without horror, to remain unmolested, and amass a fortune by his pur- 
suits, while I, who bad never yet been convicted of libel, nor had evinced cither 
.severity or bitterness towards the (iovernment or individuals, was to be banished 
without trial, and ruined, as the sequel will unhappily show. 

On the day after the article in question, ap{)earcd the following, which was the 
last comtnunicatioa from the Indian Government ever sent to me. 

• 

“ To Mr. S. Jiucldngham. .. 

“ llefcrring to the editorial remarks contained in the Calcutta Jbumal of the 8th instant 
(jtage 541), and to the eoii:munication officially made to you on former occasions, I:am 
directed to apprise you, that in the judgment of the Governor-general in Council you have 
forfeited your claim to |U||||eouutcnauce and protection of the Supremo Govermnent. 

“ 2. I am further directed to transmit to you the enclosed copy of an order passed by 
Government, on the present date, by which the licence of the Court of .Directors, authorizing 
you to proceed to the East Indies, is declared to be void from and after the fifteenth ( 15 th) 
«luy of April next. ' , * 

“ a. You will be pleased to notice, that if you should be found in the East Indies from 
and after that date, you will he deemed and taken to he a person residing and being in the 
East Indies without licence or authority for Uiat purpose, and will be seift forthwith to the 
(Juitod Kingdom. , 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" Fort William,! « W. B. Bayky, 

12 Feb. 1823 . J « Chief Secretary to tlie Government.” 

• 

From such a mandate as this there wac of course no appeal. Cnsidering the 
only course, therefore, left open to me, to be that of retiring from the country, where 
my further residence was forbidden, useful and honourable as w ere my pursuits, and 
many as were the friends from whom I should thus suddenly bo torn, I began to 
prepare for my departure. What greatly aggravated the hardship of my case was, 
that my wife had, liut a few weeks before, joined me from England, after a painful 
absence of 10 years, and that our children were expected to be on their way out to 
join us,Ais orders for their coming had already been sent homo. 'J'he short time 
allowed for my stay would nut enable me to wind up tny affairs and settle my 
accounts, as the greater number of tliose who were indebted to me, as subscribers 
to my Journal, were residents in the interior of' the country. My domestic 
establishment, just completed with great care and at great cost, was obliged to be 
abruptly broken up, and a ^reat sacrifice of property suffered on that account 
alone; besides which, the removal of my personal superintendence from such 
a concern as a daily public journal could scarcely fail to lessen Us value to myself, 
aiid to every other proprietor. The spontaneous feelings of sorrow audjndignation 
which were communicated tp me from all quarters wcrq|puch as any man might 
well be proud of; but though they soothed the feelings, they could do but little to 
* ^ c t *1 T ^®t»ted on me by so severe a measure. To add to the aggrava- 
tion of the evil, I was then standing in the supreme court of justice as a [^aintiff 
seeking reparation for the injurious libels on my cfiaracter, written and published 
by Dr. Bryce in the John Bull newspaper ; and to banish me, without trial, from 
was of course greatly to lessen the chance of my obtaining justice 
at the proiier tribunal to which 1 had appealed. In short, it is a mockery tdspedk 
o the protection of the laws existing in any country where an iiidiviyual may be 
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f, taken from a court of justice, eitlier as plaintifl' or defendant, and banished, with- 
out trial, by the ruling power. Nevertlieless, ‘to show how strong my case must 
have been, I may mention, even in my absence, after 1 fmd l)cen sent away, 
and my cause therefore deprived of much of its strength, the following opinion w'its 
expressed of the libels of my opponent by the learned judge. Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, from the bench : 

the plaintiff was eniilled to just damages wfis undeniable ; that he ha^uffcred lU) 
speei* damage was^’owed, and special damages accordingly were not claiiimF. To liis 
Lordship’s mind there was no question of the malice of the writer in the John Bull towards 
Mr. Buckiiigliam. It was true, Mr. Buckingham liad vippcaled to the public; but he did 
not apply to be expelled from society, and his friends to be ^irosttrihed. Ib.’ally, to his liOrd- 
ship’s mind, they were most malicious libels ; he could not speak of them without horror. 
If he conceived that Mr. Buckingham had suffered in liis newspaper* or in his mind, his 
Lordship would award him the most ample and exemplary damages, l)ut as special damage 
was not pleaded, he did not consider heavy damages necessary. CoiK'lude.cl his J^ordsliip, 
* Let the plaintiff have 1,000 rupees damages, and costs/ Rej^^rt of the Trial in the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, April 7th, ia2:i. 

The truth is, that thinking more of character than damages, I fjad instructed niy 
counsel to say I did not come into that court lo seek compensation in money ; for, 
atrocious as these slanders were, my character stood so liigh among tliose who knew 
me, that they had in no w^ay affected the vsale of my paper, and therefore my pro- 
perty rqjiiained uninjured by them ; wdiile, conscious of innocence, the traiuiuillity of 
my mind remained undisturbed. But I brougfft these libellers into court, as the 
only effectifal means left me of proving to the public of India, by whose support 
and approbation I lived, that even the writers of these libels were ashamed to avow 
themselves, and that they had not a shadow^ of evidence to substantiate their case. 
The result of the trivil effected tins object most coinplctclv, and with this 1 was 
satisfied. 

I may perhaps a<kl, that in the course of the trial a question arose as to the 
general character of the Calcutta Journal, wh(.*n Mr. CutUir Fergusson, than wlioin 
1)0 man knew it better, or was more competent to form a just oi)inion of it, gave 
this as the result of his convictions : — * 

** After Mr. Longuoville Clarke had read to the Court what he considered the worst fiarlH 
of a long series of the Calcutta Journal, io order to show that its character would at l(\asf 
palliate the. libels of his clients on the editor, the following was tlic rc|)ly made by the coiins(d 
on the other side r 

“ As to the extracts selected by Mr. Clarke from the 2l> numbers of die Calcutta JournoL 
and wliich have been read, I am satisfied, that if luy leanied friend could have discavered 
any more libellous matter, be would have prmiounced it to the court. As he has not done 
BO, it may be safely taken for granted that it did not exist. No>v, lie had not been able, t<» 
produce one libel on private cliaracter; there was not a single word of calumny on any 
private individual, lu fact, upon my learned friend’s own showing, there could not be 
a purer paper in ^existence. It it come to libels between editors, the most objectionable 
expression that could be found (in the Calcutta Journal) is that which accused a. former 
editor of the John Bull of being ^ siibservicni.,’ and even that is applied to public conduct. 
And is it tor this, that Mr. Clarke thinks it justifiable for a few powerful men, if they be so,' 
to combine together to hunt down Mr. Jiuckingham from society, and proscribi^all who 
should countenance him, than which nothing is more repugnant to linglish law, or more 
abhorrent to the spirit of Englishmen T’ — Report of the Trial in the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, April 7th, ia2a. 

The Committee will be prepared to think, no donbk that under such aggravated 
circumstances as these, I did every thing in my powder to show my hostility to a 
Government, from whom I had received such treatment, and that I encouraged 
my successors to do the same. The world would have forgiven me, I believe, even 
if that had been the case^ but while I took such steps as I thought would best 
secure to the other proprretors, as well as lo myself, the full protection of which 
our property would stand in need, by placing it under the editorship of an Indo- 
British|8ubject, who, as a native uf India by birth needed no licence to reside 
there, and could not therefore be subjected to banishment for not having such licence, 
as I had been, I also look pains to secure the co-operation of two other assistants, 
and to the three parties, tliiis united, I issued a code of instructions, copies of whicli 
w^rc d^.‘posilofl with my agents also, to see that they were carried into effect; and 
in order llial the Committee may see fully and fairly in wlmt spirit these instructions 

were 
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injuries I had received, I beg to rl:ad only one paragraph, which I take ffoili tl^ iNr 

Evidetjce, page i6. It is as follows; • 
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‘‘ As 1 began with the strongest recommendation to unanimity; so I would end with a 
repetition of my earnest desire that this be presei-ved unbroken, even at the greatest sacri- 
Aces of individual feeling, to promote the general harmony and common comfort of all. It 
will materially contphate^ this» if each of the two gentlemen more especially engaged in 
the nrn ^nn gpniOTit of the paper hc vestcd with tlie power of correcting ahy portion of tm; com- 
munications sent for the press, whether written within the office or comtim fr(>m without, us 
by this means every security will be made against anything objecdonabTc cs(»phig either 
from the one or the other. Though Mr. Sandys, as editor, will have the task and respon- 
sibility of exercising his censorwip on all that is to be published, 1; desire also that Mr. 
Araotand Mr. Sutlierland shall equally exereise the right of wholly rejecting or partially 
correcting, solleuing and amending anything intended lor publication ; so that nothing may 
appear which has not the concurring consent of aU parties named. Neither of tiiem will 
liavc a rigid to add a word to that which is written by the other, witliout the writer’s cohseht ; 
but cttch must have the right of striking out any portion of what is written by the other, 

whenever he may think it oojectionable in any {wint of view. I have myself always sub- 

milted to this friendly revision of others, because I am aware tliat the writer of any ailicle is 
seldom so goi>d a judge of the danger or impropriety of any particular opiniou or expression 
which escapes iiira in the ardour of composition, as a seconu or third person who exercises 
Ills cool judgment on it after it is written. I sliall by this means he satisfied that nothing 
of undue warmth or unseasonable irritation appear; and as the great mass of the supporters 
of the Journal are men of high minds and noble principles, as well os persons of weight and 
rank in the community, I shall thus be as well assured iis I c,ould desire that nothing cal- 
euhite.d to infiii.t an fiiine<iessary |>ain on any class will be peraiittcil to be |>ublishcd. The 
linn tone mid iiulcpendent spirit of tlie Journal may, of course, be maintained ly all; liut to 
pievotit anything escaping that, may be likely to do injury rather tlian good, I particularly 
desire that this power of censorship be permitted to be equally exorcised by Mr. Sandys, 
Ml. Arnot and Mr. Sutheduud, and that nothing be published v/hich i.s dot sanctioned and 
imjirovcd by each of tliorft. 

1 have nothing furthol to add, but my earnest hope that concord and unanimity will pi 
vail airiong all parties; that the Journal may flourish under its present munagemeni even 
more than under mine ; and that it nmv coutinuc to be the source of private benefit to all 
concerned in its pre[)aration, and of public good to the Indian Govermneut, and the peojdc 
over whom its rule is extended/^ 


Having completed my ar#iingcrnenls, by thus protecting my property against any 
further invasion ; having left these instructions with my successors,* as editors ; sold ^ 
off’ all that belonged to my domestic establishment, and [)ublicly announced iny 
confidence in the protection of the laws, as being sufficient to secure the property 
I left behind me from further injury or from violation, I embarked from Calcutta 
on the 1st of March, and reached England on the 30th of June in the same year, 
1823, arriving only just in lime to prevent the sailing of our children, wdiose pas- 
sages were taken and paid for, and whose baggage was embarked in a sliip lying 
wind-bound at Deal, hut destined to take in hbr passengers at Portsmouth, 

As soon as I landed in England, I repaired to London, and after waiting upwards 
of two montlis to allow the India Directors to become acejuaiuted .with ail the cir- 
cumstances of my case, I made a mild and respectful application, first to them, 
ami thftn to the India Board, not soliciting compensation for the injury Inflicted, 
but merely asking permission to return to India, which was, in both coses, denied. 
The letters are so short, that they may all Ikj read without occupying inuch time. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, . . ■ 

I was unwilling to intrude mysdf prematurely on the notice of your Hohouratite Gourt 
until sufiic'iont tihio should have elapsed for aU its mcmbcrsi^ CoUcctiveiy and inclividually; to 
become acqitaiiitcd with the particuiap of the alleged offence for which luy licence to reside 
in India was anriulli^ by Mr. Adam, the acting GoVernor-grniCFal, in I^bruary last. Aa 
1 have reasoav howey^r, to believe that the period is now aTrived when your Honourable 
Courtis in iuU possession of the merits of the case, I tliink it proper to address you without 
further delay oil the subject. 

My ground of complMfot is, that I have been made ^o suffer a grievous punishfiient for 
a very shdit offence ; aiid Aat my from India roust have already produced to my 

affairs infhat Countr^ more th^Ui sufReient evil, compared with what might be due to the 
hid to my’diaigfi. v .-'v ' . 

My roqueat is, that your Hoiiourablo Court will take this case into yonr earliaist con- 
uderatiou, aiid gt’a4it mo to India, ihore^ to pursue lay lawful occupation, 
as editor of the CaicUttn Journal, without bcioLr agrun liable to banishment fWm the country 
0.54. L * 
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Esq. M.p. 


1 J«ly 1834. 


at the mere wUl and pleasure of the Govmior*gcnrral in IJouncil, but guaranteed m the 
sulety of my future residence in Iiidta^ subject only to the Ivxws as adinmistercd in the Supreiuf? 
Court of Judicature established in Bjengal, for the express purpose of maintaining to the 
British inhabitants of that Presidency the free enjoyment of their legal rights. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

• « London, September S, 1823. J. S. BucMnffham.’' 


“ To Mr. J. S. Buckingham. 

“Sir, East India House, Sept. 17, 1823. 

“ I have laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Comjjany your letter of the 
3d instant, requesting a licence to return to and reside in India, and 1 am commanded to 

acejuaint you that the Court do not think fit to comply with youf request. 

“ I iun, &c. 

“ J. Bart, Secretary.” 


“ To the President and Members of the Board of Control. 

“ Honourable Sirs, 

“ In conformity with the provision made by the statute 63 Geo. 3, c. 166, s. 33, I have 
the honour to transmit for tlie information of your Ibmpumblc Board copies of an appli- 
cation made by me to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, for permission to 
return to India under the circumstances therein described, with their reply ; and 1 have to 
request that your Honourable Board will exercise the powers granted to you by Parliament, 
in providing me with that authority to return and n^side in India, which the Court of Dircctr)rs 
have refused. 

. “ I have the honour to be. Sic. 

“ London, Sept. 20, 1823. “ J. S. liurMjigham*’ 


“To Mr. J. S. Buckingham. 

« Sir, 

“ In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, addressed to the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, I am directed by the Board to acquaint you that the application which you lately 
made to the Court of Directors of the East India Company for permission to jnoceed t(» 
India was duly laid before them by the Court, together with the decision of the Court there- 
upon, in conformity witli the provisions of tire 23d section of the Act 63 Geo. 3, c. 166, and 
that the lioard have not thought fit to issue any directions thereupon. 

“ I am, fic. 

“ India Boartl, Sept. 27, 1623. “ T. P. Courtmay." 

Conceiving it to be quite impossible tliat either the Directors or the India Board 
could approve of the appointment of Dr. Bryce, and yet being unable to compre- 
hend bow they could consent to visit me with so severe a punishment, if they dis- 
approved of the appointment, for in that case I should have been merely giving 
utterance to their own sentiments, I made this the subject of particular inquiry ; 
and the Committee will not wonder at my a.stonishment when 1 discovered, that so 
far from their approving the appointment of which I complained, they had no sooner 
heard of it themselves than they condemned it entirely ; that they did not wait to 
hear of any opinions expressed of it in Calcutta before they condemned it, but that 
it was condemned by all parties at the Court and at the Board as soon as it became 
known. At first there was great difficulty in my getting proof of this ; but in the 
Committee of 1 826 we obtained from the India House an extract of the despatch 
sent out from England on the 5th November 1823, annulling the very appointment, 
for gently censuring which 1 was expelled the country, and refused permission to 
return. Tl\e document itself is contained in the Evidence, page 1 8 ; but the 
extract referred to is so striking and so important, tliat 1 must ask the permission 
of the C/ummittee to read it here. It is as follows ; 

“ Extract from a Letter in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to the Governor-general in Council of Bengal, dated 6th Nov. 1823. 

“ Para. 6. In your letter of the 15th and 28th of Febmaryj the appointment of Dr. 
Bryce, senior minister of the Scotch church at your Presidency, to the office of clerk to the 
(ommittle of stationery, has been brauglit to our notice. The reasons given for this appoint- 
ment in the Governor-general’s minute of the 27th of February are by no means satisfactory 
to our minds. We regard it as objectionable on general principles, that a clergyman should 
hold a civil office under the Government, and we see nothing in the case ot Dr. Bryce to 
warnnit an exception in his favour. Wc accordingly direct that, on the receipt of tins des- 
patch, the apimintmeiit be immediately revoked.” 

Here, 
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Here, then, is proof beyond all question, that my objections to the appointment J. S* Jiwkin^humy 
of Dr. Bryce were perfectly well fcmnded ; that they were believed to be so by the 
very parties who had punished me for making .»them, since they had themselves '' ' 

expressed the same opinion in a graver form. This, therefore, ought to spare tlie ' 
necessity of any further inquiry into the merits or demerits of the particular article 
for which I wa.s banished, and subjected to all the loss and suffering described, as’ 
the East India Directors have, by this act of annulling the appointment, proved the 
justice of my censures, by adding the sanction of their own. 

While awaiting in England information as to tlic state of my affairs in India, 
every ship brought me more and more disastrous intelligence. 1 learnt, from 
various quarters, that some further blow was meditating against the property I had 
left behind me, though I could not distinctly learn what. I found, however, at ’ 

length, that the Government in India liaving got me out of tlie country, had 
treacherously been preparing a secret blow, to be struck when 1 was gone ; and 
this was done in the shape of an attempt to introduce an entirely new law into 
Calcutta, for the express purpose, as it afterwards too plainly appeared, of putting 
down the Calcutta Journal entirely, and annihilating all that remained of value in 
the only property I possessed in the world. 

The Erst step taken by the Government was to legalize the Regulations for the 
press, and having them registered for the first time in the King’s Court, which was 
done on the 3d of April 1 823. Now, as it was for a pretended breach of tbos«^ 
very Regulations that I was banished from the country, it must be clear tliat I was 
punished without having broken anj’ law ; for if they were lawful without being 
registered, it was utterly useless to register them again, except to givft them an 
post facto application to my individual ca.se. 

The next step taken w'as to introduce two new Rules. or Ordinances for liceiwiiig 
journals, and otherwise regulating, or rather restraining, the freedom of publication, 
which are .so unique in the history of British legislation, that they ought to be pre* 
served, if only to excite abhorrence at the spirit wliich could frame, and the 
power which could confirm, such arbitrary and despotic criicts. 1 content myself 
with giving only the preamble, and a paragraph or two of each. The first was 
dated the 4th of April 1 823, and is as follows : 

“ Whereas matters tending to bring the Government of tliis country, as by law estab- 
lished, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb the harmony, peace and good order of 
society, have of Into been frequently printed and circulated in newspapers and other papers 
published in Calcutta; for the prevention whereof it is deemed expedient to regulate by law 
the printing and publisliing, within the settlement of Fort William, in Bengal, of newspapers, 

Sind of all magazines, registers, pamphlets, and other printed books and papers, in any lan- 
guage or character, published periodically, containing or purporting to contain public news 
or intelligence, or strictures on the acta, measures and proceedings of Government, or any 
political events or transactions whatever : 

“ Be it therefore enacted. That no person or persons shall, witliiii the said settlement of 
Fort William, publish or cause to be published any newspaper, or magazine, register, 
pamphlet, or other printed book or paper whatsoever, in any language or diameter what- 
soever, without having first obtained a licence from the Governor-gcncml in Council, which 
licence shall be revocable at pleasure. 

“ And be it further ordained. That if any person, within the said settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam, sliall print or publish, or cause to be printed or published, or shall sell, vend, deliver 
out, distribute or dispose of; or if any bookseller or other pensou shall receive, lend, give or 
supply, for the purpose of perusal or otherwise, to any person wliatcvcr, any such news- 

K cr, magazine, register or pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as aforesaid, such 
[tee as 13 required by this rule, ordinance and regulation not having been first obtained, 
or after such licence, if previously obtained, shall have been recalled as aforesaid, such 
person shall forfeit for eveiy such offetice a sum not exceeding sicca rupees 400.” 

The reception of such a law as this in a British community may be well judged 
of. It excited, as it was so well calculated to do, almost universal condemnation. 

The second law was quite in harmony with its predecessor. It was introduced on 
the following; day, April 5th, 1823. I need not read any of the clauses except tlie 
last, and will only say, that the previous clauses give power to the magistrates 
to enter any houses where they had even strqng presumption to believe tliat 
printing materials were to be found, to seize and attach them, and by summary 
process to fine the offenders 1,000 rupees, or 100/, sterling each ; and in default of 
payment, to commit them to tlie common gaol. Tlie last of the jparagraphs of 
the second law is as follows : 
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J. S» Butkinghiim, “ U Govemor-gcneral in Oount-il shall at any tiim' deem it expedient, to pvoluhit the 
M.p. eacnlation of any particular newspaper, or other prprl.ed l) >f)k or pajx r of auy description 
■I (whether thet same may be printed in the town of Calcutta or elsewhere), an iiuraediate 

1 July 1834. notice of such prohibition will be givfn iu the Govenniu'nt (jazette. 'I'he o.fKcef8of Gtrtcrn- 
ineut, botlj eivd and mditary, will be oilieially appn/ed id siieli ])rohibition ; and will be 
directed to give due publicity to the same within tlie range of their otliciai influence and 
* authonty. 

“ Any person who,- alter notice of such prohibition, shall circulate or sell, or cause to be 
circulated or sold, or deliver out or distribute, or iu any manner cause to be distributed, any 
newspaper, or other [irintod book or paper, so jirolnbitixl, shall, on conviction before tlic 
magistrate of tlie district in which the olfence may be commitred, be subject for the first 
ofllmce to a fine, of 100 vujK'es, or to iinprisoninent lor two months ; and lor the second and 
every snbhcquont oirence, to a line of 200 mpees, or to impijsoninent for fViur mouths.” 

• 

These, then, are the law-s which the Government of India w’ere determined to 
enforce alike on British as well as native subjects of the King, by which they would 
b(! empowered to prohibit the circulation of the Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews, 
the Times or Morning Chronicle, or any jmblicntion of any kind coining from 
England, as well as those printed in India; the object of which no doubt was, after ' 
destroying my Journal in India, to prevent the introduction and circulntion of the 
Oriental llcrald, which I had announced uiy intention to publish in this country, 
and thus, if possible, to crush me entirely. That this etVect was produced I can 
prove to the Committee by a very striking iaet, which is ibis : on my lirst putting 
forth the prospectus of the Oriental Ilerald in London, 1 had copies of tlie 
announcement stitched in among the advertising sheets at the end of the (Quarterly 
Review, so as to give it circulation wherever that work extended. On the arrival 
of the Quarterly Review in India, the booksellers were at first afraid to sell it with 
this announcement among its advertisements ; and in some instances the [irospec 
tu.scs of the Oriental Herald were torn out before the review was deemed sale to 
1)0 publicly sold, delivered out or circulated. 

At length this new law came to be argued in the Supreme Court, before one of 
ilie King’s .Judges ia Calcutta, and tlie proceedings occupierl the entire day. Mr. 
Ciitlar Fergusson and Mr. Thomas Turton were tlie counsel who endeavoured to 
resist the passing lof the law ; and a short extract from the eloiiucnl speech of the 
former will put the Committee in lull possession of the views entertuined by that 
learned gentleman on the question : 

“Extracts from Mr. I^WffUison's Speech, March 31, 1823. 

“ My Lonl, 

“ By tlie ieavii of the Court ejrauted to me on u iurniei day, 1 am to aildress myself 
to your Lordship on behalf of Rlr. Buckingham, (he princijial proprietor of f.lu; Ciilciittii 
Journal, against tlie registemng of llui proposed Ruh^ and Ordinance aHeeling thf; jjeriodical 
press witlviii the town of (3aleviita. Those who have betui charged with tin*, interests of 
Mr. Buckiiighain (no longer able, as it is well known, to wateh ov(.*r tluHn himself) have 
considered tliat the proposed Regulation is likely most sm-iously to endanger the propei ty 
which he has left beliind him, and wliich is embarked in the eslalilishnienl of tlie (yalcntta 
Jounuil. I appear, tlierefore, with iny learned friend, to be Jieard for the privatf^ interests 
of Ml. Biickingluiin ; but on Ix'lialf of others, upon grounds entirely public, 1 uruhu'stand by 
your Lordship^s indulgence, we are permitted to be heard also. TJiey are composed of 
most respectable individuals, inhabitants of Calcutta; one description consisting of sons of 
British iathej's, sometimes styled liulo-Britons, the otlier of native Hindoos, whose 
iHunes are affixed to the menional wliicli has just been read; all of wlioin consider them- 
selves as being under the protection of Jiritish laws, and entitled to tlie freedom which that 
law has given to them, iirul which, in one of its most valuable privileges, they conceive will 
be seriously invaded should the Regulation in question receive the sanction of this Court. 

“ The preamble, your Lordsliip will bc^ pleased to observe, does not ground the necessity 
or expediency of this Ucgulati^)n on any facts or circumstances mthin the particular know- 
ledge of Govormneiit, in respect to t he state imd condition of the country, or the minds and 
disposition of the Indian community, as actually affected by such publications ; it speaks of 
the tendency only of such publications. If the preamble had said that such piiblications 
had had tlie effect of exciting in the community of India, or any part of it, anything like 
a feeling of discontent against the Government, &c., the necessity of tliis Regulation would 
at least Jiave been assented on theface of it; but, as it standfv such necessity is neither 
u.ssertcd, nor can be implied. I)ott:s it, I will ask, follow as a necessary consequence from 
the fact 'Assumed, of publications huving such a tendency being circulated, that the freedom 
of the press must therefore be restrained ? I deny the conclusion altogether. To justify 
the odiou.s restrictions sought by this Regulation to l)e put upon the press, it should 
have betfn showti, not only tliat such mischievous publications were circulated, but that the 
law, as it stood^was insutticient to repress thenu if libels have been circulated, tending to 
* excite 
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‘ \nto liatred aijd (lih>c«>nl.ciit tlio Government, why have not the authors of them been JT. S. Bnckinfrham, 

fMouvht to oumfshmont ? It is now iivg yeuis Bince the eonsorstiij), which never had the Egq. m.i», 

.: ( rnhiaiice lawful authority to support it, has been withdrawn irom the press. During 

that ijeiiod there lias been one prosecution by indictineift and another by information, neitlier i July 
ot them for puhlications levelled at the Government. The first, indeed, was alleged to be 
a libuJ muQ it» public oinccrs. The publisher, my then and preaeut client, Mr. 

Ihieklngliain, was acijuittt d by a jiiiy on ihvit hulietnient ; and I. cronfess I never could but 
wonder how it should have eonsitleretl possible tliat a conviction could follows 

“ (jlovennnent, by tliis Regulation now before the <jourt, seek to enact, with penalties;, that 
no [Jersoii shall print or j)ublisli a iicwspufiiir, or other periodical papers, witlioiit their licence ; 
and iliat siu-h licence, wlien given, may be recalled at pleasure. This is the scope ajul 
^od)s^allce of the Regrilation. Its necessary etfect will be to place tlie press entirely at the 
mercy of ilie Government. They an^ not bound to give any leiii-on, to assign any cause for 
rceali ing, any rnonj than for refusing the licenct^. It is sullicient that it is their will; so that ' 

tl)f person who one day. embarks his (capital in any establishment, upon tlie laitU of a licence 
wliicli lie nuiy have obtained, may niceive in the next tlie onler fur recalling it, operating us 
j r nj)fi-.catKni of his jnoperty, witlioiit investigation and without appeal. It may be said, 
thal: although the licence be taken from one editor it may be given to another; but if it be 
■iccessary lioin day to day to change the editor of a newspaper, the property may and must 
O' o> ram. 

iliit it is time*, that I sliould procecid to the second point to \>t\ considered in this case. 

Is tiic llc;;u]aliori lawful / The Acts of i^arliameiit on Avhich the ;uithority to pass Regula- 
tiiMi i.s m-ul(‘. t(» n*,.st, by the terms of the Rcgnbitiori ilstdf, are the 13 Geo. 3, c. 3(1, and the 
40 (in tli(^ Regulation called the 40th) <.ico. 3, c. 10 , s. lU & 10 , It may here be 
ob.scrvcd, that the 30 40 Geo. 3, do(is not give any authority to make Regulations which 

di l not exist under the former Act. It only gives a power of ordering additional punish- 
.nciit by tiic inth section, and by the 10 th, it takiis away the writ of iHirtiorari, or a])peal 
ujjon conviction, to any superior court. The authority for passing this Regiilatibn must rest, 
thc.rcfo]*e, on the wonls of tlic 3 (lth section of the former Act, which are these: ^ That it 
■ hull and may be. lawful for the Governor-gemaal and Council of the said United Company’s 
sctiiemriiit at Ifort William in Bengal, from time to time, to make and ivssue such Uules, 

( >nliiiaiu** s and Uegulations, for the good order and civil government of the said United 
■oiii|)ituy s settlement iJ I'ort WilliaTti aforesaid, and other factories and places subordinate 
and 1.0 be subordinate ther(‘to, as shall be just and rcasonabhi, (with the consent and appro- 
liafioji ol’ the »Suprcme Court, in manner th(*.reifi mentioned,) such Rules, Ordinances and 
Jlcguiaticuis not being repugnant to the laws of the realm.’ 

'* II. le I make my stand, and 1 tlo contend, with the resjiect which becomes me before your 
liOidsliip, but with a contuhiiice, at the same time, which nothing can shake, that this Regu- 
hiiioii is repugnant to tlie laws of England, and destructive of its first and most saci’tid prin- 
"'i))les. I maintain that the freedom of the press is a part of the law of England; I mean 
thi* free and unrestrained liberty of publication, subject to the responsibility of the law. 

I sluill hardly be called upon for authorities in support of this proposition; I will content 
inys(4f with citing the w'ords of a celebrated and well-knowm author, and which I cite not 
merely on account of the. weight to which they are entitled as authority in suc'.h a matter, 
but beciiusc* they express nearly fdl that can be said, and 1 need not add, better said than 
anything w hich 1 can say upon the subject. 

Sir William Blackshan*, the author to whom I have alluded, in discussing the subject 
of libel, expresstis himself thus : ^ The liberty of the press is indeed es.sential to the^ nature of 
a IVee stale ; but tlris consists in having no previous restraint upon publications, and not in 
ircedom bom cunsnro for criminal matter when publislied. Every freeman has an undoubted 
right to lay w'hat sturtiiucuts he pleases before the public; to finbid this is to destroy the 
freodiini of t!io press: but il'he publishes what is improper, mischievous or illegal, he must 
lake the eonsequenco of his temerity. To sulyect the press to the restrictive power of 
n. licence, as was formerly done, Ixjth before and since the revolution, is to subject all fi*ee- 
4 lorn of sentiment to the ]ircjiidices of one man ; and make liim (he arbitrary and iniallible 
jiidgo of all controverted points in learning, religion and govcniment ; but to punish (as the 
law dv>es at present) any dung 4 *rous or ofl’ensive writings, which, when published, on a fair 
and iiiipartial trial, be adjudged of a loernicious tendency, is necessary for the preservation 
of peace and good order of government and religion, the only solid foundations of civil 
iiberty. Thus, tlic Avill of the individual is still left free, the abuse only of that free-will is 
the object of h?gal punishment.' 

Notliing in public or private life would be more convenient certainly to be able to say, 

^ No imiii shall sneak or write about me who has not obtained my leave for tliat purpose.* Yet 
wc do not find tluit in times of the greatest alarm and dismay, occasioned by the alleged licen- 
tiousness of the press, in times too of rebellion, insurrection and foreign war, such a scheme 
us this has ever been hinted at. In fact no minister has existed in modem times who would 
have dared to risk such a proposition in either House of Parliament, and if he had, his dis- 
comfiture would, I trust, have been certain; but if he had succeeded, and the propositfou had 
passed into a law', there is a public, wliicli would probabljr not long have borne it. Would 

any man in England have hesitated to say it was repugnant to tlie laws of the realm? If 

repugnant to such laws in England, there is no power that can make it law here. There is 
no qualification in the words used in the 13 Oeo. 3, they limit and confine tlic power of 
the Ooveruor-gonerftl and Council, witli the consent and upprobation of the Court, to make 
rulers and r(*.guUiiions * not n'pugnatit to the laws of the realm.’ fliis was jjo new power 

0 . 54 . L 3 * given 
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given by the 1 3 Geo. 3. It had been given by the charter granted by Oeorm 1 and George 2, 
establinhing courts of jnsticii in this seitlemeiit. fiy the iBrst of those cliBrtera, which was 
granted in the 13th year of tlie reign of George 1 1 being the year 1720, the Governors or 
l^residents and Councils of Madras, Bombay and Fort William were emmwered to make 
bylaws, rules and ordinances, &c., to be approved, 8cc., and confirmea by the Court of 
Directors, provided that all .such byedaws, rules and ordinances, and all pain.s and penalties 
thereby to lx» imposed be ngreesible to reason, and not c^jutrary to the laws and statutes of 

England. 

** In my opinion, if ihero bo an authority to pass this Regulation, there is a general autho- 
rity to turn any act into a misdemeanor, triable by justices of the peace, and thus at once; 
to do away with the trial by jury, and oust the jurisdiction of this Omrt, 

“ After all, will thi.s Regulation, if passed, be effectual for the purpose for which it is 
inUmded? If there be licensetl journals in Calcutta, will there not be unlicensed journals 
at Serampore ? Who will prevent their introduction into that scUlemcDt ? Will Govern- 
ment suiTouiid Calcutta with a cordon nanitaire, as has been done iu Fiance, to prevent the* 
influx of the moral poison from Spain ? These papers will be purchased and sought after 
with iTu>re avidity on account of their prohibition. * A prohibited writing,* says Loril Bacon, 
thought to be a certain .spark of truth, that flies in the fiicc of them wdio seek to tread it 
out.' Jit^sides the introduction of such pape^rs from the foreign settlements, which no jxiwer 
can prevent, I should like to know what will prevent a British subject, in the te<;th of this 
Regulation, from setting up his press at Bhowaimypore ? Newspapers may be so printed 
and jiublislied beyond the Mahratta Ditch by a British subject, without any infringement of 
this Kegulaition, or of any existing liiw, or of any law that cun be made by the authorities in 
this country ; for there is no powes given to them to make even rules and re-gulations for 
British subjects out of Calcutta. Their privileges and their disabilities aie defined by Act 
of Parliament, and I contend that they have by law every right of a British subject which 
is not expressly taken away."* 

t 

To show that the judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, was really anxious to exempt 
the existing journals from any violation of property, and to protect the interests of 
individuals, even under the operation of this law, he says, in his judgment, 


“ In regard to the property which any gentleman may have in this paper, (tlie Calcutta 
Journal,) in the first place, I btdieve there is no intention to refuse a licence to any paper now 
printed in Calcutta. I speak from my own opinion merely ; but if it be not the case, if any 
‘one entertain any apprehension of such refusal, I will assure tliem that a liceuee shall lx: 
granted to him, because I will not consent to register the rule until it be granted/’ 


The same judge, after his return from India, volunteered to come before the 
Committee of 1826, where he was several days in attendance, in order to give his 
testimony to the effect, that had he the most remote idea that such a use could 
have been made of this law, as was afterwards done for the entire suppression of 
the Calcutta Journal, he would never have consented to register it j but, as it was, 
he considered the power to be wrested from its original object, and perverted to 
a wicked and unjust purpose. 

1 may^add, that though the Regulation was afterwards confirmed by the Privy 
Council at home, in opposition to the learned and powerful arguments of Lord 
Chief Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Williams, who were then employed as 
counsel in the case, yet wlien, on the strength of this, the India Company sent out 
orders for its registration at Bombay, the two judges of the King’s Court there, 
Sir Edward West and Sir Charles Chambers, rejected it with becoming spirit, as 
an infringement on the liberty of the subject, and wholly repugnant to the laws of 
England. Their judgment was pronounced so recently ns July 1826, when all the 
facts and all the arguments of the preceding cases were fully before them ; and it is 
remarkable that the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, uses these remarkable expres* 
sions, namely, “ It may be remarked, that the power of sending British subjects 
home from India, as it has been exercised over the press, was probably never con* 
templated by the Legislature;” an opinion in which all history bears him out. It 
was a power given merely to remove from India rival traders, under the old mono- 
pt^y, and meant for commercial purposes alone; it is therefore wholly a perversion 
of this power to apply it to persons whose only offence U, that they entertain and 
express opinions not agreeable to the Government. 

1 bdg the Committee, then, to consider the hardship of my case, in being first 
banished under a power evidenAy given for a totally different purpose from that to 
which it was applied ; and even were it granted to punish offences through the 
fines, (which, however, is wholly denied,) still no one can say that my censuring an 
appointment,* which the highest authority thought so improper that it was cancelled 
^3 soon as bgard of, could be sufficient ground for the exercise of that power in tny 

case. 
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case, since noriiing but national danger could justify so extreme a step; and being, 
secondly, ruined by the destructioti of all the projjerty I left behind me, through 
the operation of a law which, it cannot be doubted*, is wholly repugnant to the laws 
of England, which was never intended by the judge in Bengal who registered it, to 
be applied to such a purpose, and which was rejected as wholly inadmissible by the 
judges in Bombay. For myself, I think a stronger case of hardsliip, not to say 
oppression, was never presented to any assembly of British gentlemen. 

It is now, then, my duty to describe the manner in which this law was applied to 
effect the destruction of my property, as complained of, which I will endeavour 
clearly and briefly to detail. The law was registered on the 5tb of April 1 823 ; 
and in September of the same year there arrived from England, among the supplies 
of books sent out from thence to the booksellers generally for sale, a copy of 
a pamphlet published in London, under the following title : “ Sketch of the 
History and Influence of the Press in British India, by Leicester Stanhope.” Tlie 
author of this work, having been in India as a colonel of the King’s army, and 
tilling the high and important situation of adjutant*general to the King’s troops in 
that part of India, bad taken great interest in the subject of the press, and was one 
of those who attended the great public meeting at Madras, to vote an address of 
thanks to Lord Hastings for removing the censorsliip in Bengal. The pamphlet con- 
sisted of 20 sections, in a convenient form for rc-publishiog in parts ; and the editor 
of the Calcuttsu Journal, having read its contents, and deeming them very interest- 
ing, announced his intention to re* publish the work, section by secUon, in the 
Journal, till it was completed. The Committee will have the goodness to observe, 
that tins was not a prohibited work, according to the teYins of the Regulation pre- 
viously quoted ; no notice had been given, either in the Government Gazette or 
elsewhere, of its being objectionable to the (Jovernment in any way whatever } and 
tlierefore its rc-publication could not be deemed contrary to any law. In the very 
similar case of the re-publication of “ Sir John Malcolm’s Report on Malwa,” before 
adverted to, and which it was intended to re-publish section by section in the same 
way, it will be remembered that, as soon as the first section had appeared, the 
Chief Secretary to the Government wrote a letter to me, stating it to be the wish of 
the f rovcrniuent that no more sliould be published, and no more was publLshed 
accordingly. So also, in the letter that appeared in the India Gazette, a request 
not to copy it was as readily attended to. In the present instance, however, not the 
slightest intimation %vas given by the Government in India, or by any of its func- 
tionaries, as to the re-puhlication of Colonel Stanbop>e’s pamphlet, being against 
their wishes, though, had it been so, nothing would have been more easy than to 
have stopped it, by issuing a notice in tlie Government Gazette,, prohibiting its 
appearance } and any publication of it, after such notice, would have legally sub- 
jected the party so publishing it to the specific fines enforced by the Regulation 
before quoted, or imprisonment in default of payment. But no such notice, no 
remonstrance, no hint, no indication, liowever slight, was conveyed to the editor on 
tlie subject ; and he accordingly continued the publication from day to day, extend- 
ing the whole over several weeks of time, as stated in the Evidence of Mr. 
Saudford Arnot, Uien a resident in Calcutta, examined befine the Cormnittee of 
1826, page ig. The last section of the whole appeared on the 30lh of October, 
and no evil was either felt, or even alleged to be created, by its publication ; yet, 
10 days after its close, a letter was sent from the Chief Secretary to Government, 
suppressing the paper entirely, and wholly prohibiting its further appearance, and 
assigning this re-publication, and the revival of topics that bad been prohibited, as 
a reason for such a step. The letter is contained in the Evidence, page 19, and 
is addressed to Mr. John Palmer and Mr. George Ballard, the principal co- 
proprietors, and agents of mine on the spot. It is as follows : 

“ Gentlemen, 

-• “You were apprised, by my official letters of the ittth of July and 3d of September last, 
of the sentiments entertained by the Qovemor-^neral in Council with regard to the repeated 
violation, on the part of the Conductors of tlie Calcutta Journal, of the rules established by 
Government for the regulation of the periodical press. The editor of the Calcutta Jpurnai, 
notwithstanding those communications, has since, by thc,re-publication, in successive num- 
bers of that newspaper, of numerous extracts from a pamphlet published in England, revived 
the discussion of topics which had before been officially prohibited, and has maintained and 
enforced opinions and principles which, as applicable to the state of this country, the 
Governor-general in Council had repeatedly discouraged and reprobated, the extracts^ them 
eelves, so published, containing numerous passages which are in direct violation of the rules 
prescribed by Government, under date the 6th of April last, 

O-.'id- i 4 “ 'Ih® 


/, S. Buthinghtm, 
Ksfj. M.V. 


I July 1834. 
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/ & i^i^ici^m, “ The hojttbumijtl the Goyemor-G'eiieml in Council ha 9 > in iliia 

y^q.jM.F. been ])lesi9fea 16 resolve, the licence gjpanted by Government on the 18idi day of April 
■■ ■m 182d^ authorking' and empowering J<)im FmnciB Sandys and Peter Stone de Roaario to print 
1 July 1834. and Calcutta a new^^pape^ called * The Calcutta Jourpul of Politics; and general 
Xiteralnro/ and.Supplomeot thereto^ issued on. Sundays, intituled and caU^ 
l^^ster md General Advertiser of the Iriterior, with Heads of the l^est intelHgO|icc, pub-* 
'lished as a Supplement to the Countiy Edi^^ the Calcutta Jqdtnal/ ^hal^^^ 

' ah ; and you arc hereby and ^respectively required to take ribt^^e that the said 

licence is resumed^ revoked and recalled' hccordirigly. ■ ^ > 

1 8m, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

V" C^ttuoU Chainb^^ ^ ^ ^ ** W, B. 

10 liov* 1823. J Chief Secretary to Governrnent.'’ 

• . r - , . . . V . ■ 

Now let the Committee mark &e difference. If ^e publication of the work 
itself had been expressly fpirbidden, Either before or while it was in progress (and 
nothing could have been mdi'e easy than this On the part of the Government), the 
utmost evil that could have been legally enforced^ would have been the specific 
penalty of 106 rupees A onehce, or two months imprisonment of the 
offending party. Biit ii) ’the present instance, there Was no The work 

w’as permitted to appear progressively, and spread over several weeks of time; and 
yet, the utter onntAt/difnni of the property, which it cost ?o,ooo 1 . sterling in money, 
and six years of labour iti time, to bring to its highest state of pro^l^tion, when it 
yielded from 6,000 /. to 8,000 /. a year of net profit, and shares in it to the extent of 
7,000/, had been sold bn the fair valuation of 46,000 /, for the whole, was tlie 
punishment Which the Govertiof tUought fit to inflict on me and my co*proprietors, 

. for an act perfectly innocent in itself, and with which 1, at least, could have had no 
concern, as I was then many thousand miles distant, being in England at the time, 
and of course utterly incapable of exercising the. most remote control. ‘ 

But the eyil, great ns it was, did not end here ; ' and further measures were taken, 
which led, first, to the utter extinction of all value in the materials and copyright of 
the paper, and next, t9 the accumulation of a heavy load of debt, created by these 
measures, apd these measures alone. The proprietors on the spot, anxious of course 
to make the most of the property that remained, applied for the renewal of the 
licence, lyhich wjis at first promised by the Government to be coujplied >vith. On 
the faith of this, the large esteblisliment of printers was kept up, arid their wages 
dai(y ^paid, iu Order to keep them together, as, w'hcn scattered in such a country as 
Indid^: they are not easily gathered togeUicr again, Meanwhile, every day’s delay 
increased the evil; for on the one hand it added to' the expense incurred ; on the 
other, it caused . the siibscribers to the paper to becotue wearied vyitli waiting, to drop 
o|^ and to attacli themselves to other papers ; and the various otlier expenses, besides 
wagqs, co.niinued in this mariper through several weeks, and eveii months, without 
any return in receipt or profit, so changed the stale of niy banker’s cash-account 
alone, to spy noiliing of ray other engagements, that on the. testimony of Mr. J. C. 
Suthedancl, .a partner in the hMjkjng-house of .tilcxafi^^ & Co. in Calcutta, as 
given ip die jEvidence, page ,12, the floating cash-balance of ,27,000 rupees, 
or about , 3|d6^,/. |terljng, which I left behind ipe, as cash to carry on the current 
d^lyiexpenscs of the .epn^ern, was wholly exhausted, and (he, advances necessary, 
when thig was tlpne, niade debtor to them in abimt the san^e snin of 3,000 
causing ito me, tliereforfi, adherence of 6,606 t meiely hy d the {)r6- 

tmeted di^lay on, the faith, and disfinct, jhon^ise,' of ihe^ the 

licence, Aj'hich, from day to day, pnd.Jveek to >\^k^ .however ti>ey constantly 
aeferred., ‘ - .r'- 

, .At length an editor having beenobWnod.^yliosp.con^^^ they thought 

Jftfo, fpr^ besides being a servant of tim .Gbi^riVh^ Medical 

he was the soh-in-law of one of _ the megibefs pC 
Mr* ^arrington, sp^hat there waswpry, guaranj^ej;!^^^^^ coDduct ; 

a jiepnee jvflf figg'ped to he granted, a 

by Mpi p^rthei^ orithe baokj|hg-npuis^ of Alex- 
ander & friebd of .^ c^aef sectet^iy;^ W, jJ. jBaJfeyj^ and 

a gendeihaB ippet^e^^ted ■ to the Gprothihent to 

be necessary, hpweyef, to prepare the subtoribera fpf^the^|^p|^6h. 
less attmetioo toaivlta predecessor, and to assign as a cahto^ 
etfect which alt rcstraidto must have to make papers subjeef to 
varied, and'less interesting. This announcemeitt, ho»’ever, s6 ‘ naipiifltos as it was 

deemed 
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deemed then, and so innocent as I am sure it will appear to the Committee now, 
pave such offence to the Government, that before tlie first number of the revived 
Journal could appear, though all the copies wer« printed pflf, a-letter was sent, late 
at night, to the office, forbidding the appearance of tlic Journal on the following 
morning, and assigning the objectionable character of the “ Notice,” as the sole 
reason for that step. The whole correspondence will be found in the Printed 
Evidence, page 22 ; but I content myself with reading here the paragraph of the 
Notice, especially marked for reprobation. It is as follows : 

Itut it must not be concealed that the late enactmonta^ ^’"5; (heir nature^ pro* 

bnbly somewhat indefinite, have, 'by their influence, thrown a melancholy check on the 
spirit of inquiry and discussion, which seemed to promise much ultimate benefit to the 
country and its Government. It is not asserted that tlie law was intended to prohibit all 
iiupiiry (uul discussion ; its avowed object was raendy to limit it ; but its effect was to inti- 
midate many from writing at all, and to cripple the effusions of those who still ventured to 
indulge in the expression of sentiments at all at variance w|^ the existing state of things.” 

This simple truism, put forth as an apology for the curtailed and limited corres- 
pondence which was likely to be seen in the Journal, and as mild in its expression 
as it was undoubted in its fact, was the only reason assigned for what may l>c callcti 
a second si]p|>rc5sion of the Journal, a strangling it in its second birtli, after a manner 
quite as arbitrary and to the full as injudicious as the first. 

Another fatal pause occurred in the proceedings ; when at length Dr. Muston, 
the son-in-law' of the Member of Council named, agreed to lease the.ty(ies, build- 
ings, Ike. i'or a year, and pay a given rent for their use, to conduct a [rnper of his 
own, fur which he hoped to get a licence from the Government. This was acceded 
to by the proprietors of the journal, in despair of doing anything better, and the 
eoniraet was scttldd. Rut even to this the Government objected, and tbe reason 
assigned by them for the refusal to grant a licence under such circuiiistanccs, was 
this : tiiat “ they had no assurance but that wlien the contract for the year was at 
an end, my influence would again return, to exercise a control over the paper j aijd 
tliey liad determined that no licence sliould be granted to any paper in India'su long 
as I had any share whatever in its property, or could derive any pecuniary benefit 
wiiatcver from its publication.” Here then was a war, not against my |>rinciples, 
for I was no longer there to advocate them ; nor against my person, because. J had 
been already removed ; but against my property, and that too when the distance at 
wliich I was placed rendered any control over its management utterly and entirely 
impossible. 

Nay more, as if to leave no doubt whatever on tbe object of the Government, 
and to show that it was neither to the establishment ot a pa|}cr, nor to having 
Dr. Muston as its editor, that they objected, but that it was my deriving uny benefit 
from tile fair and profitable use of my own property, that they wished effectually 
to prevent, it is sufficient fur me to stale, that though they refused to grant 
Dr. Muston a licence, as the lessee of my materials, they subsequently gave him a 
licence to establish a paper on ins own account. This he did, hy setting up a paper 
called, ** The Scotsman in the East,” printed with my types, published at my pre- 
mises, and supported hy my subscribers, but the profit wholly his own. He had 
all the advantages of the valuable copyright, or good will, which my previous 
latiours had created, without paying a single shilling to me for their benefit. The 
70 co-proprietors of the Journal in India had each a free copy of the new paper, as 
part of the rentcharge for the use of the materials, worth to them individually 
perhaps about to /. a year but I,, who held not 70 but 330 shares, of equal value 
with theirs individually, and worth collectively nrarly five times the amount, had no 
consideration whatever allotted to inc } though it was my labour and capital entirely 
tiiat had given all the value to the concern. 

In bringing this melancholy history to a close, I have only further to add, that 
this copyright, which was literally taken from me by the suppression of the Journal, 
and coiiterred on Dr. Mui^n by the licence ^ven him to print and publish “ The 
Scotsman in tbe East,” on the ruins of my paper, was subscqnently sold liy that 
gentleman for a sum of money to Mr. Smith and Mr. Lock, the proprietors of 
another paper, the Bengal Hurkaru, as proved by the testimony of Mr. J. C. Suther- 
land, whicii wilt be found in the Printed Evidence, p. 28, 29, 30; and that thus, 
wlien the copyright was thus wrested from me, the printing materials Itieing of little 
or uu value without tlie licence to use them, and the library attaclied.to them not 

0.54. M being 


S. livckinf^hauiy 

Esil. M.l». 


1 July !^34. 
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. 4 ‘. V.iielingham, l)cing permitted to bo opened, the whole was sold by auction, in a place wlierc there 

iCmj. m.p. could be no competition, as there were no bidders, and the complete and total 

■ wreck of all I left behind rne was the result, leaving me, not only without any 

1 J«i.y 1834. balance to be remitted to me from India, but the proceeds of the ipaterials being 
absorbed in the payment of my debtSu createcl. by tlie circumstances, described, and 
leaving a large amount of debts due from the concern, for all of which I am still 
res|K)nsiblo ; ,a result brought about, 1st, by ray banishment without trial ; 2d, by. 
the suppression of iny Journal witliout pfoceas j and thirdly, by the refusal of a 
licence for th^ use of my i)rcs’sea and materials, so long as I had any property 
in tlieni, . 

If the Committee consider that the article I wrote on Dr. Bryce’s ap|)ointment 

* deserved the first punishment, tlie re-publication of Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet 

the second, and the notice of Mr. Ballard for the revival of the new Journal, the 
third of these calatnitics iuflicted on me ;- for the aggravation of this case is, that 
while others were the actorstt am the only sufferer, and that I am puniiih||d more 
severely for what I did upt du, and what I could not possibly have prevented others 
I'rnin doing ; these were they who performed the deeds complained of, my fortune 

being annihilaied, and others being comparatively untoiiclied. If the 

Committee think I do deserve all this, then of course they will discard iny 
claim altogether. But if T refer them to the coinmunieations sent home by 
tlje Bongal Covernment, which will be found m Appendix I Y-, pages 50, 
.IJ* 54 » 55 * die Committee will see that this Tuin was really premeditated, 
and that I was doomed to it before I ever quitted the country. At page 50, 
paragraph 6n the Goveruor-general admits that cases may be well imagined, in 
which the banishment of an individual from India may be his total ruin y and he 
says, “ the call for the enforcement of such a penalty should therefore be broadly 
visible” before so “ overwhelming a severity should be resorted to which “ call” 
the Comniittee, I think, will agree with me was " not visible,” in the slightest 
degree, in the case for which 1 was banished. At page 53, paragraph 6, the Go- 
vemment collectively, writing on the i^tb of February 1823, apprise the Directors 
afr home, tliat they have ordered me to quit the country ; and they add in that part 
of the despatch this emphatic paragraph. They say, 

** Your Honourable Court will observe, that Mr. Buckingham signifies his intention of 
placing the conduct of his paper, daring, what he calls, his temporary absence, in hands 
which are not tangible, except by process of law. Some such expedient was to have been 
t^xpected. We do not apprehend much inconvenience from the execution of this threat ; 
and we shall immediately proceed to the adoption of such measures as may be calculated to 
meet the eases” 

Now, i ask, would it not have been more candid and more manly for the Govern- 
ment to have said, We will have no freedom of the press in India, as we hold it 
to be dangerous. At the same time wc do not wish to violate the rights of property, 
or to inflict ruin on innocent individuals (for of course no man can be deprived of 
all his prof>erty without his wife and children being made participators in the evil): 
therefore, acting in the same fair spirit as Is observed in England, when men’s 
estates arc cut up for public roads, or men’s houses pulled down to improve newr 
streets, we will ascertain the actual.value of the property about to tie destroyed for 
the public good, we will compensate the individual from whom we take it, but we 
will have the obstruction which it occasions removed/V If they 4 iad done this, 
I slmuld have had even then to complain of their preventing iny 'acquiring that 
fortune which was fairly within my grasp, but 1 should at least have hadf no claim 
• to further compensation. But, wa^lbat the frank and o|)^ course pursued by them ? 
No ; instead of this,' they permit me to leave India under the delusive impression, 
th&t though my person was removed, my property would be by the laws, 

for. as the law then stood it was safe from violatipn } aod> they wrote hoaoe, in a 
letter, daM before' 1 leave the country, that '' they bavomeasories in progr^ which 
lire ealculati^ to meet the case,” meaning to suppress die Ctdeotta' Journal entir^y. 
And In *tbeir letter of aBth- of February, aihich will be tband IV., 

p. 54, and whiibh was'dispatchedin the very ship by which I was mysOlf sent home, 
they say in effect, that they mean to keep ail their measures secret until they get me 
out of the country. By that means they add, they shall escape my pppositipn, 
and avoid the ’contest which otherwise they might have to encounter ; and thus 
• having etfect^d my “ actual removal from India,” they would be enabled ** more 

effectually 
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effectually to strike a dccidecl blow at the system,” and aceomplisli “ ihc final sup- 
pressioti of the mischief.” Tlicse are the terms in whicii the Indian Government 
express themselves, at the very moment of tlieff sendinH; me out of the country, 
expressly for the purpose of preventing iny appeal against their measures to destroy 
n)y property ; and if this l)c not adding treachery to oppression, llien it is very 
difficult indeed to give it any other name. 

But it is time that I should hasten to a conclusion, more especially as I have 
pledged mvself to the Committee to bring ail the facts of this long *and painful 
Iiistory, that I should think it necessary to lay before them, or to comment on, 
within the compass of a single sitting, so as not to protract the proceedings over 
too great a space of time. I am aware of the great disadvantage which this 
course has been to me, because tlje necessity of compressing tire history of all the 
wrongs that are spread over nearly 10 years in India, and 10 years since in this 
countr^nto an address of three or four hours in len^tli, lias obliged me of course 
to oinlPmany interesting facts altogether, to ahri<igc greatly those that I have 
glanced at at all, and to leave the bare and naked narrative wholly nnaccompanied 
with those reasonings and those reflections whicl* the facts thclhscivcs wcrC SU 
powerfully calculated to suggest. But 1 the less lainent tiris, when I rememl)cr 
that 1 am in the hands of a Committee of independent and impartial English gen- 
tlemen, who will judge without bias or interest, and decide without favour or fear. 
My appeals to the India Com|)any, tlu)ugl» contimicd for several years, supported 
by men of the highest character and intelligence, such as Sir Chaiies Forbes, Sir 
llcnry Strachcry, Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. John Smith, Mr. Randal JacLsoi., 
Mr. Joseph liuiue, and many others, and the lust appeal so icccnt as only two or 
tliree months ago, when I oflered to leave tlie matter entirely in their own hand;? 
if they would only undertake to rc-open tl»e consideraliou of the (]ucstion in a bouo 
fide determination to do justice in the case, have all been unavailing. My ap|ic;d 
to tlie House of Commons, in 1826, was rendered null and void, •from the suddti> 
dissolution of Parliament, which occasioned the Committee to break up before ir 
bad time to agree to a Report. But I feel, that now at lea-st my ca-e must and 
will receive a final decision, from which there will probably be no appeal. 

As to the amount of my losses, in a prere pecuniary sense alone, the Commiitec 
will see that they have been to the extent of 40,000/. at lea-st, to say nothing of 
the large debt .since incurred of 10,000/. more, for the greater part of whicIi I am 
still responsible, and to leave out of view also all the bodily suflWing and tneutal 
pain, which 10 years of unavailing struggle for redress cdu Id not fail to bring in 
their train. Some attempts at compromise have been luadc at various titne.s, and 
the suialler sums of 5,000/. at one lime, and 10,000/. ut another, iiave been men- 
tioned as payments which would satisfy me for all. But the Ctnumitlec will, I uni 
.sure, distinguish l^weea a compromise and an aiijudicalion. There may he cases 
in which much less than tlie amount actually due, would be accepted as u composi 
tion, when the wliole amount might tic unattainable. But if the CommUtec is to 
determine the amount of my actual loss, and the amount pf the compensation 
which I ought to receive, 1 hope they will sec that justice requires they sliouM 
make the one correSfiond exactly with the other, for instead, of there beiiig any 
ground for abatcmeiit on accouiu of the length of tiiiic tliat lias elapsed, that cii - 
cumslance only aggravates tlic evil, and ought, if it biul any influence at all, really 
to augment the cl^iii):.' But 1 will leave all further ob-servatious on this topic for 
the present, as apother occasion iierhaps iiiay offer for enlarging upon it, before 
these proceedings, are entirely brought to a close, I dpsire oirly to show- tp , the 
Committee of 1834 what were the sentiments of the CoinmUtee^ 1.836, or at 
least of its noble chairman, Lord John Ru^ll jj^nd 1 may the more readily speak 
of that hobleinan’s opi.uiouSi Since he is -not here present to>day to tell the Com- 
mittee hira^UVwhat^ his,: own convictions vr'cre after bearing Uie case to the end. 
That noble J^rd atteiided gs cltahman^ 0 Conanittee, .during every day 

but one on wiuclr: it seti jutd.^.^ ari(|: on many previous, opportunities, be 

fieCaine intirnately ao()t)ainled with , pronihrant ciFcumstances of every case of 

difference between' tire .Indian, Goyernineat ailid myself.; My case, bad be|p.* first 
taken up by Mr. loimbtun, now l>ord Durham, Jknff brought before the of 

(Commons, with a power aud eloquence wbiph obtained for it all that could ilicn 
be hoped for, attention and. syrnpathy hr tire public miud. I may ruld, that Lord 
Durham’s continued fi'iendly attentiuiis to me, from that period to this, satisfy me 
that no scrutirrizing investigation, and no lufise of lime, have lessened his earliest 
impressions as to the truclty w'ilh which I have been treated, and iny strong claim 
0.54. M 2 to 
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# to repai'ation and redress. On Lord Durham’s elevation to the Upper House, 
Lord John Russell did me the kindness to take up my case, and brought it before 
the House, in May 1826, when •he obtained the Committee, of which he sat as 
chairman till it was dissolved, in the sudden and unex(>ected manner described. 
To show what were his Lordship’s impressions after the Coiiiinittee was thus 
broken up, 1 will refer to a speech delivered by his Lordship at a public meeting 
at the Thatched House J'aveni, in the end of June 1826, a few weeks after the 
Parliament Vas dissolved ; and with this 1 will for the present close my case. 

Lord Russell said, gentlemen, I believe that 1 have been requested to take the chair on 
this octeasion because it was my fortune to present to the House of Commons a petition from 
Mr. Buckingham, praying for redress, and because a Committee having been appointed on 
my motion to inquire into that gcmtlemau’s case, I was nominated Chairman of it, and have 

consequently heard all the evidence which has been produced, and which, though not brouglit 

to a conclusion, still extended to considerable length, whilst the Committee sut.^ 1 am of 
course in possession of all the fiicts which were laid before the Committee; and wit can bo 
of any value to Mr. Buckingham, I am prepared to stiite, that having attentively listened to 
all that transpired in that Committee, my opinion of the hardship suffered by Mr. Bucking- 
ham is, instead of being weakened, materially strengthened by the experience and knowledge 
which I liavc thus acquired. 

Wiili respect to the constitutional question of the treatment which Mr. Buckingham has 
suffered from the Indian Government, I consider that Parliament having decided on the 
propriety of instituting an inquiry iuU> it, ami as it probably will again come to a similar 
decision, it is not a jiroper subjeetTor the consideration of this meeting. What we have met 
here to consider is, the great hardships and grievous losses sustained by Mr. Buckingham, 
in consf^uendb of conduct which, so far from attaching any blame to him, is, in my opinion^ 
highly honourable and praiseworthy, and perfectly conformable to those rules of conduct 
and those examples of freedom which we arc accustomed to admire, and to hold up for imi- 
tation by others of our own countrymen. It is probably in the knowledge of every gentle- 
man present that Mr. Buckingham arrived in India, with a licence to reside there, at a tirm» 
when he was in the vigour of life, and in the possession of talents which would probably 
have enabled him to acquire a fortune in any ot those various paths which it is well known 
India opens to a man of enterprize and ability. It happened, however, tliat Lord Hastings 
had about that period abolished tlic censorship of the press, and the cry of a Free Press” 
resounded throughout India, lliis cry, so animating to the ears of a man born and bred in 
England, enticed and allured Mr. Buckingham; and lie was induced to undertake the con- 
ducting of a newspaper, by which he hoped to promote free discussion, to advance the oaus<‘ 
of rational knowledge, and to promote the general improvement of that great portion of the 
British Empire; whilst, at the same time, he consulted the interests of his own fortune. In 
consequence of transactions which 1 need not now detail, the Indian Government considered 
that a free press, instead of being useful, was in jurious, and issued an order for the removal 
of Mr. Buckingham from India. 

' Tl^t, however, is not the greatest hardship of Mr. Buckingham's case ; the peculiar 
hardship is, that after he had left India, in the full confidence that the properU he had hdl 
behind nim was secure under the protkstion of the laws, it was, from iiafault of his own, but 
a series of measures wholly originating with others, utterly dcstroyeo; and the competency 
which he had acquired, by his talents and industry, was altogether overwhelmed, by one single 
wave, sunk and buried m the ocean. This is a case which calls for the sympathy of the 

r >ple of England : they should feel that one of their countrymen, residing in a distant part 
the globe, out at the same time retaining the feelings of an Englishman, and ruined fbr 
acts on account of which no blame can be imputed to him, is entitled to expect that those 
who liappeii to be placed in a more fortunate situation than himself should at least come 
forward to support him under his misfortunes. ^ < 

There is but one reason which could induce us to withhold our support from an individual 
labouring under such a calamity : this reason would exist, if Mr, Buckingham, in the course 
of his connexion with the press in India, had abused his privilege of communicating know- 
ledge to his fellow-men, by converting his paper into a vehicle for personal slander, and had 
disgraced himself by a factious opposition, exhibiting not so much a jusV indignation at 
oppression, as malignity against those lb authority ;..but for my own .part, haying lately had an 
opportunity of reading all me articles published in Mr. Buckingham’s journal, wTiich were par- 
ticularly found fault with by the Indian Government, I caii nndertake to say, that there is not 
one of mose articles, although they must all have been written and inserted m the hurry insepa- 
rable from Jthe piiblieation of a daily paper, which not only does not reflect the slightest stain 
on the cHafWitfer but are such m would do honour to any man possessing on 
honj^ fov the weliare of the community in which be lived, sudi as there is every 
rcasojjptA believa were written and published with a perfect convicUon on the part of the 
author and publisher, that he was serving the cause of tru^, and was tlierefore entitled to 
the thanks of his fellow subjects, and the approbation of a wise and bbiievolcut Government.,’* 
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Thomas Lwe Peacock, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

614. YOU are connected with the East India Conqjany ? — I am Senior 
Assislani^xaminer of India Correspondence. 

C15. In what situation do you appear before the Committee ? — 1 appear as 
a witness. Tlie Court of Directors have no knowledge of this Committee, except 
from what they see in the Parliamentary Votes, and have not taken any steps upon 
the subject. 

(iiG. Are you aware of the evidence that has been given by Mr. Buckingham ? 
^-Yes. 

617. Have you any explanation to make with regard to that evidence? — ^Yes. 
Mr. Buckin^fham's statement begins with an account of himself before he became 
connected witl) the Calcutta Journal ; that, I conceiv#, is a matter wilh which the 
East India Company in this question has nothing whatever to do. His adventures 
with the Imaum of Muscat and in Egypt do not concern the East India Company ; 
if they did, 1 might slate things that would not corrolmrate what Mr.' Buckingham 
has said ; and if the Committee, at any future time, should consider it of import- 
ance to inquire into the subject,' I might state circumstances that would give a dif- 
ferent view of the matter from that which has been givdn by Mr. Buckingham, 
not from the records, but from the same sources of information to which Mi*. 
Buckingham has had recourse. The first time when Mr. Buckingham comes upon 
the records, in any way connected with’ the present investigation, is by the grant 
of free mariner’s indentures to him, on the authority of a latter from the Court of 
Directors, dated 21st July 1816, to the Bengal Government. The letter of the 
I’onrt is tliis : 

Tile friends of Mr. James Silk Buckingham now in India Imve applied to us to grant 
him free mariner’s indentures, which request wc iiavc been induced to comply with, pro- ' 
vided you shall be satisfied by his affidavit or other documents, that he lias performed the 
duty of a seaman for'ihe full term of three years, and that it is his intention to follow that 
profession during bis continuance in India. 

The free mariner’s indentures are here at full length. They commence witR 
a recital, which is followed by the covenants, and the substance of the covenants i4l 
given in the margin of the indentures. The recital, after noticing the application 
of the party, states, in substance, that the applicant is allowed to reside in India 
till the licence is revoked by tfle bom#Qr by the competent local authorities, sub> 
jeet to all such provisions and restrictions as are now or hereafter may be |n force 
with regard to persons residing in India, and subject to certain covenants,, provided 
always, and the indentures are granted on this express condition, that in cases of 
breach or non-performance of any of the provisions, restrieduns, covenants and 
agreements subject to which the licence is giranhlA, the licepco shall become void. 
The party accepting free mariner's indentures cbvenahts to submit himself to the 
regulations of the local governments in India; not to trade contrary to law; to 
make satisfaction to natives or foreigners and native states for oppression, wrong 
and oftences ; notto quit India without leave; and to satisfy alt debts to the Com- 
pany, natives and foreigners, before departure; On this 1 wish to observe, that 
Mr. Buckingham covenanted to submit himself to the Regulations of tlfodocal 
government; add therefore he cannot say that tuiy Regulation, that he did not 
submit to, that was made by the local government, was contrary to law. The 
covenant binding Mr. Buckingham to perform the conditions on which the inden- 
tures were granted is this : * * 


T. Lo'i'e Pracack, 
Ksq. 
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T. L(w Peacock, The said James Silk Ruckingham, from the time of liis arrival at cither of the presiden-' 
.Eaq. cies of the said United Company in the East Indies, shall ami will behave and coiuluet 

himself from lime to time and in all^respecas couformably to all such rules and regulations 
11 Suly 1834. as now ace or hereafter may be in force at such presidency, or at any other presidency in 
the East Indies, where he the said James Silk Buckingham may happen to be, and whicli 
. shall be applicable to liirn or his conduct, and which he ought to obey, observe and coU' 

form to. 

I wish also to read an extract of the Act of Parliament upon tlie subject, will) 
respect to persons residing in India by licence. The Ait of 53 Cieo. 3, c. 1,55, 
sections 35 and 36, states, 

* Provided also, and be it further enacted. That all persons who shall proceed to the East 

Indies shall, upon their arrival at any place within the limits of the said United Company’s 
Government, be subject to alt such rules and regulations as now are or hereafter may be in 
force within those limits, 

Andf the Act continues, 

Provided also, and be it fvrtlicr enacted, That if any pcrsoa l)aving''obiaiacd 0 certificate 
or licence from the said Court of Directors autliorizing such person to proceed to the Kast 
Indies, sliail at any time so conduct himself as in the judgment of the Goveniur-generul or 
Governor of the presidency within wliich such person shall be found to have forfeited his 
claim to the countenance and protection of the (ioverniucnt of such presidency, it shall 
• and may be. lawful for such Governor>general or Governor, by order, to declare that ilu'. 
certificate of licence so obuiing:! by such |>er$0(i shall be void from u day to be named in 
such order; and from and after such day so to be named in such order, such person shall 
be deemed and taken to be a person residing and being in the East Indies without licence 
or authority for that purpose, and may be sent fortnwilli to the United Kingdom, any 
matter or thing whatsoever to ihe.contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Buckingham’s connexion with the Calcutta Journal, which lie stales to have 
originated from a request of Mr. J. Palmer, is connected with a jiicce of anterior 
history resjjecting the Calcutta press, which is of imporlance to llie subject . 
Before entering on this poiiit, however, I will first read a short paragraph from 
a letter of the Governor-general in Council, dated the 31st December 1704, to 
show the Governor-gcperal’s general power of deportation. 

Your Honourable Court has been duly advised that I have thought it expedient to send 
to England by the ships under dispatch some Europeans of bad character. Unless tiicig 
sures of this ^ture were occasionally adopted, the settlement and cutinirv would be ovcF 
• run with profligate characters, over whom the law has not suificieni control. 

I do not mean to apply that to Mr. Buckingham, but to show that the Governor- 
general was not bound to prove in detail the charge of those particular persons 
being profligate characters. He did not choose that they should reside in India, 
and he was not bound to prove his objections. 

0 618, Did the Governor-general in that ease report the names and circum- 
stances, and the causes of their being sent home, and is that tlie usual course 
adopted upon similar occasions ? — Yes. Now, to, look to the state of the press 
anterior to Mr, Buekingbain’s connection ihilh tlffe Calcutta Journal. On the 
17th January 182.3 a, letter, which X shall notice again in its proper place, was 
addressed by the Court to the Board of Control with reference to the licentious- 
ness of the Calcutta press at that time, and calling upon the Board to co-operate 
with them in adopting some effectual measures for the suppression of what they 
considered to be a great public^viU In that letter they begin by an account of 
the abuses of the public press at Calcutta from 1791 to 1798, and tlie measures 
to vldiich those abuses gave rise; They mention also the principal cases which had 
called for the intarfiircnce of Government. The first case is that of Mr. William 
Dhtitte, home by the power vested in the Government in the year 

1 794, T fre two or three other cases which may«be passed oven The 

next ea^^iOrCeptain WillianisoQ io 1798, who had published a letter in one 
of the Caleutfea papers, which Vas cdUbidered by the Government to be a letter 
tending to excite military insubordination He was suspended from tlie Com- 
pany’s service, and came home. He was afterwards permitted to return to India ; 
he was not sent home in the same manner that Mr. Duane was ; llie particulars 
are stated in the letter. Tiie next is the case of Mr. Charles M’Clean, who was 

sent 
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rnl home in the same year 1798, for an ofTcncc against the Government. The 1 
next important circumstance is the imposition of the censorship. After several 
oilier instances of misconduct the censorship was irnposed on the 13th May 1799. 
Alter this there were several prohibitory orders Issued to the editors of news- 
papers, not to insert anything relating to tuUitary matters; and, two or three 
times, rules were laid down CoV the conduct of the press, and the pHuting-offices 

generally. „ ^ 

619. Do you know whether tltdae t^ere printed and circulated generally ?— They 

were circulated to all jK'r^ms whom they concerned. ♦ 

The next occurrence to which I need advert, is the improper conduct of the 
editor of the Asiatic Mirror, Dr. Bryce. After this, in 1818, on the 28th August, 
the censorship was removed, and rules ; were, laid down for the, conduct of the 
newspapers, which the editors were expected to, observe. In fact* the press was 
placed under severe regulations, to which obedience was required, and disobedience 
of the rales was subject to .severe punishment, 

620. VV hat was the state of .things upon the removal of the censorship?— I will 
read a pas.sage froni a letter from the Court of Directors to the Board of Control 
upon the state of lh|fcpress, dated 17th January 1823. 

Tlic rales pre»cribe<l for the guidance of the editors of the Calcutta papers were reporlecl 
i« the Court of Directors in the public letter from Bengal, dated 1st October 1.818 (para. 
yS); hut no reasons were assigned for the change of system, either on the consultations of 
t iovernment, or in the despatch t«» the Court. The Court having been desirous of replying 
h' purately to such part of the cimiiniinicalion frpu) the Bengal Government of 1st October 
iHi8 as related to the press, prepared the draft of . a despatch, which was senl'tip oificially 
to the India otfioe, for the sanction, of the Tluard of CominiSsiniiers, bn theyth Aprii 1820; 


.111(1 th(* rlrafi; never been reiurned by the Board, nor baa the Court rec(jived any official 
( otninunicitlion , 

The following extract frOm the proposed despatch wiir explain the sentiments 
nnd object of the Court in framing it:^ 

It is clear, from the tenor of these new Regulations, and from tlie nature and extent 0/ 
ili(‘ j-estrictions iitiposed by them, that you have not iiitended to liberate the press of Cal^ 
(Mjtiuti’omall control on the part of Government^ nlthoiigh an inlerenceeven to that latitude 
might have been drawn from an article in the Madras Government Gazette of t^tb August 
i.Tst, purporting to be an answer of the Governor-general to an address from the inlmbitanu 
of Madras. The only Question therefore is, wlieiher the new system of control is likely to 

W ve at oncecqimliy emcietit with that which is supplanted, and Jess inconvenient to indi-- 
Liuls. After the fullest C70tisiderniioii which we have been able to give to the subject, it 
Ls our decided cuuviciion, that neither the Government nor the public, nor the editors, will 
l)eiielit from the change. With this conviction we positively direct, tlmt on the receipt of 
this despatch^ you do revert to the practice which had prevailed for near ao years previous 
(o 1818, and comir.uc the sttme in force until you shall have submitted to us, and we shall 
have approved and sanctioned, some other system of responsibility or control, adapted alike 
to all our presidencies in India. I'he inconvenience and public scandal which have resulted 
from the sudden liberation of the press at Calcutta,^ while that at Madras contiifiied und^ 
conirol, are too noioiious to lecjUire particularizing here, and could not but be the ednse-# 
(|uence of $0 hasty and partial a measure. We do. not by any means intend that the direc- 
tion now conveyed to you ishopld be understood as implying a determinatJOii pq our part 
maintain in p#petuiiy the system ti)f previous inspection as established for the last ’ao yeani; 
hut we mean distinctly to show, that wC cannot ednseht to have great Change made in 4 n^, 
(>art of our existihg^ systeiti without a previoiis conimunicatidn to us, and a previbus iig^ 
nihcaiion of our approval, and especially without some efficient substitution in the 
the Regulations jp^ro^sed to ^ ^ 

Tim Court in cpi|irmti«t3on of 

It remaina /or 
• 8j 8. At g 

|>ur|>ose ofiroAgratol ^ , _ _ ^ 

ratta War; it kls Leirdatiij^^ in whiW Wa# T|te 

following thls^ liifliat liaW occiA^; 

that to tlie gttaiiiBieiit of truth freMom Of idcmii^wat'iMsentialiy hee that*pali^^' 
opinion wag the stfot^pM^nppoi^ of jgat <}overAieati,«Ad that liberty of i^aciigfeioiit oeri^' 
but to strengtb. 4 ^ the.,bapi{^«i.oL(j|;ie,exeou of riigeussioa 

't liberal atic) enlightened^ an invalliflbie,^an unequivocal expression of tlioge faqiba^iltg 
evinced W the whole tehdr bf your udtninistrafioii.* The Go^rnbi^^qeral, 

advertingih thig poHioh of the nddreas ih his reply, was represented in theMadrasGovern- 
nieiit Gazette to have expressed himself as follows: ‘One tojdc remains. My' removal of 
054* M 4 restrictions 
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restrictions from the press has been mentioned in laudatory language. I might easily Imve 
udopted that procedure without any length of cautious consideration! from my habit of 
regarding the freedom of publication as a natural right of my fellow subjects, to be narrowed 
only by special and urgent cause Signed. The'seeing no direct necessity for those invi- 
dious shackles might have sufficed to make me break them. I know myself, however, to 
have been guided hi the step by a |>ositive and well-weighed policy, if our motives of 
action were worthy, it must be wise to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our 
'hold on which is opinion. Further^ it is salutary for supreme authority^ even when its 
intentions are most pure, to look to the control of scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, 
^tliat authority can lose nothing of its strength by exposure to general comment; on the 
• coinrary, it acquires incalculanlc addition of force. Thai Government which has nothing 
to disguise wields the most powerful instrument that can appertain to sovereign rule; it 
carries witli it the united reliance and effort of the whole mass of the governed ; and let 
the triumph of our beloved country, in awful contest with tyrant-ridden France, the value 
of a spirit to be found only in men accustomed to indulge and express their honest seriii- 
mcnis/ No allusion having been made by Lurd Haaiings, ill this eorainunicftiion, lo ihe 

restrictions imposed by Governineiu on the press, by its orders of August 1818, it seems to 
have been infened, ai least by some of the editors of papers, that it was not intended to 
enforce those restrictions. 

I will now proceed to the history of Mr. Buckingham’s Uditing the Calcutta 
Journal; and I shall begin by noticing the article respecting Governor Elliott. 
I will read an extract from a public letter from Bengal, dated the 5th August 1819: 

On our proceedings of the 25th June, your Honourable Court will observe a Minute 
recorded by the Governor-general, comprising a cony of certain paragraphs which had 
appeared in^the osth number of tiic Calcutta ilournal, of a higlily oifensivc nature. The 
extract contained a wanton attack upon the Governor of Fort St. George, in which his 
continuance in office was repre^sented as a public calamity, and his conduct in administra- 
tion asserted to be governca by despotic principles and influenced by unworthy motives. 
The Govcrtior-general accordingly suggested the expediency of ascertaining from the 
Advocate-general whether the publication in question amounted to a libel, and in such 
case uhetlier in his judgment it would he advisable to institute any and what legal pro- 
ceedings against liic publisher. Wc entirely Concurred in the measure proposed by the 
jUoveriior-general, and the Chief Secretary was directed to call upon the Advocate- 
general for bis opinion. The report of that officer greatly discouraging the institution of 
legal proceedings against the editor of the Calcutta Journal, a strong objection presented 
itself to using, on this occasion, the extreme powers of Government by depriving Mr. 
Buckingham of bis licence to remain in the country. The exertion of such an unusual 
degree of rigour upon the first transgression, which occurred after the previous censorship 
had been reiintjuished, would have appeared an act of unprecedented severity, and migiii 
have been considered a departure from the spirit of the terms announced to the cdii^ 
We thence deemed it sufl^icient in this instance to reprove Mr. Buckingham, the editorW 
the Jourmtl in question, very austerely, and to warn him of the consequences which would 
inevitably attend a further violation of the spirit of the instructions communicated to the 
ctlitors of newspapers at the period when the Government dispensed with the obligation to 
which they bad formerly been subjected, of submitting their papers previously to publica- 
tion to the revision of an officer of Government. Mr. Buckingham in reply to this 
notification, expressed his contrition for the oflence which he nad committed, in the 
strongest terms, and pledged himself to avoid in future the insertion of such objectionable 
#inatter in his Journal. 

With reference to that article, Mr. Buckingham stated, that tije Governor- 
general did not interfere till he received a remonstrance from Madrd!^. There is 
the Minute by the Governor-general, dated 28th May 1819, in which he lays 
before the Board the paragraphs reflecting on Mr. Elliott, contained in the 95th 
number of the Calcutta Jou|nal, dated Wednesday, May 26th, 1819 ; that is, only 
two days after the article was published. The dates show that the notice taken of 
the article by the Governor-general was not caused by a remonstrance from Madras, 
because it was only two days after the publication of the article that the Governor- 
general brought it before the Board. Then there is a letter from the Government 
to Mr. Spankie, requesting his opinidn. The proceedings adverted to in that 
refereDce, and the reply of Mr. Spankie, are sufficiently noticed in the paragraphs 
of the letter from the Bengal Government to the Court, aiidj therefore, it is nut 
necessary to say anything upon that subject. 

( 521 . It appears that the letter seM to Mr, Buckingham from the Chief Secre- 
tary of GovemOient is dated the 18th June* Was not that the first notice' given 
to Mr. Buckingham.^ — The intermediate time was occupied in consulting the 
Advotaic-general,' whether they should prosecute Mr. Buckingham or^atot, but 
Ifieie is no ground upon the record of Mr. Buckingham’s assertion, that there was 

a remonstrance 
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with him, and withoutan^ discussion. To this letter froituthe-Government Mr. Bacic^ 
ingham repliedy defending bis own conduct in publishing the letter, and the motives 
of the. ;aattor in writing it Buckingham further represented, diat the orders 
of rOnvemment {daCed him in an embarra-ssing and hazardous position, yet he 
wOiidd endeavour to adhere to any rules for the conduct of the prera which he might 
bC' called upon to. obey, whether the tulesy were legal or illegal. Mr. BuckinghaiR- 
was informed that his letter of the sytli bad not e^cted any change |n the opinion 
of the Goveniinent; and the Goveniment, in reporting this proceeding in theiir 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated 1st October 1891, communicate their, 
opinion of the letter from Mn Buckingham, in tlie following terms : 

We must not omit to state that Mr. Buckingham transmitted a reply to the letter above 
quoted, in which he employed a long detail of sophistry, professedly in vindication of; bis 
conduct, but in reality intended to uphold and maintain the principle that ha was at liberty 
to alter what he pleased from his press, untbadiled by any other responsibility or resuraint 
than that imposed by the law on public writers in England. 


The next case is the subject of an extract from a public letter from Ber^ul> date 4 
1st January 1822, which is already before the Committee. This letter refers to 
extracts from the Calcutta Journal of the 1st, 2d and 3d of November 182), 
beaded “ General Summary,” “ Justification,” “ Grand Jury,” “ Public Func- 
tionanes,” with the Editoi^s Note/’ They were transmitted to the Advocate* 
j^nefal, with an intimation, that in the opinion Of Government they di^layed a 
deliberate design of obstructing justice, and that a prosecution should be instituted 
without d^ay against the editor. The Advocate-general cOmmnnicated his con- 
currence in tM views of the Government, declaiing the above articles to be in the 
highest degree ** illegal and mischievous;” and that it was necessary to have 
reconrse to a criminal information, in order ** that such attempts to overawe and 
disturb the administration of justice in all onlinary channels might be punished 
and restrained.*' Instructions w^e then giv^ to the Advocate-General to proceed. 
Subsequently Mr. Adam recorded a minute,^n which he brought to notice para- 
eiapbs in the Calcutta Journal, cbnimehthig oh the application to the Supreice 
Court for k critnihal information against the editor. In this mihnte Mr. Adam 
alludes, first, to a direct attack, hitherto the first that has been made, on the hehd 
of the Goverhment, in the person of the Marquis of Hastings, than which be con- 
siders nothing can be mure calculated to wound the authority of the Government, 
and to revolt the feelings of the better part of the community ; .second, he alludes |p 
the wilful and continued ihisrepresentatlbn by Mr. Buckingham of the tenor of the 
address of the Marquis of Hastings to the Madras cothinuhlty, with reference to 
the press ; third, he describes the mischief which will result from -the spread of 
Mr. Buckinghams principles, if bis conduct should be passed oyer on this occa- 
sion; fourth, be represents that the seeds of mischief have already been sown, and 
that it is the duty of Government to exercise the power in its hands, in order to 
|lrevent tbeir growth ; fifth, Mr. Adam then alludes to a combination of persons 
who have ban^d themselves together, and act in declared and systemafic defiani^ 
of the authority of GbveijCiment; and he concludes by stating, that Jie otily refrains 
from proposing the exeriion, to its full extent, of the power possessed by the 
Government over Mr. Buckingham, because the conduct of Mr. Buckingham is 
before the Supreme Court of Judicature. On the 22d November the Governor- 
general recorded a minute. His Lordship admits^ that by the continuance of 
Mr. Bnekingham’s proceedings seriously hurtful eSects will be produced, both in the 
civil .and military branches ot the service. He alludes to the Constitution of society 
in . India, and to the mi^hievonS ejBTeCts of Circumstances there Which would he 
innocent in England. Whether, he reqaarl^ ah hitiiself for pajf to 
malign individuals, or folbvys acri^aipus contm matter of speehlktibn^ 
system is vile, and will not receive bis support. His Lotdsbip then proceeds to 
ebmyient .^pn thh power of transmission, and Its apj^ipability tp the iviMfeht case. 
His tbrdtidE a*** the actively perverae spirit of “ knot” of peraops 

TesidihgniGalcatta, .attributing the intemperaiice tlie little conMarac^ ” to 
motives of ppiponkl distinction, ^quilting them hf political df|sigiis,t^^a^ 
the effect vihicHW^l be produced in regarp^itp this body by 
V their' conduct is sj|8tely to suffer in tiie pemop pf their “ tobl”, Yet he would view 
the matter very difierentiy coultl he credit a report which has bjtyn. positively com* 
Hihmcated *to him, of subscriptions having been raised to suppi^ Mr. Buckingham 

under 
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under the pending prosecutibn ; and ho adds, if the allegation were substantiafed 
he #ould feel hin^lf bound to visit the offence with the. most decisive castiga* 
tion.” He refers also to. <the probable result o^ U>e judicial investigation, and 
expresses his amcurrence in an opinion expressed by Mr. Adam, that it will not 
be long before Mr. Buckingham will entail punishment on himself by renewed 
impro|meties. On the 30th November Mr. Fendall recorded a minute, concuning 
in opinion with Mr. Adam,- referring to the abuse by Mr. Buckingham of tlie 
lenity shown him by Government, and censuring the proceedings of Mr. Bucking- 
ham generally. Then follows a letter from the Court of Directors, communicating 
tltC tlbOYC proceeding. I believe there U some matter in those proceedings which 
has not yet been before the Committee, with respect to the little confederacy in 
Calcutta..-' 

t)22: Was any communication made to the Court of Directors of the result of 
that trial ?-^The' Court was informed that the criminal inforinatiun had been tiled, 
but it was not brought to the issue of a trial. ' ^ 

Mr. Buckingham 'having quoted the printed opinions of Sir Francis MacnaghtOh 
in his favour, 1 would wish to read some opinions of the same {)erson upon the 
occasion of this trial, and also the opinions of the other judges. 

The honqurabie Chief Jastice (Sir Edward Hyde East) then read various portions of the 
letter of Richard Fubbs,' whicii it is unnecessary to re|>eat again, us it has already been 
quoted so often. He was of opimmi that this letter contained a very gross and scandabus 
iinputuitoii 00 the persons who. had composed the grand jury, and had a. very mischievous 
tendency t for the grand jury, he olwerved, a difficult cliity to perform, aqd it was ^cer- 
tainly an offence orgreai magnitude to call their aciiuns aud integrity in question, bot'this 
would be a matter for the consideration of the petit jury. Any person possessed of the 
alnlities ofthe writers of these papers in general must he scneible of ite impropriety ; and 
to put the defendant on his guard against falling into siich errors in future, it was necessary 
to send the case before a jury. Without saying anything more to prejudice the case, be 
would conclude by expressing a hope that the defendant would be able to give a satisfactory 
explaoatiou of his conduct, and clear himseif to the jury, when put upon his trigi. 

623. What is the letter referred to in that passage?;— There is a series of articles 
referred to here wbieli the Govcrntiient did not send' . bbipe, so that 

what they are. 

The next opinion b that of Sir FranctkMacna^ten. 

, As to the merits of the case he would add hut little. He thought the defendant bad at 
least acted a most iujodiejous part, as . these letters were as likely to be hurtful to liimtelf as 
favourable, for they might be cited by the prosecutors 'against him pa his approaching 
trial, and never could be adduced in his favour. That these publications Were injudicious 
seemed, to be admitted by his own counsel, and indeed liis' saying anything at (alt on the 
subject of the pending prosecution fur a letter published in his paper, was to draw the 
whole blame upon himself, when it before rested with hb eorrespondeuu 

624. Does it appear in any of the docuuients what tiie article is upon which 3 ir 
Francis Madaaghten remarks f-^No, the ; titles only are given. I do not know 
which of the airides was signed Richard Fubbs, and (W have not a set of the 
Calcutta Journal i cannotsupply it^ 

'The thiril bplhion Is that'of.ffb Av Bullcr. 

' - He should be sorry If the binds of the petit jury were to be bbssed by its being aent to 
tlteni by the Supfeme Court instead of by the finding qf a grand jury, but be did tmnk,that 
. coses of this description were .the. proper objects ot a criminal intOrmatitja; if the gland 
been actually sUrihil, and pad amde applicatiiqn to the w for protection 
. agaiiistattapl^s^that phstrncteffthem in the (^rformanee of tliidr duty, that, court could not 
have refused to issue aii aUachirient a|^nst the offender." He, tbet^ore, cooenrred witii 
the Chief Juriidelh th<^propriaiy of ^^ntibg thd mriminal infiw 

' ' The 'ririkt haiso is the extracte from Sir John Mfdw Report 

Oq MalWa, -’ The first idilw is a jptublic one from Bengal, dated the 1st July 
■ which ia al^ before the Cmpmittee; On tiie sad April, the Sccretety tp the 
Govertmteht direc^^ Buhkth|^m to discontimie the publication of exjhlijcts 
from Sif John' Mal^ Malwa. Mr, Bockingham requested, for the 

reasblis he - gives, that the differ Iriight ncd be enforced. In reply, ^ the Spcietary 
'declmed cpinplia'rice with Mr; ^ fr 

■ 025; And i.tappehrt that ‘tiihy were disconfinued f-r-Yes. ? The neat as .the letter 
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' MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 

T*1.0V9 of “ A Military Friend," in a public letter from Bengal, dated 1 9U1 July 1822. The 

tinq. letter was brou^t to the notice of Government in a minute by Mr. Adam, 

, " ' ’ ' 1 7tb May. Mr. Buckingham wafi required to give up the name of the author, and, 

1 1 July 1834. jjj reply, he expressed a wish to communicate in the first instance with the author. 

On 18th May, the Government communicated to Mr. Buckingham their refusal to 
** Compound” with him ; and Mr. Buckingham then stated, that Lieutenant-colc^l 
Robison, of His Majesty’s 24th Regiment, was the author. . Mr. Adam, on the 
21st May, recorded a minute, in which, from experience of the feelings of a Cal- 
cutta jury, and the known opinion of the Advocate-general in connection with trials 
for libel, he objects to the institution of a prosecution against Lieutenant-colonel 
Robison. He considers that, for the good of the service, a more prompt measure 
than that of laying the case before the Duke of York should be taken. He argues 
on the impropriety of military officers, who may conceive themselves aggrieved, 
appealing to the public press. He brings to notice further infringements of the 
press reflations in the Calcutta Journal, and refers to the editor’s defence of 
Colonel Robison’s proceedings and motives, although he was aware they had been 
censured by the Government. Mr. Adam then proposes tliat Colonel Robison 
should be removed from bis command and sent home; that the resolution should 
be published in general orders ; also one prohibiting ap[)eals by military officers to 
newspapers ; and that the licence of Mr. Buckingham should be withdrawn. On 
the 22d May Mr. Fendall recorded a minute, expressing his concurrence in the 
opinions of Mr. Adam ; Mr. Bayley also recorded a minute, in which lie expresses 
bis assent to the views of Mr. Adam, and states further, he would have viewed 
Mr. Buckingham’s proceedings more leniently but for his defence of Lieutenant- 
colonel Robison. On the 23d May, resolutions were passed in Council declaring 
the letter of Colonel Robison to be false and. slanderous, and calculated to mislead 
tlie inexperienced. If Lieutc.iant-colonel Robison acknowledged himself to be the 
author, it was also resolved he should be declared incapable ot being placed in any 
situation where an important trust might devolve upon him. On the 1st June the 
Governor-general recorded a minute. An allusion is made by him to the circuin- 
/tance of his colleagues having recorded their opinions without having cunuiiuni- 
cated their intention to him.. Arguing upon genet'al grounds, he considers the 
power which Government possesses of transmitting a person from India should not 
be put in force against Mr. Buckingham in the pre.sent instance. He also thinks 
the proceedings against Licuteuaut-coloncl Robison will have a salutary ctlcct on 
the conduct ofMr. Buckingham. His Lordship notices two letters which he has 
received from Mr. Buckingham, from which lie derives hope of Mr. Buckingham 
becoming cautious in future. I'hese letters are dated 27th and 29th May 1822. 
On the 8th of June the proposed general order, forbidding military officers from 
appealing to public newspapers, under the penalty of the Government’s displeasure, 
was published. Mr. Adam recorded a minute on the 13th June, referring to the 
numerous ofiences committed by Mr. Buckingham; to the manner in which they 
had been met by him ; to the repeated warnings he had received ; and to his con- 
tinued abuse of the leniency of Government. Mr. Adam felt convinced of the 
improbability of amendment on the pait of Mr. Buckingham. On the 9th June, 
Lieutenant-colonel Robison addressed a letter to the Secretary to Government 
relative to the resolutions of Goveriunent, dated the 23d May. Oh tlie 2d July 
instructions were issued tO place Lieutenant-colonel Robison under arrest on bis 
arrival at Bombay, and to bring kiiii to a court-martial in consequence of his letter 
of the qth. I. ie,utcnant-colonel Robison was brought to a court-martial. He was 
fo9ud guilty on all the material charges which were preferred against him, and sen- 
tenced to he reprimanded. This sentence was censored by the Commander-in- 
Chief in India. It \yus also censured by his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
by whom the feelings of the court-martial to Lieutenant-colonel Robison per- 
spnfilly considered to be lenient, dangerous hud. improper. Lieutenant-colonel 
Uqbisqii’s conduct was also cemsured in severe term];; as being subversive of disci- 
pline, ^itii the of the Committee, i will rekd k general order of the 

Coaiiimnder-iri-Chief, which is dated the 8th June 1822. 

The Commaoto-in-Chief has observed, with great dissatisfaction, a practice iadwlged 
by odieers, or by persohS assuming that character,' of addressing anonymous complaints 
to the ftuhiic dtfbtigb die ’newspapers reSpeciihg imagined professional grievances. It is 
yisihle the reader cannot assure himself that any particular case so stated is not fallaciously 
iTpreseiucd, Mirough the inexperience, the miscomprehension, or the personal views of ilte 

writer ; 
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writer ; consequeittly the oppeai is essentidJy devoid of any possible utility. But it is obvious T. jAftt Pfgcttki 
ihatin this procedure the lejjitinaatesouro^ ^redress arc neglected; so that the pur^se roust 

be to give a general iropressiou of inat.ttfntipnx onpressivuotps or injustice in those with whoia 

the superintendence of sucli concern* is lodged. The extreroe mischief and improbity of il'Jidy i:8)|4* 

these endeavours have probably not been perceived by the writers, whom the Commander- 

in-Cliief is willing to regard as having yifelded onl^ to a momehtaiy inconsiderateness. The 

habit, however, of an officer’s thus easting off his just and retjuisite dependence on his 

military superiors must not be permitted. The Coromander>in*Chief therefore, in the 

strictest manner, -ptohibiu <ifBcers from sending to the newspapers any snch anonymous 

representatioup as are above described. Shoul^ a letter of that nature henceforth be 

traced to any officer,, (ond means will betaken to make the discovery almost inevitable,) 

titc Commandcr-in-Chief will immediately submit to the Qovernor-generarin Council the 

necessity of suspending the individual from duty and pay, while a solicitation is made to 

the Honourable Court for his entire removal from the service. 

The reason for tybicb T . mention tliis is, that one of the great grievan^s of the 
Calcutta Journal in the eyes of the Oovermnent was its tendency to excite hiilitary 
insuboi'dination. 

626. Was this general order published in the Gazette r~Ycs. The next points 
to which 1 shall refer are the strictures in the Calcutta Journal on the appoiatment 
of Dr. Jutneson, and the discussions in the Calcatta Journal rcspecticg tlic press. 

This is a letter from the Bengal Government, dated 17th October 1822. 

\The fVitvess read the same, as Joliawsi] 

We have the honour to transmit, for the information of your Honourable Court, the 
enclosed copies of Minutes recurde<l by the several mem Iters of Government relative to the 
slate olThe press, European and Native, at this presideucy. , * 

Being of opinion tlint the subject is of material importance, we r^ucst the early atten- 
tion of your Honourable Court to the accompanying documents, submitting to your jiidg- 
iiK'iit the consideration of adopting measures with the view to yont Governments in Indm 
Ix'irig enabled to exercise a inorc eflicieiit amJ decided control over the preSs in India than 
they at present have the power of exerting. 

As these proceedings are voluminous, 1 will read an abstract of them. In a 
fniiiute recorded by Mr. Adam, he traces the progress of the party handed (o 
oppose the Government, proceeding by cautious steps, and at length attacking by 
iiititic a servant of the Company, Mr, Janicsoti, and making the appointment con- 
ferred on Mr. Jameson the subject of a distinct charge against the Government. 

The Governrnent must tliercfore he prepared, M**. Adam expresses his conviction, 

for aitacics on the part of a newspaper arrogating to itself the right of correcting 

public abuses, and of exercising a check over public authorities. The appointment 
of Dr. Jameson be defends, and adverts to the circumstance of Mr. Buckingham 
having substantially retracted every material part of his original statement on the 
subject. Mr. Adam proceed.s to deny the right of the European community to 
control the Government ; and states tliat the effect of such an assumption of 
power on the part of the European community, Will be to weaken the powers of the t 
Government, and to excite parly animosity. The truth of the general proposition 
that a goverument derives Strength by having its proceedings discussed, is com- 
bated Avith reference to India. He denies the right of the military to discuss the 
measures of tlje power they are bound to obey, and alludes to the bad effects the 
exercise this assumed power has already produced ; i)or have the civilians, he 
maintains, any more right to interfere with tlie measures of the Government than 
the military. The commercial body, thouglf^ntaining res|)ectable individuals, 
does not, in iiis opinion, constitute a contfoilii^pnblic, as the members of Which 
it is composed reside in India merely upon suferance. The evils of a free press 
ill disturbed times arc pointed out. ITie true sources Of control over the Indian 
Government, arc, he argues, vested in the constitute authorities in England, with 
the Tarliament and the , public voice. Freedom of the press, Mr. Adam proceeds 
to state, will excite RGVate, dissention, which is iq be guarded against by a paternal 
Government, and the case of' Mr. jaineson, which led to a duel with Mr. Bucking- 
hain, atid other cases, are adverted to iq corroboration of the above opinion. The 
f irogress of the evil, he is of opinioi), might however be urtested by putting the power 
of Government in force against the “ chief offehdgr,” and by pursuing a suitable line 
of conduct towards the other leading individuals of the party, who have banded them- 
selves together to oppose the Government. Tlie remedies Mr. Adam would 
propose are the reinstitution qf the censorship, or the introduction of a licensing 
enactment. In this minute Mr. Adam coniines ^m$clf to a review of the effects of 
a Europeaiv press, uncurbed by restrictions. *1 now; proceed to the dfecussions 

o^ 54 r- N 3 ' respccring 
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T. j^eficoci, resp^tiiilg the fre6d6m of the contained in the Calcutta Journal. Tlje dil- 
K cu^t9,ns wef e"oohtii&u^^ in th^^alcutti Jburnals of ' the 22d, ai^thv 29th, and 3 nit' 

g , Au^at J Tn cbdrse of tb^r^tle ih the Journal of the 3i 8t Adjust, the press ‘ 
tty » 34* rj^laltboa are declared to be merely waste paper ; arid it^ is asserted that the 

f '" Court would not cOnfirai any, regulation taking from Englisboieh the natural 

t of publication ; and derisiTO HCOrhihen^ are also made on a circular letter of 
iiyth, 'which had been issued the Goyerninent forbidding the insertion by 
ddlthb' of newspapet^ of articles odensi ve to nh^Ve powers. On the ist September 
IpypAdarh recorded a minute, in wbkib hb lkought to the notice Of Government the 
at^cle in the Calcutta Journal bf the jist of August, Which he strongly censured., 
'I^at was the article declaring the press iegulatbo¥ to be merely Waste paper, and; 

proposed that Mr. Bockihghacft*s licence should be Withdrawn, 6r eiSe that a 
sOlethn and final warning of |^e CdnaBi^uences oriiisproeeedings should be given him. 
Op the 3>h Se'plemiber a letfer Was to Mr. Buckirighatni In this lettci^ 

which w'as the last commuhkiatibn fhim L Hastings’s Government to Mr. Buck- , 
inghamf, he ^ mibrined* that his doUhts of the power of the Government to reinovc a 
licensed person from India arh cbaracteriped by a niiSchievous suppression of facts y 
thpt the gnjSsly disihgehUbUs description, he has ^ven of the power vested in Govern- 
niept requires no comment ; and that the minor indecencies of the Calcutta Journal 
do not require in this instance to be particularized. The point at issue is stated to be, 
q^hether the opinion of aii individual, or the law, shall prevail. He is Warned that 

dri Jnf ^ any official injunction, past or future, from the Government, 

Whptner communicated in tcrins of command, or in th'e gentler language of ihti> 
ipatioh, his ' licence will be immediately cancelled, and he will be ordered to 
depart: forthwith from India.*^^ Mr. Buckingham, in reply, addressed a letter of 
defence and explanation to the Government, and he conciuded by declaring the 
qu^tiph of a free press to be at end, and that apy opposition on his part to the will 
of the Goyernnient would be unavailing. 

' Oil ttd 7th October 1 S 2 2, the Governor-general recorded a minute. He adverts 
to the minute of Mr. Adam, and alludes to the evil that results from a despotic 
aWay. He states his idea of public opinion, which, I must observe, he confines with 
rOSpect to India to the European circle at the presidencies. In this minute the 
Govempr-^eral expresses an oplhion that Mr. Adam’s idea is erroneous, and that 
the humblest Briton has claims for bis sensibility to be respected. His Lordship 
admits there is ih Calcutta ** a little facdon/’ ** a. misebtevouaset,” which endea- 
vours to Weaken the curb of the law. He does not consider their motives political, 
but to arise frUih vanity and ^disappointment ; but he thinks it Would be desirable 
so fjcrverse a confederacy’’ should be crushed. Yet in elfectiug this object; he is 
of ppibion caution must be used, or GOverninent may be betrayed into playing the 
game of the ‘‘ litile confederacy,” of the “ mischievous set” before alluded to. The 
Governor-general adds, that M r. Adam knows as well as' himself that Mr. Bucking- 
ham is a ’’mere instrument,” in the hand of the faction ; that an intemperate cxer- 
tiph of jfowet against Mr. BPekingham will serve their cause; and that result will 
bp ptoditchd, be considers, . by enabling the factluu to select an Anglo-Indian to 
sajccced Mr. Buckingham tri their inrtirument. By the enactment Of the press rules, 
foe Gpy^Pt'-geheiWl sayS;' he hoped to have put the press :.oh a soiihd footing, but 
he bak’l^|n defeated by Mr. Bupkin^am, or father by the petty foction of Whichf 
Mr. BockiUgham is the tool; Thejwarquis of Hastinj^ disseuts ftom the- opinion 
of Mr. Adam respecting the aj^intment of Mr. JaihiE^nl : He does not admit 
himself to be indidcrent to theabusea of the piOss; aguh fofom toUhe dan 
playing into foe hands of the faction, aPd cOhcliideS with’ the iOtimatiOn which has 
airea^ been made , Of tlie . probable ajppoiPtipeai Of an' Indo-Brittslt'editOr to sue* 
ceed Mr. Buckingham. Mr. FendaU foeprded amfoute, ag^ th opinion with 
Mr; '4j^atn; he pqhsiJerS the eitisfohce' of < foe eylr to be admitted by all parties, 
* add ifoar the qnfy dffettincelil opinion » With reg^ to' foe rifoiedyv ' If a sabstitulp 

for. JHr. .Buckfo^ can be so.soon foupd as is supposed, be thinks the best plan 

didpidlty at ohed by havinj^ r^Sb^ 

.syrtefo!^^ ' 0n foe'* jqfo October; W^i Bayipy'rpcpidied-B 

and Plfenid|Wg m of Df; J^mpBOtt; Mr. Bayfoy States foe reasons 

Which of the;cPDStfffom;/;ad<I^fo^^^^ 

of the pfesS fulea.‘^: it %e GPvPfofoeWt^llpiKieSsOd nO bower 

6^Pr natives,1fod lkid'lWidn 'defied by^UidTpddfHHt^ifotori '^ 
hpCoUsidcrs a vdry'anceffoin prodOss; On ttcePuntOf tlfo excited ifoelip^^ 
y&ij kmong foe clasi of ihdividuiilk ffotn which tlte petty jOriesf in GalOutta are 

foniied. 
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formed. He states the number of Europeans, not in the Company’s or King’s ad- 
vice, and beyond the limits of Calcutta, who. arrogate to themselves the privilege 
of the British public, at about 300. He anttcipates the bad effects which will be 
produced amongst the natives in the army ^ acts of insubordination on the part 
of the Europeans, and by the conduct, pf the Cfoyeraroe|jt towards them being mis- 
represented. Admitting, howeyer,: that the European jwt of the press might be 
free, Mr. Bayley proceeds to argue that it would be most dangerous to giye freedoip 
to the native press, because it would be introducing^ an institution oToiyilhed 
society into a less enlightened shite of society* Eventually, however, prp^r prer 
litninary measures having twen taken, he considers {the preM may Im bepeiicial. 
He considers the licensing system" proposed by Mr, Adam to l^ 

Mr. . Bayley then reviews the pupers published, in the dative lajr^uages, one of 
which represents h|r. Buckingham to be a censor over the Government, appointed 
by the King of England, and adverts to the, licentious tendency of the native prese 
generally. The almve proceedings accomimny a letter from tlie Government tp the 
Court, whidi 1 have read. If the Ccw mince wish to have any of the matters liere 
referred to jpy an at. length, I will point thpin put in these papers. 

62 7. The papers contain the minutes of tbe Gpyprnorrgeneral, Mr. Adani, Mr. Fen- 
dull and Mr. Bayley, they all concurriug in ppinioh?— Yes, all concurring as to the 
evil, but differing as to the remedy. The next proceedings are those connected with the 
revocation of Mr. Buckingham’s licence to reside in lndia| the enactmcrit of a byc-law 
regarding Uic {ffcgs, aud ofa rcgulowpiirespcpune prio, ting-presses j and the grant of 
a licence for publishing the Calcutta Journal. . I will rpad an abstract of the volume 
of papers upon tiiis subject. .Strictures having been published in the .Calcutta 
Journal on the appointment of the. Rev. Dr. Bryce to be clerk .to the' committee of 
stationery, the Gpyerndr-general* Mr. Adan), with reference tp {the general tenor 
of Mr. Buckingliiams conduct to toe repeated warnings U»at had ^b given him, 

and to his abuse of the lenity of Government, .Combined with toe present offence, 
proposes that iyir. Bockingl»aDi’8 licence to reside should he revoked. The Com- 
mandor-in-chief (^ir Edward Eaget), after commenting in strong terms upon Mr. 
Buckingham’s conduct,, expresses his assent to the '.prpposition of the Governorr 
general. Mr. FendaU akso gjives.bts paseht to the pyppps^ measure, and Mr. Har- 
rington expresses a desire to make bim^lf diorpughly acquainted with toe^^^ c 
though lie does opt withhold Ms cpncprtence in the opinions of bis ^cpljeagues. 
Mr. Harrington afterwardsi ,pq,the JpM FeMuary, recorded a minute, in which he 
states he has perused df tM Mi'* BpcMugbain^^^^ 

ceedings, and gives his ; cordial asspnt to top PTOfIpsition of the Cjpyernpf'general 
for .witodrawing BuckiqgMpoV liceMe. An wu®.» 9n, die t2to February 
1 823, passed in.CMpndl for withMnwi,ng the licence of Mr. .BuckingbaM. Mr, Buck- 
ingham was -.apprised by toe Opverninent of the ytopve order, and 

intormeto refevence, ;tp tbpi. p^itpriM yenprks* tha commuuicatipns 

oiliciaily made, to him. pn.former.pcca$ipns,’’. tnat]hiS: licence, w|U be void from and 
after the tsth April. On the, fMhJPpbruaiPy, an article lieadciV “ Freklom of the 
Indian Press,” was putdished in the Calcutta Journal, containing toeedng remarks 
on^ the order of Goyerament, and stating Biat the hidependence of the paimr hasi 
been secprpd by toe appointment of a gen^raan not subject to summary punish- 
ment. This ardcle was epnddered so olileciiPnabie, that a! r^erence; was niado tp 
the Ad vocatergeperal, to ascertain ;wbether Mr. Buckingham cbuld not Bb sent' put 
of India, at an earlier .peripd tMm that . alireaiip. named*.. The. Arlypcate-geneint 
replied in tM oegadjmdffMi'^ 4 .? ■ v - ; 

On the i 5 to pfiFebriiary; an ardc|c,,Mptlnff^t^P^®to 9f TnhVicatlan,” was pub- 

litocd in toe ^ 

a< letter to tlie ^liecretary M <lated't^^^ Mf . Buckingham 

stated he JvM .r^gned Jpnrr^to Mr.. 3 nndy 8 , an 

IndP-BritoU,' pnto M maaMb^ M his amvaj in 

England.^ -v- ^ ■ * 

Hem A 

witoputiTriali 

neitoer pitoi&hiid nof .In toif.)^ppf 
an. An^p^ndipb# 

liable to: ininMa^ :|^ his may be assured toe |^a|phl'ta 

JquniM jlPtehitore, wblj^^p 

teinplates anindeMtMciMhMBdhr.. 

if a direct address is deeihad uMiate, may be setii f^^ Intei ipr piider cpVef to 

0,54. N 4 any 
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a bill of indictmcat may be found against him, he may perhaps traverse over until October, 
giving him all' the intermediate time to bring the Government ifto hatred and contempt, 
and to hold it in open defiance. . # 

The Government had thought proper to order Mr. Buckingham (the late editor of the 
Calcutta Journal) to be transported to bis own country. He (Sir .Francis) did not think 
himself at liberty to enter at all into the merits of that proceeding. Sitting where he sat, 
it would be highly improper in him to give an opinion of any sort upon the question ; it 
may be at least assumed that the order, in the opinion of Governnient, was proper. And 
what was the consequence? An immediate proclamation of defiance; a declaration that 
the paper should be continued upon its former plan, and on the satire priticiples, because 
the editor to be appointed would not be within reach of the Governmenrs immediate 
authority : nay, thev went farther, and announced the folly and Weakness of the Govern- 
ment in having removed Mr. Buckingham from his office, and in not having so much 
sagacity as to discover that another editor might be appointed who wou|d be free from their 
control; and that they had aggravated the evil of which they complained, by subjecting 
themselves to a greater annoyance in this country, and by sentlinj^ Mr. Buckinguam to 
another, where he could be a more formidable opponent; and that'they bad thus, instead 
of being exposed to one battery, placed themselves between two fires. He asked if any 
Government ought to submit to siich insolence and outrage, or if such a one as this could 

be co-exisieiu with such a pres»'f tie declared, if the Government had been in his hands, 

that he should have thought himself justified in disregarding forms, and considered it his 
duty to subdue such ai^dacity, if he bad power sufficient to effect it. He believed, he said, 
thill many bud thouglif the passiveness of Government, before this occasion, culpable. Fur 
his own part, he could hardly bring himself to think leniency culpable; but he wondered 
that a single Calcutta Journal, published, as mauy of them were, with a seeming desire of 
subverting this Government’s autboriiy, had ever been suffered to pass the precincts of 
Calcutta by the Government dawk. ' 

, , * : % 

As to depriving men of their property, his Lordship declared himself unable to discover 
how this Regulation could have any such effect. He believed it was the intention of 
Government to license every press at present established; that he would* think it unjust 
and unreasonable not to do so. If this was not done, he could not but consider this as an 
ex post facto law, and upon tha( ground he would withhold his concurrence. Tliat he 
desired to have it understood lie would sanction it, believing it was not to have a retro- 
spective operation; that be believed the Government neither wished nor intended it to 
operate retrospectively ; yet, if any alarm was felt u|>on that account, he hod said enough 
to sliow that ii was groundless. He desired, if any persons concerned in an established 
press had any fears upon that subject, that they miglit apply to him, and that lie would 
suspend the registry of this Regulation until their licences were granted. How long they 
were to eontinae would depend upon their own conduct. He did not feel the declaration 
he had now made to be necessary ; but he wished to quiet or to prevent all apprehensions 
on ilie subject. 

As to tlie property of those who might liave speculated upon profits to bealerived from 
an abuse of the Government, it stood upon a very different footing. The Government is no 
guarantee to such an adventure, it may truly say, “ Non hec in foedera veni.” The 
(Government is free to act as it may think proper; but he hoped, if there was anybody 
concerned in such a fund, that he would not be suffered to benefit by his speculation, li, 
like other funds, it was to rise as the state in hostility was reduced, and to advance, upon 
every defeat of the enemy, the Government being that enemy, he trusted it would not be 
long before we saw an end of such a stock, and of such a stock jobbing. 


y. hove Peacock, 
Esq. 


11 July 1934 


I have read these passages fur. the purpose of showing Uiat Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten’s opinion was not so favourable to Mr. Buckingham as Mr. Buckingham 
has represented it to have been. Between the period that the bye-Inw was submi|t- 
ted to the Supreme Court, and the date of the registration of the enactment, it vvas 
considered necessary by the Governor-general to address an admonitory letter to 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, and to require him to adhere to the press regu- 
lations, which had been i^eatedly violated in the Calcutta Jourpul. On the 1st of 
April an amended set Of .rules ror the conduct of : th 0 press was proposed by the 
Governor-general, and adopted by the Council, •liifter the passing of the amended 
Regulations on the 3d April, Mff li^arringtbn recen^ed a & be adverts to the 
minute of the Marquis of HasdbgfS^of the 17 th ofOcibbCr 1822, to the answer of 
the Marquis to the Madras iobabitadts, and t6 the lejtter to Buckingham of the “ 
5th September 1822, from which he infers that'dto 

liberty of the press g^erally, but determined to Mphpld lhe rules be had established 
in 1818. Mr. Harrington reyiews the opinipas ckpi'esBed by Messrs. Adam, Fen- 
dall and Bayley, in . their varioios minMtcSi and quotes ap Opinion of Chief Justice' Sir 
Edward Hyde East, given in Nbyenii^ i82ji , that the Hterty of the press its India, 
if temperately conducted, might be ti^eficial ; but, gliding to the iiarticular circum- 
stances of India, if otherwise conducted, it woula be “ like throwiffg firebrand* 
0.5 <» - where 



7\ Ijove Peacock, 
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where gunpowder lay i^ttered ” He expresses his admiration of tlie liberal seor 
timentf of oii general grounds, but he thinks Ibetn inap- 

plicable to'^n 4 ^ He is of opinj^QvIhat the effect of continually questioning the 
prqce^iiirga of OoTerntnrat will m to w to bring,, it into con- 

tempts : That opmaients of such a tendency have teen made he maintains is a fac^ 
and refeil^ to till records in proof of his amei^on. He expresses himself convinced of 
the pell^lty of restraining the pl^r Bod dieh brings to notice an article of objec- 
tionable Calcutta ffournaljj h^ on Litigation/* and 

comments upon it. In concludon, his views as to the man- 
ner in which Government should act in rega^ to w Act, andi offers some 

remarks upon the Regulation for restraining of printing presses, &c. 

On the ^th of April a R^vdhtioo was piwsed in the Department for pre- 

venting the establishment of printing presses withouit a licence. On the 18th April 
a licence was granted to Mh Sahdys/Mr. J. I^thar, Mr. G, Ballard and Mr. P. J. 
l)e Udzario, to publish the Calcutta Journal, 

Having now brougiit . down |he statement to the time of Mr. , Buckingham's 
deportation from India, 1 should like to stop at this point, and to point out several 
thingjs to the attention Committee. First of all, as to Mri Buckingham’s 

statement on the i st July ^183# ’ Mr. Buckingham’s observation, that with a very 
trifling exception all the readers of newspapers iii India are a'cll-educatcd English 
gentry, and his opinion that there are few Engligh shopkeepers, no English arti- 
zans Or labourers, no English middle nor lower classes, . is contradicted by a minute 
of Sir Thomas Munro,’ which 1 shall presently ..bring to the notice of the Com- 
mittee, His* opinions of the dispositions of this class of the community towards 
the Goimrnnient are at varianew with those of Sir Thomas Munro, and also of Sir 
John Malcolm, whose opinion 1 will also submivto the Committee. Mr. Buckihg- 
ham's opinion, ^ that such remarks as he bad made on Governor Blliou might be 
safely made inT^ngland, is to be met by the observation, tliat they coujd not be 
safely made in India, for which I refer also to the minutes 1 have already men- 
tioned. His opinion, as to the reasons why the press rules were issued, is to he 
nfet by an observation made by the Court to the Board in 1823, 5th Juno, when 
thw state that the censorship was removed, because it did not give suifleient power 
to Government, and not because it gave too much, Ilis opinion that the press 
rules were of a private nature, of no force, not legally enacted, and at variance with 
. the law of England, is; to be met by the covehahts which he entered into with the 
' Company to obey all the Regulations of the local governiiieut, by the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament, and by the ohservatioir that the Government had power to 
provide for bases not included in the Englisli laws, and that therefore these Regu- 
lations were conformable to the law of England. With’ respect to the remarks 
which he made on what would be the effect if the rules were stricUy followed, 

I will read, in opposition to bis opinion that Lord Hastings had established the 
liberty of the press in India, a passage from the speech 01 Mr. Canning on the 
debate on presenting Mr; Buckingham’s petition in 1824, which is printed in the 
' Oriental Herald, showing that Lord Hastings had done no such thing. 

The Honourable Memter for Aberdeen haff observed that be (Mr, Canning) had seemed 
to e^mness some surprise at a passage In the spei^v of the Hbnou'riible OeuUeinen by whom 
Mr. Buckingtiam’s petition had been presented to tbe llouse. Undoubtedly, Sir, continued 
Mr. Canning, 1 did express surpriseattaat passage, fot it wai one well i^leulated to excite 
surprise in niy mind. It Was the^.nSBaj||e in which the^Bondurubte^^^^ of the 

tyranny of my Lord Amherst* Such a, tdiaige ivfasvte .noViClty Was apt 

to produce surprise* To hekt that Xbid’Ambew^! 1 ^ did not astonish 

me much les# than it woidd have astonished I feel, 

Sir, that,! am bound to listen to the the county 

r>f BhrHattt oh this ppini with ^ 

even whip thk ehaiweier of those wte the subject of 

lemarlt; f 1 know tbdc; power gieat ^^hges in the bumtKt 

mo8t:.fdrbearing 

nature ttett??kef»net-lUh(pdyh*^vetee^^ 

spirit. Such k •]Uant|kkil^liOd taken place,* 

1 must iay thiklst ,ii;i|h!e|ito^ kiririioM came under 

niy ob 8 ervaddni;B|l^b^i|!ri*dndekAnn 3 >dj| con- 
duct of the whbr^werC India. It had been 

assutned* both i A tiiikt: Hbuke abd elsewter^: that'tbe.M orHastings had thmikn down 
all th^ . guards on .die press in\J(|||ia^ that -807 had allowed the utmost latitude of: , dis- 
cussion, abd had almost offered prizes for disquisitions on the most delicate and dangerous 

topics. 
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topics. It was no such thing. The Noble Marquis had removed one set of restrictions on 
the press, but he had introduced another. When, therefore, tlie question came before him 
(Mr. Canning) at the time he was i^resident of the, Bp|rd of Control, it was a question, not 
whether there should be restrictions on the press in India or no restrictions, but whether the 
ancient restrictions which the Marquis of Hastings bad removed, and which the East India 
Company wished to see restored, should be preferred to those which the Noble Marquis 
bad substituted for them ? The Marquis of Hastings having removed one set of restrictions, 
and substituted another, the draft which had been sent to him (Mr. Cannitvg) by the 
Directors of the East India Company, required the restorfitioi) of the ancient restrictions. 

From that draft he had thought it his duty to withhold the approbation of the Crown, 
It Imd appeared toliiin that, unner the circumstances of the case, to restore the cciisorslii[> 
of the press in India would be tp interrupt that which might prove a very salutary experi- 
ment. It was some time ip the year 1819 that accounts were received In this country of 
what had been done bj ttm Morquis of Hostings mpccung the press in lodiu* It wiw 
about June l8s)p that the draft by the Directors of the East India Company had been sent 
to him, to which draft, for the reasons he had already assigned, he had IVli it his duty not 
to give the sanction of the Crown. That sanction he continued to withhold until the end 
of the same year, when he ceased to fill the office of President of the Board of Control. 
He repeated that h;s object in withholding it was his desire that the new system should be 
fairly tried ; but really before Honourable Gentlemen bestowed any high panegyric on 
himself, or on the Marquis of Hastings for his attach men t to the liberty of the press, as 
manifested on that occasion, they ought to know the state of the case. 'The Keguliiiions 
which were established by Lord Wellesley, and which the Murquiirof Hast jugs had found 
in force when he went over, ran thus: 

1. Every printer of a newspaper shall print his name at the bottom ^>f the paper. 

‘^3. Every editor or proprietor of a newspaper shall deliver iti his name and place of 
abode. ‘ ♦ 

3- No paper shall be published on a Sunday. 

^^4. No paper shall be published at all until it has previously been inspected by the 
secretary of the Government, or sonie person authoriased by liim. 

5. The penalty consequent upon the disregard of any of the above Regulations shall be 
the immediate embarkation of the offender for England.” 

Now ill lieu of this ceniprshi^, the following Regulations had been estubiished by the 
Marquis of Hastings, which did not, the House would see, as had been imagined, set the press 
at liberty attogeiher. The editors of newspapers are prohibited from pubTisbing any mutter 
under the following heads : 

** 1. Animadversions on the measures of the Court of Directors and other public bodies 
connected with the Goverument of India. 

2 . All disquisitions on the political transactions of the local administrations; all of- 
fensive remarks on the members of the Council or the Supreme Court, and the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta; and all discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion 
among the native population of any intended interference with their religion. 

3. Also the republication from English or other newspapers of any matter coming under 

the above heads, calculated to affect the security of the British power: or reputation in 
India. # 

4. All scandal or personal remarks on individuals tending to excite discord and animosity 

in society.” 41 

Now certainly the panegyric was a little too wide which said, subject to these ug^inations, 
that the Marquis of Hastings had intended to do away entirely with the existing restrictions 
upon the press, and substitute uncontrolled and unlimited discussion as a system throughout 
India ; and I hope, continued Mr. Canning, that I shall not be going too far, when I say, give 
me what power you will and let me have no fear but from the press, then give me the press 
as regulated by the Marquis of Hastings, and 1 will venture to consider myself safe. 

There is one circurnstaDCc which I wish to bring to the notice of the Committee 
connected with the Court’s letter to the Board of January 1823, ahd before I 
enter into the question of the diflerence between the bold which the Government of 
India has uponvpublic opinion and militery power, 1 will merely observe in this 
place, Lord Hastings is represented to hftve stated that our Government in India 
rests upon opinion. Now, Lord Hastings has never said any such thing, except in 
this limited way, in one of these minutes in which he represents public opinion in 
India as being the public opiniop of the European circle of society at the presidencies ; 
but in others be expressly says, that the Qoverondent in India rests upon military 
power. Sir Thomas Miinro says the same thing ; he says it rests solely ypon military 
force, and he goes into the subject at length, to show that nothing should be toler^ 
ated that would tend to pn)ciuce the slightest insilbordinatioa in the Indian army ; 
he considers tliat the Calcutta press has that tendency, and he points out his rea- 
sons for thinking so. Sir John Malcolm does the same. In la recent minute Sir 
Charles Metcalfe says, the British Government in India rests upon nptfiing but 
military force ; by force it was acquired, and by |brce only can it be, maintained.’' 

o..‘)4. 02 i wish 


T. Love Peacock, 
£«q. 


11 July 1434. 
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I wish to go at some length into that point; before doing so I am desirous to bring 
one circumstance to the notice of the Committee connected with^ the letter of 
1833. The letter of the 17th January 1823, from the Court of Directors to the 
Board of Control, gives the history of the press anterior to the censorship, and 
subsequent to the censorship, and the present state of the press, and the evils which 
the Court consider to attend its present state, and the absolute necessity of doing 
somethin to put it down. 

628. That was the letter whicli the Board of Control refused to sanction? — The 
letter which the Board refused to sanction was a draft of a prqposed despatch to 
India, sent up in 1820. The letter of which I am -speaking is a letter addressed 
by the Court to the Board in 1823, calling upon the Board of Control to co> 
operate with them in putting down the licentious press in India. After giving a 
history of the press, they give the general result of their .view of that history. 
They state what is meant by the freedom of the press in India ; how the native 
population is divided; they state that a free press would not be desirable for the 
European merchants ; that a free press would be dangerous in the hands of Euro* 
pean adventurers ; that the press in India cannot be monopolized by Europeans ; 
that a free press would be injurious, not advantageou.s to the native population; 
that it would be a dangerous instrument in the hands of the half<caste; that it is 
not suited to the circumstances of the great mass of the native population, and par- 
ticularly to the natureOf the Government.* They state what is the substitute for a 
free press in India. I will read one or two passages from this letter : 


Consideriiig the question of a free press, with reference to the native population gene- 
rally, it IS impossible to come to a right conclusion without constantly bearing in mind the 
difierence between, the characier^iof the Indian Government and the character of those 
governments under which freedom of discussion is admissible. A free press is a fit asso- 
ciate and necessary appendage of a representative constitution. Wherever a government 
emanates from the people and is responsible to them, the people must necessarily have the 
privilege of discussing the measures of the government, aiidwvherever the people choose 
representatives to make laws aftecting their person and property, the rigiit of animadverting 
on the mode in which this trust is discliarged belongs of course to the party delegating it. 
But in no sense of the terms van the Gbvernment of India be called a free, a representa- 
tive, or a popular Oovernmenl. The people had no voice in its esinblishiiient, nor have 
they any control over its acts. Under a free government, the press is at once the organ of 
expressing and the instrninent of enlightening and influencing public opinion. But in 
India public opinion cannot be said to exist. The advantages to the governed produced 
by public opinion in other countries under a free government are in some measure secured 
to the people of India by a chain of responsibility and a gradation of checks extending 
from the lowest executive oflSces in the service through the local governments, and tlie con- 
stituted authorities at home to the British Parliament, and through the Parliament to the 
people of England. The Regulations of the Indjan Government, under which taxes arc 
levied and justice is administered, are not only promulgated in India, but'are regularly sent 
home and laid before Parliament. Every communication which t^es place in India upon 
every public measure is placed upon record, and complete diaries ot the proceedings of 
the local government in every department of administration being annually transmitted to 
the Court of Directors, the fullest information respecting these proceedings, as well as the 
proceedings at home to which they give rise, are at all times accessible to the public of 
this country through their representatives in Parliament ; and the Indian Government thus 
becomes amenable in the Jaist resort to a public tar more enlightened than the Indian 
public, and accustomed, by (he enjoyment of popular rights, to view with exceetling 
jealousy measures originating in absolute power. The Governments in India exercise a 
delegated authority derived from the Court of Directors and the Board of Control. The 
Government of India resides in this country and is of course responsible to thb English 
public in common with die Government of England. It is in this country, therefore, and 
not in India, that its measures are flt to be discussed. A free press wuiild tend materially 
to lower the European character in the estimaribn of the natives, and diminish the energy 
of the Indian Government. There is indeed a wide-spread and deep-rooted opinion in 
India, to which we owe much of our success, and the extinction of which would portend 
the approach of great calamity, namely, the opinion entertained by the natives of our 
Vast superiority and irresistible power; this impressiob, more perhaps than any other cause, 
hu| aided the csUblishment and diffusion of our dominion of India, apd the great advantages 
which have resulted therefrom to the natives, whose situation under the British Government 
has beeK pronounced by a Select Committee of the House of Commons ** to be inflnitely 
superior to what it was under their Mahomedan rulers,” is justly ascribed by theComnilttee 
“ to the vigour, the efficiency, and, if the expression may be allowed, the unity of its aiitUority, 
which neithet^acknoWledges nor permiu divided sovereignty, but whjeh keeps every other 
power in subo^inatiori to its own.” But can it be doubted that the respect of the natives 
for our authbrity would be greatly diminished, and the energy of the Government impaired 
by a free press ? What a cnange must the native mind undergo when they see those whom 
* they 
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tliev have been accustomed to regard as the masters of mankind engaged in exposing their Z*. Lox'c Pcacoch 
mutual foibles, misinterpreting measures about whicli ij^ey me only half informed, and Esq. 

denouncing delinquencies where none have been comnyttfed ! What must the natives think 

of themselves and of us when they behold that power which has overthrown mighty em- ii July t8«4. 
pires and subjugated great nations, descending to measure its strength with the editor of 
a newspaper, and retiring baffled and beaten from the conflict ! How can a government 
devote 'its undivided energies to the great interests of the state, when it permits itself to be 
daily harassed and irritateil by the attacks of journalists, or how can It preserve Unity and 
vigour of action, when the press b<?comes at once its rival and opponent ? Causes, for the 
mr>8t part unavoidable, buve been in o|M!ration for a series of years, tending gradually to 
raise the natives in their own estimation^ and to lower their opinion of Europeans. The 
liberal spirit of the British Government embodied in its institutions, the increase in the 
number of Europeaha residing in India, the disparity in their eharuciers and attainments, 
and the familiarity occasioned by closer and more frequent intercourse between them and 
the natives, have doubtless contributed to this change. But us the effect is matter of 
regret, not ofcongratulation, it is surely impojitic unueccssarily to assist the silent, and 
almost imperceptible working of the causes wtuoti have produced it, by tlie application of 
a new power, better calculated than any other both to magnify and accelerate this result; 
and if a period could have been selected more unfavourable than another for an experiment 
tending in any degree to paralyze the strength of the Government, to increase its difflo 
culties, it was that immediately following a war, ending in an immenfe extension of terri- 
tory, and a corresponding accesion of new subjects, with whom it has yet to make itself 
noquHinted, and to whom it was manifestly desirable that it should at the commencement 
of its rule exhibit itself in an attitude at once engaging and imposing. 

I'hey go on to state their opinion. 

A free press, in-stead of promoting the imfgovement of the native, would |end to insur- 
icci ion and the most fatal consequences. 

'I'hcy state what restraints should be imposed o|||.tbe Indian press. I will read 
the concluding paragraph : ^ 

With respect to the second objection, that the censorship cannot be extended to journals 
edited by half-caste and other natives, and tfiat no check will be thoroughly efHcieiit 
wliich does not apply to them ns well as European editors, it may be replied, that it is not 
I'ciisouable to abstain from a|>ulying a palliation to an existing evil because we cannot 
cure it altogether ; that the evil so justly complained of at present does not proceed from 
the native, but from the European press, and that by showing the determination of the 
Government to check the excesses of the latter, the former may be deterred from pasring 
the limits of moderation. In tlie event of the native press requiring some more eflectual 
icstraints than can be imposed upon it under the existing law, it will be necessary to apply 
i(.i Parliament to enlarge the powers of the Government. Were the local governments 
empowered to grant and withdraw licenses to printing presses, and to put down any press 
priming without a licence, such a check would be universally applicable, and would even 
supersede the necessity of the censorship. It will be for the consiueration of His Majesty’s 
Guverninent whether it will be more expedient now to apply td Parliament for such a 
remedy, or to delay the application until the necessity of it shall be more clearly demqtt 
strated by subsequent events. But if the more comprehensive check be not immedr- 
ately applied, the necessity of applyingfthe more limited one is only the more obviously 
urgent. 

This was the close of the letter, which was not answered before Lord Amherst 
went out. 

1 shall now produce a paper, dated the ist March 1823, signed by Lord Liy9r> 
pool, Mr. Canning and Mr. C. W. W. Wynn. This paper.is as follows : 

At a meeting at Fife House of tlie Earl of LiverjtobJ, Mr. Canning and Mr. Williams Wynn, 
with the Chairman, Deputy Cbairman and Mr. Bosanquet, members of the Secret Committee 
of the East India Com^ny/ ist March 1823, Lord Liverpool commonicated to the Secret 
Committee, that, after a lull consideration of the miqutes which have been reroived from 
the Governor-general in Council and from the Governor at Madras, and of the letter 
addressed by the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Cotdpany to Mr. Wil- 
liams Wynn on the 17th January, last, His Majesty’s Servants are deeply impressed with 
the dangers to which the British power jii India may be exposed by the growing abuse of 
a licentious press, imless,sdipae ad(^ulda m^urM d^ are adopted. 

They do not, however, ddhceive iVto be riecessary. or expedient to apply to Parliament to 
arm ine Indian Govehimentt with^ ireidi antbority under the present circumstances. By 
a judicious application of powers which those Governments already possess, it appears that, 
during a considerable number of years, the evils which now create so much alarm were 
repressed at Calcutta, and up to this time have been prevented at Madras ; and His Maie'sty’s 
Servants are fully |jersuaded that Lord Amherst will direct his earliest attention, in co- 
operatipn with his Council, to the means by which, in the present altered condition o4' affairs, 
this desirable and necessary object may be again attained. 

• The particular measures to be adopted for this purpose, and the manner of carrying them 
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into execulion; must be determined on thespot^and upon a more immediate view of the 
actual state of things than can be formed in this country. 

It is obvious that the power of removing from India any European resident, whose con- 
duct may, in the judgment of the Governor, be sucli as to forfeit his clnim to countenance 
and protection, is the ultimate foundation on which any step which may be taken must 
rest tor simport and efficiency. 

In theuovernor, solely and individually, is this power vested by law, Ui be exercised by 
him, on his own judgment and discretion; nor is it for any other authority to prescribe to 
him what degree of delinquency shall warrant the application of this penalty. 

The difficulties attending this determination are indeed such as cannot be disguised ; and 
His Majesty’s Servants are too sensible of the arduous respor^sibility imposed upon Lord 
Amherst, not to feel it their imperious duty to afford him the most strenuous and cordial 
support in whatever measures he may adopt, in the fair exercise of his discretion, to meet 
an evil so extensive in its operation, and so formidable in its consequences. 

(signed) Liverpool. 

George Canning. 

Charles Watkin Williams Wynn. 

I shall now produce also a minute of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors upon thd||ame subject, dated the 4th March 1823, signed by Mr. Putti- 
8011, Mr. Wigram and Mr. Bosanquet. This minute is as follows ; 

We have perused wUh attention the minute signed by die Earl of Liverpool, the Right hon. 
George Canning and the Right lion. CharlesWilliams Wynn, in reference to the conference we 
had the honour of holding with them on the 1st instant ut Fife House, respecting the present 
state of the press in India, and the necessity of imposing such restraints on us licentiousness as 
may be practicable. And we entirely concur tlm views of His Majesty’s Government, that 
Lord Amherst should receive the most strenuous and cordial support from the authorities at 
home, in such measures as be majudopt, in the fair exercise of his discretion, to meet an 
evil so extensive in its operation, IRd so formidable in its consequences, if it should remain 
unchecked; and the Court of Directors having, on the 17th January last, coinmunioatcd 
their sentiments at length upon this grave subject in a letter from the Chairman and Deputy 
to Mr. Williams Wynn, the President of the Board of Commissioners, and His Majesty s 
Government not clecjuing it necessary or expedient to apply to Parliament to arm the 
Indian Governments with fresh authority under the present circumstances, and it being 
moreover the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, and, as we have reason to believe, that 
of the Court of Directors also, that any minute or proceeding in this stage of the business 
should remain inviolably secret, we have no hesitation in acceding to the propositions con- 
tained ill the minute signed by Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning and Mr. Williams Wynn, by 
expressing our firm belief that they are consonant with the views of a very large majority, 
if not with the unanimous sense, of the Court of Directors. 

(signed) J. P. 

East India House, W. W, 

4 March 1823. j J\ li. 

will now read the answer of the Board, dated the 5th April 1 823, to the Court’s 
letter of the 17th January 1823, and the rest of the correspondence which took 
place upon this subject. 

CORRESPONDENCE with the Board relating to the Press in India. 


LETTER from the Right Honourable C« W. Williams Wynn to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 

Genilemen, East India Office, 5th April 1823. 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th January last, upon the sub 
ject of the licentious state of the press in India, and have the honour to inform you, that 
His Majesty’s Ministers, though deeply sensible of the weight and importance of the con- 
siderations which you have pressed upon their attention, do not think that, under all the 
circumstances, it would at present be advisable to submit to Parliament any measure for 
extending the authority of the Indian Governments to check this abuse. 

1 have 8cc. 

■ , {iignfed) C, fV, Williams Wynn, 


LSTTER from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company 
to the Right Honourable C. IT. Williams Wym. 

Sir,. East India House, 5th June <1823. ' 

W F. are requested by the Court of Directors to express to yon their wish to receive some 
ofltcial commupicatioD respecting the draft on the subject of tlie Indian press, which was 
sent to the Boand on the 7th April 1820, and which has not yet been returned. Alftiough it 
has been understood hero that a former Board of Commissioners declined sanctioning the 

transmission 
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transmission of a despatch to India, framed in conformity with the tenor of that draft, yet 3 
wc doubt not that you will agree with the Court in thinlc log it desirable, for the sake of 
official regulorityj that the draft shoald be formally fetn/hed^ and that the reasons of the 
Board in respect of that orddeiBdiftg ttbOald be placed npon record. 

We are, at the same tune, ihstructed by the Court to solicit your particular attention to 
the letter in the general department, lately received by the Court from the Governor- 
general in COuncili dat^’ the 17th October last, and to the documents therein referred to. 

It appears front that letter (bat the state of the press, European and Native; at Calcutta, 
is suen as, in theopinic^ of the' Bengal Government, to require a more efficient and' decided 
control than at present can ba exercised. Tltc Court attach the more itiiportance i to this 
opinion, evidently not been jtasbly formed, because all the mernbi^: of the 

Government have concuiVed ih it,' because 'the same unahimity exists as to the oatui^ of the 
measure atlled for by the ackpowledgi^ exigency; and,, finally, beennse the r^mmenda- 
liou is accompanied with interesting jiifortiiation; of wliich the Court were- hot- before in ' 
))osse$sion, both as to the mOtiyeS orGoyernmehtin renioving the censorship, and as to the 
present state of the think well calculated to mdaCe His 

Majesty's Governtnenb toJreconsider the question of sabinitting to Parliament sbmifrfnfiOa- 
sure for extending the antbority of the Indian Governments to check the growing Jicen^ 
tiousness of the-.ln.diati:pfe3s.-'v : 

When our predecessors in office addressed you on that most important sabject On the 
17th of January last, it was felt that, votuminous as the papers were wnich were then sub- 
iiiiued to you in the Appaiidix to their letter, the infomaation they contained respecting 
ihc state of the native preys was very defective, and though the embarrassment of the 
Government conscqnent oil the abuses oi' the European press had become soificiently 
obvious, yet they had not then, as they have now done, suggested the means of extrication. 

As this defect of information doubtless influenced the decisUm of His Majesty’s Quvern- 
tnent (communicated by you < to t lie late Chtii|| in your tetter of the 5th -Apr}! last), the 

Court are not without hopes; i|av tte mftif#Tlin subkquently re^^ to a revi- 
sion of that decision. '' 

Besides the fresh testimony borne by the diirerent rnethbem • qf thb Government to the 
increasing evils, sockl and pofiticaj, experienced from the : licehee of the Calcutta pres^, 
the Court have learned by these advices, for (he first time, llic circumstances which ucca-. 
sioned the removal of the cenwrsh ip. It appears that this proceeding was adopted; not;' 
because such a check was unnecessary, bjut because it, was insufficient, inasmuch as it could 
not be enforced against editors, natives of India, Slid that it was intended; at the period . 
when the ceiisorsirip was abolislicd, “ to point put to ibd CbuA of, |)in^^ this ;aefect, V 
with a view to obtain sufiicieut legal adthority to cbntrbl the wheti fnlthe baods of . 

. individuals nut being British European subjcajts,” The delUy whibh has becufed in making 
the application, though in spme respects tq he regreued, shows at least that the Govefu- 
inent have nut acted with precipitation, 'br from a harb apprebedsion of dimger ; but .that 
a remedy has not been sought until the evil hmi become iutblefabJe, 

It further appears that there are two English joarhals edited by persons belonging to the 
class of half-caste, who, ns Mr. Bayley in his minute observes, “ may circulate the most 
licentions publications without incurring any danger or respousibillty; unless diby shall he 
so unguarded as to subject themselves to the penalties of thb English law of libel ; and even 
then, the excited state of teeliogs which prevails amonnt the class of indiyidualsftqm wliom 
petty j dries in Calcutta are: formed would, render.. tbe success of legal urbsecutioine fbr libct^ 
exceedingly doubtful," *It is obyioiis alsb, that persons of this deScripnon; by lending their 
names to Journ^ edited by Europeans, may efl'ectuallyliberate the latter from the trbsiraint 
to which they tRw apparently subjected by the power lodged iii the Governor-general of 
sending home British subjects who may forfeit the <»>anieha&ee and protection of the 
Government, indeed, it is noteosy to coneeive a more uttskilfui adaptation of means to an 
end than an endeavour tp Cqbirbl the press by meaus of a |>ower which may easily be 
evaded, which the persah :id iVis irested must blwayS feel the giicat^t repugnance to 

exercise, and which, if <^bil^,'’Wbuld p^ thf ill effects of punishments not in 

accordance wiUi pablidjOpjaion ; hence the Iqng impunity of the editor bf the Calcutta 
^Journal. ■, 

The informatibin ebntu^ Mf; Bayfey's;,minnffi^:. .fhavnatlve/'pi^'^^U 

new and .important, .The<% bri^: tt woulda^ rieyspaj^ers 'pnbliffied. 

in Calcutu, two in ffic Persian aM twb in- (hd^^o£^<i^ liimg#ge;:^ E 
circulated, it Ithk ihsti^ce, as'i# titmed;;of: EpgUsh! 
a third Persian papet'i&Cfficvttii'f'tttKfeVi^^ 

The Persian tmwspapcrs :ai%:repreti«fiiw'tb‘biyeb<^:ffiMe’^^^^^ abusive and 

disparaging which 

liave excited: deep our ally ; and 

in the Bengalee ne^Spbi^ ^^^ h(;i^ld^h&W'^biee|^^Bffiffitier and acrimonious contror 
versy regarding the Sutttw question; ibffiiPiUve of theirihavjrng been:^^^ under .European 

inflbenw. . ■ 

Desirous as the CoUfi .afe to iVbid'eVeii the' appeffiil^^iPdiii^ any mode of 

diflusing useful knoWledke among# the ji^paliti^^^^ tliey CStAnbt; Gbnsiatentijl'<^ith 

tiieir sense of duty, and the rmpbutiibpt^ attached to mi'truSt reppSed in them, i^rain frirm 
expressing their deliberate cbnvicribh,'maV thb Gb^iiment of India do npl ibt^ere to 
regulate and effectually contfbi the priiss, the licentiousness of the press will, ere long, 
overthrow the Government. Tbe measqre recommended for that purpose by Mr. Adam, 
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and acquiesced in by his col leagues^ is one of those sugpsted in the letter addressed to 
you by the late C^hairs on the 17th January last, namely, to require the proprietors of 
printing papers to take out licence^, revocable at the discretion of Government, and tp make 
printing without a licence a penal offence. Tliis cannot of course be done without an 
Act of Parliament ; but, far <'idvanced as the session is, we are desired respectfully , to con- 
vey to you the anxious and earnest wish of the Court that l>efore its termination His 
Majesty’s Governrijcnt will use their endeavours that some provision be made for the 
security of the British interests in India. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) W. Wisram. 

W.pfe/l. 


LETTER from the Right Honourable C. W, Williams Wynn, to the Ohairiiian and 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. * 

Gentlemen, ^ India Board, 8 July 1823. 

AocoRniNC to the dt?.sire expressed in your letter of the ^th ultimo, the Board lmy<; 
directed the draft oh the subject of tlie Indian press, which was sent to this oflice on the 
7th of April 1820, to be returned, with the disapprobation of the Board officially signified 
thereon. 

You arc ucll aware that the state of the press has engaged my anxious attention and 
that of my colleagues ; if no measure has been adopted with a view to the correction of 
the evils set forih in the despatches from India, as well as in your communications, it is 
because none has been proposed which would be ui once practicable in its execution and 
efficient in its operation. 

The censorship, which the draft of 1820 proposed to re-establish, is by your Iciier of the 
5th ultimo represented as inadequate and i I adapted to the object proposed. It may well 
be doubled* whether the objections to whicn it was liable originally justified its disconti- 
nuance, but they are such as, after an intermission of five years, would now render iis rtjvival 
extremely difficult. 

Whh respect to the suggestion of the Bengal Government, in whicli you concur, that 
fresh powers may be obtained from the Legislature, in order to enable the Indian Govern- 
ment to control the press, I can only repeat the answer which was communicated in my 
letter of the 5th of April. 

The circunrstances which occasioned the abandonment of the censorship in 1819, and 
•which are adduced in support of the demand of new powers, though now brought more fully 
and authentically before the Board, were nut unknown to their predecessors when the draft 
of April 1820 was put aside, and were aiteiilively considered by His Majesty’s Government 
when they came to their late decision. It is true that the late advices from Bengal have 
furnished additional illustrations of the evil which may be eventually apprehended from the 
native as well as the European press; but it is also obvious that Parliament will require 
a stronger and more specific case of danger, as well as of the employment and failure of 
all the existing means of control, before it will entrust to any brunch of the British 
Government the powers now applied for. 

1 feel the less regret in deerming to comply \Yith your suggestion, because there seems 
reason to believe that the Provisional Government of India have taken a new course in 
regard to the European press; andtt is desirable that the cfiect of Mr. Adam’s measures 
as well as the opinion ibrmed upon the whole subject by Lord Aftihcrst, should l)c known 
here before any tm ther step is taken. 

I have, &c. W 

(signed) C. W. Williams Wynn. 


LETTER from 1 \ P. Caurtenay, Esq. to Joseph Dart, Esq. 

Sir, India Board. 8 July 1823. 

I AM directed by tlie Commissioners for the Affairs of India to return to you draft No. 
204 of season 1819-20 in the public department to Bengal, disapproved by the Board, 
because they think that the directions which it contains are inapplicable to the present 
circumstances of the press in India. 

I am, 6tc. 

(signed) 2 '. JP. Courtenay. 


No. 204. — PVBLIC DsPAUTMEifT. 

Diwift Pakaobaphs proposed by Court of Directors to be sent to their Presidency 

at J*oft William, in Bengal. 

In the 78th parapaph of your letter in this department, dated the ist October i8t8, you 
inform us that yCtt havd *' released the editors of newspapers from the obligation hitherto 
imposed upon,, them of submitting their papers to an officer of Government previously to 
publication,'* referring us for the grounds on which this resolution was adopted to a docu- 
ment recorded on your consultations of the 28th August ’1818, where they arc represented 
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to l)p fully 8tate*l, Yon deemed it, in that paro^raiih, sufficient to rcinark, ‘‘ iliat in reliev- 
nig the ediiora from the obligation in question, it has l>eeu notifit'd to them that they will he 
held personally accountable Ipv whatever they may pu/li 4 i in contrnveinion of the rtilos 
prescribed for the observance, or which may otherwise be at variance with the general prin- 
ciples of British law as established in this country, and that they will be proceeded against 
in sncli manner as the Government may deem applicable to the nature of the offence 

eommitted.” ^ . 

On the consultations to which we are tlius referred for a full statement of the grounds on 
which vour resolution was adopted, we do not find rworded any resolution whatever, much 
less any exposition of the motives and objects of such resolution. 

The only document relating to the subject to be found on your consultations of 
August 1 8| 8, is a circular letter, which is stated to have been w'ritten by your Chief Secre- 
inrv on the ) 9th of that iimath to the editors of the several newspapers in Calcutta, in 
winch they wereTesp^tively infortned that t|ie Governor-general in Council having been 
pleased to revise the existing Regulations regarding tlie control exercised by the Govcni-^ 
merit over the newspapers, had passed certain new Regulations, to wliich tlie editors were 
required to conform, and by a careful observance of which ihey were to be exempted from 
the obligation of submitting their papers to an officer of Governnient previously to publi- 
cation. 

It is clear from the tcrior of thofse regulations, and from the nature and extent of the 
rcRtrictions imposed by theni, that you have not intended to liberate the press of Calcuua 
from all control on live part qf Government, aliliougli an inference, even to that latilude, 
might have been drawn from an article in the Madras Government Gazette of the i 3 ih of 
August last, purporting to be an answer of the Governor-^general to an address from the? 
inhahiiauts of Madras^ The only question therefore is, whether ilie new system of control 
is likely to prove at ohee equally efficient with that which it supplanted, and less incon- 
venient to tndivklualv* After the fullest cori|jderatioQ which we have been able to give to 
the subject, it is. pUf ffecided cmiviction that neither the Government nor the public nor 
the editors tvill liehefit from the change. 

With this conviction, we positively direct, that on the rectnpt of this despatch you do 
revert to the practice Vj/lnoh had prevaite^^^ near years previous to 1S18, and eonlinue 
the same in force until vou shall have submitted to us, and we shall have approved and 
^ancMoned, some othtu* system of responsibility or control, adapted alike to ail our presi- 
dencies ill India. ' 

'riic inconvenience and public scandal which have resulted from the sudden liberation t>f 
the press at Calcutta, while that of Madras continued under control, are too uot^>r feus to 
require particularizing here, and could not but be the consequence of so liasty and pariuil 
a measure. 

We (Jo not by any tnems intend that the direction now conveyed to you should be 
understood as implying a dj^terminatjon on our port to maintain in perpetuity the system 
of previous inspection asvCsiablUlied for tif 6 last 20 years, but we mean distinctly to show 
that we cannot consent tb; have* great changes made in any jmri of our eKistuig system 
without a previous communication to us, aiio a previous .signification of oyr approval, and 
especially without some efficient substitution in the room of the K eg ulutfens proposed to 
be rescinded. 5— 

East India Uouse,! ; ^ /; / . 


India Board, 8ih July 1823. 

The whole of this draft cancelled by order of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

\ ^ . (signed) Per ^Courtenay • 

MartiV IS* 

EDWARD WltLlAfe WYNN 


TJwmas calledin ^ aad furthw Examined. 

614. IS thete refei'encc to your formejr 

evidence? — Before I ptoceed; vijith my evidence,^,^ briefly tRe mo- 

tives which influenced ine. fo Jt^irbdudng the Seemt 'Mihates of March 1 823. 1 am 
satisfied that these 9 rBhdtas''dd hdt ^dhlke; w of the lawftil si^et 

oath, and tha;t the inquiai$qfdtft;.:aup^fi^^^^^ Parliaifoent supersede an 6hl|jga^h8 
of stH^recyj which am nbl coptiifji^tw ijy virtue pTseci^t da^^^^ of 

Parliament. I consider aUv^ther aticb obiigadons as obligatioos bf ^ courtesy and 
■ ■■■> 4 . . I*-, 
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confidence; and whenever obligations of courtesy and confidence have corae into 
collision, with the administration of justice, it has never, 1 believe, beeft questioned 
that the former should give ; and I conceive they must eqaatly give way; if 
they impede the vindication of the policy of a great and - inost impertaiB Govorn* 
inont,. and the vindication of the characters of those by whom it . has been adin(<> 
nistered, 

< -1 consider the Minutes of March 1823 to have been a compact «n (he part of 
the principal functionaries of His Majesty’s with those of the East India Gom- 
pany’a Government at home, and with the ncudy ap[K)inted Governor-General of 
India (who sailed from England in about a fortnight after their date), by which 
the latter was assured of the strongest support from the former in any measurea 
which be might adopt, within the full compass of his lawful authority, to put dowa 
the licentiousness of the Calcutta press ; and I consider that that compact is brokem 
when ^is Majesty’s Ministers do not, on any attempt to re-open this question iir 
Parliament, meet it in limine with an avowal of their unalteraUe adherence to that 
line of policy which those Minutes prescribed. When those Minutes were made 
matters of record, it mmt have been contemplated that circumstances might arise 
which would justify or compel their production ; for if it bad been intended that 
they should remain inviolably secret to the end of all time, they would have been 
destroyed rather than deposited amongst the secret records which are continually 
made accessible to now authorities^ who exercise their own discretion ns to tvliQt 
sliall remain or ought to remain secret. 

In my former examination I read an extract from the despatches, respecting 
some persons who were deported in 1794. 1 was asked whether, upon that occa-- 

sion, the Government stated the circumstances ; 1 have brought now an extract 
from the military letter which states the circumstances, and which, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, 1 will read. The following is tlie extract : 

** A person of general bad character, named William Hill, endeavoured in June last to 
pass the station of Chunar, under the sanction of an old pass, granted in 17.91 to Richard 
Mathews, whose nanie he assumed ; but the imposition being discovered by Colonel White^ 
who commanded at Chunar, he stopped him, and repotted the circumstances through the 
CommanderdD-«hief for our orders. We immediately directed that Mr. Hill should be 
sent in custody to the presidency; and finding, on bis arrival here, that he had no licence 
from tiiie Company, we resolved on sending him to Eurppe, and instructed him to prepare 
for his draarture by the first opportunity. He has, however, been since delivered over U> 
the sherin, in consequence of a writ of tie exeat reem having been issued against him, at 
the suit of Messrs. Joseph Barittb and Joas H’Aorew, wliose attomics a;q>lied for bis 
delivery to the sheriff, and we understand that he is still in the letter’s custody. 

** We have further resolved to send toEorope two men of notorious bad character, 
named Martin, a foreigner, and John Adams ; for a description of whom we beg to refer to 
a report from the town adjutant, recorded in our proceedings of the annexed date. The 
former only is yet in custody; but we have taken means to apprehend the latter, who is 
stated to be at uhaugalpore.^’ 

These proceedings received the approbation of the Court of Directors. 

I will also lay before the Committee an opinion, as to the powers of the Go- 
vernor-geneniJ, and of the Governors of the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
to deport persons from India. This opinion is dated Lincoln’s Inn, 12th February 
1823, and is signed ** It. Gifford, J. S. Copley, and J. B^ Bosanquet.” 

" We do not think it necessary for any of the Company^ Oover^Denii wididniwing a 
licence from a person residing under a licence in the usuai form (which n revocable at 
pleasure by the terms in which it is framed) and sendinghrm to Dreat Britmn, or, in case 
of sending home an unlicensed person, to assign any cause for such aii act. 

** But where an order is to be made by the Governor-general, or Governor of a presi- 
dency, avoiding a certificate or licence Under the anthority of the gfid 3, c. 155, 8.3(3,. 
we think that such order should expressly state, that the persbh to \whqni the order applito 
lias so conducted himself as, in the judgment of the GovernorG«ieral or povernpr, to nave 
forfeited his claim to the countenance and prot^tion of the Qpvelininent. 

** In case of an action for malioio^ly ordering hoifiefiny eiNdipm^^ not, in: 

our opinion, be necessary for the defendant to ^ve evidtehee df thq condoct which induced ' 
such ^p, or to eliew probable giound considering that pUraoB seat 
feited Ms cit^ (to the ooimtenaiwe and protet^finhl^tlte Com|HWji^ Gcaemd^ 

With re^ieGt to Mr. Bttcktogbam*s srittemente on the subject of hia postag'^ 
coniaact, I said 1 iv(^ not fully prepaved to speak to IhM pbiht> the pther (foy ; 
1 have mow adtH iiie & ineinpranaum upon that, subject. 1 niay state that 
the Government directed the Postmaster-general to make an aneeMent Mr- 
Buckinglunl to circulate his papers postage-free diipugh presidency, 

and 
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and the Postmnstor^general mistook the Government, and authorised them to he 
circulated through all iiidia. • 

The Postmaster-general at Madras, however, after a “ few numbers ” of the Cal- 
cutta Journal had been allowed to pass post free through the Madras territories, 
stopped the paper at Ganjam, and charged it with postage. Of this circumstance, 
and also that a similar measure bad been adopted at Bombay, Mr. Buckingham 
" -complaitted to ihe' Bengal Government; Subsequently, oil Mr. Buckingham s 
requesting to be relieved from the prejudicial edects to which he was subieried by 
the misunderstanding bn the part of the Postmasterr-general at Bengal, the Bengal 
Govern|iient directed that a new arrangement on the subject should be adopted, and 
also directed that a proportionate redaction should be made in the amount.rOf the 
postt^e which Mr. Buekingham had contracted to pay upon the supposition that 
the paper ww'to p^s five throughout India. I wish to observe^ also^ U{ion this 
subject, thatj ahhough-the ditoctions of Government to the' Postmaster-geoerat to 
alter the agreement were dated befoih Mr. Buckingham’s article in the Journal 
commenting upon the Madras Government, the orders of Government u{)on the 
subject were not communicated to Mr. Buckingham till afterwards, although they 
were issued before, so that be did not know them before that article was written. 

- ^15. It appears, in page 1 1 of No. 4 of Uie papers before the -Committee, that 
the bill for the daw expenses, incun’ed in the case of the Government against Mr. 

Buckingham, is Stated at 2,587^ 4^ ; can you siaie whether that is the real 

amount ? — ^Tho real amount is 2,587 rupees 4 annas, being, in English money, 
about 25B/. 14#. 6</. Before I proceed to the points subsequent to Mr. Buck- 
ingham's dcpoctation^ 1 wish to read some extracts from a fmmphict; printed to 
India, entitled ** A statement of facts relative to the removal from India of Mr. 
Buckingham, late editor of the Calcutta Journal.'* This pamphlet contains Mr. 
Adam's reasons for sending Mr. Buckingham aw'ay. It is in an anonymous pub- 
lication, which has always been understood to be Mr. Adam’s, and it may be safely 
taken for granted to express hi» own sentiments. 

616. Was it circulated in India?*— It was circulated among his friends, and 
copies of it were sent home to England. This is a copy which was sent home te 
the Court of Directors. My reason for reading Mt; Adam’s efxplanation, in this 
form. Is, that it expres^s his sentiments in a much shorter way than they are ex- 
pressed in the official records. Mr. Adam observes : 

“ After the final warning, however, triven to Mr. Buckingham, in the chief secretary’ll 
letter before alluded to, it might certainly have been expected that be would either have 
relinquished or transferred to other hands the management of the Calcutta .loornal, or, in 
the event of that proving iiiconVeincnt, have at least conformed to the oiBciiil injunctions 
of the Government, which he had so repeatedly pledged himself to obey; but the rc.snlt 
proved that Buckingham would do neither. During the remaining part of la)rd H.is- 
tings’s administration there appeared, in almost every successive number, some new attack 
on the measures and character of that nobleman ; and the same disposition, to assail with 
indiscriminate abuse everyteing that did not square with Mr. Buckingham’s views and 
opinions, was evinced daring the period that followed his Lordship's departure from India. 
In the course of this direct and open defiance of the sunreme local autliority, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in hia Journal of the 8th of February last, pubUsned a paragraph, animadverting on 
an appCintiiient mUde by t^he' QCvernor-genera] in Council, in language so gross and insult- 
ing, that the Gfo^rhor^eneral f(dt it an indispensable obligation of his public duty to 
bring the conduct cf Mr. Buckingham distinctly under the notice of the Council-board, 
and to propCSe. hie expulaipn from the country as the pnly cITectual mode of putting an 
end to nis mischievous caroer. It appeared very evident that Mr. Buckingham was acting 
oh a systematic' plan, and. tryipg' the length which he and his abettors might go with safety 
in establishing nn oi^hlzed oppmfition to GoTermnent.. The publication in question, on 
the recent appbinttnent made by Government, conld prily. be regaMed asan attempt on Mr. 
Buckin^am’s part to 'ascertain whether ba might, under the existing Government, con- 
tinue to take those Ubefties in Which the foi;be8rittnce Of the late Governor-general enabled 
him to indulge. The necessity of repressing that spirit was manifest from all that liad 
happened sinM the;-eotr^enCOmeht of the Calcutta Journal. It was quite clear, that, if 
not 8topped,'^^eyit Wbuld'e^ to many, other public acts, and ,10 every branch of the 
service and thci^ hbpejsfed po Other iheOstire SO Well calculated to stop it ns that proposed 
by thO G6t^efAof-^h«^.' the ronrovid uf MD'BoOkin^^ the country will not 

seem, to those Who^iake a Comprehensive view of the sut^eci, to be a measure of severity 
disproporth^ate^to theClfence. If the publicatioii iitj question bad been an insulated -act, 
or ascn,baldpio’1na4verteima.;0r . waiit of d apprecintipn of the conseqaeiiccs, thateuppo- 
s.itiqn ntightTie admiti^ ; but .yieWipg as it muSt be vj^ewed, in the lig.ht of a d{|Bberate 
and adsped insult to the authority of Ooyntpthent, and bearing mirteb tho numefou-s 
recorded instances of pardoned bfienccVnnd the rcjiieatol Warnings given iya Mr. Buck- 
iugham of the CCilS|quenccs of bis peiaistiiig in his course of op[»osit1on and defiance; it 
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will be admitted tliat the objection Ioscb all its force. Besides, expudsion is the only mode ^ 
of punishment with which the LegUlature has armed the Government against such assaults 
on its dignity and authority; and\he Governor-general conceived that, in proposing to 
exercise that power in the instance here alluded to, he was using it strictly as a snield, and 
not as a weajion of offence. It cannot be supposed that the Governor-general could have 
any disposition to adopt a measure of unnecessary severity against any individual however 
culpable ; and circumstanced as he then was, his inclination must have been that the pro- * 
bably short period of his administration should not be marked by any unusual exertion of « ^ 
authority. But in a clear case of expediency, it was incumbent on him not to shrink from 
the exercise of a power which he hat! on more than one occasion pressed the late Governor 
to use for the public good, nor would he submit to compromise tlie ptiblic interest by sanc- 

liouiiig llie uiircsiraiiicd iudulj^cnoc of a apirit which ujuet produce the extensive evil, 

or by sfifl'ering the Government to be defied and insulted with impunity while he was at its 
head. Influenced by these considerations, the Governor-general proposed, in conformity 
to the intimations ref)eatedly made to Mr. Buckingham, to withdraw his licence for residing 
in India, which proposition was unanimously approved of by the Board, and the pro- 
visions of the law applicable to such cases were put in force against Mr. Buckingham. 
^\ccordiugly, Mr. Buckingham was anprised by the chief secretary of this resolution 
of Government on the evening of tlie 12th of February, and on the morning of 
the 14th he published a TNotice to the Friends and Supporters of the Calcutta 
.lonvnal/ under the head of ‘Freedom of the Indian Press; Banishrnent without Trial for 
Truth without Disguise ;* in which, after publicly and grossly insulting the ‘Governor- 
geueral personally, in language the most studiously degrading and contemptuous, he 
informs them that the date of his banishment from India was fixed for the igth April, that 
arrangements would be made to secure the shareholders in the property of his paper the 
realization of all the prospects held out to them, as far as pecuniary profits were concerned ; 
that the readers and supporters of the paper would henceforth be sure of a more abundant 
flow of inforination and amiiHernent than they had hitherto been able to enjoy ; and, finally, 
that the Calcutta Journal would be placed on a fooling that should render it lespbnsible 
only to the law. He then adds, ‘ Mr. Buckingham will continue to hold his full share of 
the property, as a guarantee to the joint shareholders for his future exertions to ensure its 
prosperity and success; and an early meeting of the proprietors will be convened for the 
purpose of laying before them a detail of the arrangemenis to be carried into effect during 
his temporary absence^* Oii the following day (February 14) he says, in an article headed 
‘ Freedom of Publication,’ • 'iTie security of its property (the property of the Calcutta 
J\)urnal) will be plaex'd on a basis that^ nothing but tli^e law can touch, and the con- 
summation hmg ifo devoutly wished may be considered as now attained, by placing the 
freedom of at least oue Indian press on the same footing as the freedom of publication 
at home, subject only to trial by jury, in the hands of an editor for whom summary 
banishment without trial has no terrors, and ivho will oppose to the temporary decree of 
an arbitrary Goverttor-generai the permanent and protecting shield of British law.’ The 
editor here alluded to, for wlioin summary banishment has ‘no terrors,’ and who has been 
selected by Mr. Buckingham to conduct the Calcutta Journal during what he calU his 
' temporary absffiice,’ in defiance of the regulations of Government, and on principles 
directly subversive of its authority, is, as Mr. Buckingham stales in a letter to the Chief 
Secretary to Government, in reply to that announcing the recall of his licence, a Mr. 
vandys, ‘of Indo-BrilisU or An^lo-lndian birth.’ To this person the mrumgement of the 
CulcutU Journal was consigned on the 1 7th February. The perusal of the Calcutta Jour- 
nals published since that perio<i will show cvc3ry impartial and reflecting person under 
;>vlK)se inspt-clion they may come the spirit in which an unrestrained press in India is 
likely to be conducted, and the necessity of some effectual measures being taken to- 
restrain it. This is a plain narrative of facts, as connected with the conduct of Mr. 
Buckingham at this presidency as an editor of a newspaper, and of the eieps he took 
from time to time to render himself, in that capacity, wholly independent of the Govern- 
ment. With reference to the particular act of removing him from India, it is hardly neces- 
sary to repeat that it has not been occasioned by one or two instances of contumacy, but 
has been forced upon Governiiient, after long foAearance, by his systematic disregard of 
the regulations of Government, and open defiance of its orders. It was quite evident that 
he was resolved to bring the matter to issue, and that further toleration would have been 
a virtual acknowledgment of the inability of Government to curb him. He has artfully 
endeavoured to make it appear that the punishment was applied for the single publication 
of the 8th February, but that perversion of the truth admits of easy exposure by a simple 
reference to the facts which have been found faithfully detailed in the preceding state- 
nlent. The unimportant nature of the appointment referred to in Mr. Buckingham’s pub- 
lication of the 8th of February, and the intrinsic absurdity of the remarks themselves, can 
ill no degree affect the question of his expulsion ; nor are the merits of the arrangement 
itself, in any respect, involved’ in the present consideration. The Governor-generars 
objection was, as on a former occo^ipn, to the assumption iby an editor of a newspaper of 
tile privilege of sitting ip judgment on the acts of Government, and bringing, public mea- 
sures and; the conduct of public men, as well as the conduct of private individuals, before 
the bar of what Mr. Buckingham and his associates miscall public opinion. ^It must be 
quite uitnecessary to disclaim ahy wish to conceal the real character of the meilliures of 
Government, or even their most secret spring, from the knowledge of those contfoliing 
HUthorities to* which the law has subjected it, or of the great body of our countrymeiii 
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whwni the spirit of the constitution and the practice of the Governiuent at home have y. x.otc Ptacock, 
rendered the ultimate judges of the conduct of every public functionary. No one enter- F.«q. 

tains ft more unfeigned deference for the constitutienal j^introl of public opinion than the. - 

Governor-general, dr ie more solicitous to have every public measure in which he has been 15 July i|3^. 
engaged submitted to that tribunal which in the end will always do justiM to upright 
intentions and honest endeavours in the public service. With equal readiness does he 
acknowledge the utility of this species of control, in rendering public men circuro 8 (i^t in 
the performance of their duties, and checking every propensity to abuse the power, influ- 
ence and authority derived from public station; but he protests against the assumption of 
this right of control over the Goverument and its oflicers by a community constituted like 
the European Society of India.” 

I wish next to observe, that Mr. Huckingham mentioned a libel which Dr* 
llryce had written upon him to show what the Government would tolerate from 
iiim, and what they would tolerate against him ; he proved , that Dr. Bryce hud 
written a libel against him, and that he had got damages against him in the Supreme 
('oiirt of 1,000 rupees. Dr. Bryce also got damages against Mr. Buckingham, or 
rather against his representatives in India, for a libel against, him contained in an 
article, or series of articles, in the Calcutta .foiirnal. 

617. What was the date of that article? — ^'fhe first was published on the 2 2d 
February 1823. It seems that this was considered in the Supreme Court the 
greater libel of the two, because they gave 2;ooo rupees damages, and they said 
ihey would have given more if Dr. Bryce had not himself been an editor of a 
newspaper. I mention this for two reasons, to show that there was the same thing 
upon tlie opposite side, and idso because Mr. Buckingham said that he would show 
•what the Government would tolerate from him, and what they would tolerate 
against him. Now the question of -private libel is a question which the Govern- 
ment has nothing to do with ; it is a matter for the Supreme Court. I will now 
give the Committee a narrative of the proceedings with respect to the conduct of 
the Calcutta Journal after Mr. Buckingham quitted India. The (iovernor-general 
rifcortlcd a minute on the i.3tli of ‘March 1823, stating that no change had taken 
place in the conduct of the Calcutta Journal, that the same irregularities, as here- 
tofore, were pursued, on the jiresurnption of the intangibility of the new editor, and 
propo.sed a byc-law for the licensing of the press. 

Ill the evidence I gave on the first day of my examination I stated the nature of 
that bye-law, and that' it was duly registered in the Supreme Court. Then comes 
the speech of Sir Francis M'Naghten, from which I rcail an extract the other day, 
wlieu I also read some remarks that Sir Francis M‘Naghten made on passing the 
byc-law. The Governor-general, on l/Jtb March, proposed that an admonitory 
iotter should be addressed to Mr. Sandys, the editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Mr, Harrington did not think the letter, under the then existing circumstances, was 
necesstiry, and objected to the further (iropositiun of the Governor-general to stop 
< he circulation of the paper without notice, but the majority of the council con- 
curring with the Governor-general, a letter was addressed to Mr. Sandys, in vvhich 
the press rules were brought to his notice ; his continual violation of them was 
pointed out, and he was w'arned of the consequences of continuing to violate them. 

On the 1st April the Governor-general submitte<l a new’ set of rules for the regu- 
lation of the press for the consideration of tbo Council, and being approved by the 
Cdntinander-in-chief, and Mr, Fendall, they were adopted. The rules ivere not 
registered in tb^ Supreme Court. Mr. Buckingham says that they were then made 
the law ; the fact is, that the rules were enacted by the Government, not by the 
Suprcitne Court ; they made the observation of these rules the condition of keeping 
the liceDce-4-tbe licence was the law, and the observation of the rules was the con- 
dition of having the licence. 

6t8. You consider that there was no occasion for registering the rules'? — Not 
the least ; the Government had the power of licensing and withdrawing the licence, 
and it was ih their discretion what rules should be /obseiyed. On the 18th April, 
after these' rhies .bad been established^ a licence was granted to Mr. Sandys, Mr. J. 

PalmeiSrMr. Oli Ballard, and Mr..P. de Rozario, to publish the Calcutta Journal. 

Tlie application was dated die 18th of April, and the affidavits as to the printers, 
publishers and proprietors, the same day. On the 30th April 1 823, the Court 
expressed their approbation of the revocation of Mr. Buckingham’s licence, and 
proitnisbd iheir support to the Government ; and, on tlfc 5th November following, 
the CMjjrt expressed their disapprobqtibh of Dr, tifye^’s appointipent. V»I may 
nientloti here, that the ordinance for licensing the press, which wias registeredTn the 
Supreme: Court ip- Calcutta, w'as appealed against to the Privy Countil here, and 
the Appeal was "dismissed upon the 23d May 1825. I shall next advert to a 
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letter published in the Calcutta Journal, on the 8th April 1823. (t is a letter 
signed A Young Officer.*’ The Adjutant-general brought this Tetter to notice as 
a serious violation of the ordeltof the 8th of June 1822, and requested that the 
name of the author might be ‘ascertained. On the loih of April Mr. Sandys was 
CaJl8(l upon to ^ve up the name of the author. In reply Mr. Sandys .stated, that 

he wa$ not in possession of the name of the author: that he had been ill, or the 
would not have appeared. On the same day, the 1 itb of April, Mr. Sandys-'^ 
was informed that if the name of the author was not given up on the following day 
the circulation of the [>aper would be stopped. Mr. Sandys, on the 1 2th, expressed 
his willingness to take an affidavit that he did not know the author, and he was 
then informed that the journal would not be stopped, but that he must take the 
affidavit he had offered, and he was warned of the consequences he would entail on 
himself if he should persist in violating the press regulations. On the 15th of April 
the affidavit which bad been called for was submitted to the Government, and on 
the } 7th he was required to give up the original MS. ; and affidavits similar to 
that made by Mr. Sandys were ordered to be taken by the person who acted for 
him during his illness, and from the fterson who took the letter out of tlie letter- 
box. On the 18th Mr. Sandys stated that the original MS. had been destroyed, 
and that he conceived that the letter, which was written in a feigned hand, and 
dropped into the box, was written by an enemy of tbe Calcutta Journal. On tfic 
23d, the affidavits retiuired in the letter of the 1 7th were furnished to the Govern- 
ment, and the correspondence communicate to tbe Adjutant-general. These 
proceedings were communicated to the Court of Directors in a letter dated 31st of 
July 1823.. The next points are, tbe continued misconduct of the editors of the 
Calcutta Journal ; the expulsion of Mr. Arnot, one of the editors ; the withdrawal 
of the licence, and the refusal to renew the licence to Mr. Muston. As the public 
letter from Bengal to tlte Court upon that subject is already before the Committee 
J need not read it again,. 1 will merely read the heads of tiie proceedings. On the 
1 2th of May, notice was given to Me.ssrs. Palmer and Ballard, proprietors of the 
paper, (hat the article headed Notorious Reviewer Dissected,” was an infringe- 
mqDt of the press regulations, and a w'arning was given to him. On the 18th, 
seven articles were brought to ffie notice of Messrs. Palmer and Ballard, pn)- 
prietors of the Calcutta Journal, as infringements of the press regulations, and it 
was intimated that if the same course were pursued, a necessity would exist for 
taking measures seriously detrimental to the interests of tlie proprietors. The 
Government furtlier required that the names of the British subjects employed in 
connection with the paper should be communicated. Messrs Palmer and Ballard 
enclosed an explanatory letter from Mr. Sandys, and they disclaimed any personal 
or particular interest in the paper. Mr. Sandys having in his explanatory letter 
communicated the names of the British subjects connected with the Calcutta 
Journal, orders were issued to search the records to ascertain on what authority 
the parties were residing in India ; and it was ascertained that Mr. Sutherland, 
one of the parties named by Mr. Sandys, had a licence, but that the three others, 
Messrs. Arnot, Heckford, and Blacker, were residing without lawful authority. 
On September the 23d a letter was addressed to Messrs. Palmer and Ballard, 
stating, that in consequence of an article in the Calcutta Journal of the 30th of 
August, the Government had resolved to remove Mr. Arnot from India ; that the 
measure was adopted out of consideration to the proprietors, though the oftence 
merited the withdrawal of tbe licence, and from the hope that that ultimate measure 
would be rendered unnecessary by the example made of Mr. Arnot. On the same 
day orders were issued to the magistrate of Calcutta for taking measures' to send 
Mr. Arnot to England. It may be proper to observe here, that in his statement 
to the Committee of the ist instant, Mr. Buckingham has omitted to notice tbe 
successive violations of the press regulations, and the repeated warnings given to 
the, proprietors and editor of the Calcutta Journal, on account of those violations 
qf thC: regulations, commencing with the publication of the letter signejd’ “ A Young 
Officer*” and concluding with the deportation of Mr. Arnot. Mr. Buckinj^am 
omits ^ notice tbe histoiy of the Calcutta Journal froti* the date of granting a 
licence for its publication, to tha-date of that licence being withdrawri. This pro- 
ceeding tvas. adopted by the Government on the 6th of November 1823, in con- 
sequence of extracts from a pamphlet by Colonel Leicester Stanhope^ published in 
th? Jounial from the ^ssd to the 30th of October, both inclnsive, which ar| stated 
by Mr. Buckmj^mn to have been continued through, several weeks. It will 
be seen Umt they were continued through only eight days. On the same day 
ii letter was addressed to Messrs. Sandys, Palmer, Bullard an# Do Rosario, in- 
forming 
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forming them that the licence was withdrawn* On the 28th of November, Mr* 
Muston applied for a licence to publish a certain wpcr, of which parties named in 
an enclosed affidavit were proprietors, and promising obedience to the press legulk^ 
tions. The affidavit was made by Messrs. Palmer and Rallard, proprietors \ Md 
Messrs. William Pitt Mhston, and P. S. Do Rozario, intend^ publisher and 
printer. Mr. Muston was informed that the Government would refrain from com- 
plying with his request, pending a reference to the Medical Roord. On the 30th 
November was published a notice to subscribers, headed “ Revival of the Calcutta 
Journal,” when Mr. Sandys was informed that no licence had been gninted, and 
that the publication of the paper would be at his peril On the 1st of December, 
tlie Medical Board reported tliat the functions of editor would not interfere vilth 
Mr. Muston’s official duties. On the 4th Mr. Muston was informed that from 
the tenor of Rie Medical Board's Report, a licence would probably have been 
gmnted him, but that it was withheld in consequence of the publication of the 
notice headetl “ Revival of the Calcutta Journal,” which was deemed to he objec- 
tionable in having made an announcement inconsistent with fact, accompanied with 
reprehensible observations, and affording reason to believe that Mr. Mutton wa.H 
not a free agent. The letter to Mr. Muston concludes with a denial, on the part 
of the Chief SecreOiry to Government, of the truth of the assertion that the publi- 
cation of the paper Imd been forbidden on account of the name of the pajicr. On 
the J 3th, Mr. Muston submitted ^ letter from Mr. Ballard, dated the 1 2th, de- 
claring that Mr. Muston should have the sole tnaniigeinent of the paper, and 
requesting that a- licence might be granted him. On the 231! of December, Mr. 
.Muston was informed that the Government did not consider it advisable to comply 
with his request. On the 30th Decemluir 1823, the expulsion of Mr, Arnot was 
advised to the Court of Directors, in a letter dated, the same day ; and the with- 
drawal of the licence of the Calcutta .fourrial was also communicated at the same 
time. On the 6t.h July 1825, the Court of Directors required some information 
connected with the case Mr. Arnot, and intimated that the licence might have 
been, as it was afterwards, withdrawn, instead of expelling him. It is a letter from 
the Court of Directors, dated 6th July 1 825. 1 will give ia that letter to the 
(Jommittec, and read one paragraph of it. 

[TAc witness gave in the letter, and read the paragraph as follows ;] 

“The strong measures adopted and persevered in against the individual in question 
appear to us to have been less neccssaiy, seeing tliat yqu had the power, under the rule, 
ordinance and regulation made and issued by you on the I3tli of March 1823, to revoke 
the licence granted to the Journal with which he was connected, in the event of the licence 
ticing abused; a power which you actually exercised in the case of that very Journal on 
the Gth of November in the same year, before the despatch of the same from Calcutta.” 

The Government, answering this letter on the 17th January 1826, communicated 
the information required by the Court, and gave their reasons for removing Mr. 
Arnot rather than withdrawing the licence of the Calcutta Journal. As that is a 
long despatch, probably the Committee will not wish to have it read, hut I will 
read the Courts answer, which is very short. The Court express themselves in 
the folfowing terms : 

" Without continuing the discussion of the proceedings which you deemed it neceasaiy 
to take ill the case of this individual, we think it due to you to signify our satisfaction 
gcnendly with the explanations tvhicb you have furnished on the different points to which 
your attention was directed in our despatch of (Uh July 1825. We likewise embrace this 
opportunity of informing you, that in consideration of the destmetion of all Mr. Amot’s 
property by the burning of Uie Fame, and the expenses and sufferings to which Mr. Arnot 
lias been subjected by mat unfortunHle event, we resolved to grant him the sum of 1,500 
which refolutiun has been approved by a general court of proprietors, and sanctioned by 
the Right Honourable the Board of Commissioners for the affatn of India. In making this 
communication, <ve are desirous that it may be distinctly understood, that this pecuniaiy 
grant inqilied no disapprobation of the aot of sending Mr. Arnot home, but that it was 
made solely in pommisseration of his losses and sufferings, which were purdy accidental 
and whfoh were neither contemplated by you, nor in nny degree attributable to a proceed., 
ing to which you relactantjy resorted on public grounds, and, as we are thoroughly per- 
suaded, in the conscientious discharge of a public duty.” 

This shows that compensation was not given to Mr. Arnot for anytl^og c6n- 
nected with the Calcatta Journal, hot merely for an acektent that he 1^ suffisred 
in comi|g home by a circuitous route; The next point is a grant of a ticence to 
Mr. Mjistoo, to publish a newspaper called the Scotsman in the East.” Mr. 
Muston, in the first instance, on the 29th January 1824, staled that* he had an 
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agre^neiiit}^ press fdr^ onie yectf, and requested a 

; 1 on the 3Pth januaty, wis refused, on 

arhingement, which security that 

l^wwy to34*' jj^pIphth^Uth's thfluehce at the <ihd of the twelvemonth. 

explain«!!dthutliis]^ during 

: ■ hi would hswe tb^ sole control of the paper. On the 5th February the Oo- 

Informed Mr; Muston of their determination not to modify their decision — 
Of-ihd ^Oth JanU^ On the’ lath 'FdWUai^i Ma Muston applied for a licence to 

A pupe^j to be called the ^ Scotsman in the East,” of which he was sole 
tfOprtetOr. An atfidavit wto mUde hy MK M proprietor, and by Mr. 

Rozario, the intended printer of the j^tper so nmned, and the licence for the 
Scotsman in the East was granted, and communicated to Mr. Muston and to the 
magistrates. On the 3i8t ^Mnr^ grant of the above licence was advised to 

the Court, and on the I the disapproval hy the Court of that pro-' 

ceediUg was communiCat(^ to the Government. The Court disapproved of it, on 
the ground of bis beingyi; Company’s I will read an extract from a public 

letter to Bengdi dhted Vith'^M^^ 

y MtKoush it is nut dir^dy stated, that Mr. Muston intends to be the editor as well as 
pUhtjsher of the Soots in the East, various documents which appear on your proceeding»r, 
have led us to infer thiat'he'does. Should this he the case, our objectiona to nis continu- 
ing to bold his former appointment are greatly strengthened, as, notwithstanding the 
opinion expressed by tim Medical Board, we hud it difficult to believe that the office of 
edHor to a daily newspaper is compatible with the due execution of the duties of medical 
attendant upon some thousands of individuals.” , 

The nexl: point is proceedings connected with the periodical press in Bengal, 
subsequi^t to the grant of the Ucence to Mr. Muston. On the 31st of December 
1824, the Government advised the Court (hat censures had been passed on the 
following editors for violations of the press regulations ; viz. the editor of the 
Bengal Hurkaru on two occasions, the edkor of the John Bull on two occasions, 
the editor of the Sebtsman in the East on two occasions, and the editor of a native 
paper published in Calcutta. The Court Observed, in a letter dated 8th of March 

1 826, that those proceedings did not require any particular remark. On the 3 1 st 
of Match 1825, a censure was passed on the editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. The 
Government remuieed that the press rules were continually violated. Ou the 30th 
September 1825, and 3d August 1826^ censures were passed on the editor of the 
Columbian Press Gazette } and on the latter occasion the editor, Mr. De Rozario, 
submitted a letter of exjplanatioft. On the 21st of March 1827, a censure was 
passed on the editor of the Bengal Chronicle. The licence was not withdrawn, on 
account of the removal of the editor/ Mr. J. Sutherland. On the 23d of August 

1827, the licence of the Bengal Chronicle was withdrawn, and the Government 
refused to grant a licence for any paper in lieu of that suppressed. The above 
proceedings were approved, and comments passed on the licentious state of the 
press, in letters to Bengal dated 3 th March i8a8 ahd 22d September 1829. On 
the 28th of February 1828, a censure was pas^ on the editor of the Bengal 
Hurkaru, and the measure was approved by t^ i^nrt 27th October 1830. Auer 
this, Mr. Fair Was deported from Bbm^y/fdir an offensive article in his newspaper 
on the Supreme GoUrt. / 

I now come to a coi'respqhdence betw^ the Court of pitectote Und the Bengal 
Governmeht, relative to a let^ Gbyernment, alleged 

by him to have been incorrect in dte copy^in^^ the 20th 

of June 1826, the assertion was 'vith 

itiatructions to forward the oiigioat of the letter 

fpom Mr. Buckingham to the Bepi^ ^^fatuea^ dm 1820, and tlm 

was, with n6iUiri«d eupi^, transroit^^ the Court bf Directors 
iaia; )etti^ %%,the l^ngd Goyerhii^h^^ d^ 1826. The copy . 

o^j^letteym^bidled ontheprbceni.^gspft^^ the 

origInH MS. m the handwriting of Bdckiughate .^^^^0 August: 

- 1 8a8, ;||e CbUrt informed the Govemraeht of tlteir huebtion tO; make public hoW 

far wikji^d^ thb tidlh Mt. Buckiugham’s In Mn. Buck- 
ingham^ in 1 826, he steted that the letter which the Court had- 

publish^ correct copy euld he implied that thel^hgal 

GbvernTnent had ^rbled the letter. : Court accordingly wrote out.vto the 

Beugat Governixtenf to send both the ojdginal and notarial copies, and Mr.j;j|luGk- 
iughatn admits now, I believe, that he was w'rong. The difference consists in a 
'■>" ■ ' . ■ • • ' ■ ■ gteaf 
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great many paragraphs published by him which were not in the copy sent home 
by the Bengal Government, and which consist i^iefly of apolomes, concessions, 
and comments on the answer of the Marquis of I&sting^ to the Madras Address. 
The next points to be tdluded to relate to the correspondence between Mr. Buck- 
ingham and the Court of' Directors, and to the proceedings in the General Court 
connected with Mr. Buckingbani’s case. Mr. Buckingham’s case was brought 
under the consideration of the General Court on various occasions, from the 9th 
July 1824 to the I ith April 1826. On one of tiiese occasions a proposition was 
submitted to the General Court that a grant of 5,000/, should be made to Mr. 
Buckingham. Tliis proposition was negatived, and a ballot was demanded on the 
fjucstion. The ballot was taken on the nth April 1826, when 157 votes were 
given in favour of the proposition, and 43^ votes against the proposition; the 
majority of votes against granting Mr. Buckingham 5,000/. was 279. .^The Indian 
Government is still very much embarrassed by the liberty of the Indian press. I 
allude now to the Government of Madras ; there ^as not been any complaint lately 
from Calcutta, I have read a great many C'alcutta papers, and have not seen 
anything tending to excite military insubordination, or indeed anything much 
calculated to provoke anybody, especially the Governor-general, who is always in 
the right, whoever else may be in the wrong blit here is a letter froin Fort St. 
(jeorge, dated the 4th February 1834, which I will beg leave to read 

“ A most treasoipiGle and seditious article having appeared in the Madras Gazette of the 
14th December 1833, signed ' The East Indian Franklin,’ we concurred With the Advocate- 
general in considering it proper that the parties concerned.in its promulgation should be 
prosecuted by the law-officers of Government; and we accordingly directed, the Honour- 
able Company’s solicitor and the superintendent of police, in communication with the 
Advocate-general, to take any practicable and lawful means of discovering the parties con- 
cerned, and promptly to proceed against them towards committal or bailment for trial, 
.lames William Branson, the editor of the Madras Gazette, was in due course convicted of 
publishing the fibei; but in consequence of the jury recommending him to mercy, the 
Court jtassed a particularly jenient sentence of imprisonment for three months, and a fine 
of 500 rupees. He was also required to dnd .secunty for his future good behaviour, bimr 
sell in 500 rupees, and two securities of 250 rupees each. On the morning of the triql 
above referred to, an article appeared in the Coqimercial Circulator with a most palpable 
view to bias the jury in favour of the defendant* which the Advocate-general brought to 
the notice of the Court before the trial began, and a process of . attachment was obtained 
against the party printing his name as proprietor and publisher at the foot of t^e paper for 
a contempt of Court ; but in consequence of bis youth, the Advocate-general did not press 
for judgment against him, and he was merely bound over witli securities for good beha- 
viour. We liave reserveil for future consideration, in communication with the Supreme 
Govcrnnient, the suggestion offered in paragraph 5 of the Advocatcrgcneral’s letter relative 
to the enactment at this presidency, as at Bombay, of a regulation ter the registering and 
identifying by easy proof of the proprietors and publishers of periodical papers.” 

(>19. Does it appear that the writer of that libel was deported.^ — ^No, he 
might have been an indeportable person. 

620. Can you state the nature and the circumstances of that libel ? — It is stated 
in the Asiatic Journal, as follows : 

The Madras Gazette, of December the 14th, contains a letter, dated Cannanore, 
7th December, and signed ' The East India Franklin,’ in the shape of an address to the 
East Indians by one of that class, wherein the writer, amongst ntner daring and seditious 
expressions, ventures openly to counsel assassination. * My advice to you then is this : 
besides adopting and carrying into execution every legitimate meMure to secure attention 
both here and in England to our cause, let us petition our tyrants and tell them fearlessly, 
that unless our requests are granted, they will nave every thing to fear from us ; that they 
would act more prudently, yea humanely, to order a general massacre of opr race, than to 
withhold a moment longer from us the rights ai^ privileges so justly our due; and that 
they would consult their best interest hy graaring to us the political consequence we 
demand. Let every one of us boldly determine, whenever a fair opportunity offers, to send 
an useless resident, a wicked collector, a sleeping member of council, 8ic. to the ********* 
let us mark every favoured servant of John Company, or rather the embryos of the future 
John Compatw, and if we cannot ——r~» then let us mark them with the signs of pur 
vengeance. Most amongst us have daily hundreds of opportunities to act the part of an 

E A *, and often with more impunity or with uerfect safete.to our liven;, if . so, 

why should we hesitate to. make a few embryos of thatfuture John (jompany undergo the 

fate of a C C— — t. The result of this resolutton would be, though purchased at 

the expense of some of our blood, the most bappy: our tyrants would fear us; they would 
cease to treat us in the contemptible manner they now do, and pay attention to our 

claims. 


* " Enam Ally, the assassin of Colonel Coombs." 

0.54. a 


t “ Colonel Coombs.* 


r. Love Peacock, 
Esq. 
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claiina. Haste, haiste. to emulate the noble deed of a E ■ — * A-^—- , vvho has set ns the 
heroic example, and saorihoed bi^lifelEor our future happiness. Follow the footsteps of 
the heaT6n>inspired hero. Methinl^ I hear a mighty voice declare, ' Success and prospe- 
rity to the East Indians, now that they hare dared to assert th^r rights manfully Look 
at the^^ram'bht'si'pnimte iiidividoah’^ arrival in this: part of onr country I have 

not frighfetift^ b(lt of their wt(bfiiiKhy ‘mi 'etnb^ of the future John Oompnny, but 
madte'bibrty a e6Ui>fry jpotice-ofb«er,meBiat:dewab/«nd tobacco farmer^ tremble, surrounded 
as ilfey are by their helbhounds; - I, have gained the goodwill of many officers of this and 
8e<rew other cantonments, and hopie ere long^ teach them the art of making themselves 
equhii to their brolber servants pf therciyilbeiyice,/^ on the heads of some of 

the dmhryos' of the futui« John ^mf^ny:* . l%h-obw years since 1 devoted 
niy ^me, my best energy, my bn^bW taleilte^^ catite, iny fellow sufferers. In the 
be^blaihg’ of my cbieer t waf poor, -hut' Pi^videbee has bince made me independent of the 
world ^ rpave from the beginning made tlie resolntion of either laying down my life in 
the mieeew my coontry; or : to bye free.< 'Agremtbly to this resolution, I have long ai^o 
adopted mieasntes yrhidh effectaally tie up. the bands of, or totally 

destiby .the.infernal conlede!fbby :^ich devastate onr oatiye land: my secret shalL be 
buried >jith.mc, br its result „bQrst,m the devoted h our tyrants. To the work, to 

tile righteous work; tlieh, my dear^Countryii^ shall incei^antiy labour to throw weight 
into ybur scSleV I pray i^at’ the God who so long protects me will crown our noble 
attempts with successr Enb'tcb the bloody dagger;^ with which our tyrants incessantly 
wound Us, and show it td;Hiem; and if; the siglit of the blood they spill do not turn their 
hearts^ bury itdeep into their boimms, If the voice of humanity is to be silenced, let us 
at least die with the Satisfaction of having bravely opposed otif tyrants : our present views 
are pbeerless,. byt our bl<m<i ehall aud must^soon purdiase iis freedommnd happiness.’” 

6a 1 . What was riie date of the trial ? January the 1 oth, 1834. As this article 
is not'Ve^ fong, and gives & history of the. Madras press, 1 will, read it: 

**Tl»e,]^l]^,bn the prosecudqh of the East India Company b. James William Branson. 
This was an indictment against the editor of the Madras Gazette, for publishing the letter 

wghed East Indian l°ranWiR'* (t:xiract8 of whiclrarc inserted in page 44 of the Asiatic 

Journal for June i$34). The indictment charged that J. W. Branson, of Madras, yeoman, 
wickedly and seditibudy intending To disturb the peace and tranquillity of the dominions 
of our Lord the King in India, and to incite insurrection therein, anil to traduce and vilify 
the admiiiistration oftbe Govermuent duly by law established therein, and to bring the 
same into hatred aiid contempt; and to alienate and withdraw the fidelity and allegianco 
of divers subjects of our Said Lord the King living in India, and comhaonly known by the 
appellation of East Indians, from His Majesty and his Government over the said dutniuions 
as by law^established, and to induce the .said subjects to oppbse and re»i.st the said 
GoverutnenV and to cause it to be believed that , the United Company of Merchants of 
England tradiog io thb East Indies, and their servants lawfully appointed for administering 
the affairs of the said Government, were tyrants and oppressors, and to induce and eiicou- 
- rage Hii* Majesty’s, said subjects to murder divers of such servants, on the 14th day of 
Dt^g^jiber Ike. did wickedly, seditiously and maliciously print and publish (here the inaict- 
mpnf Mt forth the letter), in open vidlation of the law, and against the peace of our said 
I^rd the King, his crown and dignity.” In another count the defendant was chargu<l 
with the same offence, omitting the inaendeps. The Advocate-general stated the c:isc. 
He oboerved that the publicution of tjle letter bad excited very great interest. The pro- 
secution had been directed by the Government at his advice and instance, in order that it 
might be undeistood' whether such a publication was tb be toleratedi The press in Madras 
was free beyond any thing ever heara in .any country, mcnarchial or democratical. There 
never was a press less shackled, except by verdict of a jury, thau the press at Madras. All 
restrictions upon the psesi wem how Tei^ ; With the e^nsorship, which was abolished 
about two yearn ago, expired the riglit Of iWteVference by authority over what emanated 
from tbeqmribdicm preMrof M.adrSp ; -and at the present: day there was no jmwer to e.xer- 
qjse, directly .or iudirectiy, ainy inffuencerwhatey;^:. over the public papers. Ha then ud- 
ve^d to the chaiucter of the lett^; and designated i4 as a :call upon ^infatuated men to 
bsing the Government of this country intb batrad' and Cbntein^, to resist lawful authority, 
Olid toVcalLupon them to open masSaCre aiid.m to act 

the part of ao E. A., the object of. the. W.6ter. Goidd hot The learnutl 

couuael did aot charge the defendant with ahy partioihatlonicio 6m sentiments ofthe letter, 
but The puMmation of it was a fqiff misdmneanor.^ i^^^^ ^ to law. 

Hoiveyer contemptible the letter m^hi bejf 'such prodactibns to be suffered by 

thei^i6#ghst govemmentc to pass? with impuhity. . Even tbonzh the defendant inserted 
the |^teh#hd^^ib«|!iiljr> without k^wlhg its Cph for the 

■' 

Campbell, for 

, but 

ignorance, 


* ‘‘A correspondent in tho Madras Herald slates, that the person who thus tie.MfyiiafC'S himsuh, 
is a half-caRtt writer at Cannanore, who is in the huhit ol isjaiiiifi; his proclamations to the Kast India 
coamiimity, whikh are to be seen oaMsionallv Dlaoarded in ll.c buiijalows in Ihe inlerior.'' 



I do the triiil. Mr. 

the defeodhht, impfb^><?ip haiBrc of the pubiication 
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ijfriorance, on the part of his client, of its contents. After the judge, Sir R. 
Coniyn, had addressed the jury, stating that editors of jjapers were liable for 
articles published in them, and describing the pumication under consideration to 
1)0 a most abominable and atrocious libel, the jury returned a verdict of guilty of 
publishing the letter inadvertently ^ and strongly recommending the defendant to 
mercy. This verdict the judge refused to receive, and then a verdict was returned 
of guilty, accompanied by an earnest recommendation of the defendant to mercy. 
I'hc sentence, mitigated one half in consequence of the recommendation of the 
jury, was, that the defendant should be imprisoned for three calendar months, 
'.should pay a fine of .500 rupees to the King, and enter into rccbgnizances to keep 
the peace for five years, himself in 500 rupees, and tuo securities in 250 rupees, 
ami to be imprisoneil till the fine was paid. 

On the 19th March 1S32, the Madras Government represented to the Court, 
that libellous articles on the Madras Government had been published in the Bengal 
Murkaru, and stated, that the Madras press not ^ing subject to restrictions similar 
to those in force in Calcutta, any matter could be printed by any one, subject only 
to an appeal .to the petit jury. The Madras Government further . state, that tire 
long existing custom of controlling the press, by means of a censor, being deemed 
objectionable, tlie censorship had beeh abolished. The Madras Government, how- 
ever, express their belief, that in abolishing the censorship they do not give up any 
substantial control over the press which they formerly possessed, as they still retain 
the power of deportation, and the means of stopping the circulation’ of objection- 
able publications. Adverting, however, to the possibility of ex|reme cases occur- 
ring, which would be beyond the reach of the common law, the Government 
states, they can still apply to the judges , for . the adoption of a suitable remedy. 

I believe the power over the persons of Europeans is taken away by the new law. 

<>J2. Could you .state- whether Mr. Branson, the defendant in that case, was 
deported, and whether he was a native or a European ? — I cannot learn anything 
about him. There has been a despatch from Bombay respecting a letter in the 
B(>tni)ay Gazette tending to excite military disafiectioii ; on which the editor was 
menaced with deportation unless he gave up the name of the author, which he 
»dicl. I will lay that despatch before the Committee. 

\^ie witness ddivei'ed in the samc.'\ 

. I now wish to show t^at bearing these cases have upon the present case, and that 
Sir Thomas Munro, in his Minute of the I2th April i8’i2, foresaw this very evil 
as lilt; result of the freedom of the press in India. This is the Minute to which 
I adverted on Friday, as showing that our empire in India rests not on public 
opinion, but on military power, unless by public opinion be meant the opinion 
entertained by the |)eople of our military power. The Minute \vill show also, how 
clearly Sir Thomas Munro had foreseen. that a petit jury in Indio would be a very 
unlit tribunal to decide on questions of libel against the Government, however 
treasonable and atrocious those libels might be. 

iThe same was read, as follows:] 

MINUTE by Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, on the Press in India, dated 

la April 183a. ■ 

I. A on BAT deal has of late been said both in this country and in England regarding 
(he liberty of the Indian Press, and although notbing has occurred to bring the question 
regularly before the Board, yet as 1 think it one on which, according to tire decision which 
may be given, the preservation of our ^oininibti in India may depend, and as it appears 
to me desirable that the Honourable the Court of Directors should be in possession of the 
sentiments of this Government at as early a period as possible, I deem it my duty to call 
the attention of this Board to the subject, , 

a. 1 cannot vieft the question of a free press in this country without feeling that the 
tenure by which we bold our power never has been, arid never can be, the liberties of Uie 
people; I therefore consider it as essential to the tranquillity of the country, and the main- 
tenance of our Government, that all the present restrictions shonld be continued. Wcie 
the people all our own countrymen 1 would prefer the utmost freedom of the press ; but as 
they are, nothing could be more dangerous.tnan such freedom ; in place of spreading use- 
ful knowledge among the people, and tending to their better government, it would generate 
insubordination, insurrection, and anarchy. 

3. Those who speak of the press being free in this countiy have looked at only one part 
of the subject ; they have looked no further than to Englishmen, and to the press as a 
monopoly in their hands for the amusement or benefit of their countrymen ;*they have not 
looked to its freedom among the natives to be by them employed for whate?er they also . 
may consider to be for their own benefit, and that of (bcir couniiymcn. 

4. A free prets, and the doiuiiiion of strangers, are things wluch are quite incompatiltle, 

o..‘54. ' a 2 , and 


r. Lore Peacock, 
Es(|. 

15 July 18J4.. 
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'f. LiM Peacock, and which cannot long ^ist t(^ether; for what is the first duty of a free press ? it is to 

Esq. deliver the country from a foreigOfyokey and to sacrifice to <;hii One great object every 

— meaner, oonaidoration ; and if we nlake the press really free to the natives, as well as to 

I if July 1 834. Europe'ane, it must inevHably lead to this results We might wish that the press should be 

used to' convey moftd and religious instruction to the natives, and that its effect should go 
no ftn^eK t'hey might be satisfied with this for a time, but would sOon learn to apply it 
to poiitioal purposes, to compare Uieir own situations and oiirs, and to overthrow our 
powerw^''. ' ■■-•t ■■■■■■_ 

The advocates of a free press seek, they say, the improvement of pur system of Indian 
governments and of the minds and the condraon of the natives i but these desirable ends 
are, 1 - am convinced, quite unattainable by ;fbe iiteans they propose; There are two 
impbrtSnt points . which should always be ke^ in view in our administiation of aftairs here. 
ThefirSt is, that our sovereignty should be prOton^sd to tho;iaiB^test possible period ; the 
second is, tliat whenever we are obliged tO' resigii’ it, we should leave the natives so far 
improved, from their conhectioftauib wa^as to- be capabfe pf m^ or at least 

* a regular, goveinment among- timtnselves.' If these pbjeibts eanj'erer be accomplished, it 

can only be under arestricledpmss. A free- one, so far from facilitating, would render 
their attainment ntterly impracticable; for by attempting to precipitate improvement, it 
would fVustrate all the benefiits which might have been derived from more cautious and 
temperate proceeding; ^ *; 

6. In the present slate of India the good to^ be. expected from a free press is trifling and 
uncertain, but the mischief ia incalculable, and as to the proprietors of newspapers it is the 
more profitable of the two f it will generally have the preference. There is no public in 
India to be guided and instructed by a free press. The whole -of the' European society is 

compused of civil and niHUary officers belonging to the King’s and Uie Honourable Cbm* 

pany’s service, with a small'proportion of merchants and shopkeepers. There are but few 
among them who have not access to the newspapers and periodical pUblicittions of Europe, 
or who require the aid of political information frem an Indian newspaper. 

7. The restraint on the press is very limited ; it extends only to attacks on the character 
of Governinent and its officers, and on the religion of the natives ; on all other points it is 
free. The removal of these restrictions could be of advantage to none but proprietors 
of newspapers. It is their business to sell their papers, and they must fill them wiilt such 
articles as are most likely to answer this purpose; Nothing iii a newspaper excites so 
much interest as strictures on the conduct of Ciovernment or its officers ; but this is more 
peculiarly the case in India, where, from the smallness of the European society, almost all 
the individuals composing it arc known to each other, and almost every European may be 
said to be a public officer. The newspaper which censures must freely public men ’and 
measures, and which ia most personal in its attacks, will have the greatest sale. 

8. The law, it may be supposed, would be able to correct any violent abuse of the liberty 
of the press, but this would not be the case. The petty jury are shopkeepers and mecha- 
nic^, a class not holding in this country the same station as. in Bbgland ; a class by them- 
selves, not mixing with the merchants or the civil and military servants, in.siguificant in 
number, and having no weight in the community. They will never, however differently the 

a e may think, find a libel in a newspaper against a public officer. Even if the jury 
d act without bias, the agitation aristhg from such trials m a small society would fat 
outweigh any advantage they could prodnee. The editors of newspapers, therefore, if only 
restrained by the law of libel, might fearlessly calumniate tire character of public otlicers, 
.• and misrepresent and stigmatize the conduct of Governnrent. They would he urged by tlie 

powerful incentive of self-interest to follow this course, and they would be the only part of 
the European population which could derive any advantage from a free press. 

9. Every military officer who was dissatisfied with his immediate superioij, with the 
commander-in-chief, or with the decision of a court-marthti, would trad nee them in a hews- 
paper; every civil servant who thought hie' services were neglected or not sufficiently 
* acknowledged by the head of the department tn Avbich he' was employed, or by Govern- 

ment, would libel them ; every attempt to restrain them by recourse t'p a jury would cud in 
defeat, ridicule, and dikgrace, and «dl proper reSpeet'for the authoritv of Government would 
be gradually destroyed. The evil of the decline Of authofit^ wOuld^^^ W great 

even if it went noTurther than the EuropeanieommunUy ; but it iyfil not stop there ; it will 
extend to the natives; and whenever this htqtpen^ the question wiU not he whether or not 
a few proprietors of the newspapers am to be enri^ed UU^ : the Earopean community to be 
amused by the liberty of the press, buhwhoUiOr our doinihioh ih lnaia iS; to stand or fall. 
We cabhot have a monopoly of the fi^doso^Of the pmss .; we cannot it to Euro- 

peans only; there is no device or contrivance .by which thi^ can be fiOhe ; and if it be'Hiado 
really free, it inust in : time produim heady thU same cobsequefieea here which , it does 
every where else. It must spread among the peojple the pnnciple of libert^^ and stimulate 
them to expel the stiangers who role over them/Und'^ a national government. 

10. WeiWfweaure that the press would Uct baly thfoui^^ tue mediam of the people, aftei 
the great hhdy of them: should hi^e imbibed ^e spirit of freedom, the danger would be 
seen ata distance, and there Would be ample time to guard against it. But from our 
peculiar situation ih this country this is noi what would take place, for the danger would 
come upon us from 'bur native array, not from the people. In countries not under a foreign 
government tpe spirit of freedom usually grows up with the gradual progress of early 
education and knowledge among the body of the people. This is its natural origin ; ami 
were it to tfrise in this way in this country, while under our rule, its course would be 
^ quiet and uniform, unattended by any sudden commotions, and the change in the cliaractei' 

• and 
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and opinions of the people might be met by suitable changes in ^e form of our govern- 
ment. But we cannot with any reason expect this sUent and tranquil revolution, for, owing 
to the unnatural state in which India tvill be placed, under a fo^gn government, with a 
free nress and a native armyt the spirit^ df independence will splfi^B bp in this army long 
before it is ever thought of among the people. The army will not wait for the slow opera* 
tion of the instruction of the people and the growth of hnerty among them, bnt will hasten 
to execute their own measures for the overthrow of the Qovemment and- the recovery of 
their national independence, which they will soon learn from the press it is their duty to 
accomplish; ■ ... 

11. The high opinion entertained of us by the natives, and the deference and respect for 
authority which have hitherto prevailed among ourselves, have been the main causes of our 
success in tliis country ; but when these principles shall be stohen or Swe^ away by a 
free press, encouraged by our juries to become a licentious one, chauge wSl S!^n r 
and pervade the whole native army* The native troops, are the only body of mttives who 
are always mixed with J^Qropeant^ aad tbey/will tWefore 1^ the filst to learn tl^<^ 
circulated among them. by the newspapers; for as these doctrines will become the frequent 
subject of discussion among the Buropcan officers, it will not be long before they are 
known to the native officers and troops, : These men will probably not trodbM ffiemselves 
much about distinctions regarding tl^e rights of the people and forms of government, but 
they will learn from what they hear to consider what immediately concerns themselves, 
and for which they require but little prompting. - They will learn to compare: tbeir own 
low allowances and humble rank with those of their European officers, to examine the 
c;round 00 which the wide difference rests, to estimate their own strength and reffinitces, and 
ti.> believe that it is their duty to shake off a foreign yoke, and to secure for themselves the 

tiunolirs and emolunieDts wbicb their country yields. If the press be free they must 

inevitably learn all this and much more. Their assemblages in garrisons and cantonments 
will render it easy for them to consult together regarding their plana; they will have no 
» rent difficulty in finding leaders qualified to direct tlwm ; their patience, their habits of 
discipline, and their enmerienca in war, will Hold out the fairesiprospoct of success. They 
will be stimulated by the. love of power and independence, and by ambition and avarice, 
to carry their designs into execution. The attempt Would no doubt be dangerous, bat 
where tlie contest was for so rich a stake, they would not be deterred by the danger ; they 
might fail in their first attempts^ but even these failores would not, as under a national 
government, confirm our power, but shake it to its foundation. The military insubordi- 
nation which is occasioned by some partial or temporary cause, may be removed, but that 
which arises from a change in the charactog of the troops, urging them to systematic oppo- 
sition, cannot be sulrdued. We should never again recover our present ascendancy; all 
conHdence in them would be destroyed, but they would persevere ip ibeir designs until 
I hey were finally successful ; but after a sanguinary civil war, or rather after passing 
through a series of insurrections and massacres, we should be compelled to abandon 
the country. 

12. We might endeavour to secure ourselves by augmenting' our European establish- 

ment. This might at a great additional expense avert the evil for a time; but no increase 
of Europeans could long protract the existence of our dominion. In such a oonfe^ we are 
not to expect any aid from the people. Ttie native army would ‘be joined by all that 
numerous and active class of men formerly belonging to the revenue and police depart- 
ments, who are unemployed, and by many now in office, who look for higliec situations, and 
hy means of these men, they would easily render themselves masters of' the open 
country, and of its revenue. The great mass of the people would remain quiet. The mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, from hayiug found facilitieB given to trade, which they never before 
experienced, might wish us success, but they would do no more. The beaus of villages, 
who have at their disposal tliemost warlike part of the inhabitants, would be more likely to 
join their countrymen than to support our cause. They have, it is true, when under their 
native rulers, shown a strong desire to be transferred to our dominiph ; but this feeling 
arose from temporary causes; the immediate pressure of a w 4 &k and rapacious Govern- 
ment, and the nope of bettering ffiemselves by ajshange. But they have npvr tried our 
government, and ibund that Uipugb they aha protected in their jpefsqnB .and property, they 
have lost- many of the emoluments whioh they denved from a W ireyenne system under 
their native chtefa^ and have alsO; lost much Qf ^heir former authority and cOifsideration 
among the inhabitants, by -the ' estabiishmehi of bur ^ Oo^ta and Euibpoaii roagis- 

n ates and collectors:. The hope Of recovering their fotoier rank and infioetice w^Id, there- 
fore, render a great part of them .well dmubsed to favour any plan fpr our overthrow. We 
delAe oursdves if we believe that gratitude for the protection they have received, or 
att^ment to oar mild government, would induce any considerable body of the people to 
side with us in a struggle with the native army; ' ^ ^ 

13. I do not apprehend any immediate danger: froni the press. : It would require many 
years before it could produce much effect upOn our. natiye army ; blit though the danger be 
distant it is not the less certain, and wiU inevitably overtake, us if the press becbhie free. 
The liberty of the press and a foreign yoke are, as alrea*dy stated, quite incompatible. We 
cannot have it free with any regard to bur own safety. We cannot restrain it by trial by 
jury, becau.se from the nature of juries in this cotnury public officers can never be tried 
!>y their peers. No jury will ever give a verdict against a publisher of^aay libel upon 
them, however gross it may be. The press must be restrained cither by a censor, or by the 
,jo’.ver of sending home at once the publisher of any libellous or inflammatory paper, at the 
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rcBpoiisibility of Govcrtmcnt, without the Snpienui Court having authority on any plea 
whatever to detain him ^ a single ^ay. • 

14. Such restrictions as tliose proposed will not hinder the progress of knowledge 

among the natives^ but illfther insure it by leaving^? to follow^its natural course, and^jro- 
teoting it against military violence and anarchy. Its natural course rs not the circulation 
of neWBpa|i«rs and pamphlets among the natives immediately connected with Europeans, 
but education gradually spreading among tlio body of the people, and diffusing moral and 
relimous instruction through every class of the corinrnumiv. The desire of independence, 
andTof governing themselves, which W cyery cou^ the progress of knowledge, 

ought to spring up and become general among the people belore it reaches the army . A nd 
there can be no doubt that it will become general in India^^ we do not prevent it by ill- 
judged precipitation,. in seeking to efTect in a few years changes which must be Ihe work 
of generations. By mild and etpiitable government ; by promoting the disseininupon of 
useful books among the natives, without attacking their religion ; by protecting their own 
numerous schools; by encouraging* by hooQiary or pecuniary marks of distinction, those 
where the best system of education prevails ; by OGcasional allowances from the public 
revenue to such as stand in need of this aid ; and above all by making it worth the while 
of the natives to cultivate their minds by giving them ^greater share in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country, and holding out tW prospect rank and emolu- 

ments; as inducements to the attainment of knowledge ; we shall by degrep banish 
superstition, and introduce, among the natives of India the enlightened opinions and 
doctrines which prevail in our own country. 

15. If we take a contrary course, if we for the sole benefit of a few European editors of 
newspapers permit a licentious press to undermine among the natives all respect for the 
European character and authority, we shall scatter the seeds of discontent among our 
native troops, and nevfer be secure from insurrection. It is not necessary for this purpose 
that they should be more intelligent than they are at present, or should have acquired any 
know'Ietfge ofitlie rights of men or nations. All that is necessary is, that they should have 
lost their present high respect for their officers and ihe European character, and whenever 
this happens, they iviti rise against us, not for the sake of asserting the liberty of theii 
country, but of obtaining power and plunder. 

16. We are trying an experiment never yet tried in the world, maintaining a foreign 
cluminioD by inea^s of a native army, and teaching that army, through a free press, that 
they ought t;) expel us and deliver their country. As far as Europeans only, whether in ni 
out of ihe ftci vice, arc concermt^d, the froctlom or restriction of the press could do litt.lo 
good or harm, and would hardly deserve any sei^us attention, ft is only as regards the 
natives that the press; can be viewed with apprehension; and it is only when it comes to 
agitate our native army that its terrible efieots will be felt. Many people, both in this 
country and in England, will probably go on admiring the efforts of the Indian press, and 
fondly anticipating the rapid extension of knowledge among the naiives, while a tie- 
ineudous revolution, originating in this very press, is preparing, which will, by the preiiia- 
ture and violent overthrow of our power, disappoint all these hopes, and throw India back 
into a state more hopeless of improvement than when w6 first found her. 

17. Ills Excellency the Coinmander-in-clmf has l>rought to the notice of the Board an 

anonymous Iclter, in the llindostanee language, thrown into the lines of the cavalry can 
tonmciit at Arcot, on the night of the 12th of March, urging the troops to murder their 
European ollicers, and promising them double pay. This letter was. brought in the morn- 
ing by the subahdar major of the 6th regiment 01 native cavalry to Lieutenant-colonel 
Foulis, the senior officer present in the cantonment. I received a Hindostanee letter by 
the post some weeks ago, addressed to rayBelf, complaining of the condition of the native 
army, their depressed situation and low allowances, and exhorting me to do something for 
their relief. Such letters have beeri occasionally circulated since our first conquests Iroin 
Mysore in 1792. I do not notice them ijqvv from any belief that they are likely at present 
to shake the fidelity of o^r sepoys, but in order to show the motives by which they will 
probably be instigated lolediiion wheuevef their chameter shall be changed. But though 
1 consider the danger as still very diflinnt, 1 think that we cannot be too early in taking 
measures to avert it, and 1 trust that the HohoUfable the Court of Directors will view the 
question of the Press in India as one of the most important that ever came before them; 
and the establishment of such an eiigine, unless unaer the most absolute control of their 
govermnents, as dangerous in the high^t degree to the existence of the British power in 
this country. - ^ (signed) Thornas Munro. 


Governor Saib Bahadur, Judge of Merit, Nourisher of flie Sepoys, high in Stati^, 
,/HeaiaiJvv^v;;....-..^^ ■ ' 

After very many res^ add salsims, this; From your coming with the 

appointment of Q Madras, all we Bep0yt» and others, and poor people, were 

much reibiced,va^ to be one who understands worth, and who is a noii- 

riaher of the sepoys and of the po6r ; but now, from the counsels of some worthless and 
bad sirdars, and from some of your own acts, it appears that perhaps, in a short time, all 
the sepoys of the whole arniy will suffer much distress from you, and become sad and dis- 
pleased, ’ You know well the nature of the labour and distress of the sepoys ; there is no 
such lal>onr in ‘any other profession: you well know how the sepoys, leaving their fathers 
and mothers^ their wives and children and friends, have accompanied the white sirdars 
from country to country. If there were not sepoys, tliere would be no rest for uny one on 

the 
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the earth ; but none of the white sird/irs think of the worth of the^sepoys. Uaa the whole 
country been gained to the Company by tlie aid of lh^sei>oys, of by means of a few civil 
sirdars? Look and weigh this well in your mind: if very great distinction is conferred by 
the white sirdars on black people, biat#y is rewarded by a jemailar or soubahdarshin, or 
at the utmost by a palankeen, and now 24 rupees have been granted to the soubahdav 
majors ; and all the rest of the Goinpany's wealth, and the large monthly allowances, 
amounting to thousands of pagodas, and all the offices, great and small, are the share of 
the white sirdars, and to black people there is nothing but labour ; and in all the army of 
your sepoys there is not two or three persons who have 200 pagodas a month. If all tl>e 
labour that we have undergone for you had been performed in tfie service of a Mogul 
government, we should certainly have been rewardea with honour, respect, better pay, and 
all otljcr things ; and in your Durbar we have not tim sinaUost dign^ or honour. If we 
soubalidars and jemadars make a salani to a white sirdar, it is difficult for Kim to make 
(reiiirn) a salam; and the civil sirdars are such whoresons, what; dp they cure about us>or 
wliat salam do they make ?. If we sepoys gain, a country with the sword, ihen these 
whoreson cowardly civil sirdars come to that country, rule over it, and iti a short time till 
their coffers with money and go to Europe ; and if a sepoy lubotir all his life, he is not 
live cowries the better for it,^ Wh|||.it was heard that you were coming out as governor, 
all tlie sepoys, soubahdara and jem|lmis were very glad, and still arc very glad ; sup[>osing 
you to be a sirdar who uuderstood w#rth, we had great hopes that you would certainly 
have rewarded ns, and givGiS^s honour ; that i$ all gone; old people, invtilid sepoys, jema- 
dars and soubahdars, have been forcibly pensioned, jand a few ssepoys have been forcibly 
discharged from every battalion with pensions. During youth to Korve the Company, when 
old to be forcibly discharged; this is excellent justice; and ow^g to the invalid pension, 
the sepoys serve all over the country, and the Company V Government is strengthened ; 
and if ever the invalid pension shall cease, it will be very hard to maintain order in the 
Company’s Government. If it be in your mind to do something for the benefit or advan- 
tage of the Company, it is better to do it in that which shall cause no loss hr distress to 
sepoys and poor people; and to distress poor people in order to benefit the Company, what 
nmne is there in this? To vex ami distress the sepoy# and the poor never was in the mind 
of former sirdars; if it had been, much good might ‘have been done for the Company. 
1’he pay of the civil sirdars is very heavy, and their service very small ; and these sirdars 
sleep much and enjoy much ease; to reduce their pay would he nothing wouderfuU What 
is the use of so many collectors, and so many zillah courts? for the whole country, three 
Of four collectors, and three or four zillah courts, are enough. If in this way reduction be 
made, it will Certainly be greatly for the Company's advantage, and also for your name^ 
and from harrassirig poor people, what name will you get? In the time of the Nabob 
Wallajah, tehsildars collected all the revenue of the country, and justice was administered 
hy black people, 'rheu good order and justice prevailed in the country; at present, by 
means oi' these collectors and zillah courts, what additional revenue is there collected, and 
wliut bcUer justice is there in the country? None; and now’, from these collectors and 
these zillah courts, the whole country has become ruined. There is no order in the country, 
and lying and theft and bribery have become great. CuUivalion is not properly made 111 
the country ; the rayets are become very poor; the rayets are not treated ritjht in the 
country; and when also the collectors and sirdars of the zillah courts, and the dubash 
people and these writers are happy and strong in the enjoyment of their bribes, and from 
tiujse people great loss is suffcicd by the Company. What loss is there to the Company 
from the sepoys? A single collecior’s peon has an authonty and greatness in the country 
which caniipt be expressed ; that po.on does not fight like a sepoy ; if after serving a short 
lime he dies, his family gets pay; if a sepoy, carrying a load like on ass, serves with 
sirdars 20 years, and should he even die from fatigue, lus family do not get a single cowry 
of pay. If at any time you mention the purport of this paper to civil or military sirdars, 
they will, according to their respective capacities, explain it in opposition to the paper, so 
iis to secure their own allowances and please you. You are a wise and must hear, all, 
and net according to your own judgment. We thought that you and General Malcolm 
were men kDowing the worth of sepoys ; you shouIcK therefore, make some exertion in 
favour of the sepoys, soubabdars, jemadars, Sic. : it will bo for your name. If not, your 
pleasure is ours There is a God. 

This petition is from the principal sepoys and others of your army. If any pe^on tran- 
slates this paper, let him not add or take away, but translate it properly^ and give it to tlie 
Governor. If jie tianslate it wrong, the wrath of God and of the Prophet he upon him, and 
his head to the gallows. And the Cazi of the college. and of collectors have two hundred 
|>ag|!(das monthly nay, arid some wiitere sixty or seventy pagodas ; and ilu^e people have 
Enam villages^ What sword have they diTiwn,ahd Why is Such great pay given to these 
]>eo[>le and the sepays hot rewarded. What subahdars and jemadars nave two hundred 
pagodas a month. In your Duiiiar there is labour' and grievand Kttle ease. Governor 
Saib make some little arrangement in favour of the sepoys, in order that your name may 
itmiain bright on the earth, and yOur fortune and honour be prolonged and hopp/; since 
atiei* you die nothing can be done. ? 


The Board concurring most fully in the sentiments sulphitieci in the foregoing Minute, 
and deeming the question tlierein considered of the highest imporlanccN 

llesolved, to bring it to the particular notice of the Honourable tbe CouK of Directors, 
and to cx|>rc.ss llie anxious hope of this Covoinuunt thul the suhj(!ct may, be found to 
nun! ibt ii special utieiition. 

Q I 


r. Love Peacmh't 
Esq. 

15 July 18^4. 
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T. LiA)e There is a long memorandum by Sir John Malcolm on the same subject, main* 

taining the same opinions, \vi|jh some variations, but still coming to the same 

^ — results, ntid stating some thin more ^rpngly than Sir Thomas MunroV It 

is entitled, MemormicJum written bn the perusal of the despatch in the, Secret 
Department from Fort St. George^ dated 1 2th April 1822.” I will deliver it in 
to the Committee. 

[The withm delroered in the same^’\ 

With respect to the views of the Marquis of Hastings himself upon this subject, 

I will read an extract from a Minute d^ed 2ist August 1815 

‘'In my despatch to the Vice-president in Council, under date the 9 th February,” the 
Marquis observes, " I have taken a review 6 f our political and military positions at the 
time when those measures were i^solved on, of om actual relations with the existing inde- 
pendent powers of India, and of all those ctrcumstances belonging tobur extraordinary 
situation in this country, as wall as of the anomalous and unprecedented nature of our 
empire, which it appeared to my judgment shoul^tenter into every calculation of the 
nature and extent of the inilitary be maintaiMd by this Government. From that 

re view 1 deduced the linearity of our depending for the stability of our power mainly on 
our military superiority ;v atid 1 endeavoured to explain th# absolute inadequacy of our 
establishments, previously to the late augmentatioiia, not merely to the immediate pressure 
of the times, but to our security from foreign attack and domestic insurrection, even under 
our ordinary circumatan<ils. It would be mek>a repetition to state, in this place, the facts 
and arguments by which^ to my apprehension, these conclusions were clearly established ; 

* and 1 must again refer your Honourable Committee to the despatch already so often 
appealed to.” 

• 

The Marquis of Hastings never recorded anything to contradict this, except 
when, feeling that he was called upon to explain what he had said at the meeting 
at Calcutta, with regard to our empire resting on public opinion, he stated that, in 
liis view, public opinion in India was the opinion of the European society at the 
presidencies ; but I presume that if he had been asked whether our Government 
in India rested upon the opinion of the European society at the presidencies, he 
must have answered in the negative. • 

1 will now read an extract from a series of pajicrs printed by order of the House 
of Commons in iSri and 1813^ in which there is a series of questions addressed 
to collectors and magistrates throughout India, asking their opinions upon a variety 
of points; among^ which there is this question, with the answer of Mr. Courtney 
Smith : . 

“ Are there any articles in your district on which a prodwetive tax might be levied with- 
out oppression to the people i Name the articles, tiie rate of tax, and the manner in which 
you would propose it to be levied.” The answer is, “ There are doubtless many taxes 
that would be productive, but 1 know of none that would be iinoppressive or popular. The 
natives are of opinion that we receive enough from them. The late establishment of in- 
ternal duties has caused a general dissatisfaction ; and from a persuasion that we should 
go on extending our taxes, fear is the only principle that remains to preserveibbedience to 
our authority. The natives are a reasoning and sagacious people ; and though they may 
not have hearts strong enough to struggle fbr national independence, they arc not without 
understandings clear enough to comprehend: its advantages. They know as weU as any 
Englishman can ^ that me only natural and equitable appropriation of a tax is to the 
benefit of the country from Which it is leVied; and they feel it, aiid not only feel it, bui 
among themselves begin to sjwak of it, as a monstrous and intolerable grievance that the 
abundance of India should be directed to the ag^ndizement, of a foreign and distant 
nation. ' For any good that we derive from the pUl^c revenue, for anything that it adds 
to the tranquillity or convenience or roleni^ur of oiir couatry, wbat you already exact 
from ns is sufficient, and more than sumcient. Your, further demandil are for yourselves, 
not for us ; not for India, but for Engfi^d ; if we cbmply with them, it is^om necessity. 
You may take our substance, for we are ;b 6 t strong enough to withhold rfTrom you ; but 
recei ve with it the bitterest curses' of bur hearts, our most ardent Wishes fbr the downfall of 
your unnatural empire.’ This is what they do say inwardly^ and what. they would say to 
us aloud, but: that they bre too discreet to betray hatred where they are top feeble to gratify 
revenge, TVben auen, then, are the sentmMmtis. that prevail among the better description 
of natives, and are travelling, in^ the ordinary course of knowledge from 

the higher tp. the mfnirior orders, it is scarcely ppssible for the British Government to be 
too tender and pautious and moderate in the ifupdsition of farther public burthens.” 

The next passage 1 shall quote is ftmn a Minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe, not 
relating to the press, but relating to military matters, dated the 6th March 1830 : 

“ There no doubt in my niind that our Government is thoroughly unpopular^ but this 
is because it is a government of conquerors and foreigners^ and not from objections to our 

* system 
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nyiitein of government. I do not mean to say that our system is popular ; but I am not T. Love Peaeock^ 
prepared to show that any other that we could adop^ would be more so. Our Indian Esq. 

troverument has always laboured to make our system of rule palatable to our native 

subjects. . Various changes have been adbpted from time to time with this view, and if any 15 July 1834, 
one could suggest any practicable improvement obviously calculated to render our sway 
more popular, it would no doubt be carried into effect. Our system differs from that of 
native governments principally in the more elaborate judicial and police establishments. 

Native governments of the present day trouble themselves less to perfect such establish- 
ments for the benefit of their subjects, but some have a system handed down to them from 
their predecessors which works perhaps more efficaciously than our own. Were 1 asked whe- 
ther the increased happiness of our subjects is proportionate to the heavier expenses of our 
establishments, I should be obliged to answer, according to my belief, in the negative; but it 
may not be so easy for us as for native governments to dispense with expensive judicial 
establishments. Every day we arc called to increase them. To retrace our steps is tiifficult, 
and might be exceedingly injurious. The probability is, that we must go on to further 
expense. Every iniproyement of British India, connected with the establishment of an 
European popumtion, will render the administration of justice more expensive to the state. 

The most costly part of our judicial jstablishment is the King’s Court, and the greater the 
necessity for English law, the more Expensive will our provincial courts become. It ought 
not to be an objection to our system of government that its chief characteristic, as dis- 
tinguishing it from that of n|^ive rule, is the outlay of a greater portion of the public revenue 
ill order to furnish justice to our subjeqi^. When, therefore, 1 admit that we do require a 
large army to preserve the peace of the country, i ascribe this necessity not to our system 
of government, but to the existence of our government. We ara|foreign conquerors, against 
whom the antipathy of our native subjects naturally prevails. We hold the country solely 
by force, and by force alone can we maintain it. It is not that the internal peace of our 
own country might not possibly be preserved with a small army, but we must be at all 
times prepared to cope with foreign hostility and internal disaffection ; and uhless we have 
the means of subduing both, our rul 6 must be very precarious.” 

I 

I will also read an extract from a letter from Mr. Smith, acting collector and 
magistrate of Vizagapatam, to the Secretary to Government, dated in 1832 : 

The disturbance first commenced at the end of January, when troops were called out 
by Mr. Gardiner and the- joint magistrate. Mr. Arbuthnot proceeded with them to the 
spot. Before their arrival, however, the insurgents had completely concealed themselves, 
and not the slightest information could be obtained regarding them. The troops were 
accordingly recalled. After this the district continued tranquil for rather more than a 
month, when the disturbances broke out again, and military aid was once more iiad re- 
course to. About a month affer the troops had been called out the second time, I took 
charge of the district, when what struck me as a most extraordinary feature of the case was, 
that government had hardly a soul on its side, but was contending with a handful of troops 
against the greater part of its own establishment, the inhabitants of the plains, and those 
of the hills ; and I could not help remarking with regret the inconciliatory spirit of the pro- 
prietors, who appeared determined to involve government in the most harrassing species of 
warfare, and to be satisfied with nothing but blood.” 

The first extract. is dated in 181 1, the last in 1832. I have many more here 
collected; but throughout this interval we may go over the permanently-settled 
districts of Bengal, the temporarily-settled districts, the territories of Madras and 
Bombay, and the whole of the native states in alliance n^ore or less intimate with 
the Company, and we shall find from the Company’s most eminent officers a great 
concurrence of opinion to this point : that our tenure of our Indian empire is tl^ 
tenure of the sword. There is only one portion' of public opinion in India thn 
comes in aid of the opinion of our military power, and that is the opinion of the 
zemindars under the permanent settlement that their interests are identified with 
ours. Beyond this there is no public opinion that works in our favour. It is our 
business to ameliorate the condition of India, but it is first and foremost our duty to 
keep it. A free press will not help us to ameliorate it, hut it will help us to lose it. 

The ext^jjj^ts serve to show that the freedom of speech amongst the Company’s 
servants is an ample equivalent for the freedom of the press. They tell the 
Government the real state of the country and people much more clearly and fully 
and convincingly than a free press could do. The extracts serve to show, also, 
that the Government is too well acquainted with the real state of things to need 
any admonitions from the press. The evils are clear; a free press would exas- 
perate, but not remedy them. If the East India Company must come before the 
bar of public opinion to vindicate the policy and Ihe character of its government, 
it must, I conceive, explain the grounds on which that policy rests. The most clear 
statement of the truth on this point cannot he so injurious as the admission of any 
stigma on its government for upholding that policy. To say that Mr. Buckingham 
was injured by the Indian Governments, would be to say that the Indian .Govern- 
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ments were wrong ia putting down the licentiousness of the press ; and to say that 
they were wrong in so doing, wofcild be to encourage its future licentiousness to a 
degree certainly incompatible with the maintenance of our Indian empire. 

I have now said all I have to say with regard to the first branch of the question 
before this Committee, “ Whether any compensation should be awarded to Mr. 
Buckingham.” There is another point, which is, if any compensation is awarded, 
what should be the amount; and whenever the Committee shall wish me to speak 
to that point, I shall be ready to do sp. 


Jovisy 17 * die Juliiy 1834. 


EDWARD WILLIAM WYNN PENDARVES, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 


James Silk Buckingham, Esq., if. p., further Examined. 

623. HAVE you any observations to offw to the 4 bmmittee in reference to 
your case? — In availing myself of the privile||h afforded me by the Committee of 
replying to the observatmns of the gentleman who has appeared as a witness from 

the India House, Mr.Teacotk, 1 am glad to find that my task will be much 

lightened from his not having called in question the accuracy of any of my own 
statements as to facts; and from the differences between us, therefore, Ijeing 
reduced to lAere difierences of opinion as to whether the freedom of the press in 
‘India was or was not established by law ; wdiether the articles I published were or 
were not of a dangerous tendency; and whether the Government of India were or 
were not justified in sending me away from India, and suppressing my .lournal for 
tlie reasons alleged. On these differences of opinion the Connuittco will judge 
between us, and I shall most willingly leave the issue in their bands; but as I ^vas 
permitted to take notes of Mr. Peacock s statements during the two days’ sittings 
oVer which they extended, I shall ask the permission of the Coinuiittee to offer 
a few observations on the points that I then noted, in the order in which they were 
made, as by this means I shall embody such portions of the statements as occurred 
to md as worthy of observation at the time, and thus make my reply intelligible, 
without absolutely repeating these .statements themselves. 

Following this order, then, the first argument of Mr. Peacock was, that 1 had 
covenanted, by the very terras of my licence to reside in India, to obey all the 
Rules and Regulations of the Gpverninent, whatever they might be ; and that, if 
I did not so obey them, my licence became null and void, ray contract broken, 
and my removal from the country a fit and legal punishment. I will turn to the 
licence itself, which the Committee will find in Appendix I, page 5, where the 
part of my covenant or contract referred to by Mr. Peacock will be found in these 
words : . 

• ** Condition of Mr. Bvtkingham'a Licence. 

‘‘ And the said James S. Buckingham, for Iiimself, his heirs, executors and administra* 
fws, doth hereby covenant, promise and agree with and to the said United Company, in 
manner and form following ; that is to say, first. That the said James S. Buckingham, 
from tlie time of his arrival at either of the presidencies of the said United Company in the 
East Indies, shall and will behave and conducthimself, from time to time, atidin all respects, 
conformably to all such Rules and Regulations as now are or hereafter may be in force at 
such presidency, or at any other presidency in the East lii'dies where he, the said James 
S. Buckingham, may happen to be, and which shall be applicable to him or to his conduct, 
and which he ought to obey, observe and conform to ” ‘ 

In this covenant three conditions are clearly laid down : 1 st. That the orders 
I covenanted to observe should be Rules and Regulations, and not merely private 
or circular letters; 2 d. That they sbouid be in force at the presidency where 
I resided, or, in other words, be invested with legtd authority ; and 3 d. That they 
should be such as I ought to obey ; that is, just, reasonable, and not repugnant to 
law. Now, 1 contend that every coAdifion of this covenant I did fulfil. I never 
disobeyed any Rule or Regulation; I offended no law that was in force; and 
I broke no commandment which I ought to have obeyed. The circular letter, 
sent to the editors of newspapers, forbidding their discussion of particular topics, 
never was a Rule or Regulation before I left India ; it was never invested with any 
legal force, and its strict obedience was impossible. The Committee should under* 

stand. 
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stand, that the term “ Rules and Regulations,” in the language of Indian writings . 
is equivalent to '' Laws and Statutes” in Englislf. In the same manner as the 
Parliament of Jingland are empowered by the constitution to make laws for the 
people of this country, so the Governor-Gencral in Council is authorized to make 
Rules and Regulations ftwr the people of India; but while no bill can become a law 
in England till it has received the assent of the three branches of the State, no cir- 
cular or draft of a law can become a Rule or Regulation in India till it has received 
the assent of the Supreme Court of Judicature there, and the circular, against 
which I was said to have offended, (though 1 did not literally even infringe that in 
the article for which 1 was banished) never had that assent. This is so clearly 
stated by Mr. Cutlar Fergusson in his speech before the Kings judges in India, 
and is so clearly laid down, that 1 will trouble the Committee by repeating it from 
my previous Statement, where U will be found at page 77. > 

' 6124. What situation did Mr. Fergusson fill at tfiat time? — He was counsel 
against the press prosecutions. 

025. He was counsel for you? — Yes, and for the other proprietors of the 
Calcutta Journal. Mr. Fergusson’s argument is as follows : 

** But it is time that I slfcald pvoce^ to the second point to be considered in this case. 
Is llie Regulation lawful ? The Acts- m Parliament on which the authority to pass a Regu- 
lation is made to rest, by the terms of the Regulation itself, are the 13th Geo. 3, c. 36, 
and the (jgth Sc ^olh ^in the Regulation called the -ijotb) Geo. s. iB Sc ij)* It may 

liere be observed, that the 39th & 40th Geo. 3, does not give any authority to make 
Regulations which did not exist under the former Act; it only gives a power of ordering 
additional punishment, by the i8ih section, and by the igtb it takes awjiy the writ of 
certiorari, or appeal, upon conviction, to any superior court The authority for passing 
this Regulation must rest, therefore, on the wwas of*the 36th section of the former Act, 
which are these : ‘ That it shall and may be lawful for the Governor-general and Council 
of the said United Company’s settlement at Fort William, in Bengal, from time do lime, to 
make and issue such Rules, Ordinances and Regulationb, for the* good order and civil 
government of the said United Company’s settlement at Fort William aforesaid, and other 
factories and places subordinate and to be subordinate thereto, as shall be just and reason- 
able, with the consent and approbation of the Supreme Court, (in manner therein men- 
tioned) such Rules, Ordinances and Regulations not being repugnant to the laws of the 
realm/ 

Here I make my stand ; and I do contend, with the respect which becomes me before 
your Lordship, but with a confidence, at the same time, which nothing can shake, tliat this 
Regulation is repugnant to the laws of England, and destructive of its first and most sacred 

1 )rinciples. 1 maintain, that the freedom of the press is a part of the law of England, 
mean the free and unrestrained liberty of publication, subject to the responsibility of the 
law. I hIihH hardly be called upon for authorities in support of this proposition ; I will 
content myself with citing the words of a celebrated and well-known author, and which 
I cite, not merely 011 account of the weight to which they are entitled as authority in such 
a matter, Vtit because they express nearly all that can be said, and, 1 need not add, better 
said than anything which I can say upon the subject.. 

Sir William Blacksione, the author to whom I have alluded, in discussing the subject 
of libel, expresses himself thus : '* The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature 
of a free state ; but this consists in having no previous restraint upon publications, and not 
in freedom from censure for criminal matter when published. Every freeman has an 
undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public ; to forbid this is to 
destroy the freedom of the press; but if he publishes what is improper, inischievous or 
illegal, he must take the consequence of his temerity* To subject the press to the restric- 
tive power of a licence, as was formerly done, both before and since the Revolution, is to 
subject all freedom o^entiment to the prejudices of one man, and make him the arbitrary 
and infallible judge oftll controverted points in learning, religion and government ; but to 

[ mnish (as the law does at present) any dangerous or ofiensive writings, which, when pub- 
ished, on a fair and impartial trial, he adjudged of a pei^iicious tendency, is necessary for 
the preserv^ion of peace and good order, of government and religion, the only solid foun- 
dations of cHil liberty. Thus the will of the individual is stiU lett free; the abuse only of 
that free will is the object of legal punishment/ ” 

Nothing can be more plain nor of higHer authority than this; and, like 
Mr. Fergusson, I may say, here I take my stand, and contend, that to banish me, 
without trial, from India, for the pretended infringement of a circular which was 
never made a Rule and Regulation, which never had any legal force, whi/:h was 
neither just nor reasonable, and which w»as wholly repugnant to the laws of the 
realm, was in itself a violation of all justice, and such os alone wou]#give me 
a very powerful claim to compensation for the injuries inflicted on me by this 
arbitrary step. 

In endeavouring to show that this power of sending persons away irorn Iddia, by 
the mere fllandate of the Governor-general, had been exercised on other persons, 
0.54. R 2 and 
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and in other times/ Mr. Peacock cited the case of a Captain Williamson, of the 
East India Company's army, wfco, in 1798, wrote and published in India a letter 
highly subversive of militar}^ discipline, for which he was suspended from the ser- 
vice and sent home, but in a short time was allowed to go out again, and therefore 
was very little injured by the light punishment he received. Now, his was a very 
grave offence, more especially as he was a military officer in their own service ; but 
to show that, great as was the punishment inflicted on rne, who never have been 
permitted to return, even to gather up the wreck of my ruined establishment, and 
whose losses have been immense and sufferings severe, there was nothing in my 
writings having a tendency to produce mutiny, rebellion or peril to the State, I will 
cite the testimony of a gentleman, whose evidence has not been quoted before, but 
whose autl)ority will be highly valuable to me in the present case. During the sit- 
ting of the Select Committee on Indian Affairs, so recently as 1832, Mr. Charles 
Lushington was examined ^n the subject of the Indian press. That gentleman 
was, during my residence in Calcutta, one of the secretaries to the Government 
there ; he was one of those who joined in the prosecution of the alleged libel of 
Colonel Robison, under the signature of Sain Sobersides^ which ended in an acquit- 
tal. He was, from oflice, habit and disposition, disposcH to take a very unfavour- 
able view of the Calcutta Journal, and of thd^freedom of the India press. I beg 
the Committee to observe what he says. In vol. 583, which I have just got from 
the library of the House of Commons, the following Evidence of Mr. Charles 
Lushington will be found. I will read it to the Committee verbatim. It is as 
follows ; 


Evidenc%of Charles Lushington, Esq. 

972. What was the state of the pr|ss in Calcutta at the period of your residence there, 
and what do you understand it to be at the present time? — The press in Calcutta was for a 
long time uiuler a censorship ; at last, in the time of Lord Hastings, Anglo-Indian 
editor discovered that he could not legally be sent out of the country for press offences ; 

I the consequence was, that he set the Government at defiance, and refused to adopt the 
• erasures ot the Chief Sccrelvxry, who was the censor of the press. The Government then, 

; making a merit of compulsion, adopted a set of Regulations, by which they required that 
the proceedings of the public press shoulff be conducted, ^ and took oft’ the censorship, and 
those Regulations were for a time, As far as I recollect, very fairly adliered to. At last, 
a gentleman established a newspaper, called the Calcutta Journal, which soon became 
extremely popular, and which was excellently conducted, I mean as to ability. The editor 
certainly created in India a great taste for literature, and for the prosecution of enlightened 

S ursuitsJ but unfortunately Ibe thought it necessary to infringe the Regulations, which pro- 
uced remonstrances from Government. To those remonstrances, as far as I recollect, he 
generally returned respectful answers, and the next day repeated his infractions. The 
Government pursuing their system of weakness, continued to remonstrate with the editor. 
I am not certain whetlier I am correct as to dates now ; but about this time an ftidress was 
presented from certain individuals at Madras to Lord Hastings, congratulating him and 
complimenting him upon having taken off the restrictions on the press, which restrictions 
were in existence at that time. Lord Hastings was extremely pleased with this address, 
and in his reply dilated upon the advantages of a free' press, and the credit which reflected 
upon a liberal government, from allowii^ its measures to be publicly discussed. Whilst he 
was receiving these compliments as Governor-general, be was authorizing as Governor- 
general in Council remonstrances and threats to the editor of the Calcutta Journal. * And 
latterly, whenever the editor received one of these letters of remonstrance from the Chief 
Secretary, he of course threw into the teeth of the Governor-general those liberal ex- 
pressions in his speech. The consequence was, Lord liastinga Jelt himself committed, 
and though he acknowledged the necessity of curbing and coCTcing the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal to the very utmost, yet be was in a dilemma, and he deferred each time 
the infliction of severe punishment until he left the country. The editor in question con- 
tinued after Lord Hastings's departure to defy tlie Government. One of the u^ual warnings, 
but I believe in little stronger terms, was conveyed to the editor upon the part pf the then 
Governor-general in Council, Mr. Adam. He cominued, and having reflected upon some 
act of the Government, the consequence was, that he was ordereef to quit the country. 
Afterward another individual incurred the same fate, during the Government of Lord 
Amherst. After a Vime, the Regulations being loosely drawn up, aud easily to be miscon- 
strued by each as wished it, the Government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye-law, 
which should reach all native editors, Anglo-Indianfif and Bengalese ; and a bye-law was in 
consequence epactedt which put tbe press under severe regulation, and made the editors 
liable tp v%ry strong penalties. I think they went so far as to confiscate the press and the 
materials, and also involved a fine upon each copy of the newspaper published .which was 
considered offensive. Such was the state of things when I left India. I understand since, 
that Lord William Bentinck has allowed a system of the press totally licentious and free : 
by licentious, 4I mean that he has given it full licence. 

973. What 
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“ 973 * What were the oflTences, generally speaking, imputed to the publication of the J. S. Buckiugh^ 
editor of the Calcutta Journal 1 — Generally calling in ({uestion the acta of the Government, E»q. M.y. 

so far as I recollect. ■ 

“ 9J4. Do you recollect any specific instance of hia having excited natives to rebellion. »7 J“ly ‘894. 
or the soldiers to mutiny, or any offences of that description, tending to put the Ooverumenl 
in peril ? — No. 

“ 975 * 1^0 yo*! hnow %vhat were tl^ consequences to the editor of tlie Calcutta Journal 
of his summary deportation ? — ^The consequence was, that he suffered very severely in his 
fortune.” 

Nothing can be more striking, I think, than the testimony of such a witness in 
favour of the general character of my Journal ; and he speaks of it from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all its offences, as one of the functionaries of Govern- 
ment at the time ; and, as the Committee sees, also with a full knowledge of all the 
ruin which the suppression of this “ excellently conducted ” Journal, as he himself 
calls it, entailed upon me. 

Mr. Peacock next made us acquainted, for the first time, with the fact, that Dr* 

Bryce had been editor of an Indian newspaper called the Asiatic Mirror ; and it 
-was admitted that in that capacity he had been guilty of misconduct, which was 
complained of by the Government in Bengal. But no mention whatever is made 
of any punishment having been inflicted on Dr. Bryce ; and it is that which consti- 
tutes the peculiar hardship of my case, that w^hile others were permitted to offend 
with impunity, I alone was selected as the victim for punishment In the same 
volun)e, 583, there is the evidence of another gentleman who resided in India 
during all the period referred to, which shows this contrast so strikingly, that I 
will add it, with the permission of the Committee, to what has been read before. 

Evidence of James Sutherlaml, Esq. # 

“ 1071, Under what Regulations practically is the Calcutta press at this time? How is 
the prejis at present conducted? — Every paper is published unaer a licence, from Govern- 
rceiit, revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice. * 

” 1072. Do you mean with or without assigning reasons? — Yes, with or without 
assigning reasons. 

“ 1073. Has this Regulation ever been acted upon, and if so, at what period ? — It was 
first acted on in the case of the Calcutta Journal, in the year 1823 ; that paper having been 
suppressed under that Regulation. 

1079. I think it was stated by you in the case of the Calcutta Journal, thereftson 
assigned was the rcpiiblication of the pamphlet of Colonel Stanhope’s? — Yes, 1 think 
that was the principal reason assigned ; the official letter may have referred to other 
publications. 

“ 1080. Will you explain what you mean by assign ? Do you mean formally notified 
by the Government to the proprietors ? — I mean it was adverted to in the letter suppressing ^ 

the paper. 

“ 1081. Do yon recollect whether that was the sole ground stated in the letter? — I do 
not at this moment distinctly recollect. 

” 1082. But it was your own impression at the time that that was the real cause of its 
suppression ? — Not that it was the real cause. My own impression was, that the law itself 
Jhad been made with the express view of putting down that paper. 

1083. How long previously to the suppression bad that Regulation been made ? — It 
came into operation a tew months previously. 

” 1084, Was that prior or subsequent to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission ? — Subsequent 
to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

“ 1102. In the case of Mr. Buckingham^ were any warnings given to him ofiicially ?— 

Yes, several. 

” 1103. Was his conduct altered in consequence of them r— I believe so. In considera- 
tion of his own interest, he must have endeavoured to frame his conduct according to the 
wishes of the Government, but that bO. did not succeed is apparent, inasmuch as he was 
first transmitted and the paper subsequently suppressed. 

” 1106. On the occasion of the suppression of the paper in question, was there any loss 
' op property sustained by the proprietors ?— In the flrat a very enormous loss. 

*' 1107. At how much do you estimate that loss ?~1 should say it bad not been over- ^ 
rated at 40,000 /. * 

”1108. How do you estimate that ; was it divided into shares ? — It was divided into 
400 shares ; 200 of which were offered for sale, and upwards of go of them readi||f sold at 
-that valuation prior to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

^ ” 1 148. During your connection with the periodical press, have you known any instance 
in which writings nave been charged as having a tendency to promote sbdition or revolt 
among the native troops ? — I am not aware of any instance of the kind. >■ 

0.54. R 3 “1 149. What 
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1149. What benefit do you suppose to have arisen from the free discussion of the 
press in Bengal ?— I think it has sited as a check on the conduct of public functionariesi 
and occasionally led to very useful investigations* 

*^1150. What reason have you for supposing that it operates as a salutary control on 
any of the functionaries at Bengal ? — 1 imagine they all stand in awe of that public, con- 
stituted by the Europeans in the service and out of the service, a large body of Anglo* 
Indians, and a number of intelligent natives in Calcutta. 

1185. What regulations, according to your vieii^ would it be expedient to make for 
the press, due regard being bad to. the safety of the British empire in India? — ^1 see no 
reason why the press in India should not be left as perfectly free, subject to the cbntrol of 
the laws, as it is in Great Britain itself; on the contrary, I think that freedom is attended 
with even less danger, irpossible, in India than in Great Britain. 

** ii8(>. State to the Committee the grounds on which you form that opinion ?— I con-p 
ceive that the i3res8 for the present, and for a very long time to come, can only operate on 
the minds of tne English, Anglo-Indians, and natives very considerably enlightened : that 
if the Government desire to have the good opinion of such men, which 1 presume to be 
cherished by all public functionaries, the natives in general in India would enjoy the 
advantages of a free press, without being aware of the instrument by whieh they are bene- 
fited, or even capable at present of understanding it. I would appeal also in support of 
that opinion to the fact recorded in Indian history, that in the time of Warren Hastings, 
certainly the most critical period of our empire in India, the press laboured under no other 

reetrictiona than tbo low of Engloodf which wo3 found ainpl) suQiciciit to check its liceii-* 

tiousness. 1 have had an opportunity of referring to the earliest paper published in Bengal, 
and it was violent, and even scurrilous in the extreme, in its attacks on public men ; but 
the law in that case was found sufficiept to suppress it, by subjecting the editor to numerr 
ous and heavy fines. 

‘‘ 1187. Were the fines enforced by prosecutions for libel ? — By prosecutions for libel in 
the Supreme Court, and the verdicts of juries. 

**1188. Do you think that writings of such a description would be tolerated in the pre- 
sent state of society in India? — No such writings as those contained in the earliest paper 
published in Bengal would now be tolerated one day, according to the present taste of the 
community of India. 0 

1 189. Was it the enforcement of the English law of libel that was found sufficient to 
put it down ? - Yes, the English law of libel.” 

• • 

‘Now this was all that I ever contended for in India ; though the law’ of libel is 
deemed tolerably severe in England, we should have rejoiced to have had it as our 
protection in India, and if it were powerful enough in all time past, when our 
empire in India was so unstable, how much more sufficient in later days when our 
power became more consolidated and permanently settled. But after all, the re- 
moval of my person from India never was and never could be a means of sup- 
pressing discussion on the Company’s affairs and the public conduct of its officers ; 
and another piece of evidence which I shall cite from a third gentleman, who 
resided in London at the same time with the two former ones, will put this in so 
striking a light that I will read it also. It is in a letter addressed by Thomas 
Bracken, esq., of Calcutta, to the Board of Control, dated March i8tb, 1832, 
in answer to a circular sent by the Board to different gentlemen for replies. It 
is this ; . 

Mr. ijr<icA;cn’« Letter to die Board of Control. 

" I am of opinion also, that in all cases of transmission of Europeans from India, the 
preservation of the political power of the Comrany, as separate from that of this country, 
has been the ruling motive. In the instance of Mr. Buckingham, I can scarcely think that 
any one individual participating in or approving of that “ great wrong,” serioudy and con- 
scientiously dreaded any injury to the general relations existing between India and England 
from his writings ; but they saw a door open by which the particular character of the pre- 
sent system would or might be brought more clearly than was desirable before the attention 
of the public. After that genilemen published the Oriental Herald, I have beard obser- 
vations from several of his bitterest opponents in India, to the effect that ” it wa^a mistake 
sending him home, as he hurt the Company’^ interest more by writing in London than in 
Calcutta.” This feeling of hostility against Europeans not in the*service, operates also, 
I fear, to the commission of injustice, or at all events to the denial of justice whenever it 
may so happen that a -collision takes place between .them and the local authorities, such, 
• fur'mistance, as the case of Mr. Peter Gordon.’^* 

Some gentleHien may think that these opinions may refer to too recent times, 
and be%t variahee with those of earlier date, but I will avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity 

• * Vide Minutes of Evidence, Sept. 1830, pp. 47 to 33. 
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tunity to shov? that even long ago, and in very troublous times, and by a very dis- j. 5, j^veidughetm, 

tinguisiied authority on Indian adairs, no less a pei%on than Sir John Malcolm, the Estf, *!.?. 

valifb and importance of free discussion of the public acts ol public men in India ' 

was openly avowed and advocated. Sir John Malcolm published among his very *7 

earliest works, an interesting history of the military disturbances at Madras under 

the administration of Sir George Barlow; and though at that period our empire 

in the east was in imminent p«sril, not only from the insurrections of the native 

troops but from the insubordination of their English officers. Sir John Malcolm 

saw no evil, but ;||^ch good, in that very freedom of discussion and publication of 

which be was saioto be so great an enemy. The passage is so remarkable, and so 

important at the same time, that I will not . venture to give the substance of it, but 

will read it entire. It is as follows : 

Sir JoAn ilia/co/m's Opinion. 

•* Publications in England on the affairs of India have been rare, except on some extra- 
ordinary epochs, when attention has been forcibly drawn to that quarter, aud a groundless 
alarm has been spread of the mischiefs which (many conceive) must arise from such free 
disclosure, and consequent full discussion of the acts of the Indian Goveminents. This _ 
practice, in my opinion, wiU have a direct contrary effect. It most always do great and 

essential good. The nature of our possessions in India makes it necessary that almost 

absolute power should be given to those entrusted with governments in that quarter ; and 
there cannot be a better or more efficient check over these rulers, than that which must be 
established by the full publicity given to their acts, and the frequent discussion of all their 
principles of rule ; such a practice will expose imprudence and weakness, however de- * 

feuded by the adherence of powerful friends in England^ and it will be more certain to 
prevent oppression or injustice, than the general provisions of law, which may be evaded; 
or the clieck of superiors, who may, from conceiving the cause of an individual identified 
vvitli that of authority itself, feel themselves condemned to support proceedings which they 
cannot approve. This practice, in short, restraine|L as it always must be by the laws of 
our country, within moderate bounds, must have tWmost salutarji effects. Its inconveni- 
ences are obvious, but trifling when compared to the great and permanent benefits which 
it must produce; and I am* confident that every effort made to repress such discussion, is 
not merely a sacrifice to personal feeling aud to momentary expedience of one of the best 
and most operative principles of the British Constitution, but a direct approximation to the 
principles of that Oriental tyranny, which it is, or ought to be, our chief boast to have 
destroyed.'’ 

62 t 5 . What situation did Sir John Malcolm fill at that time ? — He was a military 
o(licer in the Company’s service. He was then Captain Malcolm, I think. 

After this I proceed with the narrative, as taken down in the. notes which I made 
on Mr. Peacock’s statement as he went along, commenting on such parts as nday 
require it, as I proceed. It appears, then, that in January tS' 23, just one month 
only before I was banished from India, a draft of a despatch was sent up from the 
India House to the Board 9 f Control, to be sent out to Calcutta, complaining of 
the freedom of the press in Bengal, and ordering the authorities there to restore the 
censorship. This, despatch was never sent out, however; and as this fact became 
known, the inference was, that the Board of Control was more liberal than the 
Court of Directors, and objected to the renewal of the censorship because of that 
liberality.. . The Court admit, in the correspondence accompanying this, that from 
Lord Hastings not having publicly mentioned the circular of restrictions when he 
removed the censorship, the editors gcDcrally might naturally infer that it was never 
intended to enforce . them, which, was strictly true; and it is remarkable enough 
that the Directors: here express the very sentiment for . which I was so severely 
reprimanded in India, when I contended, that whereas Lord Hastings’s speech was 
public, and the circular of restrictions only private, and whereas the former, which 
was in favour of the freedom of toe press. Was as high in authority IBd later in 
point of dlLte, we were Justified in ts^ingit to be the best guidi of tlie two. 

Mr, Peacock next smd, toat tke allay whl<^ took place in the notice of tlie first 
article on Mr, Elliott, toe Ooveruor of Madras, was not, as 1 had supposed, because 
it was not deemed offisnsive at Calcutta, but because the interval had been 
employed in consulting the Advocate^general,' Mr. Spankie, as todvhetoer the 
article, was a libel, and whether it should not be, prosecuted ; and Mr. Spankie*5 
reply was, that uhdoubtediy ho lawyer could deny^toat it was, in the technical lap., 
guage of the law, a libel, but be should not think it safe to recommend its p^toee^u- 
tioh ; an adtnission from such a quarter, and under such circumstances, as may be 
interpreted to mean, that no jury would, find it to be a libel in the ordihaiy sense in 
which that terra is generally understood. * ‘ 

0.54. • R 4 627. Have 
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OF EVIDENCE TAKEN 

J. Si Bt^tinghum, 627. Have you . Mr, ^ Spankie’s opinion in evid^ce?rr-No, I 

.-Sk}.'u.p. believe not.. ■■ - ^ 

. — 62K E»v^8 ^ construction to it that it will not bear ?r-I should wish 

I 7 *julyi 834 . the jpastigo tp lhe i^c^rlf 

[Mr. SpanWs opinion was here read b^ ^r. Peacock, when it ap^ared that 
; were, *' he abould hiaVlP *d recommend^^ 

i/Tfee post-office contract before rcfern^d^^ls^^ differently understood by 

Mr. peacock and myself ; but in point j^ftt^^slthe inisconstru(gipo of jd>at agrro- 
ment was on the part of the postmaster<]g^^f ^ ^ it wouliHie hard to pnnisfa 

nie .fbr his want of attenUon or inten|get^ ; and in reality, though ^t^^^ 
was excessive by its breach^ I never ha 4 r^n 4 ed^^ anything for the losses 
of the past ; ana when the contract wa^i^ekpiied, the would not renew 

it on the revised scale, ao as tQ^ye ii^i'the^^^ 

629. Did you make any claim upon the C^verhinent for jthc difference?--- Yes; 
that was the subject of a correspondence. 

630, What was tlm ,fcP^y t^Io substance I believe it was, that with respect to 
'the past, they coidd i)Ulllt.e no alteration, and that they would give the postmaster- 
general orders to revise the contract for the future ; but when the period cau)e it 
was not renewed at all. : ; 

Passing from this to the next topic touched on, namely, the minute of Lord 
Hastings, which was adverted to in a letter b’cm Ben^V to the Court in England, 

* dated 1st of January 1822, it is seen by Mr. Peacibck’l own statena^t^ that Lord 

Hastings viewed the banishment of ag edl|tor without a jg^t excessive 

punishment. He says, “cases may which tlie removal 

would be the total ruin of the individual i^He adds, “ the call for the enforcement 
of such a penalty should be therefoc^hroadly visible.” He afterwards calls it “ an 
overwhelming severity V* and he amits that nothing 1 had yet written or published 
deserved to be so punished. The despatch itself, and the passage referred to, (para. 
67O, will be found at page 47 in Appendix IV. I may mentij|i> here a fact 
that will be referred to in the speeches of Mr- Douglas Kinnaifd , and Lord John. 

Hussell hereafter, that after my arrival in l^laDd; aiid consequently when all my 

offences were fully known to Lord Hastings, he wrote a letter to Mr. Douglas 
Kinnaird, ^viog him his authority to make public mention of its contents, in which 
he says that I had never, during all ' his stay in India, written anything which be 
thought deserving of so severe an infliction ; nor did he believe, if We had each 
remained longer, I ever should have so done. So much for the opinion of Lord 
Hastings. 

Mention was made by Mr. J?eacock of a general order, issued from .the Horse 
Guards by the Duke of York, and published in Indi^ prohibiting all the officers 
of the army from writing or publisbihg in the newspapers there. Such an 'order 
might be binding on those in the military s<^ice, l^t it could not surely be held' 
binding on me ; though I believe 1 may ad^^ ^ai; after its publication in India, foe, 
it bears date June 1822, no military lett^;^oWn to me as imeh, were published ; 
at lea|t none of any note ; though l^nny^^ offence would be, not mine, hut 

that of the officers writing theii^ as Ui|ey3^'!|^ forbiddeji tq> 

write; and on. them alone was „ 

631. In point of fact you were ct^oisant of the ex^fence that order 

I cannot say distinctly that I wh$ ; 1 hava.s noi doubt foa^^ piublished in tba 

newspapers ; 1 should have deemed it pbiigStmy iipnh hHlttary officers alone. 

632. Was not it a genefol otdidf .rr^^ . , 

-633. WJl 8 not it binding up^ W certainly not; 

unli^;th^|^efo.foitUaryoffic«^^. - . y ' x 

Aft^r, this, a, seclod Adam, Mr, Bayley and 

Mri Vntidall ^ Said fo np British public in 

iimifotinn.'^kpl’tl^#!^4h:<^lcbt^^^^ fuai|*tikiiig 

all tbp and Cfofop|ihy?s?mfdl-;a^ tliereijife 

more 

as much as ^ Sopp^ing^^^ 1^^^ trUe foiat 

there were is forge enough W 

the enjoyment maid ; the of makirg tbem^^^^k^ 

niMbt comendhd' ^an|: that tifo smaiin^ef ah assembly 

wtip a reaspn^whyi^it tiraS;t!i^ Sh^;w of debate, -nor the fewness 
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of the ^fwAwgiam; 

fully «»thei!ilialj||aiits of «y8?iW%^“^^ 




'.||f:',;tl^^;P^iaUioa of 



tion, was one of tho puipoolod^ ^f ifte court* autfjsat aloi^^ , ^— 

he utt^fed;’it<"'; 

weight^^ 0UUli% 

who Was suppii^Mbh the when a^; 

on the oocasion x^Att}o^«hirgiifUhi^i^r4^<^;;:l^^ 

whether it bad^the thrbu^ the 

press* .uses these -^press ^th«;t-''.S‘f^ ■ 'i ■.''•••'• .'■••■»:<■ ■''•■''■’■'■•■ ■■’■’/''’■• '■;•;■ 

The the^^ :.^.,'v.;.i 


'* His Lordship the 

tion of th^ -*o«w.ts'’ .pf thi;^W!e, ;%(&>>, 4vjti^.;.G^ 

with the liberty of. the press al^tj^ete%; OpyeirrtiUent ^ 

advice and sanction of the authonties M home*; h^ fsl^Mbed that 

dered that a fr^ 'pfehs. ,hr: i®e hf puBli^tfeu ' fftfeput e previoUt cehsoisbipi, wat 

calcolated.to.;^r0^h(»\lhh^''.i^bod^^ '" _ •' 

Sir Francis 


Sir jp’rancM hilaOnUghten* ;in‘^^^^^ cm the IttiUnSta^ law the ptess iti 
contended ^at it was not repugnant io the law^ of England* hecppsiu eyei^<ht^ 


itiTiiidia* 


having a pfintiM j^a was 


th 


to mark dif^e^'heiwji^ Sa# whether dny 


> di# Chitnihittee 


more dissinnlar. In 

that all pi^i 
ButanyuDafi 

andv hev^di^t: he 

prevent 


India ti^ U 
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J. resolutions Strife^ ^ scar<ji^'li|^tbiag of pubHe intei^ 

Esq. M.v. that cooU^^nif^cos^ at all in the oolobDs o£ 0 

'•^*' " ' — Mr; PeacOOk’s statttafcntV ^^e 

*7 *i"*y » 834 . ptsHdanjeoiMin^ Gdoi^ 

Jafiuajry]i 833 , H appears that the Directors sant up a letter 

d^roPiccg^lbe freedom of the Xiidiaa pvisn;^ltiU of e\dly 

toieHf^t them in putting it do#ii TdsifcB$:; tiie Board tumcd a deaf ear; and 

thoigb apply to PiariameRi' ^ lai^er r jpds^ 

ciush this dreaded evil,* nO'sach^apptkadeui^^'was jounle; eidiert^^ 

uttnecessary or tliought hkety tO' be ttffSdcbeHfu]^;#P^£^ at'^oiicaof^^^ 

that the evil was not so great bad been prclendedr that the law as it 

stood was sufficient to repress every abuse, ptOirkled vk- w CaecutiOft, 

which was all I contended for; from fee^tmkg^to eni^ja^ 

An event now occUired; the history wtd^ if as^t^ it ia to the Gom;- 

mittee, and as it will be when made known to the pui^ ; I 
at Fife House. This took place on t^ 1st of Mamh 1823,^^ o 
that 1 was setting sail frcdn India; a^ a banished umil This meeting Was attended 
by Lord Liverpool, Mrs Ganmng, Mn Wynti; die Chairmatt and Deputy Chair- 
mnn of the East Indhi' Company, and Mr* Seqeant Bosaoqttet, their solkitor. 
The object of this meeting was to confer on *udhat should be done to put dow-n the 
freedom of the press in India, and the issue of it was, that the parties named drew 
up a minute, in which tliey declared that they did not think it necessary to apply to 
Parliament ^ any new powers to restrain the Indian press. Lord Amherst, who 
ivas just then going out as the new Governor*general, was encouraged to proceed to 
the removal from the country of any offending editor, without any particular degree 
of delinquency being assigned; this being left entirely to "bis discretion, and he 
being assured of the fullest suppmrt from the Government at home, as well as of the 
East India Directors,, in any measure be might tliink necessary for this purpose. 
But even in this document no idea is suggested Of the SQspeDSion of the ulleiiding 
.lournal, or the destruction of the property so invested, as a fit punishment for the 
ofience. In the minute of the Secret Committee of the India House on this doeu- 
inent, which minute is datedbn the 4th of March 1823, only three days afterwards, 
tile Court concur in thinking that Lord Amherst should have all the support wdiich 
the Government here could give him to restrain the liberty of the press in India ; 
but even in this also not the least idea is thrown out of the propriety of suppressing 
any Journal or destroying any property, the utmost extent of punishment contem* 
plated by either party being the removal from India of the offisndtng editor. In 
the letter of the Board of Control, dated the 5th of April 1823, in answer to* the 
letter of the India Directors of the lyth of January, the Board say that it was not 
thboght desirable to apply to Parliament for stronger powers than already existed ; 
but in the mean time Lord Amherst had sailed fbr India with the secret instrac- 
tions gjven him at the secret meeting at Fife House iii bis pocket, as bis authority 
and guarantee few any measure he might think fit to pursue^ as far as the removal 
of binding editors could accomplish his end ; but I again repeat that this was the 
laigest measure of punishmenf then rn ffie conteinplafibn of any par^ for the very 
worst offences that, cbnldv he cmnffiltted^Cthroq^^ t^^^ Indian pre% and friis was 
severe enough, though as the Committeie wil), 1 am sure, admit, it was nothing in 
comparison with the annihilation of all his fei^une andl; future pt^pacts awpecadded 
to the banishment itself. In this letter t^e Board fuittheir say, that/ - much stronger 
reasons than any yet assigned would W requisite to induce the Parlfeiaent to give 
larger powers to the Inman Goyernhiimf them tfiore : posremed already for 

restrainine the Indian press ;** anil Ier;ffih Gballia^^e bh^re, t^ 
is when all fhe StrdngesV reasons affoi^ cbndulct were felly before 

theffi; they wei® acqUafeteff; wjNIjveveiy onO; 

pKifibed o^m %e GalbU^^^^ that dh whieS 

allpardes fib^wfi|^mfr;i;o/^ solmreaIdmiibttt|iyen^fey^ 

Imbk tbi^r e^rilef mbre'i^^ 

ficient feimunt dffeppe U^||i8t m^- air if nfehy 

demeanors- wbuM f mfifee:; ^ biie capital: ttaffibg erriirs ambUnt 

to.one oyeit:Whaimfetj|i^^ 

I have nqWj/ L liweeve* gone over his 

'^ument'on the-'^^ti/day^bf his: addrewiilhff the:-Comiiiifi^i!^"'namelyi: 'Friday.:the 
1 lib instant/ affef of statemeni 

I heed not dwell on the false prOphemeS with Which the letters and the minutes 

that’ 
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that be iTiiad were 80 w<midj|^l» .t>vertoii;«ed if a free press wjw^ SucHt^har. 

permitted in Indie I and -dtet^ e a^ouid never^^^ b^ E«q. m,p. 

* allowed free discuasioR . to e»y dffejifr xiababiiwats;^^o — 

subjects bolding that doii»roo»,|b^ the»e predietioiw, so easy to put %tb, * ^ "34- 

and ao^mpoaidbla to be have be^ aipply refuted by 

that best ddnector^ 0 f ett erro««(^Tif»ef^^^^^^^ 

latitude ae hi tfrc^^ce £ left Indian imd yet not only does our 

empire in tfaed^st was neyer mote bnn and Stable tlum at ibd preseot 

moment^ when 8^ tbedl^naoc^ of discusstoo has been tried 

upon it, and fouBd togive'ifcataJWtoy and st^^ . 

In opemng the fHeceedingso day on wl^b Miv^Pee^ addribteed 

the Committee, namely, Tne^ iSth^ after another days 

i^m his first statemanl^ that g^ti^naa^^^r 

what might by consumed as; a ;^ai^ of oiicial confidence on his part in 

bis prodnci«^< ^n $fiarel ;MiQ the ori^nal which he pro* 

duced was not only marked seo^ hut was enjoined to he kept most secret; mid at 
. the time of Mr^Peacock’s producing it theie were not, he beijeved, more than five 
persons then living wlio bad any idea whatever of the existence of such a paper. 

Uc considered that the producdon of the document was essential to the ends of 
justice, and: thetefora he brought it forward, In order that the East India (^oifiany 
might not be exclusively blamed for that winch was in fact the act of the King’s 
Government, who bad furnished Lord Ambemt with the secret iostructions aUiKicd 
to. Mr. Peacock considered that the King’s Government having done this, Utey were 
bound to support the Com'pany tbrouipii ml the consequences of il; which they had, 
ills true, done, up to the present time, but which they would not do if they bow 
turned round upon the Company, and recommended tliem to give me compen- 
sation. On this 1 will. merely remark, that as far as 1 am' myself concerned, and 
as far as my injuries are the object of inquiry and, I hope, redress, it is not of 

much momcDt to whoin P etia itidehtcd for, them^ It umy he to the King’s Goveni- 

ment of that day, of which Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning were at the head ; it 
may be to the India Directors then in power at the India House, several of whbm 
are now- no more ; or it may be to the audiortties in India, one of whom, Mr. Adam, 
has paid the debt of nature: but by whomsoever inflicted, the stroke has fallen on 
my devoted head ; and as, whether 1 am the victim of the errors or tfie oppressions of 
the one or the other, it can in no degree invalidate the reality or lessen the extent 
of Diy losses, so 1 hope it will not be permitted in any degree to weaken my claims 
to redress. ' 

AVe next arrive at the minute of Mr. Adam, in which he enters on his justifi- 
cation of his conduct in banishing me from Iddia ; and in speakiog;:of this, 

Mr. Peacock read froin a^printed pamphlet, which he said; was well known to be 
written by Mr. Adam, mid published at the Government press of Calcutta, as 
copies of it had been sent home to England^ as bis, to his numerous friends, to put 
them in possession of the strong parts of his case. Now it is somewhat remarkable, 
that while the constant cry of eomfdaint used by Mr. Adam and bis party against 
the Indian press was, tbat ite publications were anonymous, and tbat there was no 
ascertaining t}m cri^ibility or value o f their . statements, beqaui^ of their anonymous 
character, he was himself cpmaiittSiig the imry offence of which he complain^. 

This pamphlet, which was fpU of cris^iatory accusations against myself and others, 
was anonymoqs. It had ho name of author, printer or puldisber, and was Oidy 
inferred to bC the work of some functionary high in office^ from its contents add tlte 
expensive style of ^ntiog; executed asi it was at the Government Gasmte press. 

But what vvill Ite sai<f bf an aettng GoveTnor-gej^ral, frfr Such Mr. Adaoi Was at 
the time, appeiliit^ to the very public ih India wh^ exlsfrmce.he:: deni^, through 

press whose .pow^ Ite. in an anonymous ferm,l wbic^ had again , 

^nd ccmweaini^jr^^eie;^^ ss^ W^re, neidim: prinmr 

or puhihlmr attached, wqrfc), ?thoii|^ frie “I great ofiender,” ter 
so Mr. Adam may in -^is initimoft 

duced a lavV Ci^p^ling^a and j^dbli^em te affix th^^^ names and places 

of abode to ahythi%:a^ihii^^ On ]^ih fif hjBa^ fines for each omission, 

and/confiscatiem qf alf jiiiefif imprisonment besMes 

surely; ite'^ nO cbo^ dm of banishing me from Iqdia ter 

so hatmlcm ah ari^emi iffiat Oa i^r^fl|^^a^p^ihtmeht, 
contempt add ihdij^mion towaidf of Mr; Adw (for b^ 

it remarked, he was merely hoWihg OflScejreo uanpore tiU his successor arrived), thkf 

0.54. s 2 ^ ' he, 
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/. be, Mr. Ada^w, Ui^lf fpuM It |i^ owfi 

lisq. M:r. of oiiw ibidtictj ^ 

r* col<MSii|e^#iyiiife^^ ttftd aii «tt wWich iti Itself «fi^, * 

7 1 ^4. langiiagp^ofipliie can do, bow str^ the £seUng affiMnst 

be^ ii^en by fahnself, tb^ d^ anyth6T|| vab; 

ailli^ to ttittpn^cxisteirtpubiib tfatio^ jvir^ tbbt 

bf Mr, Adarna, iby 
nj|^in{fnent IS said to be gtbss 

brb th® Wbrds whieh Mr. 

iifblw^cre j but to koow^ their is neceasary to 

aacertiiin what was Mr. Adain’s atandarb^ ; ccaidtiet ; ' for 

vrheh this is asceiiained, Itinay^^pear 

conduct which be irbuld cfaarac(eHsi^ by these ti^ highly Kbiiourable 

and praiseworthy.*' 1 Wlll j^v^^thejObrainittee an exi*^^ 

a copy of which I hbid in niy bihid, cta^ Conninttee will findj; m 

every respect with that prodcr^ by 'Mfi Pcacbcb* and they will there see that 
the mere fact of my bavii^ dec^dea an article of «rhich I knew the Government 
had disapproved, that is, "^rslstlng in (^pOSltipn Ip the opinion of the Government, 
for it was nothing mor^ was /* an act, than which it was not possible to conceive 
abydiing more gross andipsolting.” This was Mr,' Adam^ standard^ andlnterpretcd 
into ordinary ianguage,tf would mean nothing more than, that dny man presuming 
to didTer in opinion from his authority irps guilty of a delib^^ The 

passive is So curious, that 1 wilh with the permission of the CommUtee, read it 
entire. It will be found at pa^ 36 of the p^phlet^ and is as follows i 

’ '* In the Jeurnsl immediately preceding it was an article in the editor’s own name, on 
the subject of the letter of which Ideutenant-colonel .Bobison was the author. It was 
a professed defence of that letter, and of the tnoUves of the writer, although Mr. Bucking* 
hum knew at the time that it had incurn^ the displeasure of Government, by his being 
obliged to give up the author. The occasion: was artfully taken, of exciting by an antici* 
pation the sympathy and commiseration of the public, and he had again the etfrontery to 
quote the qualified declaration of the Governoi^n.eral in favour .of a free press, in defence 
of the general tone of his papery notwithstanding the repeated intimations he had received, 
that the recorded Eegulations of Government were to be. the rule of his conduct. It is 
not possible to conceive a more ^oss and open insult to Government than the publication 
of this defence of*a paper which he knew Itad edited its displeasure. This was not done 
in a letter address to Government, wheir he might ba stm|K>8ed to be justified in using 
such arguments as Would best help bis cause, but In the race of the public, to whom the 
fact of his having been required to give up 1m \autbor was no secret; thus openly and 
deliberately defying authority, and appealing to tbejmblic.agamst a measure of the Go* 
^veinmCnt. By his defence of lieutenanhcolonel Robson's letter, he became equally 
responsible for it (even if the publicatioo bad not made him .so) with the author, and the 
same measure of punishment ought to bate been dealt opt to . both. He could not plead 
the surrender of the author’s name in mitigation, as that pubiicaiion was subsequent to 
that act, nor was there the smallest room tm exculpatiom If this Had been a new offence 
and suitably atoned for, it ought have been passed, over % a liberal and indulgmit Govern* 
meht ; but the vmious recorded offences of Mfo BttckiBgham! of a similar character, the 
frequent wariiiogs he had Ha^ the gmat indulgonce he .had e^iipeiienced, the coutiqued 
‘ and increasing offensiveimw of his puhlioaUoRS;^ their fdein otgect, aod, ubpye all. the 

extensive mischiefs wiMch Uiey had occasionad and woulq contihue to produce^ seeme<l fo 

impose on Government the peewity of putting it out of his power to pufsUe tbab course, 
and by the same act to vindicate its own authority which he Imd been.ao:!^^^ 
to dely with impunity.’’ v v- .. *;•> 

TIk whole pa^ege has teen read nt the renoest' of ;iui honourable 
its full bearing tnay be seen ; tetr If the Cji^ tjdH refer to the parts on 
whkh X dwel^. they wiU see that Mr# A^am aay^^^^^ 

, a insult bf h defence 

of wluch' ^ terty sq 

• the . 

opettl^^h.dd#lib^i(ilJ|Jtedefy';it8'autnofifyf%^h^^ 

only fbr^hiiaXKe 'cirtehisti^^^ from 

.a youth,: 

with sopnemel^^r hlhiietf v^hich^^^^^^ ^ginally, 

I believe, hun^he Indi gli^ie. I 

of any om, 'biff mtee of to my 

o#o cause cteipeihne tq^ahbw, that these teriAs of 

to hiy conduct in editing the Calcutta Joujrnhl, are ef Very iittte weight, as they are 

equally' 
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equally applicable to the mdttct of ever^ editor In the world who, in every nunibqr 

of h» pejp^,- appeal* : to the pubKc ag^st some of the Ooverntnehtj 

and tiiifc in ?Mr. Adara^s view* is guilty of “ openly and deliberately defying - , : ' :-:^p 

-authonty.’^.v.:/: 

To showj However, what wa« thought by others as well as inyself of Mr. AdamV 
defence^ 1 may mention that copies of it were sent hotne to. loany M^^ 

House of to discussibns expected there, and to 

interest tlmm ust Mi't AdomV.favour. One of these was sent, to Mv* Penman, 
present Tord Ohiefr Jnst^ the King’s Bench, and he avowed publicly* that 

itottgb' hoBoti hsOOn-a S^^^ “■od an intimate friotid of Mr. Adam, it was 

impossible to remi^i^is deifonce Without finding, in the very document itseljf, sufBqIem 
proofe: <rf All who .know the present tord Chief 

Justice wilt attach due weight to 1 will content myself for the 

present with reading only that part of his speech which refers to the part in ques- 
tion f bu^ with the permission of the Committee, 1 will precede it by some Other * 
declarations of opinion delivered on the same occasion, as properly part of the evi- 
dence on my .case. The occasion was when Mr. Lambton first brhught my case 
before the consideration of the Housepf Coinmons, on the 25tb ofMay 1824. 

Mr> after- detailing the principal parts of the case, concluded by saying, 

'1 bave thus, as I conceive, epufined niysclf to a clear and distinct narrative of this case, 
andl trust t . have succeeded in making it intenigible without encumbering it with details. 

I shall refrain on the present occasion from making any remarks on the general question 
as to the advantage or a free press in India, and the more particularly, because it is my 
intention early in the ensuing session to call the attention of the House to the subject. I 
mean to move for the appointment of a committee to inquire bow far the existence of a 
free press is an advantage or injury to our Indian possessions. At present 1 shall confine 
myself strictly to the ease; of the petitioner, who has been the victim of the most cruel * 
oppression, hot warranted by sound policy or expediency, but arising from a wanton and 
aggravated spirit of despotism. If such things are allowed to go unredressed, it is idle to 
talk of the respoiisibility of* the Indian Government. Ido maintain that this petitioner has 
suffered from the grossest tyranny, and that to suffer the repetition of such practices is to 
endanger the very existence of the empire.*^’ 

Mr. Hume said, he had resided long enough in India to know what good might be 
produced by the liberty of the press, and he had ho hesitation in saying, that Iroin tlie time 
Mr. Buckingham set up his paper his proceedings operated beneficially for India. It 
taught the En^ish people in that country *0 state their opinion on passing events, when 
they saw that wose events were contrary to the interests of the public. When Government 
misconducted itself gentle bints Were given* which produced very salutary results. He 
■challenged the enemies of Mr. Buckingham to look over the file of the Calcutta Journal 
during the four years v^en it had- been under the control of that gentleman, and to find 
a sin^e artiofe half so 'scurrilous as those which constantly appeared in the Indian John 
Bull, a paper which was actually set up by the servants of the Government. The Secre- 
tary of the’ Govemtnent|,apd other persons in office, were connected with it. The John 
Bull in En^and, bad ks it was, did not equal Its namesake in scurrility.'' 

" Sir Oerlu JPor&M b%ged to offer a few observations on the; question before the 
House. In the first place, he would take the liberty to read extracts from two letters 
which he had received from, a Very inteliigenr and roost respectable British resident at 
Calcutta, Mr. John Palmer, which Would roiow the estiroation in which. Mr. Buckiugbam 
was held by -that genijethan. The hohourable ihepiber then read the following extracts of 
tbe lett^i's mentldhed, the one dated on the ist and the other on the lytb of March 1823, 
from Calchtht* ' 

isi^ ;!' present my friend, Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal, to 
your notice and; friendly offices, under a full persuasion that yoUr judgment of him upon 
acquaintance will justify the liberty t assttine iro recommending a banished man to you. 

The whine aliout the^hfixard of fine d^ in Hiis .coi^ttry will receive your contempt, 

whilst that infinito benefit mast to int^ests of all 

eo^afies. for iim’ini^gehce.’' ^ 

“ .lyth, has^;:r^ to"a j^w of the East lndik Directors, 

without fear of l^rng;<^hsidei^; hh mcehdiary, a^ m^ spirit. 1 am 

sarisfied. of tnfiueh^ uf a free press everywhere. I believe the Calcutta Jour- 
nal has j request your notice of Mr. Buck ingham. 

Who* l-^elfeVe, ihCipito of att catumny,^^ your good offices and protec- 

tioh^ Mr*^Buildrihghai*\{p?t very^inadeqaate da^^ in *n action, for libel ^ 

•againiet ihe Jcdth .&uli, iAob^^^ spoke .of &eW- malice' with abhorrence.' - ; ■ 

the jroci||h^h;t;of Mff he placed the qidsi perfect reliance, and the sentiments 
, vdiich\^a/^d exjptot^d'Werd suffid^ prove Mr;:; Buckingham was a genUeraan who 

>t}id nof 'dewirve thewvere treahihdh^^ 

" Sir haid, bk Heard with great Satisfadtion the opinions Whi<^ had been 
'Uttetod Hy uie hdadUiuMe geiwlemkh who had ju^ sat dowh, but be had yet heard nothing 
to palliato the act of tytunny (for he could call it by no other name) which had been com- 
0.54. S 3 . fitted 
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initted against Mr. He feU bound to declare grew 

than that which his 'hondurahlc ffiend had. brought fomard .had aieyw 

the notice ef the. HouW* and declared that his peculiar motiy$l|b]r 

honoerable rhember near hiitt (Mr. Larnbion) , not to rest conWh^d/vit^^^ hiafwlf 

in the next se$si6n to discuss the general question of a free pr^ ibr indii^ but id give the 

p^ddher^ during the present session, the. advaotaga of his taleeds in«n:'mdtioh^s^^ 

'dtri^ted'.<tQ the handrfiip. of his. case. . .V .v,. 

' ' ''^^ehonoarabte chairman of ihe.iC!buti o( Pirectois bad . said 
jfp^^ the House absolutely of .nothing epcAsen of 'VwarjD^gs’* given (of 

h^te but there was no account df lhe .c.harg;e made t^nst Mi* BucM 

(hear), of the charge upon which he had '^en^ s to England. He was warned about 
this, and warned about that. But w^bat did ne t^modtt where was hts fault^^^^^r^’' 

' ** QuiShani 


pelator?QuihuBindicii8lQubtesteprolMiyit1^' 

Nil homm. ; Verbosa et grandis epistbla wed 
■'A capreis." — 

And ^ulta'might be added, for. there Were mqretba oneof these letters to which the 
displeasure of the Governinapt had been directed. It might be, that the rentarks which 
he made were very proper and hecessary. No doubt the comments of a public writer 
were not often palatabae td ^dte whose acts were ooiUmentiMl upmif No dduht there 
were epistles upon epistles, and they were most probably urged and repeated v/hen the 
editor was fairly, properly, and most laudably (unployed in exposing their very proceedings. 
Those warnings were no ;proof of odences against law,. Of Mr- Adam’s character, toe 
(Sir Francis Burdett) knew nothings but he was j ustified from his acts in conciuding that 
there was sufficient to raise a suspicion as to his motives. It was imputed as an odenoe 
to Mr. Bucktnghain that he had found fault with the appointment of Hr- Bryce; yet 
that very appbintmerit the Oirectors rescindedy and members of the church to which Dr. 
Bryce belonged found fault with him for accepting it. The question for the House was, 
not merely whether Mr. Adam had exceeded the Tetter of bis power, but whether .he had 
exercised that power with due temberauce and discretion; whether be bad used tiie authority 
fairly for the purposes to which it was intended to be applied f The object before the 
House at present was the relief of a particular indiyidnai, whom he considered to have 
been treated with a cruelty unmerited, and almost unparalleled. Situated as Mr. Bucking- 
ham had been, the most incessant anxiety to conform himself to the Regulations (hovvv 
ever slavish) imposed upon him, would have been insufficient to ensure hts security. No 
charge of any description, but that he bad neglected certain warnings (.whatever they 
were), was made out against him; and for this neglect, his property and perhaps his 
pro8|>ects were to be destroyed.” 

Mr, Denman contended, that the concluding observations of the right honourable 
gentleman who had j.uat sat dowm a^d the opening obseryations of the Itight honourable 
the President of the BoaM of Control were founded on a complete fallacy. The right 
honourable gentleman had mis-stated both the law and the fact. He seemed to suppose, 
that Mr. Buckingham had contravened the law, and that it was in consequence of that 
coutravention he had been expelled from India. That was not the fact. Mr. Buckingham 
bad contravened no law ; he had not even contravened the Marquess of Hastings’s Kegu- 
lations ; nor tiid even a breach of these incur penalty of embarkation for England. 
Important as he held the liberty of the press to be, that formed but a small part of the 
question under . consideration, and yet upon that point a more mistaken no^n had never 
existed than that which led to this outmge upon the person of Mr. Buckingham. Un- 
doubtedly to talk of a press, and that press not free, was to talk of a secret enemy instead 
of an open friepd. Bu.t that was not th.e single questum bMore them : the q^uestiop was 
not why the press was hqt unrestramed hi lodia, but why, fhere being laws regulating the 
press, in the eyeut Of any violation of ffiose laws; was not the violator pursued in the 
proper and regular course of justice ? When he heard the honourable (Chairman of the Court 
of Directors talk of the five warnings which Mr* fiki^higham Imd roceiyi^ the 

commission of the ojfence with wKicli he was ch&rged, it naturally occurred, to him to ask 
the honourable Chairman why ffie offender bkd not been brought into a court of justice. 
He would answer that. HnleSs iffie. power vVero iffiowed freefy, at hothe und ahroad, of cau- 

vassing the.cQndnctofpersdns^^m auibqtiiiy* ^Micdnti0tryroMd^^^^ todte amoreabumihg form 

than that of speech, and, swell inte daug^ upon, every oCcaaio^ (ffie time that Mr. 
Bnekinghtiim%as c^rged with the ofteooe itt^^ an uction in the 

Siiprenie Court agwnst the pmptiete^ of tlm Bull ttewspaj^r* l^: yrhom an actiotv» 
had aN)i> haen uro«i^h^ against him, ap ffiat he^ i^ 

" v#»tant>cbuutj||/a^^^ wau fpexhaps .on 

w»»-hombte 

^ ihttWM# into thieboup^ thatTMIah he, 

for,oneVwaahdt^WapwiiA,tb;hreAthe..-.-;,-..-;%Kvr:iv^io 
‘V He institutad into: 

Buokingbam had i^periebCeA ^ it haff beuh^UUsidereo necMsCry'to sub^it tka of* 

indiyiduals situtd^;\aa);Mf*' Euokingh^ situated court 

yea’s favour, that lu ; the airil action which he bad himself brought: ffir a libel on his 

character, • 

■ ■ 1 
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With; ireiphpt ii4'Ahapjjpii& that 

of hie, aad;.he,r«Ki(itehted''Am hhy ;of' a:hKMt'|tetiip^,s^ 

NeyeAli^eahhhteiiti|A4(!dtefdi-.!th'!iil^dh:\tte»;-^seiA;eeeeteotf'^y;Ai^^ 

have: coti^tted: r^V' hf >ih^' .idoai cthel, 'Qjp^rpsnte' 'aipAuhjpstafiahte'tteW 
known t& hiiye;%eeh'^^^^^^ a ^iiiiah gcVitfitdt: to' the Mstd^ee'o^f fnicM 

as they wem (hparjf*; Was bis Cditvduef in 'the trahsacdciin ^ftntev^tei|^V^ 

rei 



himeelf. he bad pu^isbad; his Aetense ; and ho" eeuld iteadv dbid 

finding in it Mr. Ada^s ^n ®ondeinttaddnV iuid^ieel^ the; aihi^^ 
power.which be had «xeroised.H ' •* -s- "o ■■•.'■ '■■*^\%“-''t^'-';^-’‘^;>/>.; '’r''' 
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and therefore r shall iJnly saji- tbat''::#beh ^ 

again applied to my stnctAres dfl;d)e doiKlsH^pLd^A^ti^^ 

it will be rehidttibercA tiiaithe®® Wrtns meaiKpbly tbdt^i yhbtdfed^ 

supremacy of the Ibw^ as sbperior W e^bitraiiy^wer j'^ hR^’i^t L 

jury the birth-fighVof every Bntish.nubjectjrofyhfc^ to be.depriyed 

in any part of flis Majesty's dominibns. ‘ . . / 

It was tidxt assailed by Mri Peacock, that tbddgb O^r fii'yce. tvas 
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libels on my private cbaractor, whtdh A'®W. ^haf^^ 

cious to be thought of y^itte>ut hOfrof , yet that there had been a sabs^eient; wdit^ 
against the CateuRa Jbumal^^^ f^^^ libeds cni the 'citeractite' o£l I>r fifyee, - ami tha;^ le 
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of my embarkatic# ftoh^Imi^rto ttedbl bad; 1^ 

In the next Alace, X cteioted no speciied dbh^ whatever* andXfet *»hoo 

rnpedsvawaidod to;tohi Ori^Biyte^tei^^^ 
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tenance him ; than which nothing is more repugnant to English law* or more abhorrent to 
Englishmen.”* Report of the trialSn the Supreme Court of Calcutta, April 7th.. 18*3. 

Judgment of Sir Jraucts ilfec«ag/4/c«, the Judge. 

" That the plaintiff was entitled to just damages was undeniable; that he had suffered 
no special damage was avowed, and special damages a^^rdingly were not claimed. To 
his Irf)rdship*s nund there was no question of the malice' of the writer in the John BuU 
towards Mr. Buckingham. It was true Mr. Buckingham had appealed to th& public, but 
^ did not apidy to he eipelled from aociety, and his friends to be proscribed. Really, to 
his lordship’s minti, they were roost malicious libels. He could not speak of them without 
horror. If he conceived that Mn Buckingham bad suffered in his newspaper* or in bis 
mind* bis Lordship would award liim the moit ample and -exemplary damages; but as spe* 
cial damage was not pleaded, he did not consider heavy damages necessary. Concluded 
hie Lordship, * Let the plaintiff have 1*000 rupees damages, and costs.”* Report of the 
trial in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, April 7th, 1823. ^ 

It is worthy of remark, that though the Government were most sensitive as to 
any breach of the circular of restrictions, which forbade the discussion of political 
topics, they were just as relaxed in their license of private libel, although one of 
the prominent prohibitions of the circular was to forbid the insertion of any matter 
coming under the head of personal scandal or calculated to excite dissentions ia 
society. This rule was broken every day by Dr. Bryce and others, who published 
the most bitter end virulent attacks on myself and friends, but because they eulogized- 
the Government they were therefore unmolested in their career. 

This brings me to that part of Mr. Peacock’s statement in which he says, that 
when I contended that the circular restrictions had never been made law until tliey- 
had been erected into a Rule and Regulation, by being registered in the Supreme 
Court, I had forgotten that they never bad been so registered, but that they 
emanated from the licensing law, which had. This, I think, is in substance the 
same thing. Before the 5th of April 1823, when 1 left the country, they never 
had any force of law, and therefore it was no legal offence to disregard them, even 
if 1 had done so, which I deny. But after the 5th of April, they, for the first 
time, became law, by virtue of their emanating from a licensing Act, passed through 
the Supreme Court in the usual way, which still leaves the great grievance of iny 
case unaltered ; namely, that I was banished, without trial, for the pretended in- 
fringement of a set of Regulations for the press, which were not lawful when I was 
said to have offended them, and were only made lawful after my punishment had 
transpired, making me, therefore, the- victim of their es post facto application. 
Speaking of this licensing law, Mrl Peacock says,, it was appealed against before 
the Privy Council in England by myself, and the appeal was dbinissed with costs ; 
from which he would infer that their present lawfulness was established beyond all 
doubt.\ ' But, besides their having been subsequently rejected at Bombay by the 
Judges of the King’s Court there, as repugnant to the laws of the realm, even 
after the decision of the Privy Council, which would make their legality somewhat 
doubtful ; besides this objection to them, 1 say, I do not now wonder in the least 
degree at the Privy Council dismissing the ^peal ; for, according to the maxim of 
Mr. Peacock himself, the secret meetine at Fife>hoiise, which armed Lord Amherst 
with powers for crushing tlie press in India, morally pledged the King’s Govern- 
ment to uphold that of the Company in every act. they might commit in conformity 
with these instructions; and therefore many of the members of the same Govern- 
ment still continuing in office, their sympathies were more likely to go with the 
Privy Council than with the appellant ; and the case being rather of a political than 
a civil nature, their decision was guided by reasons of state policy, which would not 
have operate had no such secret meeting as that ugned at Fife-house existed.. 
But state policy and strict legality are of course very different things. 

'Phe next case adverted to was the case of Mr. Arnot, and the correspondence^ 
betiveeiii the Court of Directors and the Indian . Goyehiipent . upon that subject was 
read, |n whieh bis removal from India is mentioned, and in which the Court assign, 
as their, reasons for remunerating him by a grant <^1,500/. the fact that his 
losses were such as were not contemplated by the Indian Government when they 
removed him, and ^erelbre they were repaired. I hope the Committee wiU..|)ear 
with me While I mention a few of the particulars of l|||r, Arnofs case. That ^ifev:.^ 
dividual was residing in India without a licence, and was employed by me in the 
C^Cutta journal as an assistant, at a weekly salary. On my leaving India he was 
continued in the office as one of the assistant editors. In that capacity he wrote. 

more • 
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more severe articles than 1 had ever done, and 
no licence. He resisted this order and took refuge in the Danish settlement of 
Scrapore. There even he resisted the orders of the Government, and was ultimately 
taken by military officers and confined in the Fort of Calcutta. He was put on 
board the Fame, for England. That ship touched at fiencoolen, near which place 
she caught fire, and Mr. Amot’s clothes and such books or papers as be had with 
him were destroyed. For these lof^s, not occanoned by any act of the Company 
but by the elements, he was awarded by the Court of Directors 1,500 1. Now, 
in the first place, he was unlawfilily resiaiag in India, never having had a licence 

to visit it at all, while I was duly provided with that requisite; in the next place, 
he openly defied and resisted the legal orders of the Indian Government, which I 
never did, as I left the country evM sooner than the date fixed fbr my departure ; 
and lastly, he was so destitute of proper^ on leaving India, not having 10/. when 
he first entered my employiumt, atul but a moderate weekly sataiy afterwards, 
that 300 /. were advanced to him fiom my own funds by my agents there, by way 
of loan, to enable him to pay his 'pasSa^ homeward, while my property was, 
wiien I left India, of the full vsdue of 4O,o0i>/l, and all has been destroyed. Mr^ 
Arnot was remunerated beyond what he ever possessed, while to me even the 
slimiest aid has been denied. 

This brings me to the next fact to which Mr. Peacock adverted, the proceed, 
ings before the Court of Proprietors of India Stock, When a grant of 5,000 L waa 
proposed to be voted to me, as some small esnsthnCe to enable me to ovmcome 
my pecuniary difficulties, bUt by no means iul a jiilt and comj^cte remuneration for 
the far more extensive losses ifiat I had susuuned ; and it was inferred, because 
in the ballot which took place there was a large majority against roe, that this was 
decisive of the merits of the case, the numbers bq^, I believe, 157 in favour of 
the grant, and 400 and upwards against it. But let the Committee consider for 
a moment what the question was. It was fa reality to decide whether I or the 
East India Company were ngHb But Who composed the tribunal of the Judgment ? 
Why, the East India Cumptoy themselves. It was the servants of this body tliat 
were to receive the ceMure if the vote had been carried, and it was the members 
of this body who werd to pa^ die money if the grant dbould pass. It ivill be 
admitted, 1 think, that Something more tlian the merits of the case were icquisito 
to outweigh such odds. But eV«n here it was a great tribute to die excellence of 
my cause to find 157 of the members of this very body voting on my behalf. A 
few extracts from the proceedings of that day will, however, set the subject in 
a much stronger light ; and though 1 wiH ' content myself with reading the requisi- 
tion by which the meeting was call^, and the speech of Mr. John Smith, the 
eminent banker of the city, whose brother was the? a director, I shall, with the 
permission of the Committee, do aS 1 d^ fa the farmer case, namely, put in por*' 
tions of the speeches of other gendemsd on that otxasion aa testimonies to the 
character of roy writinga and qpndulet, aqd therefaro important to toe as evidence 
in this case. The extracts Of rfae proceedings which 1 wish to submit are no 
follow ; . ' ' 
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ordered home because he bad 


** DriMifael tile Bast India Reuse. 

" feast India House, April 7, 

“ This day a special Court of Propnetors was held. 

The minutes of the proceeding of the taStCbolril having beisn read, 

" The chairman informed the CoCvt that it waS made special in {wrmnmce of the follow- 
ing requisition , 

4 London, Manoh 18, i8t6. 


To the bonouraUe the Oourt'of Btreelota of ffis Bast India Company. 

^ '* Honourable Sirs, 

We, the undersigned, pToprietmB of East India stoelt,' qualified, request that you 

will be pleased to call an e^yspeeial general Court WPWrietots, tit which it is our 
intention to submit the foUowing motion : * That the Severe loss of property sustained by 
Mr. Buckingham, in cons^uence of the measurea of the Bengal Qovemment aubsequendy'' ' 
to his departure from India, having involved him in psountary difficulties which it could . 
never have been within the contemplation of the public authorities to occarion, but agefatf 
whjpJiriio human foresight on his part could have provided, and these difficulties having be<m 
greatly augmented by the obstacles which prevented binli ftom returning to Calcutta for a short; 
perioa to wind up bis affairs, the proprietors of East India stock, animated s<dely far-a i^ire 
to relieve that gentleman from the embatvaasment in which he is now unhappily plunged, 
earnestly recommend to their honourable Directors tiiat there be granted to Mr. Buckiag'-' 
• 0.54* T .ham 
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ham, from the funds of the Conipaify, for the purpose of assisting him to surmount bis 
present difficulties, the sum of 5,000/. sterling, oeiug not more than one*eighth part of the 
estimated loss of actual property occasioned by the proceedings adverted to, assuring the 
honourable Directors, that they will meet with the cordial support of thi^ Court in hcfping 
to repair misfortunes' and alleviate sufferings, no doubt unwillingly witnessed and unin* 
tentionally inflicted/ 

We have the honour to be, honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 


Joseph Hume. 
Henry Gahagan. 
Johnmiks. 

C. J » J^oyle. 

W. Maxjield. 


Douglas Kinmird. 
Charles Forbes, 

J. Doyle. 

H. Struchey. 
Joseph Dart, Sec. 


Mr. D, Kinnaird then rose, and spoke as follows: ' In submitting this motion to the 
Court, 1 feel myself relieved from the necessity of stating, at any length, the grounds upon 
which I hope it will receive the support of the Proprietors. The case has been already 
fully discusfied in this Court. Tliose who heard me bring forward the case on a former 

occasion will, I think, give me credit for having endeavoured, bmta ftde^ to establish it upon 
its own merits, unconnected with any collateral question. For myself, and my honourable 
friends who support me, I can say, that in advocating Mr. Buckingham’s cause we have 
had no indirect object to gain, no indirect purpose to serve, and have desired to cast 
reflection in no quarter. If any intention of this kind be entertained by any persons, I for 
one disclaim it ; I have no wish to connect the present question with any other, and shall 
confine myself strictly to following the course wnich I formerly {nirsucd. The Company’s 
servants w^ho have the management of their affairs in India considered it necessary, for the 
good government of that empire, to send this unfortunate gentleman from India, for pur- 
suing, what he (Mr. Buckingham) conceived to be a legitimate course of conduct. Mr. 
Buckingham having been sent from India, die question of his conduct there is at an end ; 

1 have nothing to 00 with it I appeal to the (Jourt on the ground that, after Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s removal from India, his property has been made worse than nothing, by measures 
which certainly were not adopted with a view to his punishment, and were therefore unin- 
tentional ; for it never could have been intended that Mr, Buckingbam should be thus per- 
secuted by the loss of his property. I acquit the Government of any intention to destroy 
Mr. Buckingham’s property. If any person will undertake to say that this was intended 
to form part of Mr. Buckingham’s punishment, I will at once give up the appeal which 
1 now make to the Court. 1 however state, on the part of the Government, 1 make it the 
ground on which 1 stand, that the destruction of Mr, Buckingham’s property was not 
intended by the Government as any portion of the punishment which they indicted upon 
that gentleman, for what they conceived to be the evil manner in which he had conducted 
the press in India. I state tnis broadly, on the part of the Government, and I defy con- 
tradiction. I contend, without meaning to reflect upon anybody, that the loss of property 
which has happened to this unfortunate gentleman was an evil never intended by the 
Government to befal him. This gentleman possesses an unblemished character ; be is pur- 
suing a legitimate purpose in this country, by the succes.s of which he must stand or fall ; 
but whilst he is thus conducting himself, deprived of those resources which he had calcu- 
lated upon as the foundation and sole support of his industrious exertions, instead of pos- 
sessing a property in his paper in India, and his printing establishment there, he is deprived 
of all, and involved in debt also, and all this by the measures of Government, who declared 
that, so long as Mr. Buckingham had any property in the paper or types, a licence should 
not be granted for its publication. The result was, the property of the paper was trans- 
ferred from Mr. Buckingham to other persons, without that gentleman receiving any com- 
pensation for what might be called the good-will of it, I state this without meaning to 
cast reflections upon any one, as the groi^nd of my motion- The motion touches on no 
collateral question, it simply states the case as I have put it; and if any person wishes to 
confine it more strictly to an act of generous compassion, 1 am perfectly willing to adopt 
his suggestions. I have laid before the Court, as succinctly as possible, the grounds on 
which this unfortunate gentleman appeals to a body of his fellow countrymen, the members 
of the most opulent Company in the world. Before I sit down 1 ought to state, that I am 
provided with a requisition, signed by nine Proprietors, praying Uiat the opinions of the 
Proprietors at large may be taken on this question. As an occasion will soon occur when 
a larger number of Proprietors will be in town than probably will be the case for some tim^^ 
I hope the ballot may be fixed for that period.’ The honourable proprietor concluded with 
moving the foilbwing motion : 

• That the severe loss of property sustained by Mr. Buckingham, in consequence of 
the me&ures of the Bengal Government, subsequently to his departure from India, having 
involved him in pecuniary difficulties, not within the contemplation of the public authori- 
ties to occasion, and augmented by the obstacles which prevented him from returning to 
Calcutta to wind up his affairs, the Proprietors of East India stock, aniroated 
Q desire to relieve him from his embarrassments, earnestly recommend to their honourabl^^ 
Directors, that there be granted to Mr. Buckingham^ from the funds of the Company, in 
order to assis/him to surfilount his difficulties, the sum of 5,000/., assuring the honourable 
Directors that they will meet with the cordial support of this Court in helping to repair 

\ misfortune. 
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misfortunes and alleviate sufferings, no doubt unwilli|gly witnessed and unintentionally 

inflicted/” ‘ ■ • i i l 

Mr Hume . — I rise to second the motion, m the hope that the appeal now made to the 
humanity, consideration and justice of the Proprietors will be succeasful. I do not recol- 
lect any occasion on which an application on the part of any individual has been supported 
on such strong grounds of justice and reason as this claim on behalf of Mr. Buckingham. 
It would not be proper, as my honourable friend justly observed, to discuss on the present 
occasion the gi'ounds on which Mr. Buckingham's removal from India originally took 
place. The offence for which the Government ordered him to be removed was, in the 
opinion of every candid man, sufficiently expiated by his transmission from India. That 
being the case, I submit to the Cmirt that there never was an occasion when a stronger 
case came before them, calling upon them to relieve the misfortunes of an individual who 
has been utterly ruined, after having made the most meritorious efforts to obtain an inde- 
pendency. Under these circumstances, after the numerous appeals which have been made 
to the Court, I cannot conceive that the Proprietors of this Company, a body of wealthy 
and independent men, celebrated for tlie liberality of their transactions, will luil to give 
a favourable consideration to the case of an individual who has been ruined by no imme- 
diate fault of his own, but by the acta of your servants in India. I have seen some very 
sgn&iblc observations on Mr. Bucktughatu's case the editor of a provincial paper, Thu 
writer, after giving an account of the proceedings in India, says, iThe suppression of the 
Calcutta Journal is the first instance in the page of Englii^ history of an English news- 
paper being put down by the act of Government.' The Proprietors are now called upon to 
exercise the inestimable privilege they possess, by granting to Mr. Buckingham only one- 
eighth part of the loss wnich he has sustained. This appeal to the generosity of the pro- 
prietors is mucle in the fairest manner possible, by not being confined to the few who 
are assembled here, but to tlie body at large, who all know the merits of the case, and can 
come prepared to give an unbiassed decision upon it when the proper tiling shall arrive. 
1 hope that no person will mix the present question' up with any other from which it is 
distinct. The question of the freedom of the press is in no way connected with the present 
question, which was entirely one of compensation for the loss of property sustained while 
be was absent from the scene, and could not possibly have done anything to deserve such 
a punishment. My confidence is strong that Mr. Buckingham's case will receive the sup- 
port of the proprietors when it comes to be decided by ballot. 1 have never on any occa- 
sion been anxious to vote away the public money either here or elsewhere, witliout the 
strongest grounds for its necessity, and if I did not believe that the present claim was 
foiinile<l on justice, I would not support the motion.” 

“ Mr. John Smith . — To return to the question immediately before the Court. I am inclined 
to support the motion both upon the general principles of justice, and the usage of the 
Company. Gentlemen will permit me to remind them that libels of a very gross character 
have been published in this country in the course of the last 20 years, libels of a most 
dangerous description, and which the Attorney-general has felt it his duty to prosecute; 
but what was the course of proceeding in this country ? The libeller was not pursued to 
destruction. On the contrary, I appeal to the knowledge of every gentleman present, that 
the judge in passing sentence takes into consideration the amount of the offender's pro- 
perty. He does not sentence an individual who is not worth 500/. to pay a flue of 
1 0,000 thereby condemning him to hopeless imprisonment. The decrees of our judges are 
tempered by mercy and common sense. 1 apprehend that Mr. Buckingham was exceed- 
ingly indiscreet in his conduct ; but after all, it is tinctured by some shades which, if fairly 
and candidly examined, might entitle him to indulgence. At all events, is it just that the 
whole of his property should be confiscated? I very much wonder at the proceeding by 
which this was effected. It might have happened tnat the property in India belonged to 
Mr, Buckingham’s wife or his children, or to me or my honourable friend, or any body 
else. It is bardlv consistent with the nature of justice to adopt any proceedings whici 
must have the effect of destroying property, without first inquiring to whom it belonged 
In any view of the question, the aestruction of Mr. Buckingham’s property and means is s 
punishment utterly incommensurate with his offence. 1 support the motion for the reasoi 
given by the honourable proprietor who spoke last, namely, that justice is eternal, am 
because I think that, in common sense and fairness, it is wrong to punish with too rnucl 
severity, with a severity unheard of, and to which I defy any man to produce a parallel 
Notwithstanding all that has been said by the honourable proprietor, notw ithstaiiding th 
resolutions of the Government and the Board of Control^ 1 feel firmly persuaded that ih< 
proprietors of this Company will on this occasion follow those sentiments and feeling 
^hich it has been justly said belong to tlicm as a sort of property, and make Mr. Buck 
ingham some small reparation for the injury which he has sustained.” 

Mr. saia, it has been well observed by an honourable proprietor (Mr. Jobi 

Smith), that the judges, in apportioning punishment, always look to the circumstances o 
the off ender, but in the instance now before us every consideration of that kind ap^ars t< 
have been forgotten. The Indian Government baying fulfllled what they conceived ti 
have been their duty, by transporting Mr. Buckingham, ought not to have gone furthei 
as that measure was, they might perhaps justify it, by saying that they adoptei 
it for their security ; but what excuse can be alleged for taking those steps which de 
stroyed Mr. Buckingham’s property while he was himaeif in England? The noble Lon 
at the head of the Indian Government might say, * I have heedlessly ruined a propert; 
which I never meant to destroy.' But of what avail would this confession be to Mi 
' 0.54. T 2 Buckingljgm 
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J. S* Buckingham, Buckingham ? Timt property ha^ng been ruined, no matter whether wilfully or inadvert^ 

Esq. M.p. ently, surely the injured party should receive reparation. If, Sir, the Indian Government 

Ml.- 1. 1— chose to exercise tneir power and rigo^ur, tiiey ought to take care, at least, that they exer* 

*7 July 1834. cised it in justice. If they inflict an injury which they never intended,' they ought iinquen- 

tionably to afford some redress for it. I shaU-suppose, for the sake of aigument^ that any 
member of one of the great houses of agency in Calcutta had become o^oxious to the 
Government, and was sent home in conSequeiiee. Siippose, for instance^ that individual 
Was Mr. John Palmer, and that he, for spemting or writing libels aguinst the Government, 
Was deported from India. After that sentence was carried into e.vecutton, could Lord 
Amherst say to the house of Palmer & Company, ‘ Gentlemen, I have by the authority 
intrusted to vne by law, sent Mr; Palmer out of this country, and 1 now wamTOu that you 
shall not carry on business under the designation of Palmer 8c Company. Not only that, 
but Mr. Palmer’s share shall be taken out of this firm, it shall be sent into the market, and 
it may fetch under the hammer whatever it witlbring.* I put it to the Court whether 
this would not be a case Of great hardship, and one which deserved remuneration. Yet 
such Was Mr. Buckingham’s case exactly, snCh was the injury inflicted on him; and I call 
on you, in the name of justice and equity, to repair the evil which has been inflicted on 
this much injured mdividual. 

1 will now Bay a word or two as to the law of this question. An honourable proprietor 
says, that the Indian Government was by law armed with the power to do what has been 
done. He declares that they had a ri^ht to send Mr. Buckingham away, and afterwards to 
take those steps which have destroyed his property. But, Sir, the law says no such thing; 
the law gave no such power. The Government might say, * Here is a person acting in a 
manner which we conceive improper ; seize him, tipstaff ; put him on board a vessel, send 
him immediately out of the country/ The law gave the Governor-general a right to do 
this, but the law at the stsrme time said, ^ Touen not the oflender*s property.” When 
Dr. Muston applied for a licence, the Regulations of the Government in the month of 
April ought to have pointed out to them the course which it was their duty to pursue. 
They might have said at once, * You shall have no licence,’ and there would have been 
an end to the matter. In that case, Mr. Buckingham’s agents would have known what to 
have done ; but instead of that straight forward proceeding, they had recourse to delay and 
procrastination. They said, * We know whose property this is, and it is of this property, 
while Mr. Buckingham is connected with it, that we are afraid; so longas Mr. BucKingham 
has anything to do with it, we will grant no licence/ This declaratioif was not made until 
after a long delay, and the ruin of the property was the consequence. As I have said 
before, 1 do not believe that this deterioration of Mr. Buckingham’s property was knowingly 
and cold*bloodedly effected ; it is sufficient for my purpose that it was effected. It is suffi- 
cient for me to know that Mr. Buckingham has been deprived of the means wherewith to 
live like a gentleman, and when this is the case, surely 1 do not ask too much when I call 
on the Court to grant him a sum wbicb, though by no means equivalent to his losses, will 
yet send him away in some degree Satisfied (hear, hear). 

Sir C, Forfies.— Considering this, Sir, as an appeal to the humane feelings and liberal dis- 
position of this Court, 1 shall abstain from saying one word on the circumstances which 
occurred previously to the departure of Mr. Buckingham from India; I shall confine myself 
to that which appears to me to be admitted on all hands, namely, that Mr. Buckingham 
has suffered very heavy losses, that those losses could not have been in the conlemplation 
of the Government of India when the measures which produced them were resorted to, and 
that this unfortunate gentleman’s situation is such as calls on us to extend to him that 
degree of assistance which will prevent him and his family from being reduced to beggary. 

“ With respect to Mr. Buckingham’s pecuniary circumstances, I have reason to know that 
that gentleman will disclose with pleasure what the state of his circumstances is, and that 
he even courts inquiry into his situation. Mr. Buckinghatn, I can assure the Court, is very 
far from being in the state of affluence described by the honourable proprietor. If he is 
one sixpence before the world, it is a fact contrary to what I think and believe. I know he 
is in debt to his agents in India, and I am sure that not only they but individuals in this 
country can bear out my statement. 

It is said, Sir, that I have an interest in this question. 1 have, it is true, an interest, 
but not of a pecuniary nature. It is an interest infinUely stronger in my estimation than 
that of a pecuniary character, the interest of humanity. It has been asserted that I have 
advanced loans of money to Mr. Buckiiigliam ; I deny it. Mr« Buckingham does not owe 
me one shilling, and what is more, he never applied to me for assistance. He has, how- 
ever, been assisted by his friends, who, much to the credit of their feelings, came forward 
v/itb their aid to prevent him and his family from being turned into the streets. Yes, 

Mr. Buckingham has been assisted— generously assisted, by bis friends; and I presume that is 
not a circumstance that will militate against him. I trust it will not operate against, I will 
not say the claim of Mr. Buckingham, but against the object which his friends have in view 
^ in brirtgiiig this question before Uie Court. I rather think, Sir, on the contrary, that it will 

be considered as strengthening ibe appeals so forcibly mode to our feelings on this occa- 
sion. As to the style in which Mr. Buckingham lives, I can mform the nonoural;^ pro- 
prietor that he lives jn the moat humble and frugal manner. It would, 1 am sure, 
the Court if I described, to them the extreme moderation of that unfortunate gentleman/ 
He has been obliged to gi ve up a comfortable dwelling, which be was induced to take on 
his return to 'this countryi in the hope of enjoying a property which he bad left behind him 
in India, but which property has vanished in consequence of the course pursued by the 
‘ « Indian 
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Indian Government. He is now in a worse sttaotipnlOian be ever contemplated; he is J, S. Buckingham^ 
largely in debt to his agents ; he baa been compelledi by distress to remove from this com- Esq. m.p. 
fortable dwelling, and be has retired to a small house in the suburbs of tljis great city. ...... 

I pledge myself. Sir. if it be necessary, to put it in the power of any gentleman in this Court 17 July i 

to satisfy himself of the truth of this statement. Such, Sir, is Mr. Buckingham’s situation 

at the present moment. If gentlemen have doubts on this subject, the fact can be proved 

by M r. Buckingham’s friends, for friends be has who will stand by him, whatever may be 

the result of this day’s proce^ings. Yes, Sir, 1 am proud to say that he has friends who 

will support him, and advocate the cause of justice against oppression over and over again, 

even to the termination of our charter, bye, even to the conclusion of that which may follow ; 

and 1 earnestly hope they will never lose sight of the object they liave in view until they 

have accomplished it The object of my honourable friend is to make an appeal to the 

humanity of this Court to grant to Mr. Buckingham a very small portion of that property 

which he has lost, or to speak more correctly, of which he has been deprived, not as 1 am 

willing to lielieve by the design of the Indian Government, or with the concurrence of the 

authorities in this country, but which has been inevitably lost under circumstances which 

have occurred subsequently to his leaving India. In making this appeal to your humanity, 

1 am happy to think, whatever may be said in this Court, or rather whatever may not be 

said in this Court, that a great body of the proprietors at birge will be disposed to adopt 
this resolution which is now under consideration. 1 will say that out of this Court, and 
even within its walls, I have met with very few proprietors who did not acknowledge that 
they are disposed to give Mr. Buckingham some remuneration ; and 1 trust, Sir, that when 
we come to the ballot, those generous feelings which ought to influence a|l humane and 
liberal minds, will operate to procure for Mr. Buckingham the sum which is now called 
for. 

“ I comure diem not to let what has been stated, and so ably and eloquently stated in 
favour of Mr. Buckingham, particularly by the honourable proprietor (Mr, John Smith), 
whose speech made so powerful an impression upon the Court, to pass without producing 
a commensurate effect. From the manner in which that excellent speech was received, 
from the weight which is attached to every thing which falls from the lips of that honour- 
able gentleman, I augur favourably for the cause of Mr. Buckingham. I hope. Sir, that 
every gentleman will come to the ballot on this occasion discarding from his heart all 
unkind feelings towards Mr. Buckingham, and prepared to do that which bis better feelings, 
the feelings of compassion and humanity, must dictate to him, namely, to impart to 
Mr. Buckingham, to his wife, to his children, that assistance which will enable them to 
maintain their present rank in society, and which will secure them from being plunged into 
destitution. Sir, 1 anxiously hope that, when we come to a ballot, the proprietors will 
give to Mr. Buckingham the trifling sum which is now called for. It is, Sir, trifling com- 
pared witli the extensive losses he has sustained, but still it will, to a certain degree, repair 
that loss. As I have before said, I have no interest whatsoever in this question, except 
the great interest of humanity ; and I do not believe that there is one gentleman who has 
signed the requisition before the Court, or who has put his hand to the paper calling for 
a requisition, that has any more interest in it than 1 have. I beg pardon for having stated 
my sentiments at such length. I could not, however, avoid it. Sir, as this is a subject on 
which 1 feel very strongly, and I hope, however inadequately 1 may have expressed myself, 
that the Court will give me credit for speaking my opinion plainly and sincerely.” 


To show that these views were strengthened rather than weakened by lapse of 
time, I beg to add to the preceding a very few short extracts from the secofld pro- 
ceedings in the House of Cpmoions subsequently to this, when Lord John Russell, 
in the absence of Mr. Lambton at Naples, kindly brought my case again before 
Parliament, and obtained the Committee of 1826. On that occasion the follow- 
ing speeches were made. , 


“ Lord John Rossbll said. Within a short time after Mr. Buckingham’s departure, 
an order was given to suspend the publication of his Journal; he had come home to 
England, and at considerable expense had sent out materials for printing and other pur- 
poses, in order to support his establishment in India; but an order in the mean time had 
been issued to suspend the publication of his Journal, which order destroyed his property. 
This, it may be imagined, was A serious injury to the petitioner. Let the House for a moment 
consider the situation in which he was placed. He had sent out, at an immense expense, 
•materials for continuing his paper, all orwhich were rendered useless by the order for sus- 
(lending its publication. In answer to the applications of his agents for permission to 
another person to manage it for him, it appeam that Dt. Muston, a son-in-law of one of the 
members of the Council, was the only person who would be permitted to superintend it. 
But it was not to be expected tliat Mr. Bnckingham could be satisfied to leave the tUanage- 
ment of hU property in such hands. This limitation atnounted in fact to a total annihila- 
tion of the copyright. In conclusion, the petitioner stated that in consequence of all these 
svMlrary and oppressive • 


, ,, q’s on the part of the Indian Government, he had not only 

lost the 20,000 /. which ne progressively invested in the paper, but that he was also 10,000 /. 
in debt. Such then being the statement of the petitioner, he (Lord John)jlhought it was 
a case calling for the serious attention of this House. The punishment was far aispropor- 
tioned to the offence with which he was charged, llie second point upon which he rested 
0.54. T 3 yf 
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the clsiim of Mr. Buckingham to tli^ attention of the liouse^ was the severe and unmerited 
hardships to which he was subjeiued. These hardships were intimately coiinected with 
tlie liberty of the press in India^ because it would seem the Governor had the power of 
sending away an iingUshinan upon the supposed abuse of that liberty, when no other man 
could be sent away on such slight grounds. The Marquis of Hastings, wishing to restore 
the press of India to something like liberty, abolished the censorship which previously 
existed^ by way of experiment; but upon the departure of the Marquis of Hastings, the 
experiment being found not to succeed, the old punishment by banishment, and the loss 
of nis property was visited upon the petitioner. Though under the government of such a 
man as the Marquis of Hastings fair discussion might be carried on so long as writers 
abstained from slander and abuse, even with a censorship, yet he had tlie foresight to see 
that such might not be the case with bis successors, and therefore abolished the censor-* 
ship. It had been said that the measures of the Manjuis of Hastings had led to these 
transactions, but he had seen communications frooi that noble Marquis, in which the 
removal of Mr. Buckingham was condemned; because, says Lord Hastings, whatever 
might have been the tendency of Mr, Buckingham’s writings, of wilful and deliberate 
offence to the Government he never was guilty. 

As to the propriety or expediency of a free press in India, that was a question into 
which he did not mean to enter at present, he should confine himself strictly to the wTongs 
which the petitioner had auffered, and he complained of it as gross injustice, that because 
tlie Marquis of Hastings bad thought fit to abolish the censorship and try the experiment 
of a free press under certain regulations, and because that experiment had not succeeded, 
that therefore the whole loss should fall upon the petitioner. 

However, there could be no doubt that Mr. Buckingham had been most hardly dealt 
with in having had his property altogether destroyed without compensation, because it 
suited the views of the Government to destroy the freedom of the press. This was a case 
of individual grievance, which imperatively demanded the attention of the House, and he 
therefore meant to move that the petition he now held in his hand be referred to a Select 
Committee instead of the usual course of moving that it lie on table. 

Mr. ScATiLKTT observed, that no action could be brought against the Government of 
India for the exercise of that prerogative, and the only mode of redress therefore left was 
that stated by the noble Lord, a Select Committee of Inquiry. He was surprised that the 
House, who w’ere <said to be the guardians of the lives, the liberties and properties of the peo- 

pie, could hear one clause of the petition read without iustantly ailordino; the petitioner the 

means of redress. The petitioner stated that he was banished from India him.self, and that 
the licence or copyright of bis Journal was taken from him and co-proprietors williout com- 
pensation, and presented as a gift to the son-in-law of one of the members of the Govern- 
ment; could the House endure this statement without endeavouring to ascertain its truth. 
Not only was he banished, but the most valuable part of the property he left behind him 
was also taken from him without consideration. If these statements were proved, the 
Government of India deserved the reprehension of the House and the country for punishing 
a man without trial. Without giving him the opportunity of defending himself, tiiey trans- 
ported him and destroyed his property, and then the only answer they gave him was, that 
It was given to his friend Dr.Muston. He was unwilling to use any harsh terms, but this 
conduct was not only oppressive but corrupt, and should his noble friend, acting upon the 
hint given him by the right honourable gentleman opposite, give notice of a motion for a 
Select Committee of Inquiry on another day, he would certainly support him. 

Mr. John Smith Joined in condemning the conduct of the Government of India in 
their treatment of Mr. Buckingham, They reduced him to poverty. They not only con- 
fiscated all his property, but encumbered him with 'debts. He regretted to see that every 
attempt made by Mr. Buckingham to obtain redress, was treated with contempt, though he 
had a large family, and claims which ought to have entitled him to some consideration, he 
was sorry that nothing had been given him; such conduct, he contended, was oppression 
beyond the occasion. For these reasons he would support the motion of the nobm Lord, 
and hoped the result of the inquiry would be that an injured individual would be re- 
dressed.” 

Tills subject of the transfer of the copyright of my Journal to Dr. Miiston, by 
which property was taken from me without consideration, w'hich the favoured indi- 
vidual himself subseqently sold for a large sum of mon^y to the proprietors of an- 
other newspaper, the Bengal Hurkaru, and which Mr., now Sir James Scarlett, 
very truly describes as corrupt as well as oppressive, was proved in evidence deli^^^ 
vered before the Committee of 1826, by a series of letters to and from Mr. Bay- 
ley. Mr. Ballard, Dr. Muston and others, the originals of which are still in my 
possession, "and were shown to the Committee then, as will appear by reference to 
the Mifiutes of Evidence, page 23. I will content myself here with alluding to 
the fact which they prove, but* with the permission of the Committee I will use 
the same privilc^ which they have accorded to Mr. Peacock, of giving the 
and substance of the documentary evidence verbally, to save the time of the 
miltee, and placing the documents tiiernselves on record at length. The letters 
are as follow: 
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• 1 

To J. Sk Buckingham^ Esq.^jiLondon. 

Dear Sir, ** Calcutta, 2fl January 1824. 

<< We have delayed writing fully to you on the subject of the affairs of the Calcutta 
Journal. We were aware that communications were made direct to you from the office, 
and have of late postponed writing until we might be able to inform you of the final 
arrangements intended to be adopted for the concern. We need not repeat the circum- 
stances which led to the suspension, in November last, of the licence under w’bich the 
paper was published. With a view to promote your interest, as well as that of the other 
jiroprietors, we used every exertion to procure the restoration of the licence, and at one 
time had some prospect of success. We have now ascertained that no licence will be 
granted for the issue of any paper from the Columbian press whilst the ownership is con- 
stituted as at present. Tins being the case« it has become necessary to maice some 
arrangement for the close of the present concern and the transfer of the property to the 
best advantage. Mr. W. P. Muston has been negociating with us for the purchase of the 
stock in trade and goodwill of the concern, such as it now is, and we expect a fonual 
overture from him when he has assured himself that he will be able to obtain a licence. 
Should we fail in effecting lo him or some other person a private sale, wliich may be 
deemed satisfactory, it will become necessary to dispose of the whole concern by public 
auction. Further delay will detract from the value of the property. 

We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 

Alexander ft' Co.^' 


To J. S. Buckingham, Esq., London. 

My dear Buckingham, " Calcutta, 8th January 1824. 

“ Your several correspondents here will have reported the progression of destructive 
events, which was closed with the utter ruin of your press. It is sunk irretrievably and 
elenially, uniil some constitutional change be operated on the Government.* It has been 
disclosed that no paper in which you had an interest would be tolerated, or even in which 
those who bad an interest in the Calcutta Journal might be concenied ; but the public de- 
claration of this proscriptive doctrine has not been hazarded, so that we can only reach 
the fact by means always unwillingly resorted to, and which might be disavowed as a rule 
of Governmeut though uttered by one of its members!'* # * * # 

“ Believe me always your’s faillifully, 

John Palmer, 


To J. S, BucMngham, Esq., London. 

My dear Sir, ** Calcutta, loth February 1824. 

“ I regret that I have nothing satisfactory as yet to communicate in respect to the 
affairs of the Calcutta Journal since our letter of the 2d of January. The enclosed copies 
of correspondence will show how matters stand at present, and you will form from it a 
correct idea of the feelings felt towards the property vested in the Calcutta Journal. It is 
sufficient to say that Mr. W. P. Muston's last letter has as yet received no reply. This 
procrastination is fatal to your property. In the hope of Mr. Muston being able to hire 
the concern on the principle of an arrangement specified in the circular to the share- 
lioUlcrs, a heavy establishment has been kept up, and by the delay, the chance of your 
subscribers transferring their goodwill to the ^ British Lion,' a successor of the Journal, is 
nearly annihilated. The party who gains most at your cost is the owner of the Hurkani 
ncwsjf)apor. You may recollect that on the suspension of the licence of the Journal, 
Mr. S. Smith, proprietor of the Harkaru, volunteered and was employed to furnish, pro 
tempore, your subscribers with his paper. This arrangement at once made that paper 
productive ; so much so, that the owner has been enabled to induce Dr. Abel, the private 
physician of the Govemor-gerteral, to accept the editorship on tenns which I have heard 
improve as the profits of the paper may increase. I fear tne value of the Journal is now 
only limited to its printing materials. We shall probably shortly have to advise the final 
close of the concern by sale. We cannot much longer keep up the present establishmeut 
whilst the Government is slowly deliberating on the expediency and safety of permitting 
use to be made of types and materials which were bought with a fund in which you have 
a principal share. The correspondence enclosed is only part of what has passed. As you 
may wish to see the whole, it shall be sent hereafter* 

" Your's faithfully, 

J. C, C. Sutherland 

p"* ■ 

'^No. i.*— November 19, 1823. — Mr. Ballard to Dr, Muston, 

My dear Muston, 

'' Palmer and myself now tender you the editorship of a new paper, which it is intended to 
publish from the late Calcutta Journal press. Your salary shall be fixed at 600 rupees per 

J month; 



♦ Head partner of the firm of Palmer & Co., the wealthiest and most extensive ntcrcantiie firm iu 

t Partner in the firm of Alexander & Co., Mr. Buckingham's agents, and one of the largest houses 
of business in Bengal. 

0.54. T 4 ^ 


\ S- Buckingham, 
Esq. M.p. 

17 July 183J. 



J. S* Bvekingham, 
£m|. m.p. 


i>Jaly 1834. 
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month ; and if the paper flomisbei you shall have oar raeommcndation proportioiiate 
increase. If you accede to onr t^ms, say «o ; and I will immediately aacertaic the form 
of application for a licence. 


♦' Yours, Jtc, 


G. Ba//ard"* 


** Ko. 3. — November sS, i 833 .-^Dr. ilfdifiW to Mr. BayjUy, Chief Secretary to 

Govefnment. 


« Sir, 

** By the enclosed it will appe^ that I havC engaged to be the editor of a paper belong* 
ing to certain proprietors, the principal of whom are Messrs. Palmer &. Ballard ; and I beg 
you will assure the Right honourable the Qovernor*general in Council, that both from 
principle and interest, independently of my public and oflSiCiai situation, (which would alone 
render it my duty,) I shejl pay the most sorupuloua attention to the letter and spirit of the 

{ >re 88 regulations, and therefore hope to obtain that licence which it is the object of this 
etter to soHcit. < * 

' ** I have the honour, 8 (c. 

** W. P, Miuton.” 


** No. 3.-~l>ecember i8, 1833.— Mr. Ballard to Dr. Muston. 

** My dear Muston, 

** TTnless you can get Mv» Raitington to interest himself on your account, the licence 

will aot bo ^laaicd t*' X GuiQoi imagine where the difficulty lieg; if I could, 1 would do 

anything, not incorrect, to repnove it. I am, on idl accounts, anxious to see you at work. 

“ Yours, 

“ G. Ballard.” 

4 • 

' ** No. 4.-^ December so, 1833.— Mrs. Mufton to her Husband. 

“ My Love, 

" Henry came here, to tell you that my father t had seen Mr. Fendall^, from whom he 
learned that the licence had bepn refused, and would be refused, so long as Mr. Buckingham 
had any share in the conoem. They have none, the sli^test objection to you ; but the 
writing of Mr. BaUard’s letter to you says you will have tiie sole control, so long as ho 
and Mr. Palmer atp proprietors { from wmeh the Government infer you would have it only 
so long, and then you might be subject to Mr. Buckingham's interlerence. 

" Yours, 

** M. Muston.” 


** No. ^|v>-De«muber 33, 1883.— Mr. BswUyr to Dr. Muston. 

« I am directed by the Right honourable the Oovecnor^eneral in Council to acknowledge 
the receipt of your fetter of the igth' instant, and to apprize you, that after full considera* 
tion of tM circumstances stated in it, and in Mr. Ballard's private communication which 
accompanied it, his Lordship B in Council does not deem it expedient to sanction the appli- 
cation contained in your letter of the 38th nltimo, and in that atduiowledged. 

'* I am, &C. 

** fV. B. Ba^lq/, Chief Secretary to Government.” 

“ No. 6.x-December 31, i 893 .-»Dr. Mu^an to Mr. Barley. 

** My dearSir, ' ’ ' ' 

** Being informed that tiie agents of Mr. Baekiwjjj^l^mt have given oidete to pay off the 
estaUiahment of thp CdumtHan Press, prepafatc^y to a peremptory sale of the property, 
1 was desirous of asCertmniag whether I could get assistance from my friends for purchasing 
the same. Provided 1 can satisfy them, that the purchass will not be merely that of the 
types, Rc. without the power- of umg thma, I mn Im to hope the sum for which it will sell 
will be within Uieir power to raise. 1, of course, feel no fears respecting the conduct of 
Government towards myself j but it is stUl a miitisr of the most serious importance, that 
I should ascertain the certainty of bmng allowed a licence, before I avail myself of their 
kindness, or embaik myself in so aeiipus, 8^ undertaking* Will you kindly do what may 
be within your power on this occasion, und inform me, whether it woidd bo necessary or 
proper that I should solicit an audience of his Lordship. ^ 

•* Yours, vwry faithfully, 

‘ »W.B. Mutton.” 


■. t • f 

* Dliffiltii^ resideat partiwr ef the house of Alexander di Ci^ Um bead partner being then absent 
fiom CaleuttiL tsid now in Bngland. 

t Mr. Haningtpn was at this period a member of the Supreme Cooncii of Government, and thu^ther 
of Mrs. Mueton. * 

i Mr. HarriaghM, tbogentiepian named in the preceding note. 

Another member dC the Sapteme Cooneil. ^ 

This private comtmmicstioa has not been eent wttii the rest of the cormpondence. 


0 
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0. 7. — December 31 j 1823. — Mr, Bd^Uy to Dr, Musion, 


My dear Sir, 

•• 1 think* it would be advisable for you to reaueat an audience of Lord Amherst, before 
you make any engagement of the nature advertea to in your note. Government would not, 
1 think, grant the licence, except from a perfect assurance that the concern and influence 
were altogether transferred from the former hands; that the ostensible are the real pro- 
prietors ; and that the rules regarding the press would b^ attended. to in their spirit as well 
as in their letter. 

** Yours, very truly, 

^ ^^W.B.BayUyr 


" No, 8. — January 9, 1824.— Mr. Ballard to Dr. Muston, 

My dear Muston, 

** Of all our constituents, none have proved so troublesome as the defunct Journal ; we 
can neither satisfy the pecuniary or political interests or views of those whom we are bound 
to serve as agents or subjects. However, I have determined not to trouble the Government, 
iny friends, or myself any more, but to sacrifice the property ; and it is therefore at your 
service, if you are bold enough to buy it at a fair valuation, or at auction : or if you please 
to rent it, which I think is a better plan, I will let it to you for a twelvemonth certain, at 
2,500 rupees per month, including house>reiit; and at the end of this period of probation 
you shall have the refusal of it. The renting can be applied enly to permaneni eiock^ not 
that which is consumed in the using; for such you must pay, as far as that on hand goes, 
and provide yourself in future. Before you do anything, however, ascertain if you can get 
the assistance you expect, and above all, a licence. 

a G, 15 a//flrrd.” 

No. 9. — January 10, 1824, — :Dr. Mmton to Mr. Ballard^ 

** My dear Ballard, 

From the impiession left on ray mind, after a long interview with the Governor-general 
on the subject of u licence for the Calcutta Journal, 1 am inclined to believe that no objec- 
tion will be made (on a renewal of my application), provided another name be substituted 
for its designation, and that the Government is convinced at the same time of my being 
bona Jide the proprietor of it. The nroperty Mr. Buckingham possesses in it is no objection, 
if it can be .held without a right or influencing its details by any interference on bis part; 
and this is a point on which ydii must be better able to speak than I can. It appears at 
first sight to be impossible to prevent the proprietor exercising a proprietary right; but as 
his agents, you may do what perhaps he could not do himself; I mean, dispossess him of 
that right, by letting the press, as you have already proposed to do, for a certain period 
of time. In this manner I might become the bona fide proprietor for that time, and could 
apply for a licence for that period only. The name also was objected to by Lord Amherst, 
and 1 should think the * Scotsman in the East’ (as that is, in my opinion, the best paper 
now in existence) the best name for a ’new publication. I. will see Mr. Duncan and 
Mr. Sutherland, for the purpose df ascertaining what aid I can get ; without that the attempt 
would be vain. 

“Yours, 8cc. 

^V* P. MustonJ*' 

No. 10. — January 13, 1824. — Mr. Harrington^ to Dr. MuUon. 

“ My dear Muston, 

“ I spoke to Bayley t, who thinks Government will not be satisfied with a transfer of the 
management to you for 12 months, or any other limited period. He thinks nothing less 
than a transfer of the property from the present proprietor will suffice, and says the lirenOe 
must be given to the proprietors, printer and puDltsner, not to the editor only. 

“ Yours, truly, 

^*J.H.HarrivgtdnT 

^' No. ili — January 13, 1824.— Dr, to 

“ My dear Sir, * • 

• heard from Mr- Harrington it was your opinion that no licence would be granted to 
me, unless I became proprietor of the concern, dr an actual transfer of the property was 
made from the present proprietors to others, who should apply with me and the printer 
jointly for a licence to publish a newspaper. If this be the c^se, I have misunderstood 
Lord Amherst, who appeared to me to require only the exclusion of Mr. Buckingham frobi 
all and every power of interference or control, and in nb way to injure that gentleman’s 

property. 


* Dr. Muston's fatber*in<rlaw, and a member of the Supreme Council, 
t Mr, W, B, Bayley, Chief Secretary to GovertmieiU. 

. 0.54. . u 


\ 5 . Buckingham^ 
Esq. M.p. 

17 July 1834. 
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J. S. Buckingham, property*. Indee«];i^his!^rdisliip distinctly stated it to be bis wish not to ijfutre the property 
£aq, M.p. vested in the ColninbiaB Press ; but this wish cannot be realized; if the property be tran^ 
ferredirom the presietii proprietomf; His Lordship idio>8tatiad^^^t^^ fer changing 

tbcsinMlde of the Cakdtta t hta -^Lordship woolanot 

hdW ^ii»d ;Of hAportance to mea£ph».:had he npt ittteud^^ with the grant 

Lapl^ed i^'r in the event of my being 8)^0; ^ ob^c^ of e^htsidh before men- 

d^nied^; vUis Hogg is preparing .& derail, secjatiag to me the entire coOhrot of the contents 
of tite paper, and full and sole possesaiph Of Hid concern (I agreeing td pay the profits of 
the same, after meeting every disbursement, inolnding mV own pes<ceatage on the returns 
df^the paper) fpr< one year, rehewab^ at fheioj^dn pf We parties donderned. This draft 
i inteiid to forward for his Lordship in Conneirs inspection and appr6val,tbuid any altera* 
tions suggested in cpns^uence, will be instantly complied with. ; The property will be 
a hm&Jide transfer from the profw^tr tp only solicit a licence 

for that term, at the cIo8e Qf whioh the( 3 ove^ni^t:v^:b« 8d»le to judge how ftur the paper 
is deserving of a renewM Of its hcence > 

• ... -.i;;' W. e. Muston:‘ 


“No. 

** My dear Sk, 


id.-^Jsmuary i6, 1824. — Mr. 54 ^% to Dr. Jtlnsteit. 


“ I cannot with pn^rie^y write on this sabjedt in my private capacity. I stated to 
Mr.Haimngton my impcesstpd, that a temporary transfer of the nature desenbed would not 
be such' as would induce the GoVerninent tp grant the licence ; but, of eourse, the question 
Will be considered with reference to the cueomstaneea Which may be SfaS^ in your pro- 
posed official communication. 

. “ Yours, very faithfully, ■ 

■ ** W\ B. Bayley.” 

' i824.r-'Dr. JMWifon to Mr. TTlIthems,, Solicitor. 

■ My dear ‘Sir, ■ ^ 

“ The accompemying ddciiments, Nos. i, 2, 3, 4 and 5, relate to terms in which 
hlr. BaOard (as mtoraey for Mr. Buckingbiun) and myself are agreed; and provided 
the shareholders; do not object thereto, we pri^se to conduct for U ’ time the paper, we 
may be allowed;. to- pr^istKirom the Cplnmbian Press; on dm terms alluded, to. The private 
notes at B. and C. will point out the difficulties to be overcoma,^ and how necessary it will 
be to obviate any which, can be mauie on the subject of that control which Government is 
so dbteemined to destroy. What is required at present isj that you should prepare a draft 
of adee^m such manner as yqur judgment and e:q>erienee will suggest in order tliat it be 
subtmttea id Qpympment and the abarehoIders ]ueviouBly to its being engrossed. J shall be 
happy to conduli .with yOtt pexs^ally upon the sul^pct;, should you require any further 

, tridy, 

“ W, P. Muston:' 


'* No. 14.— January 26, i824.~^Mr. ift//NSns to Dr; Muston. 

“■ My dear. Sir, 

" For want of the documents I have required, I cannot prepare a deed with proper force 
and effect., 1 should have been very giadi to draw such a deed profesBionally, if Iliad pos- 
sessed the reqviaitenmtatjals. The sevei-al (p^aps 200) slmrehcdders ha'^e legal rights in 
the property to question; and 1 etonot convey, titem to you without having some visible 
auth.Oiikyfor.sQ' doing 


“ Sir, 


“ No; i5.-~Jartaaiy 26, i^;.r--Dr; to 


“ I beg the fsvomr Of your Itmtng . the enclosed dthft ^ (making over to me 

We property of the Columbian FrCss, for a twelVeinonth, by.Messrs. Alexander 8c Co., the 
ageiUs of Mr; BuekiUgham, Wey hmnng dbtdiUid shareholders 

resent m Calcutta m an#at Govemor- 

■ : -Jv ‘ '■ general 




i - hi - wd Iju all control oter 

his owjfi property; witbiMit doing have originated in no 

other' tooiiti^thih Ijndias ” a; . ■ ^ ^ ^ 

t is p of the mjiiijri wh^icK even Dh ‘Muston saw was inevitable, from 

a compubory'icbfth^ ofpropnotors. •• ^ V 

t of the /inn p^^ , 

j These legaVf%hts,^^^^%^ could not even temporarily convey, without due legal 

authority, Gov^nor-senbrat took upon hiih altogether to destroj, without a shadow of right to justify 
such an unlawful proceedings 
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p;ciierol in CounH tlie licence applied for in my letter of November 28th, i8^J3. Should 
ilie Government be satisfied with taiR draft, it shall be immediately engrossed and executed. 
The intimation 1 received from the Ciloveiiior-general resnectin^ a new Tiame by which the 
|)a|)cr id tb be designated, will be duly attended to, and should it meet the sense of Gomn- 
inent, it is proposed to call it ‘ The British Lion/ 

** I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

W. P. Mu&ton:' 


No. 16.— January 30, i824.~Mr. Bayley to Bu Muston. 

** Sir, * General Department. 

•* 1 am directed by the Hight honourable the Governor-general in Council to acimpw- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday^s date, and of its enclosure. The temporary 
nature of the proposed arrangement, as described in those papers, does not afford any 
socurit}^ that the control and influence ofMr. Buckingham in the managemant of Uie paper 
may not again be exercised at the expiration of one year, to which only the engagement 
extends and the Governor-general in Council does not, therefore, deem it expedient to 
comply with the application submitted by you. The draft of agreement which was enclosed 
in your letter is herewith returned. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" B. Bayky, K 

Council Chamber.*’ ** Chief Secretary to Government/’ 

“ No. 17. — February 4, 1824, — Mr. SntJterland to Dr. Musfm. 

“ Dear Sir, 

As Mr. Ballard may be absent some days, I wish to know if you are likely to obtain 
a licence for a new paper; the keeping up the old establishment of the Journal is ruinous. 

Can you not apply for leave to set up the (any name), a daily paper, your 

own property ? What is it to Government whether you buy or hire types ? It there is no 
chance of yqur obtaining a licence, we will sell the concern. 

Very truly yours, 

J. C. €• Sutherland ” 


No. 18. — February 4^ 1824,— Dr. Mmton to Mr. Sutherland. 

“ My dear Sir, 

1 lost no time in meeting yotxr wish bn the subject of a licence, and addressed 
.M r. Bayley jirivately on the moment of its receipt. I stated my idea respecting the seve- 
ral refusalvS I have met with, that no licence would be gmnted for a paper, which licence 
iii prospectus could be considered the property of Mr. Buckingham and his shareholders, 
adding, if. I was correct in my suspicion of the cause of my fiiilnres, I hoped he would 
obtain permission for me to apply (on my own account and responsibility) for a licence 
according to the form prescribed. 

“ Yours, truly, 

** W. P. MmtonJ* 

No. 19.— February 10, 1824. — Dr. Jfus^on to Mr. Bayley. 

“ Sir, 

An^ offer I made to the agents of Mr. Buckingham to rent the concern having been 
accepted, I am now totally unconnected with Mr. Buckingham or the proprietors of the 
late Calcutta Journal, and therefore hope the enclosed, which is in conformity with the 
mins laid down in the Press Regulations, will be complied with, and that his Lordship in 
Council will allo^ me to edit and publish the British Lion on my own account. 

. • I am, &c. 

fV. P. Aftis/oit." 

** No. 20. — February 10, 1824 . — Bayley to Dr. Mustan. 

** My dear Sir, 

You will receive an official answer to your last official letter in the course of to-mor- 
row. It is merely to the effect that Government were aware, in the former answer they 
gAye you, that the application for a licence, as regarded yourself, was for one year only. I 
ftinnot with propriety oil such a subject as thii enter into a private correspondence, or 
reply satisfactorily to your private note. My own notions might not prove to be those of 
the Government, and 1 might embarrass you and others by saying that which might not 
ultimately be confirmed when the subject was officially considered. 1 can only necom- 

\ mend 


* The only way in which Mr. Buckinghaui could again resume his influence and control over the. 
matifigement of his own paper, would have been in conseauence of his being permitted by the Court, 
of Directors of the Last India Company to return to Calcutta; and, as if this were anticipated, the 
servantvs of this Company thus determined to counteract even the measures of their honourable masters 1 

. 0.54. V 2 


^ S‘ Uuefeingham^ 

Esq* M*F. 

17 July 1834. 
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/. S, tittckingham, mend you to put the subject of your Tiewspaper in us distinct and clear a light as possible 

Esq. M.r. in an official letter. If you are bond fide tW actual purchased and proprietor of the oon- 

— — — • ceni, and: the interest of Buckinghaiii in it be entirely and permanently at an end, I, 

17 July 1834. aa .a;niodividual, shoald conceive that nQ. objection could he made. Yc>a. will consider this 

aai the private opinion of a private kudividiialt and for the correctnesB of which 1 cannot 

VOU<ffi,--,' 

■u....:' -; ; ■ :r/Y<tet«(/traly, 

- ' ** tr. B. Bajfley.’* 

No. 2i.«-«Febnlary 10, i834.r^h!rf» iSutAertenij to Dr. Mutton. 

MydearSir, . ■ ^ ' .V- .i ” 

** Permit me to ask if you have ‘^isjten the prelimiii^ry fbr brineing personally 
before the Government your application to establub a paper of your own. We arc anxious 
to adopt something decisive as to the stock of the Calcutt a Journal. 

» J. C.C. Sutherland:* 

*V Ho. a2.*-rFehrttary 11, i824.~I)r. Afastott to Mr. iSurAerteiwi. 

MydearSir, 

" Mr. iBayley promised me a reply to my last application (which was a public one, for 
a licence commeuaurate with the lease for one year) in the course of to-day. He advises 
me to put the object 1 hUyC iu vicW in a clear and distinct form officially ; and if 1 can do 
so, as the actual proprietor, showing that tne interest of Mr. Buckingham in it has entirely 
ceased, he thinks (as an individual, not as a public servant) that no objection would be 
made. From this it is evident that no licence will be mnted unless 1 make an application 

unconnectedtwitb tlie proprietors and sliarebolders of the Calcutta Journal. If your house 

will let me the concern for a period, say one year, at a rent to be claimable from the actual 
profits, or receipts above a stipulated sum, at which the expenditure (from an avemge of 
f years) might be fixed, I will rent it, and set up a paper unconnected with the Calcutta 

Joarnal, and 2 *o»dy(<fe my own. • 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ W.P.Muston.* 

“ No. 23.— February 12,. 1824. — Mr. to Dr. Mnrlon. 

. **' Sir, 

" I am directed by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council to acknow- 
ledge the. receipt of a letter from you of the present date, wi th its enclosure, nnd, in reply, 
to transmit to you the accompanying licence, authorising Mr. Peter Stone D. Rozario to 
print nnd you to publish,^ in the English language, a daily newspaper, entitled and to be 
called * Toe Scotsman in the East.’ I am likewise directed to transmit to you for your 
information and guidance, and that of Mr. D. Rozario, the accompanying copy of printed 
rules passed on the 5th of April last. 

“ I am. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

. W.Ii. Bayley. 

“ Council Chamber.” “ Chief Secretary* to Government. 

“ No. 24.— February 12, 1824.— Licence. • 

' “ General Department. 

“ AVilliam Pitt Miiston, a surgeon in tbe service of the Honourable Company* on the 
Bengal establishment, having applied to the Right honourable the Governor-general in 
Counml.for a licence to print and publish, in Calputta, a daily newspaper, entitled and called 
‘ The Scotsman in the East,* and having delivered to the Chief Secretary to Government 
the requisite affidavit, subscribed and sworn by him the said William PitX MustOn, and by 
Peter Stone D. Rozario, the Governor-general in Council dCes hereby authorize and 
empower the said Peter Stone Roterio to print, and the said William Pitt Muston to pub- 
lish, in Calcutta, at No. 4, Bai^shall-Street*, (being tee house or place in tbe said affidavit 
specified), and not elsewhere, a newspaper, to be called ' The Scotsman in the East, and 
not otherwise, whereof the said Peter Stone D. Rozario (and no, other person or persons) 
is to be tee printer, and the said William Pitt Muston (and iio other person or persons) is 
to be the publisher and proprietor f. By dedez of the Right honourable the Governor- 
geneml in Council, teis lath day of February 1824. . - ^ • 

. Ghier^ 

. , 

* The hoi|ie of ME.Buckingham,riii which the Calcutta Jwmel had been carried on, in premises 
* built for that pui^iose out of Mr. Buckingham's own money. 

f Thus transferring a properfy of stock, materials, copyright and good-will, which it had cosit 30,000/. 
in sterling motey, aud five years of hard tabdur to create,' from its rightful owriers— including 70 
’ other Proprictors^to an individnai who had not paid a Ihrtbing nor spent a day in the accumu- 
lation of teafa property, of whieh, by a single stroke of the Government Secretary’s pen, he wes thus 
consfitiited the sole and exclusive proprietor! ' 
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Tiie object of the Government was thus, by this series of wrongs on niy person /. S. Bickingbam, 
and property, now at length effected ; and by them It was pretcndal, and by others ^*'1- “ 
repeated, that after this removal of my control, and the destruction of my Jfournal, ' 

the freedom of the press in India would be extinguished, and all its excesses curbed. 

Let us see, then, whether this was the case. You have it in evidence that the press 
in Bengal, under Lord William Bentinck, is now, in the language of Mr. Lushington, 
perfectly licentious. In Bombay, the Regulation for restricting it was rejected by 
the King’s judges, so that there the press is perfectly free; and what it is at Madras 
may be gatherki from the facts stated by Mr. Peacock, who has read to the Com- 
niittce a report of a trial in the Supreme Court of Madras, for a treasonable and 
seditious libel, published in the Madras Gazette of the 14th of December 1833, 
and tried on the loth of January 1834. The article purports to be a. letter from 
Cananore, and among the topics set fotth are thksc two : In .one, the writer recom- 
mends the native soldiers to shoot or stab their European officers, as one Imaum 
Ali bad assassinated Colonel Coombs of the Company’s army; and, in another, he 
recommends th# Jndo-British, or half-caste population, to massacre the civil ser- 
vants of the East India Company rattier thap submit longer to their odious and 
oppressive tyranny. Now if any thing could warrant the banishing of an editor with- 
out trial, or the suppressing his paper, it would be such writings as these. But the 
Committee has heard the tesult from Mr. Peacocks own statement^; It was this : 
that the editor, William Branson, yeoman, -as he is described in tlie indictment, was 
tried in the King’s Court, was found guilty of printing and publishing a treasonable 
attd seditious libel, and was condemned to pay a fine of 500 rupees, or about 50/. 
sterling, to be imprisoned for three months, and iind two sureties for his good beha- 
viour in the sum of 250 rupees, or 25/. sterling, each. 

1 beg the Committee to observe, then, first, the monstrous inequality of the 
punishment inflicted upon an editor who could make his paper subservient to such 
atrocious purposes as those, and that inflicted on myself, against wihom no con- 
viction for libel was ever had, and whose paper was, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Lushington and Mr. Fergusson, entirely free from anything approaching to 
Mr. Branson’s offence. I may ask them to observe, next, how thoroughly falsified 
were all the predictions of those, who justified the banishment of my person and 
destruction of my property, by assuring themselves and others tJiat when they 
had once got rid of my control and opposition, the press in India was to be- 
come perfectly harmless and inoffensive; for Mr. Adam’s language, in bis let- 
ters to the India Directors at home, was this, that wlien tliey had got me 
fairly out of the country,” they should be ” better able to strike a deciaUve, blow 
at the system,” and thus'“ finally to suppress the mischief.” Vide Aitpendise IV., 
page 54. 

All the reasonings, therefore, contained in Sir Thomas Munro’s Memoir, as to 
the incompatability of a free press and a conquered country, and all the predictions 
of himself and Sir John Malcolm,— for in this they are said to agree, — that when 
the freedom of discussion became general in India our empire must be destroyed, 
fall to the gEound ; for that freedom has now gone to a much greater e<xtremc in 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, than any one had ever contemplated, and yet the 
stability of the empire is greater now than at any former ’ period, as, indeed, every 
countij must become more and more settled that punishes all offences by appeals 
only TO the laws, and asks for no other powers than an independent bench and bar 
and an honest jury. • . 

By the new charter recently? passed through Parliament for the future govern- 
ment of India, this state of the dominion of the law wt^s contemplated and provided 
for, so that free trade, free settlement and free publication,— all the objects, indeed, ^ 
for which I Contended so ipng ago, and for advocatiug wldch I was banished, pro- 
* scribed and ruined, — are -now all confirmed to the people of India by the laws of 
• 'England. It is a natural consequence df this, that new and important improve- 
ments should be taking place in India every day. When I quitted India there 
was not a single journal existing in alt the vast interior of that country, and so diffi- 
cult was it for any individual not id the service of the Government evep to go 
into the interior on a jdurney, tliat I remember distinctly one occasion, on which 
Mr.«Paul Wynch, a very estimable and able member ot the civil service, invited 
me to join him in a journey to Agtd. and Delhi, : and thence onward to Bprobay. 

I accepted the invitation ; but it was necessary to obtain special permission for 
inc. We xvent together to Lord Hastings, the Governor-general, to ask it from 
him ; he assured us that he had no objection personally, as he saw no danger in 
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/. S. Uucktfigham^ any English gentlemen going into the interior who wished tp do so, but he felt quite 
Esq. M.p. that all the auembers of the Council would bq $0 terrified at the mention of 

my going through the country, that be had no hope of winning them over to his 

i7rTuly 1834. opinion, unless I could get sufiicient sureties that I would not set the Ganges on 
fire before iny return- I might send my opinions far eiid wide, as I did daily, 
through every part of the interior, but, as if there was some magic in the presence 
of iny person, that could not be endured. My friend performed the journey alone, 
therefore, though there were very slight shades of difference in our opinions, or in 
our freedom of expressing them. The only difference was, that he was a servant 
of the East India Company and I was not This was the state of things when I left 
India in 1823. What is "it now in *1834 ? The Commiltee shall see. The latest 
intelligence from thence shows that the Govermnept is becoming every day more 
and more stable, and more and mdte popular. Europeans are increasing as settlers 
in every province, and newspapers are establishing in every large provincial town, 
where nothing like it had ever appeared bcforCi I haVC had BCYCTal Of^thCSC 
recently in my possession^ There is one published at Meerut, another at Agra, 
oneat l)elhi, another at Moorshcdabqd ; and the very latest Calcutta paper brings 
a prospectus of an additional one being about to be published at Cawnpore. The 
prospectus is so striking, that, with the pernussion,pf the Committee, 1 will read it. 
It is adverted to in the India d&azette, dated Calcutta, February 14, 1834, the 
editor of which introduces it as follows : 

Prospectus of the Cawnpore Examiner. 

** We have hitherto omitted to notice the prospectus of the Cawnpore Examiner, a new 
weekly paper just announced ; but we should not be doing justice to ourselves, or to our 
new contemporary, if we did not congratulate the public on the increase of Mofussil 
journals. The first number will appear m the early part of March; and the following is 
the editor’s profession of political huth : 

* We are the friends of liberty, of order and of good government, whether administered 
by an enlightened desj>ot or a representative assenmly of the people; which means, that 
we are supporters of that system of government which appears the best adapted to the 
wants and wishes of the govtjrned. 

* We are the partisans of no clique or faction in the state, either of England or India, 
but the hninble advocates of the ' niaxinia felkitaa^ principle — the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

' AVe are friendly to the practice of toleration in matters of religion aad conscience 
tow^ards all sects, Christian, Mahomedanv and Heathen ; and however we may lament the 
erroneous opinions of the latter, we conceive, that as long as they are not at variance with 
public decency and order, they should entail no civil or other disabilities upon the pro- 
fessors. 

‘ We advocate an amendment of the laws, which will bring to the people clicap und 
speedy justice ; a revision of the revenue system in the Upper Provinces, which will enable 
the proprietors of the soil to improve the condition of their ryots and estates, and thus 
increase the prosperity and welfare of the inhabitants, and extend the resources of the 
country. 

** ^ We are the supporters of free trade, a free press and colonization ; that is to say, the 
uhreslricted resort of denizens of the mother country, without licence, to all parts of India, 
to be subject only to the laws and customs of the land in which they have voluntarily 
domiciled themselves. . 

* We are the friends of the civil, medical and military services ; and though totally 
unconnected with all, except by the bonds of amity which unite us to many of their yorthy 
and estimable members, we shall ever be found the advocates of their jusi rights, the pro- 
moters of their efficiency, the exposers of their grievances, and, witK the aid of our cor- 
respondents, the channel through which authority may team the nature of their wrongs, and 
the simplest method of redressing them. 

* We purpo.se occasionally treating of the civil and political transactions of the various 
• native principalities dependant upon or in alliance with the British Government, but more 

particularly of Oude, which, from its present state of misgoyerninent and its proximity to 
the soiene of onr editorial labour, may justly boast of being raised to that bad eminence^ 
which renders it incumbent upon us as public journatist^ to expo^ the errors of its rulers, 
with the view to the application of healing remedies, v^hkb, if may yet be the 

means of saving that noble province from ruin.’ ; 

There can be ho doubt that in Oude as well in "Britisb India there has been and is 
• misgoveiitintent, and we arc glad that a near observer is about to be employed in exposing 

its evils and suggesting remedies, i t is not to be advanced as an objection to the specu- 
lations of the Cawnpore Examiner on this subject, that he will evidently approach it 'with 
a prep^Dssessed mina. His present opinions we must suppose to foe the result of previous 
investigation, and the facts he adduces in support of them will of course be received with 
attention. We shall not wonder, however, if tnc Oude Govemtneint should sit rather uneasy 
under the proposed infliction, and the best course for it to adopt, which we would strongly 

recommend, 
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recommend, is, in self-defence, to establish a press and a paper at Lucknow. It is always 
well to hear both sides of a questiob, and truth is never more thoroughly elicited than by a 
collision of opinion. Of course, the statements of the Lucknow irkhbar would carry no 
weight with the public unless the editor were made perfectly independent both of the 
Court and of the Residency, -and this is a pQint which means should m taken to arrange.” 

Now these were the principles advocated by me in the Calcutta Journal, from 
its first establishment in 1818 up to my banishment from India in 1823. My mis- 
fortune has therefore been, that I have been too early and too forward in my views. 
This is, I think, the greatest error that can be laid to my charge. I was too early 
in di.sapproving of the appointment of Dr. Bryce, for which I was banished ; for if 
1 had but waited a few mtm^s, I should have Imd to announce the disapprobation 
of the India Company and the India Board, inHead of expressing my own. I was 
too early in advocating free trade, free settlement, and a free press ; for if 1 had 
waited only a few years. I should have had to eulogize them all as granted by a 
British Parliament, and become the law of the land. Ought I, then, to be made 
u victim of punishment for this? In general, the world are disposed to compliment 
and reward those who are earlier than others in the discovery of anything tliat can 
be regarded as a public good j nnd that these objects, so long ago udvocated by 
me, arc* considered as hi^ily bemficial to the conpnuuity, 1 need not cite, I , think, 
any proof beyond the fact, that they have had the sanction of the two Houses of 
Parliament and the King upon his Throne ; and that they, have been eulogized on 
all sides, as public advantages of the greatest importance to the national welfare 
and [irosperity, already realized by the opening of tlie trade to merchants, by the 
settling in India of capitalists, and by the increase and success of public journals, 
wliich this new state of things at once creates and supports. There are now many 
hundreds realizing handsome fortunes, by doing the very things which I w'as 
punished for praising. I inight ask whether the country, which is to profit by these 
benefits, or the House, which represents the country, or the Committee, which in 
this place represents the. House, will |:>ermit me, vrho was so early to sow the seeds, 
to be trampled under footj while others are gathering in the harvest? or sufter roe, 
who risked both life and fortune in the performance of a public duty, to perish in 
destitution, while others carry away both the reputation and -the gain r The voice 
of justice answers, it i.sgmpossiblc ! 

I come, then, to the two questions which are soon to. engage the attention of the 
Committee; first, as to whether compensation is to be granted me ; and, st^condly, 
as to what should be its amount. If any man doubts whether I have been injured, 
or questions whether that injury u'as inflicted on me by the authorities of the East 
India Company, he ma^ reasonably doubt whether compensation should be awarded 
me ; but no one denies either the one or the other. My punishment is defended on 
the ground, that the putting down the freedom of the press was necessary for the 
public good. Be it so. f do not concur in the accuracy of the conclusion, but 1 am 
willing to admit the principle; and on that very principle I am prepared to show 
tfiat compensation is fairly due. The manner in which 1 think that can be slipwn 
I take from a portion of one of die letters, addressed by me, with that view, to the 
India Directors, dated November 12th, 1825. It is as follows : ^ 

“ In England, if the continued existence of any noisome or pestilential district is consi- 
dered inimical to the health, the p^ce, or the good order of a city, and it is determi ned to 
remove it on that account ; if, for instance, St. Giles's is to be pulled down to make room 
for a more commodious and healthy street across its site, the obvious and invariable course 
is for the Government, or the parties efiecting the demolition and improvement, to obtain 
an estimate of the value of 'every house intended to be . demolished, and the award of 
a jury directs the amount of compensatbn to, be made to eyety individual whose 
private property must be destroyed tb promote the public good. If a magazine 
of gunpowder (to which a newspaper in India has often been compared) had existed 
• for several years near the India House, and the proprietors or ^eir directors were to 
resolve that the safety of their property was endangered by its continued existence, they 
might perhaps obtain an o^der to have the powder removed and the building rased to the 
ground, but certainly not without compensating, to uttermost farthing, the proprietors 
of such works for tne property destroyed. This principle is admitted and carried into 
practice even in India itself, and indeed in every othir couOtry where law is known, as 
there*couId be no security of property without it. I’he Lottery Committee for the improve- 
nieiit of Calcutta pull down houses and remove obstructions in order to make new streets 
and improve the general health and appearance of the city; but they never think of so 
doing wiUiout first compeqsifkiug the parties whose property they destroy, The Indian 
Government take up ships bound on profitable voyages to England, and change their desti- 
nation by sending them to Rangoon, but if they were to think it necessary to set fire to 
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J. S. BucJ^nghamf number bf these before the harbour^s mouih, or to sink them at the entrance to the 
Esq. M-p. river, for the benefit of the public service, they would never attempt to do this without 

compensating the owners for this destruction of their private property to promote the 

17 July 1834. public welfare. In England, not a rood of land can be traversed by a canal, not a foot 

of ground can be added to a turnpike^road, not an inch of wall can be taken from the 
corner of a private house to increase the width of a street, without compensation to the 
parties from whom this sacrifice of private wealth is demanded for the unequivocal 
promotion of the public good. And even in Fiancei where despotism is familiar to all 
classes, and at a time when the strictest censorship on the press prevailed, the only mode 
in which the ministers of that country, under Louis 18th, attempted to remove such 
newspapers as were obnoxious to them, by the freedom of their remarks, was, either by 
obtaining a suspension of the licence for a limited period, through the decision of a court 

of justice after u trial at law, or by purcliasing the shares of the proprietors at their current 

value, and then disposing of the wn^ gs their own. lawful property. 

On every principle, therefore, wnether of law, of justice, of precedent, or the con- 
current authority of experience and common sense, the proprietors of the late Calcutta 
Journal are fairly entitled to full indemnificatioif^ for tne sacrifice which the Indian 
Government thought it their duty to make of the private property of individuals for the 
promotion of what they deemed the public good, and that indemnification 1 freely ask, 
with a confident assurance that, as British merchants, as men of honour, as well as the 
rulers of a vast empire, you will readily order 10 be 

These principles appear to me as sound now a$ they were then ; and there has 
not occurred anything in the history of my case to make the slightest alteration in 
the applicability of these principles to its remedy. But carrying forward my view's, 
as 1 did at the time, to the period when the Company's own monopoly should be 
destroyed, abd their claims to compensation be put forth, I stated, now nine years 
ago, what has since been borne out by the fact, as the accuracy of all liiy previous 
views were. The passage is indeed almost prophetic, for it has been fulfilled to the 
» very letter. It is as follows ; 

When the period shall arrive for considering the transfer of tke Company’s interests to 
the Crown of Great Britain, we shall no doubt hear, on the side of His Majesty’s Miiii.sters, 
abundant arguments to prove that, whenever private interests impede the public good, the 
former must give way; while, on the side of your Honourable Court, there will not be 
wanting able advocates to answer, that althougb this, as an axiom of Government, cannot 
be denied, yet that wherever private property i.s necessarily sacrificed for the benetit of the 
commonwealth, compensation is fairly due. If the India House m London should be trans- 
formed into an office for a Ministerial Board; if the palaces at Calcutta and Barrack- 
pore should be occupied by some royal personage, representing the Majesty of Eng- 
land in the East; if the forts of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, should be garrisoned 
by King’s troops alone, and all the large Indiamen now employed in the trade to China 
be converted into ships of war; your Ilonourabfe Court woulcl no doubt tender to His 
Majesty’s Government an estimate of the actual cost of all these valuable edifices, forts 
and vessels; you would hardly be content with what they might produce at an auction, 
where there were no buyers, or only those who knew not whether the things to be bought 
could ever be made use of or not, and who would offer little or nothing for such un- 
available materials which was exactly the case when the wreck of the Calcutta Journal 
was brought to the hammer. There is not an East India proprietor who, in the event of 
his being called on to relinquish all his properly in the Company’s stock, and yield up 
his wealth, his pow'cr, his consideration to the iiiinisters of the Crown, would not insist 
on the fuHest compensation for the sacrifice of his property, at least, however necessary 
the destruction of the charter might be deemed by the nation at large. Elven when paid 
the full amount of his shares in the joint stock capital of his trading associates, he would, 
perhaps feel himself sufficiently aggrieved at being thus cut off from all the future enjoy- 
ment of that power, patronage, profit and consideration which his foriuer situation yielded 
him, and which the total change in the nature of big pro|>erty, and the loss of his 
station as a director or proprietor of East India stock, would. Wve him no hope of again 
recovering. He would yield up with no ordinary reluctanpe all the prospective advan- 
tage of llVc future, but he would demand the most ample indemnity and perfect security 
for the repayment of all property taken from him, ^ the amount of his present share 
• in the stock of the Company, dr the result of accumulation in its funds of profit on , 

transactions of the past. My situation is precisely this : T ask no more than every East 
India proprietor or director would a similar sUuation ; an^ I only require therefore 
of your Honourable Court, as a body, to do unto- that which every individual mem- 
• ber of your direction would in such case ask 6f bthers ’ to do unto him ; and when 

I seek but this, I feel an unconquerable assurance that I shall not be refused.” 

• 

There are, howcvciv cases on the part of indivi 4 uals being compensated, as wei 4 
as public bodies; I will mention only a few : Mr. Wilkinson, who w-as deprived of 
the profits of a contract in the supply of salt and o^uni in India, had 30,000/. 
awiarded him with arrears of interest. Mr. Arnot, it has been seen, was coinpen- 

' . ® sated. 
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sated by i ,500 which |;reatly exceeded the value of his property destroyed ; and J. S. Rifckingknn, 
others of less notoriety might be named. These circumstances, too, I brought to the ^ '*1 

notice of the India Directors in aletCerof November 12, 1825, in which I expressed — '■ 

inysclf as follows: • . ' - 17 July 1834. • 

When I look around me, and see the fate of others who have been since placed in Cir- 
cumstances similar to my own, there appears to me something incomprebehsibie in iny 
unhappy destiny. 1 see a printer in NetV South Wales, whose office was closed by some 
govcrninent functional^, reiiuiatcd in all his rights of property by an English 1 ob- 

serve an editor in the Vv est indies, whose journal was siippressed^ allpw^^^ to resume it ngai 11 
within a short period 011 his own account. I remark, that two nicti of colour^ from 

Jainaicn, in the sttpposidon of thmr being foreigners, are to be restored to tlieir property and 
to their homes. I find Mr. Qrelg, the edifo^ of the Cape CAzette, suppressed by Lord 
Charles Somerset, allowed by the King’s Oovernmcnt^ilQ return and re:H^stahlish his press, 
with a full restitution of all his property', and ample security against any similar Violation of it 
in future. 1 learn, with even more pleaa^ still, that Mr. Arnot, although he never had any 
licence to reside in your territories, or riMle any large accumulation of property from years 
of labour in India, from whidi he was removed avowedly on the same grounds as myself, 
iias nevertheless his actual losses repaired by the justice or generosity ot your Honourable 
Court. . 

What inexpiable crime have 1 |hen committed, which should shut me out from all * 
hope of redress, while others have their claims attended to, and injuries of not ooe*tenth the 
severity or extent compensated within u few months, though mine have now lain for years 
iiiuepaired ? If it he, that instead of following the example of more fortunate appellants, 
and throwing myself on the mercy of those in whose hands the power of redress js placed, 

I have been induced to lay my claim before you as one of right, l ean truly say that 
1 adopted the latter course, in tb"e conscientious belief that your Honourable Board would 
view the question of property, divested of all tts political associations, in the same light as 
I liad done. But in conceiving that my lusscf gave me a title to reparation as a rnaiter of 
right, it appears that my views were erroneous ; I therefore yield unresistingly to this deci- 
sion, and abandon all claim of right accordingly. Notwithstanding this result, however, 

I still venture to hope that the door of your Court is not irrevocably mosed against me ; and 
in this hope I now place iny prayer as a petitioner upon its threshold, and for my children’s 
sake, I implore that it may yt .1 be heard. 

Your Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghten, avowed his conviction in the most solemn 
manner from the bench, that the property vested in the Calcutta Journal ought to be 
respected : your Goveruor-general, Lord Amherst, as distinctly admitted the same principle, 
ulu ii it was pressed on his consideration. The late Mr. Adam, also, in the pampnlet pub- 
lished by him soon after my^departure from Bengal, disclaimed explicitly any intention of 
undue severity tuwarils me personally, as he considered iiiy removal from the country 
a sufticieiit punishment. In addition to all which, your Honourable Court itself, through 
its late Chairman, publicly expressed a regret that 1 had not remained in India to accumu- 
late H fortune by those Uilents w hich lie was pleased to say I possessed, instead of appearing, 
as I then did, in the character of an individual appealing for redress to the Court over 
which he presided. 

** What need I say more? That fortune was acquired, at least to as great an extent as my 
most sarigiiitie wishes reached, and this too under th.e sanction of your Honourable Court, 
whose licence to remain in India was sent our to me from England, and recognised by the 
authorities there as anfficient to warrant my continuing to reside in Bengal, under the 
sanction of the Governor-general himself, and in strict conformity with every existing law. 

At the period of my leaving India, therefore, 1 was as honourably and as lawfully possessed 
of 8,000 /. a year in income, or 40,000 /. in value of tangible and saleable iiro[>eriy, as any 
member of your extensive body who draws that amount of dividend, or holds that amount 
of capiiid in India slock. By the measures of your Government, enacted and carried 
into operiuion since that periou, 1 have been us efiectuully and entirely deprived of that 
income and that property, us if it had set fire to the whole on the spot, leaving me at last 
incumbered with heavy debts, without iny beiiig permitted even to gather up the fragments 
of the wreck, which are siow irrevocably scattered to the winds.” 

The case of the West India skvehpWers, which has so recently occurred, is also 
one strictly in point. It was determined by the almost uuamiiious voice of the 
British nation, that slavery was a public evih and that its total abolition would be 
R public good. It was accordingly decreed that it should be abolished ; but so care- 
ful was the Legislature of guarding the interests of property in removing this great 
and crying evil, that they voted 20 millions sterling, a sum more than equal to the 
purchase of every slave then existing in those colonies, out of iwhich fund every 
slave set free from bis master is to be paid for at bisMull market price. 1 ask only 
the same measure of justice as this; and if in the legal abolition of an universally 
admitted evil, which never ought to have had any existence, namely, the slavery of 
one fellow-being to another, the rights of property are held so sacred, I cannot but 
believe that in the illegal suppression of what the Government of the country, by 
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J. S. BiKkingham, their jK»bKi}yeot> coitdapt, , admit to 4 )e a publio goodr the establistuneot of 

t»q. M.F. an ind«{)ondeiit pre^, the same regard will aSown to tbo rights of property, and 
~ the samefoU ipeaadi'o of just com{^sd^6ti 
» ?7 juijr 1834. ^ Bnt ^ i;ase oTf I^*** ^mpany itfielf. 

Its vchaififer^ CQihiherciai, no IdgSli for its existence 

J^ydnd the' present year 1^34, an%'^ust in. the couffio df things have expired by 
and left the Company withoot ahy4ogSl right to compensation, since t^ atipu^- 
Jated lease was run out ; and yet, the legislature, careful to an extrenre degree of 
therights of property involved,, have ^guaranteed to every individual proprietor of 
India stock the full amount of the dividend of interest which they had always 
received fum the stock, namely, 10 } per cent., while from the increased security 
and stability given to the fun^, by the King-s GoVeipmeot guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of thte, interest, ihe principal of their stock lias beep greatly advanced in value, 
and everyimember of the East India Company, wbether director or proprietor, has 
therefore been actually enriched to the exten||pf 40 or ^o per cent, on the amount 
of their shares held in the Company’s stoc^ which received that augmentation of 
value by the liberal consideration of the Legislature to protect the rights of property 
when the commercial monopoly was refused to be renewed. It is surely then not 
* too much to ask, that the same full incasure of justice which has been dealt out to 
them should be also awarded to me ; and I rely with confidence in the equitable 
decision of the Committee to secure me this result. 

As to the specific amount of that compensation which I trust they will award, 
the Committee have before them, in the printed Evidence taken in 1826, and now 
in the Metnhers’ hands, ample proof that the Journal destroyed was worth 40,000/. 
sterling, that it yielded from 6,000 1 . to 8,000 /. a year, and that besides the utter 
wreck of all this valuable property, the proceedings of the Indian Government in 
connexion with its destruction, involved me in debts to the extent of nearly 10,000/. 
more. These are facts which rest on evidence of the clearest kind, and these will 
no doubt form the data of their calculations, and the ground on which they will 
fix the amount of the award. I may add, however, that no amount of remuneration 
could undo all the 13 years’ struggles and privations which I have endured in England, 
vainly seeking,. yet always pci:severing in the hope of obtaining redress. Strict 
justice wouhl place me, if possible, in that situation in which I should probably 
have been if these wrongs had never been inflicted, and that would have found me 
now a man of some opulence, of, I trust, equally unblemished character^ and pos- 
sibly of some influence and station in society. But if strict and absolute justice 
cannot be done, then undoubtedly the nearest practical approach to tills will be 
best ; 'and if compensation he due at all, it is. difficult to see how it can he less than 
to the amount of the loss actually sustained, as far as that can he proved, which 
would enable me to free myself from tkose pecuniary embarrassments by which 
I have been entangled through these proceedings alone, and leave me in possession of 
that honourable competency, which no man can suppose it possible that 1 should not 
now be enjoying, if the wrongs described had not been inflicted^ 

' In conclusion, let me add, that there are millions in England and India to whom 
all these facts are familiar, from constant and extensive repetition^ who are now 
looking to thedecision of this Committee witli anxious hope : and 1 ' believe that no 
act would be more universally approved, than their awarding full and complete, 
though late and tardy, justice to me, whose adhUmuIated wrongs tliey only can 
redress. 

To prove bow deeply and generally this interest was felt, after the conclusion of 
the Evidence produced before the Committee of 1826, and tfie unexpected breaking 
.'up of its labours by the sudden dissolution' of Parliament, which prevented its 
coming to a Report, I beg to i«f«r Hie Gommitfec' to the proceedings which took 
* plliCe at a public meeting held a fo# days a.fterviiatd in June 1826, at which 
Ixird jobii Russell, the Chairman of that-ConiinUtSe, himself presided; 1 will coin 
tent myself with adverting to those proceeding thus briefly, to save the time of the 
Committee for the present^ but will, with their permission, place here upon record, 
as bi\p most mat^juii part of my case, some fhort extracts only of the statements 
made by different gentlemen op that Occasion; and the appeal to the European and 
native community of India on my behalf which emanated from that meeting, with 
which document X shall now close my case. 

*' Lord JyiiN Russelc said — Gentlemen, I believe that J have been requested to take 
the chair on this occasion, because it was my fortune to present to the House of Commons 

u petition 
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a petilioti from Mn Bu(Jcias;bt^m’ pmymg redreir; alid beicatrse a Committed having 
been appointed on my motion to inanfro ioto that gentleman's case, 1 was nominatetl 
Chairman of it, and have ecmaeqtieilllty^h^ evidenoe which haa Vieen produced, 

and wbich^ though not hi^ught;tQ'%cii^f^ipQ> sU^ length whilst 

the Committee eat I am of ooiiirse in possession of all the facts which were laid before 
the Coinuiittee, end if it can be of aby value to Mr« Buckin^am, 1 am prepared to state, 
that having attentively listened to all that transpired in that Committee, my opinion of the 
hardship suffered by Mi*. Buckingham is, instead of being weakened, materialiy strength- 
ened by the experience and knowledge which 1 have thus acquired. What we have hiiet 
here to consider is, the great hardships and grievous losses sustained by Mr. Buckingham 
ill consequence of conduct which, so far from attaching any blame to him, is, in ray 
opinion highly honourable and praiseworthy, and perfectly conformable to those rules of 
conduct, and those examples of freedom, which we are accustomed to admire and to hold 
up for imitation by others of our own countrymen. This is a case which calls for the 
sympathy of the people of England j they should feel that one of their countrymen, residing 
ill a distant part of the globe, but at the same time Staining the feelings of an English- 
luan^ and ruined for acts, on account of ||^hioh no blame can he imputed to him> is entitled 

to expect that those who happen to be placed in a more fortunate situation than himself 
should at least come forward to support him under his misfortniies. For my own part, 
having lately had an opportunity of reading all the articles published in Mr. Buckingham's 
Journal, which were particularly found fault with by the Indian Government, I can under- 
take to say that there is not one of those articles, although they must all have been written 
and inserted in the hurry inseparable from the publication of a daily paper, which not only 
does not reflect the slightest stain on the character of the writer, but are such as would do 
honour to any man possessing an honest zeal for the welfare of the community in which he 
lived, and such as there is every reason to believe were written and published with a perfect 
conviction, on the part of the author and publisher, that he was seizing the cause of truth, 
and was therefore entitled to the thanks of bis fellow-subjects, and the approbation of 
a wise and benevolent Government." 

** 1'he Honourable Dougins Kmnaird Kuid — I believe that Mr. Buckingham's case is now 
sufficiently known to the firitish public to command their sympathy for the misfortunes 
which have been brought upon himself and his family. Mr. Buckingham is entitled to 
sympathy as a gentleman of unimpeached character, who is sufleririg under a great calamity 
without being in any degree the author of his own misfortunes. But there are peculiar 
circumstances attending his case which would render an extension of public sympathy 
productive of more good than I believe ever could have attended any similar measure 
before. Mr. Buckingham is at this moment the victim of the acts of power which emanate 
from this country, but is placed at such a distance from his oppressors, that the terrible and 
cruel eflects of its exercise ennnot be controlled by the mere expression of public opinion 
here, and it is admitted by the Government at home that they would rather sacrifice indi- 
viduals than cast any censure upon the conduct of its officers abroad. Mr. Buckingham 
has, at a very great expense, at the sacrifice of much money as well as time and labour, 
gene before the constituted authorities in this country, the Privy Council, the Court of 
Directors, and the Board of Control, smpealitig to each of them against the conduct of the 
Indian Government. But the result of all his Tabburs shows that it will in future be absurd 
for any oppressed individual to appeal to any of those authorities for redress, for they reply, 
that (he constitution of the Indian Government is such that it is impossible to censure any 
one of its acts. On that ground it is, that Mr. Buckingham has been refused redress. There 
is not an individual ..Director who would not, with ml his heart, make Mr. Buckingham 
some compensation for his unmerited sufferings, but for this reason. There is not an indi- 
vidual in tlie Direction with whom 1 ever conversed on the subject, who did not say that 
Mr. Buckingham's was one of the hardest cases he had ever heard of. They all acknow- 
ledge that they have not a word to say against him as a man and a gentleman ; th^ would 
willingly meet him on friendly terms in a private room; but, say they, if we afford him 
redress, if we save him from destruction, we pass censure upon the despotic power exer^ 
cised 10,000 miles off, and tliat we dare not do. ^ 

Lord Hastings, whilst he remained in India, was frequently applied to by the members 
of his Council to send Mr. Buckingham away. On those occasions public and official 
letters were addressed to Mr. Buckingham, but Lord Hastings was always satisfied by the 
judicious reasoning with which that gentleman supported and maintained the positions he 
had advanced. It has been said that Lord Hastings, ifhe had remained in India, would 
have found it necessary to banish Mr. Buckingham, us had been done by his successor. 
But I have it under Lord Hastings's own hand, that Mr. Buckingham never wrote anything, 
^ind he (Lord Hastings) believed he never would have written anyt;hing, which could induce 
him to resort to so severe a measure (hear, hear). I state this under his Lordship’s own 
hand, and with his authority to make it public. For luy part, having had frequent and 
almost uninterrupted personal intercourse with Mr. Buckingham, from the moment^of his 
arrivalin this country up to the present period, 1 can declare that 1 nbver met with a gen- 
tleman who, under the difficulties and distresses with which he has had to contend, beha^d 
with iilbre constancy and uprightness, or showed a greater disposition to behave in a fair 
and conciliatory manner (hear, hear). It is not a little to his credit, that after standing 
before the public eye for so long a period, with the most searching scrutiny applied to every 
incident of his public and private life, no man can lay his hand upon bis heart and point 
out any one of his acts as dishonourable (loud applause). On every ground, there- 
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J. S. BucMghatfty entitled to the sympathy and support of his countrymen in England as well as 

Es^q, M.p. in India/' 

— Mr. TJurne said— It was not my intention to have addressed the meeting at the present 
^7 July 1834. moment, but to have deferred what 1 had to say to a later period ; as, however, some points 
of importance in this case have not in my opinion been dwelt on so strongly as they deserve 
to be, I will now attempt to supply the deficiency. On the present occasion, however 
much I may be disposed, as 1 hope every Briton is, to support the propriety of freedom of 
ducussion in this country and inin[ndia (oit which subject I agree witn all that has fallen from 
iny honourable friend, Mr. Kinnaird), 1 think it becomes us more especially to look at the 
of Mr. Buckingham’s case, which occurred subsequent to his removal hrom India, and 
to consider him as an Englishman who, after his deportation, had property which it can be 

E roved was worth 40,000/., totally destroyed by the acts of Government, and by no fault of 
is own. The value of Mr. Buckingham’s property was estimated at 40,000 /. a few months 
only preceding Mr. Buckingham’s removal ; and that this valuation was not an unfair one 
is proved by the best of all possible tests, namely, by his having sold one*fourth share of 
the whole for 10,000/. At the timeHlis valuation was made, neither Mr. Buckingham nor 
any other person could have had any idea of what^has since happened, and therefore there 
was no apparent reason for affixing a fictitious valuation upon the property in question. 
At that period the income returned to Mr. Buckingham by the Calcutta Journal was 8,000 /. 
a year. It had a wide circulation, and received the approbation of the great majority of 
persons in the East India Company’s service, a strong presumptive proof that its tendency 
was not to overturn the Government, for on the stability of that they depended for support 
and promotion. Mr. Buckingham’s case ought not to be considered as an isolated one; 
every one who feels for the situation of. his countrymen in the colonies, where despotic 
power prevails, ought to make common cause with him (hear, hear). Every man should 
consider that in supporting ^^Mr. Buckingham he is supporting the rights of Englishmen in 
the colonics. This may be called a colonial question ; it is one of great importance, aiul 

I hope that* when ii becomes properly understood, Mr. liuckiiigliarh will receive the sup- 

port to which his ialcnls and misfortunes alike entitle him. 1 have taken a very warm 
interest in the case from the first moment it was made known to me. The statements which 
were originally made by Mr. Buckingham have been most fully borne out by the evidence 
given before the CommUtec of the House. I do not speak of the evidence of Mr. Bucking- 
ham or fits friends, but of the documentary proof afforded by the East India Company 
themselves (cheers). Under these circumstances, I consider Mr. Buckingham’s case to 
be not only one of great individual hardship, but also of infinite general importance, as it 
may be the case of any Englishman placed in the colonies wl\ere such power as that to 
which Mr. Buckingham has been the victim prevails. By supporting Mr. .Buckingham, 
the Indiap and the English public will at once manifest their admiration of bis conduct, 
and their detestation of the power by which he has been oppressed.” 

Mr. M. D. Hill said — When 1 entered the room I had no intention of offering any 
observations to the meeting, because I was not aware of the exact nature of the propo- 
sition to be submitted, but believing that I can add something to what has already been 
stated to strengthen Mr. Buckingham’s claim to the sympathy of the British public. 

1 should con.sider myself inexcusable did I not advance it. (cneers.) If Mr. Buckingham 
were a person of doubtful or even of decidedly bad private character, yet when I look to 
what his public conduct has been, I think the public is bound to support him ; for when 
a man labours for the good of the public, he labours for the welfare of every individual 
composing that public. It has falleii^ to my lot, however, to be appointed one of the coun- 
sel to defend Mr. Buckingham against a charge which originated in the selfishness and 
malice of one individual (Mr. Bankes), but which was propagated alfover India, and sent 
home befoi'e Mr. Buckingham returned to this country, for the purpose of ruining his pri- 
vate character, and through that of beariiig him down in his public capacity ; under such 
circumstances Mr. Buckingham’s private character becomes a part of the case which we 
have to consider. It therefore gives me great satisfaction to have it in my power to state 
(which I do with the same solemnity, an4 the same regaid to responsibility as if 1 were on 
my oath), that after a most severe, and I may say suspicious exainination of every docu- 
ment connected with the charge, 1 regard it in ics origin and progress as one of the most 
foul conspiracies against the private character of a man against whom not only no charge, 
but not even the shadow of a charge, could with any justice be brought, that has ever come 
to my knowledge.” 

' ** Sir Charles Forhes said — In rising tojiropose the second resolution, I beg, in the first 
place, to return my thanks to Mr. Kinqab'd for the very proper manner in which he has 
explained the circumstances under which the subscription already jraised was entered into. 
The money which I have suhscribed for myself and for others, who will, 1 have no doub^t, • 
readily approve of what 1 have done^ was paid without any reference to the present meeting, 
or any idea of havifig the transaction made public. On this occasion, however, it is only 
necessary for me to refer to what 1 have already clone, to show what opinion 1 entertain of 
‘ Mr. Bhekingham’s cbnduct and character, (applause.) 1 certainly should not have set 

down iny name as a subscriber in iavour of any<man, olVhoae conduct and character 1 did 
not entertain the highest opinion. Mr. Buckingham, when he came to this country, brought 
with him letters of 'recommendation from Mr. John Palmer, a gentleman well known to all 
connected with India, than whom a more honourable or humane man does not exist. 

I have found ^that Mr. Buckingham has, ever since bis arrival, acted up to the character 
jrliich Mr. Palmer gave him. The more 1 have seen of Mr. Buckingham, the moje.highly 
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I think of his character and talents. 'A more humane man than he is, does not to my 
knowledge exist, and there are persons present who can testify that he has afforded relief 
to others at a time when he has been very ranch in want himself.” 

« Mi.J. B. I^in (late Advocate-general in India) said — I can assure the meeting 
that it is not ray intention to trespass upon its patience at any length at this late hour of the 
clay ; but there are one or two re;narks which 1 feel it necessary to press upon its attention, 

1 recollect that it was a saying of a man whom you all must Vevere, I mean John Locke, 
the great champion of English liberty, that ^ where law ends, tyranny begins.’ In the 
case of Mr. BucVingharo, this adage has received a striking illustration ; for whoever inves- 
tigates Mr. Buckingham’s case from the commencement to the close will see in it nothing 
like law the measure of justice, nothing like legal prosecution, nothing like any intelligible 
delinquency. He will see in it, however, that which has always been considered an attri- 
bute of the judges of hell, execution without trial (hear, hear, hear). I therefore say, that 
the adage of Locke has received on this occasion an illustration most unfortunately apposite. 
But ill addressing an assembly of Englishmen, met for the benevolent object which has 
this day brought yoyi together in this room, I am not depressed by the recollection of that 
circumstance; for I also recollect, that where tyranny begins in England, there the story is 
by no means at an end (applause). I hope that this observation will be completely verified 
in the present case ; for never yet has there been an insiance, or if there has I am ignorant 
of it, in which an individual who performed his duty fairly to the public, by standing man- 
fully ill the breach when the rights of the [Uiblic were invaded, who risked his all, and that 
all not a little, in upholding the principles of freedom, who spurnetl every consideration of 
danger, in a firm reliance on his own consciousness of acting rightly ; never, 1 repeat, has 
ih'ere been an instance in which the English nation has not started forward to give a sub- 
stantial indemnity, as far as money could do so, to such an individual for the injuries he 
may have sustained, and to give him an indemnity still more precious to his heart, namely, 
its unbought suflfrage and testimony as lo the value of his conduct. (Applause). I will not 

weary yoii with going into a dissenation on the private and public menis of Mr, Bucking- 
ham ; on that point, I believe, wc are all agreed : the only difference betw^n us, if any 
<lirt‘eienco there be, is as to the point whether any public man could have braved belter than 
he has braved the particular difficulties of hia situation.^ The question before you, which 
in point of fact I believe to be no question at till, is this: Do you not yearn with sympathy 
towards a man whose private conduct has been admitted on all hands (for what Mr. Buck- 
ingham has done has not been done in a corner) to be entirely free from reproach, and whose 
public conduct, though open and manly in the extreme, has been productive to him of 
nothing but suffering and disappointment (Applause). Mr. Buckingham has done well, and 
has suffered well for your sake, be it yours to provide that he is also indemnified well for 
the losses he b^s sustained. If ever man deserved the support of his fellow countrymen, 
it is Mr. Buckingham.” ^ 

The Appeal lo the European and native community, which emanated from this 
meeting, bears the signatures of those, w ho from their acquaintance with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, were best able to judge of its merits, and who, from personal 
intercourse with me, had had the best means of appreciating my general character 
and conduct. I subjoin it, as important evidence, that even those entertaining 
opinions most opposed to my own on public grinds, were yet ready to bear tes- 
timony to the general purity of my character, a* of iny just claims to the support 
of those to whom this Appeal was made. It is as follows : 

** To the European and Native Community in India. 

The case of Mr. Buckingham is too well known to every one in India to render any 
details necessary. His difficulties and his distresses arc undoubted and imminent. Do they 
merit attention and relief? and if so, by what means can such be most readily and effectu- 
ally given ? 

The history of his life seems to establish for him a powerful claim to respect and 
sympathy from all who esteem persevering integrity. But his exertions, when placed by 
circumstances in a public character, his losses, hia sufferings, and his 7 *eal in what he con- 
sidered a public duty, give him a more especial claim on all his fellow subjects in India, 
whether Native, Anglo-Indian or European, in whose cause, as he conceived it to be, he 
has made shipwreck ofhis fortune, and to whom he now turns an eye of hope for sympathy 
apd relief in the hour of his distress. * 

** But there are circumstances in Mr. Buckingham’s recent conduct which none can 
well know or duly appreciate, except such as have been resident in England of late years. 
The testimony of such persons may be of use to him at this crisis, and is the chief object 
of this Address, that testimony referring to matters of fact, and leaving out of consideration 
opinions on political questions, involved in his protracted struggles. 

The fidelity with which Mr* Buckingham has adhered to what he honestly believed to be 
the gefod cause of Indian improvement ^ver since his return to England, the perseverance 
manifested by him under discouragements that would havd driven many men to despair, 
the expenditure of the remains of his Indian savings in trying every legal channel of redress 
for public evils and private wrongs, and the purity of his private character aiqidst his diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, are well known and rightly estimated by alji unprejudiced nu u. 
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The Undersigned, having had opportunities of witnessing the exercise oC those virtues 
in the conduct of Mr, Buckingham, most readily bear testimony to them, as well as to 
present distresses, and on these grounds they make this Appeal to the community of liidia, of 
Whatever rank, class' or condition, imploring them to contribute in the mode and measure 
beet suited to their position, and most agreeable to their feelings, to th^relief of a roan on 
whom misfortune has fallen with so heavy a* hand, and whose intentions are believed to 
have been entirely pure and honest. The Subscribers would fain hope by this means 
to rescue him from impending destruction^ and restore him to that place in society 10 
which his habits and acquirements entitle him/’ 

The original of the foregoing Appeal bears the signatures of the following noblemen and 


gentlemen : 

Sir Charles Forbes, hart., m. p. 

John Smith, esq., m. p. 

James Barnett, esq., banker. 

John George Lambton, esq., m. p. 

William Babington, esq., M. D. 

.Mr, Seijeant Wilde. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. 

Edward Benjamin Lewin, esq. 

Thomas Denman, esq. m. p. 

The Hon. Leicester Stanhope. 

Sir Francis Rurdett, bart., m. p. 

General Sir John Doyle, hart., g.c. b. 

Sir James Macintosh, m.p. 

Lord Nugent, m. p. 

William Vizanl, esq., solicitor. 

Colonel Tprrens, u, m., f. r. s. 

Kowland Hill, esq., of Bruce Castle. 

The Hon. C. IL Hutchinson, m.p. 

Walter Coulson, esq., Gray’s-inn. 

Michael Angelo Taylor, esq., m. p. 

John Borthwick Gilchrist, esq., L. L.i>. 
James Inverarily, esq., m. n. 

General Sir R, C. Fergusson, k.c.b., m.p. 
The Rev. \V. J. Fox, Clapton. 

Matthew Wood, esq., m. p. 

James Macdonald, esq. 

, John Forbes, esq., m.p. 

The Uon. W. Ramsay Maule, m.p. 

John Stewart, esq., m. p. 

Lord John Russell, m. r. 

James Scarlett, esq., m. p. 


J. Ashton Yates, esq. 

Josepli Hume, esq., m. p. 

The Rev. Robert Aspland. 

John Cam Hobhouse, esq., m. p. 

John Melville, esq. * 

Henry Brougham, esq., m. p. 

Richard Gurney, esq. 

Wm. Philip Honywood, esq., m.p. 

Michael Bruce, esq, 

John Williams, esq., m.p. 

J cremy BeiitKain^ 

Edward Ellice, esq., m, p. 

Captain Maxfield, m. p.‘ 

The Uon. James Abercrombie, m. p, 

James Grattan, esq., m. p. 

Matthew' Davenport Hill, esq. 

James Leman, esq., solicitor. 

Sir Robert Wilson, m. p. 

Nicholas llankey Smith, esq. 

James Paterson, esq., m. n. 

John Towill Rutt, esq. 

John BowTing, esq. 

James Morrison, esq., m. r, 

Henry Meredith Parker, esq, 
who adds after his signature the following 
sentence : Differing entirely from Mr. 

Buckingham in politics, but convinced that 
he is a sufferer for conscience ami by 

an intercourse of ten years in India and in 
England, that he is an upright, honourable 
and excellent man.” 


Thomas Lwe Peacock, Esq., made the following Statement : 

WITH the permission of the Committee, I would make one or two remarks upon 
what Mr. Buckingham has said, miocipally upon points relating to matters of fact, 
and in which he appears to have misunderstood me. The first thing I have noted, 
is Mr. Buckingham’s attempt to prove that he was not bound to obey the |>ress rules. 
In my former examinations I think I have sufficiently shown that Mr. Buckingham 
was bound to obey the press rules. In speaking of the deportation of Mr. Duane 
and Mr. M‘Lean, he said they had been punished for resistance to the censorsliip. 
Novv the censorship was imposed after their deportation. Mr. Buckingham quoted 
Sir John Malcolm in 1809, as advocating the freedom of the press; but whatever 
may have been the opinions of Sir John Malcolm in 1809, they are sufficiently 
answered by his more deliberate opinions in 1822. Mr. Buckingham says that no 
military articles appeared in the Calcutta Journal after the affair of Colonel Robison ; 
there were some, however; one was the letter of “ A Young Officer,” after liis 
departure. He has also said, that Sir Edward Hyde East had stated that the 
Government at home had established the liberty of the press : I am not aw’are of the 
ground upon which Sir Edward Hyde East said so. I do not doubt he said so, bflt • 
certainly the Government at home did nothing of the kind. Miv Buckingham 
said that the press rules w^ere not binding upon the natives, but the object of the 
licensing regulations was to make Uie pr^s rules binding upon the natives. Mr. 
Buckingham stated, that I had said Sir John Malcolm did not agree with Sir 
Thomas Munro. I said, he did agree with him, and expressed the same opinions 
even more strongly. Mr. Buckingham said that the Marquis df Hastings, Sir 
Thomas Munro, and Sir John Malcolm, were of three different opinions; but with 
respect to the point which I insisted upon, namely, that aur empire in India is held 
by tiie sword, tiicy were all three of one opinion. The instances of the deportation 
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of Hill and others I quoted, as I said at the time, not that tlteir cases were analo- T. £»pe ^meoetr 

gous to Mr. Buckingham’s, but to show the unquestioned power of the Governor- 

geueral. Mr. Buckingham dwelt much on the lightness of the specific offence for — — ^ — “ 

which he was sent home; Mr. Adam’s reasons for sending home Mr. Bucking- 17 July '*34** 

ham were, not that this was the worst offence, hut tliat it was the next after the 

intimation which he- had received from Lord Hastings’s government, that the next 

offence should be the lust; that bis licence should be immediately cancelled, aitid 

he should be forthwith ordered to leave India. That was the last act of the 

Marquis of Hastings’s government with respect to Mr. Buckingham, and the first 

act of Mr. Adam’s government in the same matter was to put that intimation intd 

execution. The case of the Madras Gasette, and the letter instigating the native 

soldiers to assassinate their European officers, 1 quoted to show the state of the 

press at Madras, and however smoothly it may go on in Bengal, where the Goveriltir- 

general is always right, it does not go on sp well at Madras, and the Govcrnmeiit 

are very much embarrassed by it. Sir Thomas Munro said the fi-eedom o^the 

press would have that result, it would lead to the publication of letters recornmeod- 

ing the assassination of European officers. Mr. Bnckinghani says that the new 

charter gives the liberty of the press ; I do not know what part of the new 

charter he alludes to ; but I know that the new cfmrtcr gives the Governor-general 

jn Council the power .to make any new laws ; subject indeed to the power of the 

liome Authorities. to disallow them and to order them to be repealed, but having 
all the force of Acts of Parliament until the orders for disallowing and repealing 
them shall have been received. It is unquestionable, therefore, that, if the Supreme 
Government find the press a nuisance, they may make a law wftich will .effectually 
put it down. Mr. Buckingham has also alluded to Lord Hastings’s expressions 
about our empire resting on opinion, and to his explanation tfiat he meant by 
opinion, the opinion of the European circle the members of Government moved 
in. 1 said, that if Lord Hastings had been asked in so many words, “ Do you 
mean that our Indian empire rests upon tlie opinion of the European circle at the 
presidencies ?” I thought he must have answered in the negative. 

With respect to what Mr. Buckingham has said . upon the subject of his losses, 
and of the compensations granted to the proprietors of East India stock, and to the 
officers of the East India Company, I would observe, that the cases of persons who 
have suffered by acting in opposition to the laws stand on a totally different footing 
from the cases of those who have suffered losses in cotisequcnce of changes in the 
laws which they have uniformly obeyed. 

JoviSf 31* die Juliif 1834. 

EDWARD BAINES, ESQUIRE, ^IN THE CHAIR. 

Thomas Love Peacock, Esq. called in ; and further Examined. 

634. DO you wish to make any explanation of your formei: evidence r — I t. Love Peacock, 
wish to lay on the table of the Committee a despatch from the Court of Di- I'sti. 

rectors, dated the 30th of July 18‘-23, approving of the removal of Mr. Buck- ^ 

ingham, which was omitted in its proper place. 3* 

\The same teas delivered in, Vide Appendix, No. X.] 

I wish also to deliver in two despatches, dated the 8th and 22d of September 
1830, for the purpose of correcting an erroneous impression whkh my former 
evidence may have left respecting the present Government of Bengal. It may 
be supposed that this Government has not interfered in any way with the 
liberty of the press. These despatches will show that it has interfered in at 
least two instances. The first of these despatches relates to the half-batta 
^pPestion. On the receipt of the orders from the Court of Directors, a circular 
letter was addressed by the present Government to all the editors of newspapers 
in Calcutta, prohibiting them from discussing that question. On this occasion, 
the Governor-General, (Lord William Bentinck,) and Mr. Baylcy, a majority 
of the council, determined on sending this circular, in opposition to the opinion 
of Sir jCharles Metcalfe, who advocated the liberty of the press, partly on the 
principle, that if the Government interfered in any instance, it made itself respon- 
sible for all it did not interfere with. Mr. Bayley considered that the freedom 
of the press, as it existed ui England, was altogether inapplicable to India; the 
Governor-General, I^ord William Bentinck, in the course of a minute which he . 
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Peacock, recorded Oil the subject, stated that,- As well with . the liberty of the^p 
E*q? ’ as of the subject, it was indispensable for the safety of the empire, that the 

— — GoyifmorrGeneral in Council should have the pQW<jr of suspendingrthe one, and 

• 3 » July 1834. plitiisiisnoitting the other, whenever the safety of . the 3tate should call for the 
e^dfcise of such authority ” 

[The despatches U'ere delivered in and read. Vide Appendix 

£35. Did the editors of the hev^n^p^rs obey the circular order T—TTiey did, 
to ;?the best of my knowledge and belief. 

, f>36i Are there any other papers you Wish to put in ?-*-On the general 
question, tliere are none. ' 

637. Are there .any on any part of the question referred to the Committee ? 
-T^yes, on the subject of the amount of compensation, if any should be re- 
commended. 

638; Can you now produce all thdicvidence you wish to produce on that • 
point ?—r.It will depend upon whether the documents I shall produce are admitted 
•to be genuine or not. These are not official documents, and their correctness 
may be disputed. If*Mr. Buckingham admits them, I shall give the Committee 
no further trouble } if he disputes them, I must endeavour to find other 
testimony, 

639. Will you state what you have to say on the subject of the amount of 
compensation, if the Committee should think fit to recommend any? — In the 
first place, Mr. Buckingham' has at different times made different statements of 
the': amount of his losses by the suppression 6f the Calcutta Journal. Of that 
amount, if I recollect rightly, he has given ditferent statements, at different 
periods, to the Court of Directors, to the . Committee, and to the Bengal public. 

I beg to read an extract from a printed general statement, for the infoiina- 
tion of shareholders in the Calcutta Journal, by Mr. James S. Buckingham, 
dated 1st July 18252, (p. 4<.) * 

“ The actud value of the present stock now on hand in types, presses, papers, books, 
buildings and materials, fur carrying on the business on its present scale, is worth, at a 
moderate estimate, 1,00,000 rupees; orders for a large augmentation of these articles, 
besides a complete renewal of stock and suitable requisites for undertaking general printing 
(which promises to be a source of very great profit) have been sent to Mr. Richardson, in 
England, during the present year, to the amount, by the time they reach here, of about the 
same sum. These wdl all leave London before the end of this year, and some portions 
are now on their way out, all of which, being to be paid for out of my funds by a credit on 
Fletcher, Alexander & Co.,*to cover insurance and every risk, must be added to the dead 
stock of the coqcern, which will make its whole value amount to 2 , 00,000 rupees, as the 
security on which the shares taken are to be held. 

General Estimate of Stock taken July 1st, 1822, (p. 7.) 

Stock of the printing-office in types, presses, paper, 8c.c. Total present stock 98,720 rupees. 


Ordered from England between January and May last, and to leave London 

within the present year 182a - 95,800 

Supplies of China paper ordered from Canton for the same period (up to 
January 1823); say six months, at 500 - - - . - 3,000 

Total ordered stock - - 98,890’* 


The original stock in haiul I take at 1,00,000 rupees, ind that ordered from 
England 1 take at the same, making the whole 2,00,000 rupees, or 20,000 1 . 
I wish to knoV whether Mr. Buckingham admits that document to be correct. 

Mr. Buckingham . — I have no doubt of the accuracy of the result; whether 
the particular details are correct I cannot say, but I know that the general 
result was about 20,000 /. That paper was printed about 12 months before I 
left India. That was the footing on which 1 attempted the sale of shares, apd 
on which I did sell some. . ' 

640. Hoyr many did you sell? — Seventy; that appears in the evidence befbre 
the Committee of 1826. 

Ma. Pcacoc4*.r— The next document I .iV5^uId read is an extract from the peti- 
tion addressed'to the HonouVable East Company, by Mr. J. S. Bucking- 
ham, dated November 1.5, 1825. % * 

“ The materials of the office, perfect and complete as they were when left by 
me on my departu^ from India, were necessity brought to the hammer as 
the oply means of disposing of them ; wlien, there being no purchasers to com- 
petd^ith each other, ibr materials whi(% the Government would allow only one 
•* . favourcjfl 
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favoured man to use to advantage, the splendid collection of printing apparatus, 
which it had cost me upwards of 20,000 L sterling money to get together, was 
knocked down in lots for the mere value of the wood and metal, of which the 
presses and types were composed, bringing altogether the sum of 18,287 
rupees, a little more than 1 6 d. in the pound of their prime cost.” There is 

a note by Mr. Arnut : he is dead : but t know that he stated this to be his 
opinion. [The witness loas directed to withdraw,] 

After a short time he was again called in, and informed that the Committee 
had determined that Mr. Arnot*s statement could not be received, but that they 
wished to know whether he had any evidence to prove the facts contained in 
the note of Mr. Arnot. 

Mr. Peacock . — If 1 do not read that note, I would rather proceed to the 
other evidence I have. 

Mr. Buckingham . — I should be happy to hear what Mr. Peacock has to state, 
and if it is correct, I shall be ready to admit it. I, at one time, believed a 
greater number of shares to have been sold than afterwards appeared to have 
been : and this was the cause of that difference ; that although 100 shares had 
been engaged to be taken before I left India, yet when I was removed, all 
those who had not actually paid their purchase-money, amounting to about 25, 
declined paying up, as they were unwilling to complete their purchase after my 
removal. 'I’he value ofa newspaper, however, depends on the extent of its sale, 
and on the productiveness of the profits which that sale and its consequent 
advertisements yield, which is quite apart from the value of the materials, which 
is by far the least important of the two. 

[ Mr. Peacock was directed to proceed with his statementj] 

Air. Peacock . — Here is Mr. Richardson’s account of the goods he fuinishcd 
to Mr. Buckingham. In the year 1820, there are goods to the amount of 
1,484./. 8.V. 3d.; in 1821, 832/. IDs. 6d.; in 1822, 901/. 18s.; in 1823, 
2,258/. 12 s. 5d. ; in 1824, 139/. 19 s. It/.; total, 5,677 /. 17 s. 2d. 


[Tftc same was delivered as follows .•] — 

GOODS supplied to Mr. J, S, Bucking^iamby Mr. J, AL Richardson^ No. 93, CornhiU, 


1890. 

Nov. 9. To amount for printing paper, ink and types, shipped 
per Competitor ^ - . . - • - 

96. — press, types, printing paper and ink, shipped per 
City of Edinburgh 

~ newspapers, books and periodicals, from March 28th 

1820 to Dec, 5th 1820 - . - 

1821, 9 

Nov. 20. To amount for printing paper and ink, per La Belle 
Alliance - - - - - - - 

* 3 - — patent roller, per Apollo - - - - - 

Dec. I. — printing paper, ink and rollers, per Nancy 

— newspapers, books and periodicals, from Jan. 1st 

1821 to Dec. 31st i8*2i - - . . - 

189*2. 

May 30. To amount for printing paper and ink, per Dorsetshire 
31. — type, per ditto ------- 

July 27. — type, per Anne and Amelia - - - - 

Sept. 7, — printing materials, type metal, printer’s ink and 
rollers per Circassian - - - 

— periodicals, books and newspapers, from Jan. ist 

1822. to Dec. 3i8t 1822 - . - . - 

1823. 

Jan. 10. To amount for printing press and printing paper, per 
Swallow - -- -- -- - 

March 6. — press, printing paper and ink, per Lord Suiricld 

— press and printing ink, per Mellish 
Ai(iril 3. — press and types, per Atlas 

'*May 10, -L, types and printing paper, per Florentia 
June 6. — six pair of chases, per Susan 
July 26. — - printing paper, per Lotus 
Sept. 17. — printing paper, per Paget 

— new.spapers, books and periodicals, from Jan. 1st 

1823 to Dec. 31st 1823 - - - - - 

1824^ s 

May 27, To amount for printing paper, per Mellish 

— newspapers, books and periodicals, from Jan. 1st 

1824 to April t4th 1824 


£. s. 
G94 13 
C 93 15 

95 *9 


*93 

6 

9.5 

8 . 

3tio 14 

G 

83 5 

9 

310 10 

.. 

6 4 

11 

sG 8 

B 

50 - 

5 

568 14 

- 

155 - 

6 

* 3 !> 9 

- 

339 9 

— 

563 10 

9 

S 77 H 

5 

15 

- . 

79 

- 

75 9 

G 

31.1 *3 

3 

73 - 

G 

f)6 18 

7 

_ — 


£. s. d. 


1,484 8 3 


£. 


835* *9 5 


961 18 - 


2,258 12 5 


• 139 19 1 

5>677 *7 * 


r. Ufct Prneock^ 
Esq. 
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641. Is that all for type and printing materials? — The articles it consists of 

are chiefly printijig paper, ink and types, and books. These are the whole of 
the goods Mr. Richardson supplied to Mr. Buckingham, during the whole period 
of his Connexion with him; the goods sent in 1833 and ISSli are of course 
in execution of the orders sent in 1833. ^ 

642. From whom did you get this ? — I got it from Mr. Richardson yesterday. 

643. Does that account distinguish the amount of paper ?— Mr. Richardson 
told me he would furnish me with the detail of the whole account, if I wished it ; 
but that it would take him a week to make it out. In Mr. Buckingham’s state- 
ment, the stock of the printing-ofS^e is taken at 98,000 rupees, and the goods 
ordered in 1822 at about the same sum. I do not sec how Mr. Richardson’s 
supplies, preceding July 1822, can come into this latter amount. Orders in 
January 1822 at Calcutta, would not be received in England till June or 
July 1822, therefore anything that Mr. Richardson sent, even in May, could 
hardly have been in execution of that order. If you take 1820 and 1821 
out of this account, it leaves 3,359 1 ; if you take out of the first half of 
1822, it loaves about 3,000/., and if you take from the items for newspapers, 
books and periodicals, the probable amount for books,- which must be considered 
as belonging to the separate library, and not to the newspaper concern, you 
leave about 2,000 /. ; and if you again take out printing paper, printing ma- 
terials, printer’s ink, all articles consumed in the progrc.ss of the concern, you 
leave very little for press and rollers, and other permanent property. If 
Mr. Richardson were examined upon that point, as to what portion of these 
articles wo’uld be likely to he left as permanent property in the newspaper 
office, it would be very small indeed; therefore as Mr. Buckingham, out of 
his stq|ement of 2,00,000 rupee.s, makes what is ordered of Mr. llichardson in 
1822, one-half of that amount, 10,000 /., and it appears to be only about 
3,000/., and only about 2,000/. if books he taken out of the. account, and 
still less than that if permanent materials only be taken into calculation, 
I conceive the first part .of the statement, the first 10,000/,, ought not to be 
taken on trust, when we see that the second is not borne out by tlie statement 
of the parties to whom Mr. Buckingham refers. Mr. Buckingham stated in his 
letter to the Court of Directors of the 13th November 1825, that a loss was 
sustained in consequence of there being no purchasers to compete with each 
other fur materials which the Government would allo^ only one favoured man 
to. use to advantage; that I am inclined to dispute altogether. 1 deny that 
only Mr. Muston would have been allowed to carry on the concern ; and even 

• if so, it does not follow that there were not others who might have used the 
materials to advantage, there being other printing concerns going on in Calcutta. 
There are buildings, the stock of a library, and other things, which come into 
the first statement : those can scarcely be considered as being destroyed by the 
suppression of the Calcutta Journal ; the buildings must have been valuable 
for other purposes as well as for that. The library was a separate aflair. I do 
not believe there is any account of the sale of these ; wc sliould know whjit 
they produced. Mr. Buckingham gives this account of lift property : 


Purchase of the property (qy.) ill 1818 - - 

Purchase of printing materials in Calcutta, of various offices 
Purchase in l8ai of the copyright of the Sunday Guardian 
buildings at Garston’s Buildings - - - ^ - - 

On the removal to Mr. Birch’s premises for the construction of printing- 
offices 

Augmentation of the library - _ 


Rupees. 

30.000 

20.000 

1 0.000 
8,000 

12.000 

10.000 


90,000 . . 


£. 

Add supplies from Mr. Richardson, progressive, of which between 
4,000 1 . and 6,000 1 . were for books, the rest for printing materials - 


£. 


9»ooo 


6,835 

» 4,835 


It would’be proper for Mr. Buckingham to give an account of what these sold 
for ; that has not been done. Of the quality of the articles sold, Mr. Suther- 
‘ land. 
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land, in answer to question 233, states ^ey were sundries, types, tables and T. Lave Ptacoct^ 

things of that sort. In answer to qucstim 239, he says that part of the library 

was unsold, and in answer to 240, that the buildings, valued at about 2,000 rupees, "'i " ' " ' - 

were alsQ unsold when he left Calcutta. It is impossible to make out from Mr. • 

jjuckingbam’s and Mr. RichardsoiH accounts together even the fourth part of 

the sum of 20,000 /., which Mr. Buckingham says his splendid stock of printing 

apparatus had cost him, which was knocked down for 18,000 rupees. Mr. 

Buckingham stotes also that by the suppression of the paper when under the 
management of Mr. Sandys, a loss was incurred of at least 20,000/., reckoning 
the copyright and goodwill of the concern ^as worth only five years’ purchase, 
as at its suppression it was clearing 4,000 /. per annum. With respect to that, I 
wish to refer to what I cited before, the speech of Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
on passing the licensing regulation. On that occasion Sir Francis Macnaghten 
observed : 

” As to the property of those who might have speculated upon pruhts to be derived from 
an abuse of the Government, it stood upon a very different footing. The Govenmient is no 
guarantee to such an ndventure. It may truly say, ' Non hac in fwdera veni.’ The 
Government is free to act as it may think proper ; blit 1)6 liuped if there Wi& anybody con- 
cerned in such a fund, that he would not be suffered to benefit ^ bis speculation. If. like 
other funds, it was to rise as the stale in liostility was reduced, and to advance upon every 
defeat of the enemy, the Goveniincnt being that enemy, he trusted it would not be long 
before he saw an end to such a stock, and to such a stock-jobbing.” 

No doubt the Calcutta Journal might have been very prosperous if it had 
been permitted to go on in the way it was doing. It had almost a monopoly ot' 
opposition to the Government ; it published articles tending, in the opinion of 
the Government, to produce military insubordination. Those articles were very 
marketable, no doubt, if they made it produce even 4,(X)0 /. a year ; but as the 
Government had the right to suppress it, and felt it their duty to sujtpress it, 
t.hey lawfully destroyed tliat receipt of 4,000 /. a year, or whatever it was, for 
Mr. Buckingham himself has stated it sometimes at 4,000 sometimes at 
(5,000 and sometimes at 8,(X)0/. a year- 

()44. Have you directed your attention to the time when the shares were sold 
and advertised in the papers ; there being evidence as to the amount given by 
Colonel Franklin and others ? — In looking over that jjviderice, it appeared to 
me there was only one purchaser, and that was Colonel Franklin, who had pur- 
chased a share on the ground of its being a good investment .of capital ; that 
the others were persons more or less connected with and friendly to Mr. 

Buckingham, who might have had political or other motives for supporting hin^« 

There is only one evidence produced to the Committee of a person who pur- 
chased his share as a bond Jide investment of capital ; and there may be more 
numerous instances of such purchasers presented in the case of the worst bub- 
bles of 1825, per.sons who had purchased shares bona-fide as good inve.slinents, 
on the faith of the conduct of others who had subscribed for very different 
motives. Mr. Buclj^ngham in answer to question 10.5 gives the receipts for tlie 
paper for the months of 1823, which were in the aggregate from January to 
October one lac and 8,0(X) rupees. 

645. Are those the gross or the net receipts They are the gross receipts 
Supposing the year had been completed, it may be assumed that the receipts 
would have been 1,20,056 rupees. 

Mr. Buckingham states, ii^answ'cr to question 108, that 75 per cent, was set 
apart for expenses, and 25 per cent, for profit for the shareholders. The fourth 
part of l,26,05(i rupees is 31,514 rupees, which makes tlie profits of the paper 
3,151/. 8 a'. per annum. 

,Mr. Buckingham himself confe.s.se.s, in answer to 109, that at the jieriod of 
*the suppression of the paper, it could not be considered to be yielding more 
than 3,(K)0/. per annum but the statements respecting the dividends vary. 

In the “ Few Brief Remarks” of February 24th 1823, Mr. Buckingham states 
tliat the shares pay more than 12 per cent. Mr. Sutherland, in answer to 
question 34, says he received two dividends, one he thinks 12 per cent., and 
the oftier less, he forgets whether it was for the whole year. Colonel Franklin, 
in answer to questions 128, 129 and 130, says he received one dividend of, he 
thinks, 18 per cent. Therefore, if the dividends measure the value, the profit 
of the entire concern must have been, at 18 per cent, on the assumed value of 

0.54. V 2 40,000/., 
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40,000/., 7>600 /. per lannum ; and at 12 per cent on the samoi 4,8007. per 


annum. 

In answer to Question 99» Mr. Buckingham gives the following account of 
the receipts of the Journal during six months of 1822, 77»502 rupee!»»^ which, 
being doubled, gave the gross receipts per ^nura 1,.?.5,004 rupees. 

In answer to Question 97> Mr. Buckingham states, tliat the circulation of the 
paper was nearly 1,000 per diem, which gives 1,000 subscribers. At 1 6 rupees 
each per month, this would give 16,000 rupees per month, or 1,92,000 Rupees 
per annum, or 19,200 /, per antiuin. Twenty-five per cent, on which, set apart 
for the profits of the shareholders, would give 4,800/. per annum. If the 
profit be taken at 18 per cent., the amount will be proportionately less, and if 
at 12 per cent., still more so. There are. six publishing days in the week, or 
.SIS publishing days in the year, therefore 1,000 x 313 will give the amount of 
copies sold in the year 313,000. 

In his petition to Parliament, Mr. Buckingham states, 2,000,000 of copies 
were sold in the five prears of his management, which is at the rate of 400,000 
copies per annum. The sale of this number of copies would produce the sum 
of 2,4.5,376 rupce.s or 24,537 /. 12 sterling. Twenty-five per cent, ou which 
would be 6,134 /. 8 ffi 

The results may be /Iken as follows : 


GROSS RECKIPTS. 


I Profits 25 per Cent. 

: of the Gross HcceiptB 
I according to an.swcr 
to Question 108. 


According to the stateToent in answcrl 
to Q. 99 - - - - J 

Ditto ditto to Q. 97 

Petition to Parliament - - - 


I 


Rupees. 

£. Sterling. 1 

£. Sterling, per Ann. 

1 >55.004 


3.875 

1,92,000 

19/200 

4,800 

2 . 45 . 37 <> 

‘- 24.637 

fi.134 


Profits, at 18 per cent, on the assumed value of £.40,000 - - £. 7,600. 

Ditto I'Z ditto - 4,800. 

In the letter to the Court of Directors of tlie 13tli November 18-25, the 
profits on the Calcutta Journal arc stated by Mr. Buckingljam to have been 
8,000 /. per annum. 

Mr. Buckingham alleges that all the losses and sufferings he has endured, 
have been entailed upon him by the acts of the Bengal Government, without 
the possibility of any act of his having deserved such punishment, as they all 
•transpired since he quitted the country. 

On the 14th February 1823, Mr. Buckingham, in a public notification, says, 
“arrangements have been made for conducting tlie Journal on the same inde- 
pendent principles that have hitherto distinguished it.” The same assurance 
is repeated in a another public notification of the 17th February 1823, and in 
a letter to the secretary to Government of the same date, where it is also 
.stat^ that Mr. Sandys, an Anglo-Indian, has been puj||)osely selected for 
Editor to prevent Government from interfering. It was to meet this difiiculty 
that the Licensing Act was passed. On the same subject still stronger assur- 
ances were given in the “ Few Brief Remark.s,” published on tlie 21<th February 
following, and in which Mr. Buckingham adds, that he retains a considerable 
share in the property, expressly to maintain the character of the paj)er. The 
“ independent principles” of the Calcutta Journal while umkr the manage- 
ment of Mr. Buckingham, and under his instructions after hi.s departure, were, 
in other words, that systematic opposition to the Government, which rendered 
necessary the measures that terminated in its suppression. 

646. The Committee understood that the evidence they were to receive was 
rather as to the value of the property ? — Yes, and this is really to the purpose :* 
it .shows the ground upon which the profit aro.se ; however, I will stop here. 

647. The Committee understood from you that you were about to prove 
that the vahie of the paper, as shown in evidence in 1 826, was not really what 
it was stated to be, and that you could prove that in Calcutta it was not vitlued 
so liighly? — I think I have shown that it was not worth so much as was Stated, 
even at the lowest. Mr. Buckingham has stated that the annual returns were 
4,G00/., 6,000/. and 8,000/. 

648. For the same year? — That is my impression. " 

649. You mean to assert, that during the same year, with reference to the 

' same 
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same time, Mr. Buckingham stated the value of his paper to be 4,000/., 
f),000/. and 8,000/. ? — That Is tny impression. 

fj/jo. Have you closed all you wish to state to the Committee? — -I wish to 
make one remark as to what I have proposed to .show. Mr. Buckingham has 
stated the amount of his capital lit 40,000/.: SO, 000/. for the value of the 
paper, and SO, 000/. for the value of the stock, which stock consisted of 10,000/. 
for stock in Calcutta^ and ■10,0(X)/. for goods ordered from Mr. Richardson' in 
18SS. I have shown that the latter could not have been much more, for what 
was actually received in conseijuence of these orders of 18SS, than 8,000/., of 
which not more than 3,000/. was property applicable to the service of the 
Journal, and still less to its permanent service ; therefore if, vvith respect to 
one*halt“, where we can prove Mr. Hnckingham has taken credit for 10,000/., 
it appears to be not much more tlian 3,000/. or 3,000/., 1 contend we ought 
to iiujuire into the other half, and sec what the property was, what it cost, 
and what it sold for, before w'e take the 10,000/. stock on tru.st from Mr. 
Buckingham’s account; the first 10,000/. is matter fur inejuiry, the second 
is matter of demonstration. 

r» 5 J. How is that demonstration arrived at? — By the account of Mr, 
Richardson. * ♦ 

Mr. Buchhtgham. — I admit all the facts which Mr. Peacock has stated, 
though not his inferences, and I will siiow that these facts are perfectly recon- 
cilable vvith my statenm nt. 

Mr. Peacock. — 1 consider I have shown there were only ahoijt 3,000/., 
or 3,000 /,, wlierc credit was taken t’or 10,000/., and if we even allowed the 
other 10,000/. to stand, there would be only about 13,0lX)/. or 1.3,000/. instead 
of 30, 000/. ; but before we take the lir.st 10,000/., we ought to inquire into it. 
As to the profit of the paper, Mr# Buckingham has taken it at different amounts, 
varying iVom 4,000/. a year to 8,000/., and, as I conceive, at the .same time. 
That is my impres.sion. -If I am wrong, I am willing to be corrected. I con- 
sider him to have stated different amounts with reference to the same period. 
I wish to add, that in what was given to the shareholders as an equivalent for 
tlieir purchase of the 100/. shares, there was a free copy of the paper given, 
and that the value of that, distributed over the number of share.s, should be 
made a charge on the receipts of the paper, and it would be found to amount to 
a considerable sum. I conceive I have shown that Mr. Bnckingbain has over- 
stated his capital ; that he has giv'cn different accounts of his income; and 
tlnit whatever that income vvas, it arose from opposition to the laws ; it arose 
from a vicious source, and furnishes no ground for a claim to compensation. 

Mr. Buckingham. — In answer to the observations of Mr. Peacock, I would 
allude, in the first instance, to what he has said with regard to the supplies sent 
out by Mr. Richard.son. The supplies sent out by Mr. llichurdsoti were 
5, (>77 /• I?*’- ‘^d., by this account ; and this came within a small sum of the 
amount at vvhicli I stated tliom in the evidence of IS'if), where it stantls pripteii, 
at page 5, as 5,83.5/.' But these supplies formed a very small part of tlie wliole 
value of the stock of my establishment. I will road to the Committee (he evi- 
dence I gave before on this subject in 1830, at page 5 of the printeil Minutes. 
It is thus : 

93. Have you any statement to make as to your vesting progressively a capital of mora 
tiiaa 20,000/. sterling in the csti^lishment of your Journal : — Tf the Connnittee will permit 
•lie, 1 will read the preliminary imservations which are appended to this estimate of the 
stock u|)oii which the purchase, of the shares was made, those observations going to show 
how, year afti'r year, additions was made to the stock. The first purchase ot the projverty 
cost ,30,000 rupees, in the year 1818; after that there was an outlay, for the purchase of 
.prmting materials in Calcutta, of different offices, to the amount of about 20,000 rupees. 
'1 hen there was the purchase of the copyright of another paper called the Sunday Guardian, 
lor which 10,000 rupees were given, and which was added to that of the Calcutta .loiimal : 
that was in the. year 1821. Then there was a certain sum of money laid out upon buildings 
constructed in a place called Garston's Buildings, to the amount of 8,000 rupees. . After 
that, on the removal of the printing concern to another place, at Air. Birch’s premises, 
1 2, 000 Rupees were laid out in the construction of printing offices alone. Then by the aug- 
mentation of the library, in the purchase of books for the library, and the fitting up of this 
new printing-office, money was laid out to the extent of about 10,000 rupees. During the 
Slime period suppljes were sent to me from Air. Richardson, the bookseller in London, to 
tlie amount of 5,835/. sterling. I beg to say that Mr. Kichardson is here, and may be put 
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into the box to corroborate the occuracy of this Htatement. 1 have no distinct recollection 
of any addition made to the property after that, in the purchase of materials, except that 
1 know 0^1 every occasion when things could be purchased to add to the value and effective- 
ness of this concern, it was done. Ine whole amount of those sums will be about i o,ooO/. ; 
and here is the account from Mr. Richardson of a progressive supply to the ainount of 
6,835 /• in addition to the money laid out. 

A supply of what ? — Printing materials, presses, types, books, papers and panfpUiets, 
eOi^mable materials and unconsumable ones; the schedule itself contains an account of 
cp^umable materials and other things in the warehouses, which fbrmed apart of the.stock 
i|i trade as much as the types and presses. 

95. How much of that was for books ? — Perhaps from 4,000 /. to 5,000/. sterling ; it was 
chiefly a circulating library. 

96. To which your subscribers had access? — Yes ; it formed one part of the value of the 
paper that they had access to the library gratuitously. In order to account for the diflerence 
that may appear between the value of the things successively added, and the account of the 
things given in the schedule, I beg to state, that in that account i have stated the amount 
actually paid, but those things, for which 5,835 /. was given by Mr. Richardson, might be 
well wortn in Calcutta at least 8,000 L Those gentlemen here who have been in India will 
know that things are not to be bought there at the price at which they are put on board in 
London ; and therefore in making out a schedule of the value of the property for sale, it 

put at an amount more than it actually cost me, because the suni that it cost , me 

was paid in London, and there was the additional value which all this property had derived 

from the long voyage. ' . • 

It is said by Mr. Peacock, that part of those supjiliesdid not come within the 
period named by him ; that only 2,(X)()/. came alter July, in the year 1822 ; but 
Mr. Peacock will fierhaps admit, what is perfectly true, that up to iny arrival in 
England, Mr. Richardson having no intelligence of my coming home, the 
stream of supplies was constantly going out. Subsequent to my arrival, and 
after 1 lieard of the final suppression of my paper, 1 felt it my duty to suspend 
several orders which were going out, but ^ad been delayed from various 
causes, .since it was useless to be sending out materials for a concern that was 
destroyed, f consider that these would enter fairly into the calculation of 
the original estimate, in which these were entered as prospective supplies ; 
because at the time the valuation was made, it was believed that they would 
all come, but some of them did not, merely because, after I came home, and the 
further publication of my paper was stopped, 1 prevented more supplies from 
going out. 

Then as to whether there was competition at the sale of the printing mate- 
rials and stock, it is true there was a competition for some of the types, but a 
very miserable one indeed. There would always be persons to buy them for 
some purpo.se or other ; but what will be said of the statement made, that 
18,000 rupees, or 1,800 L was the wliole produce of all these materials, which 
it cost 20,000 /. to put together. That which I purchased originally was the 
stock of two other newspapers, and that which Mr. Richardson Supplied me 
with was a mere fractional addition. Now', though there was a competition 
for the types, it was very limited ; because there could be no purchase made 
fbr.i^potner newspaper to be printed w'ith them. Some were bought for jirint- 
ing hand-bills ^ but the Honourable Chairman knows very well, that if the ink 
has touched the types once, and they have been used, they sell for half-price ; 
and if they have been worn any time, they are sold for old metal ; which is one- 
eigbth of what thej^ would cost, though they might .still do the work of new 
types for the original proprietor. The only competitor who could use them 
for a newspaper was Dr. Muston, the son-in-law of Mr. Harrington, one of the 
members of the Indian Government; he offered tonrent the materials for a year, 
and pay rent for the premises, but the CJovernment would not allow this to be 
done, because they said they had no security that I should not return when the 
year was out. In point of fact, Dr. Muston did use those types for a news- 
paper of his own, which he was permitted at length to set up on the ruins of" 
mine, taking all its good-will and subscribers without con.sideration ; and he 
afterwards sold the cop^'right, thus conferred on him, to some other gentle- 
men, the proprietors of the “ Bengal Hurkara.” 1 do not say that Dr. Muston 
was wrong in so selling what^the Government gave him ; but I must say, that 
the Government was wrong in suffering him to transfer to others a copyright 
that belonged not to himself^ but to me. 

652. Is it not in evidence that your agents applied to have a licence for 
another individual to go on with your paper ; but that they priSitively refused 
to give it to anybody but Dr. Mustoti ? — Yes, that fact was proved, and the 
. Committee 
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Committee will find the whole correspondence on tliis subject at page 150 to 
155 of the printed Minutes already in their hands. 

[Mr. Peacock laid some papers on the table, and stated, that the assumption mas 
not borne out by the Gov&mment records.^ 

Then as to the value of the buildings, it was said by Mr^ Peacock, tliough 
there might be a loss upon the types and the good>wiIl, yet the buildings would 
be worth the same. But it should be recollected, that the construction of a 
building for a printing-office makes it totally useless for any other purpose ; and 
my concern had become so extensive, that 1 took the large house of Mr, Birch, 
a magistrate, for which I was to give 500 /. a year ; and he having granted me 
a lease for 7, 14 or 21 years, I felt myself authorised to lay out a considerable 
sum in erecting buildings adjoining it, and adapting them to my purposes, and 
when 1 was ordered to quit the country these premises were of no value. 1 
could not sell the buildings at anything like the price they cost me, as they 
were useless, except for go-downs or cellars, or similar purposes. 

Next as to the apparent discrepancies in the value of the concern. The 
copyright of the Calcutta Journal was valued at 20,000 tlie profit yielded 
on this copyright alone was 4,000 a year, which I calculated at five years' 
purchase, making 20,000/. 'I’he materials produced by their use a profit of 
4,000/. also, and this, calculated on their value, in the same way at five years’ pur- 
chase, would make 20,000/. more But the copyright was worth all tliat it was 
valued at, whether there was a single type belonging to it or not : the copy- 
right is tiie good-will or profit-producing power, and has nothing to do with 
the types at all. There are many papers in London, such as the Athennmm, 
Spectator and Examiner, and all the great Review's, the Edinburgh, the Quar- 
terly, and the Westminster, who have not a single type belonging to them ; they 
are printed at other printer’s ; bH their copyright, like that of any book, is of 
great value, perhaps many thousand pounds, without having types or any other 
materials worth sixpence. • 

'The difference between the 4,000/. a-year and the 8,000/. a-year is, that the 
one is given wlien speaking of the productive power of the copyright only, 
and the other includes both that and the profit from the use of the printing 
materials. The dift’erence between the 6,000/. and the 8,000/. is accounted for 
in this way : it does not apply to the .same period, but to different periods. I 
have generally»striick an average between the two seasons. In the winter it 
produced much more, because people are more collected together in the towns } 
in the summer it produced less, because people are moving about the country. 

Mr. Peacock says the copyright ought to have been suppressed, because I 
had a monopoly of the opposition to the Government. The reason of this 
monopoly was, that I was the only gentleman perfectly independent of the 
Government, as many of them were officers who dared not to conduct such an 
opposition paper. It would have been more fortunate perhaps for me if 1 had 
been a Government officer too, as then I should probably have incurred no such 
risk ; but that the copyright of my Journal existed, and was of great produc- 
tive value, is not to be denied. 

It was said by Mr. Peacock, there was only one witness examined in England 
as to the purchase of shares in the Calcutta Journal ; the fact is, that there were 
three witnesses examined on this point. One of these was hostile, and it wras 
wormed out of him with considerable difficulty, that he believed the shares 
were bought as a good investment, and yielded a large real profit ; because the 
accountant of the Calcutta Journal, who had the best means of knowing the truth 
on tins subject, had told him so. This was Mr. Sandford Arnot, whose evidence 
on this subject the Committee will find at page 11 of the printed Minutes of Evi- 
•dence, taken in 1826, question 11)8. Now, the reason why there were only 
three witnesses examined on this point in England is evident, that all the other 
shareholders were in India, and could not be brought over here for this purpose ; 
but it was proved that there were nt) less than seventy sliareholders besides. 
But though there were only three witnesses examined, Mr. Sutherland, my 
bankg* and agent, proved again and again that tfie purchase-money for seventy 
shares passed through his hands, that he knew of their existence, that he bought 
his own share as a mercantile investment, and that the shares were bona fide 
share.s, and existed and ^yielded profit for more than 12 montlis before 1 was 
sent out of the country. There were 70 or 72 shares, I could liot speak accu- 
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rately at the time, as the country l>eing so far off we do not get accurate infoi:; 
mation till a year after an inquiry is sent out from hence. 

Mr, Peacock Say^ the paper was only yielding 3,000/. a-y ear at the, time of 
its suppression. If that were taken as the scale of my compensation, I should 
be satisfied to be secured that diminished income a-year, as the basis 

of the calculation of my compensation ; bht the reason it had declined to that 
annual income was owing to my having been sent away from the country : my 
l^perintendence was lost to it, and its circulation declined, as people do not 
like a dull and stupid paper so well as one conducted with spirit and intelli- 
gence ; besides it cannot be permitted that the Government should take the 
real value of the paper at this reduced rate of income, for they themselves 
having caused this by my removal, any estimate formed on this rate of profit, 
instead of the larger rates of 6,000 1. and 8,000/. a-year, would be allowing them 
to take the benefit of their own wrong. 

The difference between the statements of 75 shares being sold, and of 100 
being sold, is true. I stated in my first petition to Parliament in 1824, that 
there were 100 shares sold, for I then believed it, my agents having told me 
that 98 were actually sold, and three or four more expected to be disposed of; 
but when I was sent out of the country, such as had not actually paid their 
purchase-money drew back, and that reduced the 100 who had engaged to 
pay, to 72 that actually did pay, when the purchasing ceased. 

The last point is the several differences in the annual rate of profit, which is 
variously stated as 4,000/., 6,000/. and 8,0(X)/. respectively. 1 have antici- 
pated that, explanation by saying that the difference between the 4,000/. and 
the 8,000 /. was accounted for in this way : that the copyright was taken at 
20,000/., and the stock also at 20,000 /., and each was supposed to produce an 
equal return, making the 8,000/. in tlie whol^ and the reason why 6,000 /. and 
8,000/. were mentioned as the rates of annuaiprofit wius, tliat at one period it 
was 6,0(XJ /., at another 7>000 / , and at another 8,000 /., and 1 have generally 
taken the average between the 8,000 /. in its most ffourishing tinio, and the 
6,000 /. in other periods of the .season. 

Mr. Peacock. — I beg to set Mr. Buckingham right upon one point. I said 
there was onl^ one witness examined who appeared to have purcha.scd a share 
on the ground of its being a good investment, that the others were friendly to 
or connected with him. 

Mr. Buckingham. — One was my banker and agent, Mr. James Colebrooke 
Sutherland, a highly honourable man, and partner in the great house of Alexander 
& Co. lie said that the purchase of his share cost so small a sum, only 100/., that 
he did not care to make much inquiry about it ; but being a partner in the house 
of my bankers and agents, and having, 1 dare say, 100,000 /. of mine passing 
through their hands annually, he was quite sati.sfied as to tlie value of the con- 
cern. Colonel Franklin was also examined on the same subject, and he said he 
bought his share as a good investment, and received a handsome dividend of 18 
per Qent., and had a copy of the Journal free besides the dividend, which made his 
real dividend 36 per cent, per annum, and therefore the evidence as to the value 
is complete. And, as I said before, if tl)ere had not been a shilling's worth of 
materials, the Journal would be fairly worth 40,000/., because it produced from 
6,000/. to 8,000 /. sterling of net annual profit, taking it at between five and six 
years’ purchase, and well established and increasingly profitable papers, as mine 
was, often sell at 9 and 10 years' purchase, or even more. But adding to this 
productive power of yielding that annual profit, which alone would make it 
worth 40,000 /., the extensive and valuable .stock of materials, .buildings, &c. 
built and got together in the most perfect manner for ^aeiich a purpose, even if 
Mr. Richardson’s supplies of 5,000 /. be cast wholly but of view, no man of 
business, at all acquainted with the nature of such property, can doubt foe a. 
moment that the valuation which made the whole property worth 40,000/., 
because it produced on the average 7,000 /. sterling of profit in the year, as 
taken between the two extremes of 6,000/. and 8,000/. at the different periods 
described, is much below, in.stead of being above, its fair bond ^</e amount ; 
and if the Committee should' decide that compensation ought to be made to 
me for the de.struction of this valuable property, they can now have no 
difficulty in fixing the athount. 
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COPY of the Licence under vfh\c\\ James Silk Buckingham was residing pt Calcutta 

ih the Year 1818. 

Recital of the par- TllfS INDENTURE, made the igtli dayof October"i8i8, between the United Com- 
ty'a application for pany of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies of the one part, and James 
leave to go India as S. Buckingham of the other part,Witncsseth, that, at the request of James S. Buckingham, 
a free mariner. the said (mited Company have given and granted, and by these presents do give and grant, 
full and free licence, power and authority unto the said James S. Buckingham, during the 
pleasure of the said Company, and until this licence shall be revoked by the said Company, 
or their Court of directors, or the Governor-general, or Governor or other chief officers of 
the said Company at any of their presidencies, settlements or factories, having lawful 
authority for that purpose, to proceed to the East Indies and parts within the limits of the 
said Company’s charter, as a tree mariner, there to continue and provide for himself in the 
sl&afaring way, subject to all such provisions and restrictions as are now or hereafter may 
be in force with regard to persons residing in India, and also subject to the covenants 
He covenants. and agreements of the said James S. Buckingham hereinafter mentioned. Provided 
always, and these presents are upon this express condition, that in case of breach or non- 
observance of any of tlie provisions, restrictions, covenants or agreements subject to which 
this licence is granted, 6 n the part of the said James S. Buckingham to be (^served and 
performed,. then and from thenceforth the licence hereby granted shall be and become 
absolutely null and void and of no force or effect whatsoever, and the said James S. 

-y B ucki 11 ghaiii shall be deemed and taken to be a person and being in the East Indies 

without any licence or authority for that purpose. And the said James S. Buckingham 
for liiinselr his heirs, executors and administratori^ doth Jiereby covenant, promise and 
^ree with an<l to the said United Company, in manner ahd form following, that is to say: 
To submit himself lurst, That he the said James S. Buckingham, from the time of his arrival at either of the 
to the regulation of presidencies of the said United Company in the East Indies, shall and will behave and 
thp Local Govern- conduct himself, from time to lime and in all respects, conformably to all such rules and 
meat there. regulations as now arc or hereafter may be in force at such presidency, or at any other 

Not to trade con- presidency in the East Indies where he the said James S. Buckingham may happen to be, 

trary to law. which shall be applicable to him or his conduct, nnd which he ought to obey, observe 

and conform to. Secondly, That he the said James S. Buckingham shall not nor will, by 
himself, or in partnership with any other person or persons, or by the agency of any other 
person or persons,^ either as principal, factor or agent, directly or indirectly engage, carry 
on or be concerned in any trade, bank, dealings or transactions whatsoever, contrary to 
To make satisfac- law. Thirdly, And that in ca.so the said James S. Buckingham shall be guilty of 

tion to natives or any violence, oppression or wrong to any person or persons not being an Europoan 

foreigners, and born" subject, or European born subjects of His Majesty, bis heirs or successors, or 
native states, for commit any offence against any king, prince, government, state or nation within 

oppression, wrong the limits of the said Company’s charter,, or shall be charged with any such violence, 
am o.ences. oppression, wrong or offence, then and in* such case the said James S. Buckingham 

shall and will submit himself therein, in all things, to the decision of the said United 
Company, or their Court of Directors, or of the Governor-general, or Governor in 
Council, or chief officers of any of the presidencies, settlements or factories of the said 
Company, if they or any of them shall see fit to interfere therein; and, tha|g}io the 
said James S. Buckingham, his executors or administrators, shall aTid will and 
make good ail such sum and sums of money, and do and perform all suck acts, matters 
^ and things whatsoever, as a reparation of the injury which he shall htlve occasioned, or the 

offence be 8^11 have given, as he shall be required by any such decision to pay, make 
good, do or perform ; and in failure thereof, it shall be lawful to and for tfie said Company, 
or their Court of Directors, or any of their agents, to pav, or cause the same to be paid, 
made good, done and performed, and thereupon the saief James S. Buckingham, his execu- 
tors or administrators, shall and will reimburse to the said Cbli|pany, their successors or 
uB^ighs, ail such sum or sums of money as shall be so paid, and all costs, charges and 
Not to quit India which may be incurred thereby. Fourthly, And that before he, the Said Jan^s 

iithout leave, and S. Buckinghaln^ to Europe, or remove from, quit or leave the East Indies, he, • 

all drbts S. Buckineham, shall and will pay arid , satisfy and perform all such debts, 

■ Company, ’ su^id-bj^ and engagements, as he ‘‘shall owe or be liable to perform to the^aid 

and tfbmpohy^ or any person or pei^soiis not being an European biyn subject, or European born 

foreiioer8,:ibefurc > subj^ts of His Majesty, his heirs or successpra, or for any injury or offence he may have 
departure. done or cbmmiUed, as n and Uiat in case of any breach of this 

covenant, .^ S. Buckingham, shall and will pay unto the said Company 

and their sriccess6rs, f^^^^^ damages in respect of the breaeh thereof, such sum of money 
as he shall have owed^l^nd whieff he shall j^ave omitted to. pay, &s hcreinbeforC'^entioned, 
or such sum , of ,^moriey ss shall be equal to the damage actually sustained by any person 
or^ngr^onsj, by breach or non-performance of any duty or engagement which, under the 

^ covenant 
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^joveiiant hereinbefore contained, he ouglrt to have satisfied or jperformcd, before such 
return or rcmovn], to tho end that the said Compan;^ if (hey shall see fit, may pay over 
glicll (laniugco lu the creditor or oreditors, or injured^arty or parties^ for hie, her or thoiv 
own benefit, or may apply them for any other purpose, or keep them for the use 
aid Company, their succesaprs or assigns. In witness >vhcrpo(V to ohe part of these inden- 
tures the said United Company have caused their common seal to be affixed, and to the 
other part thereof the said James S. Buckingham has set his hand and seal; the day and 
veur above written. ‘ 

(signed) James 6*. Buckingham. 

Sealed and delivered at Calcutta, in Bengal, in tho presence of 

(signed) II. W. Poe, 

Attorney to the Honourable ComfMiny; 


IL 


COPY of all Correspondence which took place between the Government of Bengat 
and ivfr. Buckingham, relating to the Conduct of the Calcutta Journal, and to the 
Revocation oPMr. Buckingham*^ Iackjhcr. 

EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, id October i 818 . 

No. 1. — Mr. J. S. Buckingham to John Adam, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

Bkino about to establish a new Journal, the extensive circulation of whicl\ will, I pre- 
sume to hope, be productive of public convenience. and utility, and being desirous of 
submitting a prospectus of (he same to the heads 6f the difTerent departments in the prin- 
cipal stations throughout India, 1 have to beg that you “will solicit for me from the 
Governor-general in Council the privilege of being allowed to transmit this prospectus, 
lion of postage, to such stations. . 

My claim i.s mruleon nootlier foundation than the known disposition of the Government 
to aribrd every facility to useful undertakings; and the belief that this will deserve to be so 
cla.ssevl, I irtdulge the hope that an exemption from postage will be granted to me fdr 
the first number only, which, being to be submitted as a Specimen, will be distributed 
gratis, 

' t have, &c. 

‘2ti Sept. x8i8. " J. S» Buckingham. 


No. — To Mr. Buckingham. 

Sir, ^ . 

1am directed to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter of this date, and to inform you 
that ihe (Sovfrrnor-general in Council has been pleased to comply with your application, 
that the first number of the new Journal which you are abou| to ifstablish at this presi- 
dency may be passed to the principal stations throughout India, subject to the Honourable 
Company's authority, free of postage. , 

The necessary orders will accordingly be issued to the postmaster-general. 


I have, 8cc. 

Council-chamber,! (signed) " C. Lushington, 

26 ^jjpt. 1 8 1 8. / Secretary to the Government.^ 


EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, 25th June i8ig. 

No. 4. — ^To Mr. BucMngham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. ' 

V .. ■■ ■■ . • ■ . 

The attention of Government having been drawn by certain paragraphs published injLhe 
Calcutta Journal of Wedr^^ay/ tlie 26th ultimo, ! am directed by his Excellencjf^pe 
most noble the Governor-geiieral in Council to communicate to you the foUowiiig refidihrks 
regarding tljem. IH 

, The paragraphs in question are as follows : 

Madras. We have received a letter from Madras of the loth instant, written on deep 
bJack-edged mourning post of considerable breadth, and apparently made for the occasion, 
communicating, .as a piece of melancholy and affiicting intelligence, ihe fact of Mr. Elliott's 
bein^ confirmed in the government of that presidency for three years longer. » ^ ^ 

“ It is regarded at Madras as a public calamity, and v^^e fear that it will be viewed 
no othejc light throughout India generally. An. anecdote is mentioned in the sapie letteifS^ 
regarding the exercise of the censorship of the press, which is worthy of being recorcl^l^. 
as a fact illustrative of the pallosity to which the human heart may arrive ; and U may %■ 
useful, humiliating as it is to the oor to^show what men, by gl^^^oose 

to the principles of despotisii? fellows, length arrive at. • 

“ U will be in the recollection of our readers, tlia# d very beautiful and pathetic le^r 
fio.i " frvm 
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from the ^lateMame^tied^ to her mother, written just previous to her 

deaths printed in the Calcuttfei Journal about a month ago. This was as much admired 
at Madras as it had Been here; and the editors of the public prints there, very laudably 
desir|n]g to add every possible interest to their columns, had inserted this letter, but u 
was strtek out by the pen of tbe.o^lipr (whom the public of eonrse exonerate, since it is 
known to all iiiy^/\vhom it is hbciC.ssarily directed), and the only reason that could be 
assigned ' for ?its "suppression, Wf^ that it plated the character of the Princess Charlotte, 
and her' attachnieht to her mother, in too amiable a light, and tended to criminate by 
inference those who were accessary to their unnatural separation, of which party the friends 
of tbe^djrcctQr of the censor of the press unfortunately were.” 

3, The Oovernor-general in 'Council observes, that this publication is a wanton attack 
upon the' Governor of the presidency of Port 8t. George, in which his continuance in pflBce 
is represented as a public calamity, and his conduct in administration asserted* to be 
governed by despotic principles and iniluenced bv unworthy motives. 

4. The Governor-general in Council refrains from enlarging upon the injurious 'effects 
which publications of such a nature are calculated to jM*oduce in the due administration of 
the affairs of this country. It is sufficient tp. ififoi;m you, that he considers the paragraphs 
above quoted to be highly offensive and objectionable in themselves, and to amount to 
a violation of the obvions spirit of the instructions coinmunicated to the editors* of news- 
papers at the period when this Government was pleased to permit the publication of news- 
papers, without subjecting them to the previous revision of the officers of Crovernineht. 

/j. The Governor-generul in Council regrets to observe that this is not the only instance 
in which the Calcutta Journal has contained publications at variance with the spirit of the 
instructions above referred to. On the ]>resent occasion, the Governor-geneftil in Council 
does not propose to exercise the powers vested in him bylaw; but I aiii directed to 
acquaint you, that by any repetition of a similar offence you will be considered to have 
forfeited all claim to the countenance and protection of this Government, and.wdl subject 
yourself to Be proceeded against under the 36th section of the 53d Gea* 3, q. 155. 

I am, &c. 


Council-chamber,! 
18 June 1819. J 


(signed) IV. B, Baj/lci/, 

Cluef Secretary to GoyejTjtment. 


No, 6. — Mr. J. S. Ihickingham to W. B. Esq., Chief Secretary to Government* 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to 'acknowledge the receipt ofyoiu* letter of the 18th instant, express- 
ing the displeasure of the Governor-general in Council at the publication of certain para- 
graphs in tne Calcutta Journal of the 2Gth reflecting on the character of Mr. Elliot 

in his public capacity as governor of Madra|i;§: * 

I shall not presume to intrude on the iioti^df his Lordship in Council any observations 
tending to the extenuation of my conduct in' this or in any previous instance, as departing 
from the spirit of the instructions issued to the editors of the public journals in Indiavat 
the period they were exempted from the nccc? 9 sity of previously sabmiltiiig their publica- 
tions to the revision of the Secretary to Governineni. . 

Lahall rather confine myself to observing, that 1 sincerely regret my having j^ven caus^*; 
to his Lordship in Ciftincii to express bis dispftasuro, anti tlie mure so, as theib is not an 
individual among the numerous subjects under his benign governirient, who is more sensi- 

bliB than myself of the unprecedented liberality which has marked his Lordship’s adininis- 

tiation in general, and the immense obligation which all the friends of the press owe to the 
measure of the revised regulation in particular. 

The very marked induigel&eti which his Lordship in Council is pleased to exercise 
-towards me, in remitting on this occasion the exercise of tlm [lowers vested in him by law, 
\ym operate as an additional incentive to my future observance of the spirit of ti4|ns(mc- 
lions issued before the commencement of the Calcutta Journal to the editors of the public 
prints of India in August 1818, of which I am now fully informed, and which 1 shall 
henceforth make iny guide. 

I have, &c. rv ^ 

Calcutta, 22 June 18 ly. (signed) James S. Bmf^higham. 

■It., — - ' ^ ■ I ■■ ■ ■ 

EXTRACT Benoae Vvj^ac Consultations, 4tli February 1820. 

* following Correspondence with Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal, • 

and the Minute of Mr. Adam on the subject^ having been received from the chief secre- 
tary’s office, are ordered to be here recorded. ' 


No. 1 . — ^To Mr. Buckiaghap^ Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

.■:?^-Skr,/ X..'" \ 

f vTiiE tenor of certain observations contained in the Calcutta Journal of yesterday's date, 
under the^ head of atiotice To Subs^^^ers underlie ^ftdras. Presidency,” has appeared 
to his Excellency^ the most noble* the^^^tTnor-gen^|a|^||-.Co|^)pU to be so highly improper 
asto call for immediate itoticc froin*ws Government 

. a.^^rhe 
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‘2. The observations alludcil to are cleanly intended to convey the inipfcs^pn i^hat tin; 
government of Fort Su George had taken to impede the circulation of 

cuttaJoumaL which measures were unjust in tM^selves and prlginatcd^m impr^ 
motives. ’ / , ^ - 

3. The measures of the Madras government to w|iich you' aUude^ appear 

adopted for the purpose of levying the usual postage to' which the Calcutta 
well as other newspapers arc subjected within the territories, immediately^aii^^i^^^^ 
that presidency. , / ' ^ V 

4. Under the arrangement sanctioned fey Government on the 27ik-^of August the 
Calcutta Journal was allowed to circulate to all stations to which the po8t-o%c^':regula^^^^^^ 

of this presidency extend, free .of nominal postage, and you tveire distinctly ^prized by 
Mr. Secretary Lushington^s letter of the a6tlr November, that ,t^e; 0ngagemGate intp^^ which 
you had entered at the post-office at this presiddii^y did beyond the jimits in 

question, and thatlhis Government could not iiiterfere^with respect to aliiy charges on the 
transmission of your papers beyond those limiU. . ; 

5. Vour remarks on the proceedings of the government of Fbrt St. George are dbvioUsIy 
in violation of the spirit of those rules to which your particular attention, as the editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, hus'bcen before called, and the unfounded insinuations conveyed 
in those remarks greatly aggravate the impropriety of your conduct on this occasibm 

6. The Governor-general in Council has perceived with regret the little impresaioiViiAde 
on you by the indulgence you have already experienced, and 1 am di reeled to vvarn you of 
the certain consequence of your again incurring the displeasure of Government. In the 
present instance his Lordship will content hiimself witli requiring that a distinct acknow ' 
ledgrnent of the impropriety of your conduct, and a full and suilicicnt apology to tho 
government of Fort St. George, for the injurious insinuations inserted in your paper ol 
yesterday, with regard to the coriduct of that government, be published in the Calcutta 
Journal. 

7. You are further required to Iramsmit the draft of such acknowledgmcnt.and apology 
to the chief secretary’s office, within the period of three days fVoin the receipt of thi v 
letter. 

8 If it should be considered stiificiehlly satibfactory, it will be returned to you for publi- 
cation, but if not, such further oomniunicatioii will be - made to you on the subject as the 
Governor-general in Gouiicil miiy be pleased to direct. 

I am, &c. 

General Department/^, * (signed) IK B. IJat/lcj/, 

12 January 18-20. I . Chief Secretary to Government, 


No. 2. — Mr. J. S, Bnckingham, OiVicd q|| the Calcutta Journal, 16th January 1820, 
to tv, Zt. Barley, Esq., Gliicf Secretary to Government. 

Sir, % 

1 HAVF. the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the I 2lh instant, coni- 
munioating to me the displeasure of liis Excellency the most tioblp. the Governor-general in 
Council, at the tenor of certain observations contained in the Calcutta Journal of the 
preceding day, under the head of a notice to subscribers under the Madias presidency. 

*1, In reply to this communication, I have first to express my sincere and deep regret, 
that any act of mine should appear to his Excellency to require the notice of this Govern- 
lUCllti und still more so, that auoh an act should have arisen from the exercise of tny labours 
as director of a public |>re8s, inasmuch as 1 can safely and solemnly aver, that n6 roan can 
feel more grateful to his Excellency for the indulgent liberality which he has always shown 
to the exercise of those privileges given to us by his removal of the restrictions which for- 
merly bound it, tlian myself, and that no man would feci more sorrow at any undue 
infrindlmeDt of that liberality, or any real abuse of the powers thus vested in the editors of 
public journals, than I should do. 

3. I have too firm a reliance on his Lordship’s impartiality and too great a confidence in 
his justice, not to hope, however, that he will condescend to hear what 1 have to offer in 
explanation, however tedious thcdetail into which it may lead me ; and 1 shall await the 
issue ofJ^ Excellency’s decision with that obedience to his authority which all men ought 
clieerfui^to pay to a power so equitably exercised. 

4. When on a former occasion my attention was called to the restrictions or regulations 

of August 1818, which were issued for the guidance of the editors of aewspapera here, 
1 promisedacomplian.ee with them in niy future labours, and as long as 1 considerl^ them 
ito be in force, 1 did accordingly make the spirit of them the rule of my conduct. On the 
subsequent occasion, however, of an address being presented to his Excellency the 
Governor-generaL from tlm inhabitants of Madras, 1 heaid with pleasure the explanation 
which bis Lordship then offered to the world for the removal of the i*estrictions from the 
Indian press, and as this was an avowal of the motives by which an act of bis Lotdship in 
Council had been guided, as it emanated from, the illustrious head of the Government bim- 
Hclf, y^nd as it was long subsequent in date to tho restrictions of 1818, 1 conceived .l^at 
by this solemn and public declaration, the letter of those restrictions was virtually iibrQ- 
gated, as it appeared to my erring judgment, in common with many others, that the senti- 
ments there expressed and the prohibitions wUch wer§ formerly in force, were wholly 
incompatible and could 110? simuituiieously cxii^; * 
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5. 'Hiis conviction was strengthened when I saw around me every day a constant viola- 
tion of tliose very restrictions of 1818, in the Gazette of the Government itself^ in which 
were r€l-publ joshed from the English papers — 

1st. Anim^yersions on the conduct of the Court of Directors and other public authorities 
in Eng)^nd> connected with the goverument of India ; 

sdly* DiscusaionB on tho religious opinions artd observances of the natives of India^ 
onginatiEig this country, as well as reports of the ineasures taken in England for 
the disseminatiort of Christianity among the subjects of our Indian empire; and, 

3dlyj Personal remarks on individuals not only tending to but actually creating great 
dissension in society, which include alt the points expressly prohibited by the restrictions 
uf August 1818. and which were repeated, week after week, without interruption. 

6. f accordingly published the remarks of others, and frequently added uiy own, on the 
measures of Government ipi all its departments, civil, military and marine, the result of 
which was to extend the admiration of its policy to every corner of the British empire 
ill India; and never was the maxim which the Governor-general had pronounceef. ot* 

governments which had nothing to disguise, wielding the most powerful instrument that 
can appertain to sovereign rule, and carrying with them the united reliance and etifbrt of 
the whole mass of the governed,” more fully evinced than in the general sense and feeling 
of the whole community of India, on those parts of his Lordship’s administration thus 
mate the subject of that public scrutiny which we had so magnanimously invited. 

7. Every thing tended to confirm me in my opinion, that 1 had right interpreted tlje 
wishes and sentiments of the Governor-general on this important subject, and scarcely 
a day passed without my breaking the fetter of those regulations, which I conceived to 
have no longer an existence. 1 contended openly and honestly that the press was free ; 
and when the restrictions of August 1818 were pointed out by the editors of some other 
papers of the presidency, I opposed to them the more recent and equally ^ligh authority 
of the manifesto of July 1819; I gave publicity to the opinion of one of the first lawyers 
of the settlement, that the restrictions were illegal. I repeated the sentiments of English- 
men from the very heart of the interior of India, and the sentiments of public writers in 
England, that Lord Hastings hud, by his emancipation of the press, conferred a boon on 
his fellow-subjects here, which surpassed in value all that had before been granted to them 
by any ruler iii whose hands their destinies had hitherto been ])laced. And as all this 
stood uncontradicted, I conceived for myself, in common apparently with Mr. Fergusson 
and many othj^rs, that the press of India was subject only to those laws which regulate 
it in England, and that it Was amenable only to the local authority, inasmuch as that was 
the executive of the British laws in India. 

8. In the exercise of this freedom, I ventured to call in question the policy aud 
the liberality of the Court of Dire<’.tors in some of its former, and still more of its recent 
acts, as applied to the iiiiinediate administration of Lord Hastings himself. I hesitated 
not to speak, as Englishmen would do at honi^ on all the passing events of the times, from 
whatever source they emanated, with that freedom which had only truth for its limits, and 
the honcs^lKntentiou of public good for its end. The conduct of tlie Bombay govern- 
ment, or of its public officers, on the occasion of its first expedition to the IVrsian Gulf; 
the defects of the equipment of its second and now pending arniument; the publication 
of the entire report of the meeting at Madras convened to consider of the address \<< 
Lord Hastings, which was not suffered to be published at that uresidency, but wdiich was 
reprinted afterwards by the Government Gazette hero ; and, in short, to[)i<’.s that would 
be too numerous and too tedious for me to detail, but which must be in^the recollection 
of all persons by whom the Calcutta Journal has been read, were all touched on with 
freedom. 

9. This, however, is a topic which it may be improper for me to enlarge on; and when 
1 proceed to an explanation of the immediate cause of the remarks published in the 
Calcutta Journal, which have occasioned your present demand for a retraction and apology, 

1 have only to beg that you will entreat the patient attention of his Lordship in ^uncii 
to what I have to offer on that head. I regret the length of the detail into which it may 
lead me; but when the ends of justice are to be promoted, I confidently rely on his 
Lordship’s indulgence and impartiality for a hearing. 

10. On the 27th of August 1819, his Lordship in Council was pleased to sanction an 

arrangement fur iny payment into the post-office of this presidency a 'inontU||k8um, in 
consideration of which the Calcutta Journal was to be guaranteed to pass fre^Vo all the 
stations to which the post-office regulations of this presidency extended, the amount of 
which sum was to be computed according to the actual postage due on the numbers of 
the Calcutta Journal that had been dispatched from the general post-office lierc within the 
same month, namely, August 1819. ' • 

11. Mr. Hall, the late postmaster-general, was instructed to carry this arrangement intr> 
effect, and in the first interview which I had with him on this subject, he himself gave me 
the option of two modes of forming the computation of the monthly sum to be paid. 
One ol^ these was to have the postage calculated from Calcutta to certain limits where the 
post-offices of the other presidencies commenced, and to have the papers marked paid Uf 
those limits only, leaving the postage beyond them to be paid by the persons to^vliom 
they were addressed ; the other mode wad, to have the computation made according to 
the amount of the whole postage due on the papers from Calcutta to their separate ultiunile 
destinations, and on payment pf this ^sum to have them stamped Full Post paid,” 
\yl^i^sj^!^buld ensures their free passage without further impost kll the way. 

■ " * 1 ' 2 . As 
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12. As the great object that I wished to accomplish was an equalization of price, and 
a uniformity of system for the transmission of the journal all over India, 1 preferred the 
latter mode, though to me by far the lyost expensive. I distinctly asked, however, whether 
the post-office regulations of this presidency, which was marked in the contract as the 
limit of my privilege, did extend to the receiving postage for letters to any part of India, 
and JUaruntceing them free and without charge to wherever they might be addrosi^edl^ and 
Mr. Hall satisfied me that they did, by showing me the post-office registers, in which 
letters and papers were entered for places under the respective go^rnments of Bombay, 
Madras and Ceylon; the postage of which being paid here guarant^fc their free passage 
all the way, to whatever places they might be addressed; and these same registers f»ro^d 
also that a reciprocity of system existed under those governments with regard to tlie 
transmission of letters to places under this presidency; as every dawk brought letters 
from Ceylon, Madras and Bombay, the postage of which was paid at those respective 
places, and they reached the post-office here, marked post paid,” without having borne 
any additional impost at any intermediate station, or without being subject to any addi- 
tional charge on their delivery here. It was clear therefore to us both, tliat 0 far as the 
receipt of postage on the papers, and their free transmission to their ultimate destination 
was concerned, the post-office regulations of this presidency extended all over the British 
possessions in India, either by law or by custom, and mutual convenience, for this at 
b ust was the practice, and it seemed so clear both to the postmaster-general and myself, 
that we did not deem a reference to the Government necessary, but fixed the compu- 
tation of the monthly sum on this pniiciple, and executed the bond for the amount con- 
jointly in this belief and impression. 

13. 'rhe full postage on the papers was then actually paid by me in tliis contract, and 
they were marked as all letters and papers so paid are marked, with the post-oyice stamp, 

full post |)a#l,” and dispatched accordingly. At first, for a period of about, a montli, 
as nearly ns I ctin collect from the k'lt( rs of riilfercnt correspondents under the Madras 
presidency, ihey were allowed to puss free to Madras, but postd|ye from Madras to stations 
bi^yoiid it und<?r that pie.sidency was charged to the persons to whom th^y were addressud. 
Even in tliis, however, theie was a distinct acknowledgment of the jirinciple and practice 
that the mark of full post paid ” should guarantee any letter op paper to its ultimate 
destination, for in a letter of .Mr. Slierson, the postmaster-general at Madras, addressed to 
John Biibington, Esq. Calicut, dated 61I1 December 1819 (attested copies of wdiich 1 Inu*# 
been furnished with), the charge; of postage from Madras to places beyond it is thus 
explained : Mr. Sheison says, “ In reply to your letter of the 28th ultimo., I beg to state, 
tliatthe Calcutta Journuis from the 1st September last, although marked on the envelope 
‘ lull post paid,^ are inserted in the lists which accompany the mails from Calcutta, as 
paid to Madras only, consequently the additional postage from Madras to their destination 
was charged agreeably to the regulations until the 21st of October.” 

14. Here, then, was a distinct acknowled^ent, that but for the manner of registry in 
a list, of w hich of course I could know nothing, the papers would have gone all the way 
free, on the same authority as they reached Madras free, namely, that they were marked 
“ full post paid.” 1’hrough whose mistake this entry was made in the post-office list, 
dirt’erin'i I’rom the slainp on the envelope, and thus subjecting my subscribers L) such loss 
as this distinction created, I did rtot impure; but having Jeairit that this was the case 
from private letters long hel'ore the copies of Mr. Sherson’s correspondence reached 
me, I had applied to Mr. Hall, to represent the irregularity 6f such a step as charging 
postage withi^the Madras territory, when I had already paid the fitll postage here, 
Mr. Hall saw and confessed the injustice of this charge, and immediaUdy dispatched 
a* letter to Mr. SJierson, saying that the full postage had been paid on all the Calcutta 
Journals sent from hence, and adding, that the regulations of the post-office of this pre- 
sidency empowered him to guarantee for this equivalent iheir free passage all the way. 

1,5. This letter reached the postmaster-general at Madras on the 21st October, tlie date 
which he fixed in bis letter to Mr. Babingtoib up to which period the postage from Madras 
to Calicut had been paid ; and in the same letter he says, " but in conserjuence of a recent 
commucication from the postmaster-general at Calcutta, the charging of inland postage on 
the Calcutta Journals transmitted from this office to out-stations ceased on the 2(ilh of 
October.” 1 his was a still fhore distinct acknowledgment of the principle that the post- 
office remilations of this presidency did extend to all places under the British government, 
as far as uie receipt of money and free transmission was concerned, and it was thought so 
by the government of Madras, as well as by the postmasters of that presidency, since this 
practice of suffering it to go free, because marked ** full post paid,” continued with the 
consent of the Madras government, for a jieriod of a month, at the end of which, on tlie 
• 26 ih of November, an impost was ordered to be put on it, not from Madras to the stations 
beyond it, in consequence any diff'erence between the posit-office lists and the stamps on 
the covers as before, but from Ganjam to Madras and onward, although the full postage 
continued to be paid monthly by me here, and the same post-office stamp was affixed 
as usual. .. " ' 

16. At the same time that these charges were made on the transmission of the Calcutta 
Jour'yal, other papers and letters, marked exactly in the same way, were suffered to go free, 
both from Calcutta to Madras, and from stations under that jiresidency to Calcutta. It 
was impossible for me not to rogaid this apparently partial application of a rule to my 
papers which did not apply to other covers going in ihe same way, otherwise than o» 
a imiikcd distinction; and as I had the strongest reason to know that the Calcutta Journal 
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hud become panicularly obnoxious to that government from my publication of the report 
of the Madras meeting to address Lord Hastings on courts-martial^ in which officers 
arrested on certain charges had been honourably accpiittcd^ and many other documents 
which had not been allowed publication at Madras, while private letters, which I could not 
be p^rAtted to cite in evidence, confirmed me in tIuU opinion ; 1 could not otherwise 
account for the application of an impediment to the passage of the Calcutta Journal 
through the Madras territories, which was not applied to any other description of 
correspondence transmitted by the same dawk. 

17. On my applicsH^oii to Mr. Hall, the late postmaster-general, to understand distinctly 
how these apparent inconsistencies were to be explained, be stated to me, that Mr. Secre- 
tary Lushington. had communicated to him, that he had misconceived the intentions of the 
Government, which were, that the papers should go free to Oanjam only, and be paid for 
by me thus far. As I had ito wish to oppose the authority of Government, and no reason 
to dispute its intentions. 1 readily assented to this (to me) now interpretation of the contract, 
as far as it applied to the future transmission of the Journal, and the Government in justice 
as readily granted me a propoitionate deduction of the sum that had been entered in the 
monthly computation for postage to all places beyond it, while the papers were to be 
mariicd 111 future Free to Ganjam only.*’ Rut as this could take no retrospective effect, 

[ became subjected to a heavy loss, in being obliged to refund to my subscribers all the 
sums they had paid for postage beyond Ganjam, as I had guaranteed the free postage of 
the journal to them for a certain sum; besides which, many of the papers were refused to 
be taken in by tlie persons to whom they were addressed, in consequence of this additional 
cliarge of [loslago ; so that they were returned to me, bearing double postage, from Madras 
and elsewhere, by which 1 was compelled to pay the postage on tl)ein three distinct times; 
first, in thi;estimate of the contract ; secondly, in the passage from Ganjam to their original 
dcslinatioM; and, thirdly, the whole of the way from tlience back again to Camutta, without 
my being able to demand any thing from tlic subscriber who had <lceline(l taking it in, and 
without the phper^eiiig oftiny value to me when returned. 

18. All this was unquestionably an aggravation of evils to which I alone was subject, 
and, as it appeared to me, without just cause; for vilthough the last and most decided 
intcrprelation of the Government here had fixed that the paper should go free to Ganjam 

« nly, and be so marked, yet tiie Madras government or postmaster, who would be justified 
\ exacting a postage on it w hen marked free only to that place, were not so justified, as it 
ap|)eart*d to me, in making this exaction when it was marked full post paid,'* and when 
oth.er covers ijt, a ing the same mark were not subject to the same rule. To add to these 
heavy losses, the application of the rule as it now stands, namely, the payment of a postage 
beyond Ganjam by the subscribers, has already lost me many, and will probably occasion 
me tlie loss of many more subscribers to the paper beyond that place, and thus subject me 
to a still further monthly loss during all the time that the contract may continue in force; 
us whether 1 dispatch iny usual number of papers, or only one to a station under tliat 
presidency, the full amount of the monthly contract, incliuling tlie postage from hence to 
Ganjam, must be paid by me. The loss has perhaps already eqiialleil f^oot) rupees ; but the 
far greater evil is, its breaking up and destroying entirely a system of uuirormity, from which 
1 had counted on certain permanent results in extending the ciiculation of the paper all 
over India, and in being thus enabled to obtain a remimeratiuii at some I’uture time for the 
risk and expense incurred^lo effect that object, the hope ofwliich, if the (jovernment still 
continue to give^the contract its present interpretation, is thus entirely decoyed. 

Kj. I am aware that governments cannot enter into the feelings of individuals, or 
take their private sufferings into account in their decisions on their public rights or 
wrongs ; but when it is considered that by an unaccountably vai'ying application of 
a rule from a certain branch of the Madras government towards myself, all the hopes that 
I had founded on what I had good grounds for concejving a just interpretation of niy 
contract w ith the Government here, namely,^he extension of its authority to guarantee the 
liec postage of letters or papers paid for here all over India, are overturned in that quarter, 
I shiill, 1 hope, be forgiven at least for having felt very sensibly, however indiscreet 1 might 
have been in giving publicity to the expression of those feelings. 

lio. In communicating these changes, and the steps that had been taken by the Madras 
governnu nt to demand from my subscribers the postage on the journal from Ganjam, as 
well as tlie arrangement made by me to render it less inconvenient to them, by faking on 
my own hands all the present, and a still greater future loss, I simply stated that measures 
hod been taken by the Madras government to impede its circulaliun, by which 1 meant 
the levying the postage on it while marked “ full post paid ;** and added my belief, that 
they would, no doubt, have formed a correct opinion as to the motives in which theife 
measures had originated, leaving that entirely to their own coftstruction. Neither in the 
statement of this fact, nor in the expression which follows it, can 1 therefore see anything 
whicii I could honestly express a sense of impropriety in having used. 

ei. In stating that my desire to extend the circulation .;f my paper rose in proportion to 
the obstacles opposed to it, I only^gavc utterance to a feeling which has actuated me from 
the fust hour of rny public labours up to t^e present ; and in saying that discussionS'were 
to he met with in this paper on topics that were seldom touched on in other Indian prints, 
I nu ntioned a fact so notoiions, that it w ould be the grossest violation of truth to 
deiiv it. , \ 
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'22. The next paragraph of my '* Notice to Subscribers under tlie Madras Presidency,” 
which speaks of the sacrifice I had detesfiuined to make, and calls the postage from Ganjam 
10 Madras “ a tax levied by order of the Madras government," contains nothing which in 
;tiy estimation could offend, without a great misconstruction ol its meaning. Of my ovvn 
^i^c^ifice8. of course I may lie at all times permitted to speak or to be silent; but when 
I spoke of “ a tax," I meant simply the postage, and in saying it was “ levied by order 
of the Madras government,” I meant that it wa.s actually charged on the Calcuita Journals. 
Ity some branch of that government, whether .subordinate or otherwise, it was impossible 
lur me to say, although the full postage of those papers had alriindy been paid here. 
This is also a fact, which, as 1 could substantiate, it would-be a dereliction of my duty 
to deny. 

•23. In saying that I was willing to incur a further voluntary sacrifice, or to give the 
paper gratis to the suhseribers under the Madras presidency, for their patronage of free 
tiiscussion, 1 acted only in conformity with the principles by which 1 have been constantly 
aided in my public labours; and in saying 1 hoped to see that free di-senssion made sub- 
servient to the great end of public good, for which alone it was granted to ns, I think that 
I enn have said nothing which this Government could ever wish nie to retract. 

•2.1. The noxt paragraph in ihi.s “Notice” stated, that ilic measures of the Madras 
government (by which I wish to be distinctly understood -as meaning that branch of it 
ilniler who.se cognizanco this act came), in refusing to let the paper pas.s free beyond 
Ganjam, though marked “ full post paid” here, had already occasioned me a considerable 
hiss. 'I’liis 1 could, if necessary, prove. 

•25. The close of the “ Notice” says, “ We trust that the dissemination of sound prin- 
nples in politics, and free inquiry on all topics of great public interest, will meet no check 
Dy these means ; but that the triumph of liberality over its opposite quality will be full and 
. omphite, whatever obstacles may be Ofiposed to it, or in whatever quarter such opposition 

jO*. In tlii« I am fine to ileclaie, upon ^ny honour, that by thesWrtieans,” I mean 
r im ply by the clirck wliicli thr circulation of my paper had suifered by the levy of the 
additional postage; and 1 was vain cnoiu^h to consider that sound principles and tree 
irupiiry woie disseminated and ciicounn’cd by the circulation of that paper, which 1 could 
lianlly be (txpected to express my coulrilion lor having said. Jly the triumph of libe-, 
i'idity over its opj osite ijuality,” 1 meant the use oftho.se terms as applied to principles as 
well as actions. I consideo£‘(l l.ord Hastings* removal of the restrictions from the press to 
rvince liberal principles ; and I hoped that tliis would triumph over its opposite at Madras, 
us jt has done leceiitly at Bombay. 1 considered the consent of the Government here to 
an arrnni^ement ^raiitinjx mo the free circulatioji of my paper lor a given sum, to he 
a liheral act; and i hoped that this would supersede an opposite practice at Madras, as it 
iloes in Bengal and at Bombay. Now, when 1 mided a hope that this triumph would be 

full and complete, in whatever (piarter an opposition to it mij^ht originate/* I meant 
no rnort* than tiu; words Iderally imp<»rt, as I supposed that such opposition might as Vikll 
.irise in a subordinate as in a supreme authoniy. In all, therefore, 1 have advanced 
nothing that 1 did not honestly believe, and which does not still appear to me unob- 
jectionable. 

27. Thus far, however, I am free to confess, that no language of mine can bufficienlly 
express either iLe depth or sincerity of my regret: first, that any act ol mine, mure parti- 
« uliirly one whmi coidd be thought an abuse of the indulgence that his Lxcellency ihe 
Governor-general lias extended towards the Indian press, should have incurred hisiKlis- 
]>l< asiirc ; secondly, that so many misconceptions should have arisen with regard to the 
i(‘guliition of the postage between this place and Madras, and that anytliing which 
I siioiild nave said on this subject should have given olfencc to the Goveiimient here; 
and, lastly, that from the short period prescribed me for the preparation ol the long details 
which I have felt myself bound to offer in e.^aiuiliou, 1 have not possessed time cither 
r.dnily to review, soften, correct or alter anything that I have written, but must send it up 
immediately to the Government, with all its faults, fresh from the warm feelings which have 
dictated what my pen has thus hastily traced. 

.?8. I may be permitted to add also, that those feelings have been considerably irritated 
ami wounded by my learning, that short as the period is that has elapsed since the trans- 
mission of your letter to me, the news of the pointed displeasure of the Government 
li'.winjr been otiicially notified to me, together with all the circumslances of the style and, 
tone, so painful to the feelings even of an humble individual like myself, has been xnadc 
gienerally known, and industriously circulated tliroughout Calcutta; and that, in addition 
to tlie injury which the report of my disgrace and anticipated ruin is of itself calculated 
to attach to my character and fortune, the aggravated misrepresentations respecting my. 
oHeiice, and your manner of noticing it, by those who are my enemies trom mere difference 
of opinion on public grounds only, have already produced an effect Iroin which I ipay not 

easily recover. , 

^ *1 have, Km. 

f 

(si* rued) X S: Biukingham. 
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No. 3.— To IT. Ji, litn/lvi/, Esq., Chief Socrotary to Government, &o. &c. 

Sir, Office of the Calcutta Journal, 22d January 1820. 

CoNCBiviNO that the letter which I had the honour to forward you yesterday, and 
which was intended principally ns an explanation to the Supreme Government of the re- 
marks contained in the Notice to Madras Subscribers*' in the Calcutta Journal of the 
11th instant, which had incurred their displeasure, might be too voluminous and too tedious 
ill its details to forward to the government of Fort St, George, 1 have taken the liberty 
to hand you this more brief explanation, confining myself wholly to that portion of the 
notice which might be supposed to attract the irnmedrate attention of the government of 
Madras. . 

2. From attested copies of an official conesporideiice between Mr. Sherson, the post- 
master-general at Madras, and Mr. John Babington, collector at Calicut, wlio bad applied 
for information on the subjec^of the postage of the Calcutta Journal from Madras to liis 
station, I learn, first, that from the 1st September to the 25th of October 1819, the Cal- 
cutta Journal was allowed to go free from Calcutta to Madras, being marked full post 
paid," without being subject to any postage whatever from Ganjam to that presidency ; 
secondly, that from the 26th of October to the 2Gtli of November, the Calcutta Journal 
W'as allowed to go free all over the territories subject to the government of Fort !St. George, 
without any charge of postage whatever, either beyond Ganjam, Madras, or elsewhere, 
being still marked full post paid and lastly, that from and after the ebth of November, 
the passage of the Calcutta Journal through tlie Madras territories was made subject to 
a postage from Ganjam onwards, though still marked full post paid" as before, and with- 
out any variation in the terms of my contract with the Supreme Government here, or, in 
short, any other alteration which could seemingly warrant a deviation from the establUlied 
practice that had been applied to niy own paper for a period of two months, and is still 
applied to all other covers all over India, namely, the sutferiiig them to pass free to their 

destinations ^'iiea the postaj^o is paid into the oflice ill wliicli tlicy.were (ifst deposited 

and when markdlH^' full post paid,” by the stamp of the post-office from which they are 
first dispatched. 

3. consequence of these changes from a system acknowledged and acted upon for 

a certain period, by all the postmasters in the Madras territory, 1 have been subjected to 
a very heavy loss in the following manner : first, by the payment of the contract sum here, 
which included the full postage of my papers to their ultimate places of address; secondly, 
by being called on to refund to my subscribers the sums they had paid for postage from 
Ganjam to their stations, amounting, in many cases, to much more than the charge for tin* 
paper itself, thereby occasioning me to pay a large balance to my subscribers, instead of 
receiving money from them ; thirdly, l)y the return of all the papers so charged witli exlni 
postage, from those who declined taking them on that account, subjecting mo to the addi- 
tional postage all the way hack also ; and lastly, by the entire destruction of a system of 
uniform price all over biciia, from which I was beginning to be remunerated for the groat 
ri^ and expense at which I had been to effect this arrangement, on the faith ol‘ the 
Government liero, and the interpretation of its contract with me by the late postmaster- 
general of this presidency, which this new levy of postage lias entirely destroyed, by 
having lost me many, and threatening the loss of all the remainder of iny siihscril>ers 
throughout the whole of the southern provinces of India. Tlie actual loss from all these 
causes had been already about rupees, and the prospective loss of what might 

reasonably have been expected from that quarter, where the paper was day gaining 

new subscribers, may without exaggeration be thought equal to 20,000 rupees a year. 

4? In communicating these changes, and adverting to the losses that I had sustained 
thereby, 1 deemed it my duty to make known to my subscribers in the Madras territories, 
that such changes had been occasioned by the Madras government, but I indicated this 
only inasmuch as 1 considered the details of its subordinate branches subject to its autho- 
rity, as I naturally supposed that of the po||^office to be. In using these terms, therefore, 
I meant to be distinctly understood as speaking of that particular branch of it under 
whose immediate cognizaace this act came ; my object in stating this was, in order to 
exonerate myself from vh^ charge of a breach ot faith, as I had publicly pledged myself 
to guarantee the supply of the paper at 20 rupees per month, all cliarges included ; and on 
the faith of the postmaster-generars agreement with me here, and his receipt of the aciual 
postage on them from ray hands, had as publicly stated for a period of three months at 
the head of every paper published, that the Calcutta Journal would pass free of posta«j:e 
•throughout all the British territories in India, which this demand of a postage in the 
Madras territories alone prevented my fulfilling. 

5. I beg to repeat here the expres.sion of my regret at the many apparent misconceptiofts 
in the post-office departments of both these presidencies, which have occasioned me such 
serious and irreparable foss, and which rendered a public explanation of them necessary, 
as well as a still greater regret that anything 1 should have said on this subject should 
have given pain to his Excellency the Governor-general in Council, or to any branch of 
the Honourable Company's Govenvnent in India; my principal object in the notice to sub 
scribers under tl»e Madras presidency having been to apprize them of the arrangc^uents 
which 1 had made to counteract an evil from which we had both experienced very serious 
loss and inconvenience. 

1 have, &.C. 

(signed) J. S, Buckingham, 
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No. 4. — Mr. ./, S. .liiickwg/uim. 

Sir, General Department, 27th January i}?20... 

1. I AM directed by his Excellency the most noble the Governbr-general in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of two letters from you, dated the ibth* and 22(1 instant. 

2. Ilis Lordship in Council does not consider itrto be necessary to enter into any detailed 
exainiiKition of the remarks which you have submitted to Government; but with reference 
to the observations contained in paragraphs 9 to 19 of your letter of the 16th instant, in- 
clusive, he directs me to state that many of the supposed grounds of grievance adverted 
lo in those paragraphs appear to rest on no solid foiindatioi]. 

3. The conveyance of the Calcutta Journal free of nominal postage as far as Madras, 
was indeed contemplated in#he calculations which formed the basis of your contract with 
Mr. (fall ; in sanctioning that course of procedure, however, Mr. Hall did not sutiiciently 
aiUuid to the spirit of the instructions issued for his guidance. 

» ^ . . . * ... 

4. The Governor-general in Council is aware that letters and paclcets have been and 

are occ.asionally conveyed lo Madras (free of further demand) on the payment at the post- 
oltices under this presidency of the full postage to that place, and that in like manner 
letters and packets on which full postage has been paid at the post-offices under the Madras 
presidency have been and are occasionally conveyed to Calcutta, without any further 
demand for postage being made place. 

r^. The general nilc, however, was to charge the postage on letters and packets destined 
t(» Madras, as fur us Ganjam only ; and the knowledge of this circumstance should have 
resirictod Mr. Hall from admitting into a formal contract any provision by which the post- 
ollico rt‘vt;nuc's of anothor |)resideticy were Liable to be niaterially affected. ^ 

fi. On the receipt of your leUei of the J3th ultimo, addressed to the acting postmaster- 
gem lal, complaining of the pecuniary loss to which you weia* subjected under the intima- 
^ tioii i ominunicatod to you in Mr. Secretary Lushingtoii^s letter of the ^Olh November last, 
meusurt s were immediately adopted by this Government to amend the terms of the engage- 
ment; and the tollowing orders, founded on your own application, were issued to the acting 
poslmaslcr-geiuTkd on the 17th ultimo; 

‘‘ The eiigagcmeot ccududed with Mr. Buckingham having been framed at the general 
jiost-oilice, under a inisci^iistruclion of the orders of Government, 1 am directed to desire 
liiat that portion of the agreement which included the dispatch of his jiapers to the stations 
under tfie aulhoriiy of the governments- of Fort St. George, Bombay and Ceylon may be 
rescinded, and that a new 'agreonutnt, limiting the contract to the stations to which the 
post-office regulations of this presidency only extend, may be taken from that gentleman: 
a |:u’oportiouatt! deduction will of course be made from the estimate on wliich the engage- 
snent was originally founded.” 

7. Tlie Ciovernor-general in Council concludes that a retrospective effect has been given 
to this arrangement, so as to include the whole period during w'hich the postage payable 
for the conveyance of your journals from Ganjam to Madras was levied at the latter 

8. So fur, tliCTefore, the injury whici) you had sustained from the misconstruction by 
Mr. Hall of the orders of this Goveninient was duly remedied; and with regard to the 
colh'clion of postage on the Calcutta Journals destined to stations beyond Madras, and 
subordinate to that presidency,, it appears to the Governor-general in Council that you 
have no just cause whatever of complaint 

9. ft is understood that hill postage has never been received at the post-office here for 
the conveyance of letters or packajjes to stations beyond Madras, subordinate to that pre- 
sidency, and that in like manner fuU postage is n#t receivable at |||||adras for the conveyance 
ol letters and packets to stations beyond Calcutta, subordinate to this presidency ; the rates 
of postage from presidency to presidency are known ; but the post-office here (and vice 
versa) has no means of ascertaining what should be charged to detached stations within 
the territories of other presidencies. 

10. The amount of the postage leviable on packets dispatched to subordinate stations 
under the presidency of Madras, does not appear to have been adverted to in the estimates 
foj^ming the basis ot the calculation on which your contract was framed, nor did any us^ge 

• exist by which the post-office here would have been justified in receiving full postage for 
puckets^cstined to stations beyond^ Madras. It is obvious also, Mat if the regular postage 
oiditiarlTy payable on packets destined to stations subordinate to that presidency had not 
been levied on the Calcutta^l^ournals, the post-office there would have been subjected to 
a loss of revenue, which it vvas tlie evident duty of the IV^adras government to prevent, and 
for which no equivalent had been provided in the calculations forming the basis of the con- 
tract eAtered into with you at this presidency. 

1 1. But even if the circumstances alleged in your letters, and the inferences drawn from 
lliein, were admitted to tlieir full extent, they would furnish no justification for, the publica- 
tion of ihe leinaiks coiilaiueil in the Calcutta Journal of the i ilh instant. 

0.54. b4 12. Tlipse 
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12. Those remarks would still be in obvious violation of the spirit of the rules issued in 
August 1818, for the guidance of the editors of newspapers, which rules, us you must be 
well^ware, have not been rescinded or modified. 

13. That your attention to those rules has not been more strictly enforced may be a subject 
of just blame to the officer whose duty it more especially was to bring to the notice ot 
Government any flagi ant violations of those rules; but with every allowance which can be 
made in your favour, from a consideration whether of this circumstance or of the iniscon- 
struetion which the late postmaster-general was led to put on the orders of Government, or 
of the disappointment which you may have experienced, and of the coKtkequent irritation 
of feeling towards the supposed authors of that disappointment, his Lordship in Council 
thinks it indispensably recpiisite that a public acknowledgment should be made in the man- 
ner pointed out in my letter of the I2th instant. It is not his Lordshij)’s desire that the 
acknowledgment should be worded in the terms which he would have judged necessary 
previously to the consideration of your letters, but he expc#s from you an early expres- 
sion in the Calcutta Journal of your regret at having published observations so carelessly 
worded as to bear the appearance of disrespectful animadversion on the government of 
Madras. Ilis Lordship in Council is led to infer that you had no real intention df offering 
such disresnect, from the. perusal of an article in your paper of the J4th instant, recently 
brought to his notice, and that persuasion has principally influenced the tenor of the preseni 

communication. The date of that publication, which was anterior to my first letter, proves 

the sincerity of the explanation given in your second letter to me. 

14. It is with regret that his Lordship in Council l||||kfelt it necessary, on public grounds, 
to take any official notice of the observations in qucslioii. 

15. The rules framed for the guidance of the editors of newspapers, when they were 
relieved from the necessity of submitting the papers to the revision of an officer of Govern 
incni, were Jn themselves so reasonable and so obviously suitable to the circumstances ol 
this Government and to tbe state of society here, as to warrant the expectation of theii 
general spirit being observed, even if they hud not been officially prescribed. 

16. Independently of other injurious consequences to which an injudicious or perverted 
use of the discretion vested in the editors of newspapers may lead, it has a manifesU 
tendency to raise a question as to the expediency of the liborvil measures sanctioned by 
Government with regard to the press, and to lead to the revival of those restrictions whicb 
common prudence on the part of the editors would render altogether unnecessary. 

I am, Sec. 

(signed) W, />. Buf/ln/f 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT Bengal Puniai Consultations, ^Ih May 1820. 

No. 2. — To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

. t 2#Kt April 1820. 

I AM directed by his Excellency the most noble the Governor-general in Council, to 
require you to state, for the information of Government, the name and address of the writer 
of a letter which was published in the Calcutta Journal of the 29th February last, on the 
subject of the pay of the troops on the Madras establishment, it appearinf** that he hud 
funiislied you with those particulars, to answer any eventual call. 

(signed) W. 

• ^ Chief Secretary to Governmenl. 


No. 3.— Editor Calcutta Journal to IF, B. Bayley^ Esq., Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st instant, and in 
rply thereto, beg to sav, that having been furnished by the writer of the letter on military uav 
therein alluded to, with his name and address, for the purpose publicly stated of meeting* 
any inquiries to which if might lead, and having every^reason to hope that benc|t to the 
State may thus be produced, without detriment to the interests of any individual 1 have 
great^pleosure in complying with the requisition of Government, and stating to' you for 
their information that the writer of tha letter on military pay; published in tlie Calcutta 
Jau^al «9tb February last, is Lieutenant J. Smith, of the 2d Madras Ligh t Cavalry, 


Calcutta, 1 
24 April 1S20.J 


I have, Sec. 

(signed) ./. Buckingham, 
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EXTRACT Bengal Consultations, I7tli November 1820. 

No. 5.— From Mr. J, S. liuckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

My Lord, Cnicutta, 16th November 1820. 

I rr.EL embarrassment in addressing; you on the subject of iny present intrusion, but 
your Lordship’s constant readiness to listen to those who feel themselves l/lirdly used, and 
the pleasure you experience in redressing grievances, encourage me. 

[n the course of yesterday 1 received intimation, through Mr. Poe, that a motion was 
iniule in the Supreme Court, by Mr. Spankio, for a rule to show cause why a criminal 
information should not be filed against me, as editor of the Calcutta Journal, for the pub- 
lication of a letter on “ Merit and Interest,” signed ** Ainulces,” and inserted in the pape.r 
of the 6th instant. 

I had so fully explained the grounds on which this letter was puldished, and had myself 
taken such fiains to expose its utter groundlessness as well as absurdity, in the paper of ilie 
very next day but one (the 8tli instant), and had followed up the conf'ul)itiv>n of the senti^ 
ments it advocated in the papers of the 8lh, glh, 13th and 15th (u// of which were pub- 
lished before I lead the slightest intimation of its being likely to excite either displeasure 
or inquiry, and were therefore spontaneous and uiiculle<l-for), that my surprise at being 
served with this notice was extreme, and I coiiUl only account for it by supposing the 
prosecution to originate in an incoinplete and hurried view of xhc first part of the subject, 
without reference to, or even knowledge of, what had so very immediately succeeded, 
I’lio manner in which the notice was worded did not make it appear that the Government 
wore the prosecutors in the case; so that I yielded the more readily to rny first iinprcssion.'i 
of its being done at the instigation of persons inieresled in concealing from your Lordship 
the whole truth. 

On consulting vvitli my legal adviser, Mr. Fergusson) and putting tlrese sidisequent papers 
into his hands, lie gave me to understand that although Government were not named in 
court as prosecutors, yet from its being undertaken by their Advocate-general, there was 
no doubt but that he acted under authority. On reading the subsequent papers refei rod to, 
h()wev(fr, and particularly that of the 8th instant, Mr. FergussonVs view of the case was 
much altered, and he conceived it highly probable that the whole of the case, including 
these subsequent explanations, had not been brought distinctly to the notice of your Lord- 
sbij^ in Council. T readily indulged that hope, from the conviction that had the whole of 
the papers been laid before you, it would have convinced your Lordship how utierly power- 
less, and incapable of firoducinV the slightest ill effect, was the'letter of Amukes, whicli now 
forms the subject of prosccutTon, and which, without any other aid, had through the press 
itself, and mainly too by my own exertions, in the space of only two days, brought shame 
and confusion on its author, and given a triumph of the proudest kind to those jiiinciplos 
and that distribution of I'avour by which your Lordship’s administration has been felt to 
be distinguislied, and so acknowledged by none moie disinteicsledly, warmly or I’roqueiitly, 
than by the Calcutta Journal. 

Should this information be filed (as it will be almost impossible to escape coiiiing within 
the strict legal definition of libel, though nothing could have been more remote from niy 
ineaning), I rnay^be subjected to a fine of 500/. and 12 months’ imprisonment for a crinu? 
in which, if it be one, I arn so far from participating, that I have been the most active 
a^ent in endeavouring to counteract and expose the miserable calumny which I am accused 
of propagating with seditious iiitenf. 

In a case like this, I do n§t wish to touch the ready chord of your Lordship’s benevo- 
lence, I rather appeal, to those clear conceptions of eqliily which distinguish your 
decisions in revising those of other tribunals; and 1 feel confident that the result of your 
Lordship’s consideration of the whole bearings of the case (the prosecution for which must 
be surely founded on a hasty and partial view), will be a conviction of the cruelty rmd 
hardship of my being exposed to the scorn of the envious and illiberal, and ^suffering 
fine, imprisoment, and probably ruin, for the imprudence, at most, of publishing the sen- 
timents of another, needing only to be seen to be confuted ; which sentiments, at the very 
..moment of their publication, I can aver, were intended to be written down by me, as 
I have a^hundred times written them down before, which were almost immediately shown 
to be utterly untenable, and which have drawn forth one of th^niost striking confirmations 
that has yet occurred in India of tho&e sentiments, as true as they are beaiitiVuI, which 
your Lordsihip proudly avowed to the world on the subject of a free press. It is salutary 
for supreme aulhoiity, even when its intentions are most pure, to look to the Control of 
public scrutiny. VVliile conscious of rectitude, thdt authority can lose nothing of its 
strength by its exposure to general comment; on the contrary, it acquires incsilculable 
addition of force.” 1 may. venture, without fear of contradiction, tt) affirm, that since the 
utterance of those lofty sentiments, which could emanate only from conscious integrity 
and strength, no instances has occurred to illustrate their truth so strikingly as the whole 
bearings of this correspondence; for the publication of which 1 have imprisonment, piMiury, 

0.54. c ^ and 
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and the scoffs and scorn of the multitude haiu^ing over iny head, unless your Lordship in 
Council shall please to call for the whole correspondence to which this obnoxious letter 
gave rise, and to direct further proceedings to be stayed. 

Had 1 arrayed my Journal habitually and systematically against the measures of your 
Lordship’s administration, I should feel myself degraded and humbled in thus appealing to 
your Lordship to withhold the powerful arm of Government from crushing or involving me, 
at the least, in unequal and ruinous expense. But tlicre is not a member of your Lord- 
ship’s Government who does not know that ray sentiments have been invariably those of 
admiration and praise, and that 1 have never failed, because I have thought the praise 
honestly merited, to hold up its system of administering this great empire lo public view 
as an example of purity and excellence, without a parallel perhaps in any country of the 
globe. I leel, therefore, that 1 may, without disgrace or degradation, appeal for my past 
efforts and to ihe whole tenor of my writings for the proof of my entire innocence of 
the malicious and seditious motives imputed to me; and that on this ground 1 may, with 
some hope, claim the forbearance, or at least the consideration of Government as to the 
probable infliction of a disproportionately severe punishment for a mere imprudence, the 
evil of which had been more than averted and atoned for by the subsequent efforts made 
to counteract it. 

I rely on the impartial justice of your Lordship and the membeps of Council to review 
tll0 CttSG divested of its technical liabilities, and on the score of Its moral turpitude and 
political consequences rather than its literal guilt. If my representation be unavailing, 
I shall still consider it my bo unden duty to show the court and jury, from the general 
tenor of my labours, and the independeht character of my Journal, that there was not. 
and could not have been, on this occasion, tliat rnalus animus which is the characteristic of 
a malignant and seditious libeller. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) J\ S, Buckingham 


No. 6. — From Mr. Chief Secretary Baylci/ to Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Editor of the 

Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 17th November 1820. 

Yo UK letter of yesterday’s date, to the address of his Excellency the most noble tlie 
Marquis of Hastings, having been brought under the consideration of Government, 1 have 
been directed to apprise you that his Lordship in Council sees no reason for staying the 
proceedings which have been commenced against you in the Supreme Court. 

I am, &.C. 

Council-chamber, \ (signed) W, B, Bai/lei/, 

17 November i8‘2oJ Chief Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT Bkngai. Puiilic Consultations, 8th December* 1820. 

Tub following Correspondence between the Chief Secretary and tlie Editor of the 
Journal is ordered to be recorded. 

* • 


No. i. — To Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 

His Excellency the most noble the Governor-general in Council has observed in the 
Calcutta Journal of this day’s date, a letter under the head of ** Military Monopoly,” and 
signed ** A Young Officer his Lordship in Council considers the tenor of that letter to be ^ 
highly objectionable; and he has in consequence directed me to call upon you to fitate, fur 
the information of Government, the name, designation and residence of the individual by 
whom that letter was communicated to. you for publfeation. 

^ 1 am, &,c. 

Council-chamber,"! (signed) W. B, Bayley, 

November 1820. J Chief Secretary to CiovernmerK, * 
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No. ‘2. — Mr. J. iS'. Editor CHicrttia Jouriirtl, to IT. li. Esq., Chief 

Secretary to Government. ’ ’ 


Sir. 


I HKCKKT my inability to comply with the demand made on me in your letter of tlie 
;id instant, by direction of his Excellency the most noble the Governor-general in Council, 
to slate for tlie information of Government the name of the writer who communicated the 
letter signed ‘‘ A Young OflScer,” and published in the Calcutta Journal of that dale. 

Notwithstanding my present inability to comply witli your demand, i have every wis|» 
to be enabled to do so, and have accordingly taken steps to obtain the name of the writer, 
when I hope I shall have no difficulty ii^imtainiug his permission to deliver it up to you, 
and when I shall accordingly have the honour of addressing you again on this subject. 


Calcutta, '] 
(J November 1820.J 


1 have, &c. 

(signed) J. S. Bufkingham. 


No.^3.— To W, B. Buyletf, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, 8ic. &.c. 

Sir, • . , . 

I iiavk the honour to inform yon. for the information of his Excellency the nu->st noble 
the Governor-general in Council, that 1 have this day received a letter from Lieutenant 
Edward Fcill, of the 2d battalion loth regiment, native infantry, Eenares, authorizing me 
to communicate his name as tlie author of the letter on Military Monopoly/' published 
ill the Calcutta Journal of the 3d of November, and noticed by his Excellency in your 
lotirr to me of llie same date. ® 

] have, &c. • 

Calcutta, 4 December 1820. (sigiied) J\ <S'. Buckinghatiu 


liVrilACT Benoac Consultations, 13th January 1821. 

I'liK following Correspondence received from the Chief Secretary's office is ordt-icd to 
ijo licrc recorded. 


No. 16. — To Mr. J. S» Buckingham* 

Sir, 

The Council having had the honour to receive from Lord Hastings acorixmurncation of 
your letter to his Lordship upon the subject of a prosecution for a Tibet instituted against 
you by the Government, and of his Lordship’s sentiments upon your said letter, I am 
authorized to inform you that the prosecution will be waived upon the following 
conditions : 

1st. That you instruct your counsel to let the motion which has been made in the 
Siipreine Court by the Advocate-general for an information against you, pass without 
opposition. - 

2d. That you address to the most noble the Governor-general in Council an apology, 
comprehending in distinct and unequivocal terms the professions contained in your said 
letter to his Lordship, for the purpose of the same being read in court by the Advocate- 
general, as the ground of the instructions to that officer to drop the prosecution. 

I am, &c. 

• (signed) tV. B. Bayky, 

2 January J 821 . . 0 ^ Chief Secretary to Governni^it. 


No. 17. — Ml. J. S. Buckingltam to IV. B. Bat//ey^ Esq., Chief Stecretary to GovernineiU. 

Sir, . ^ 

I UAVK the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the ed instant, and in 
reply to its contents beg to enclose a letter addressed to the most , noble the Governor-- 
general in Council, comprehending distinctly the professions expressed in my letter to 
the Marquess of Hastings, to be laid before the Supreme Council, in oonformify to the 
tenor of your letter addressed to me. * 

* I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 4 January 1821* ^ (signed) S. Buckingham. 
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Wo. 1 8. — To the Most Jfoble the Governor-geiieial in Council, &c. &c. 

My Lord, 

In addressing your Lordship in Council on the subject of the pending jprosecution 
instituted against me for the publication of a letter signed ** Arnulsesi” in the Calcutta 
Journal of the 6th November 1820, it can hardly be necessary for me to state how foreign 
to my own sentiments are those entertained by the writer of the letter in question. The 
opinions I have maintained on the subject of your Lordship’s administration, and on the 
high character of the present Government of India for integrity and justice, must be fresh 
in the recollection of all its members, and their sincerity, I would hope, cannot be doubted. 

In giving insertion to the letter signed Amulms,” [ am Tree to confess that I did not 
attach the importance to it which subsequent consideration has shown me I should have 
done, and that in suffering it to appear in my paper, I became legally responsible for all 
the consequences which might have arisen therefrom. Of my freedom, however, from all 
malicious intentions in this act. I hope your Lordship in Council can have no doubt. I do 
not offer this as a justification, but as a ground of hope, that your Lordship in Council will 
regard it in its true light, not as an act done with any evil intent, but inadvertently and 
without due deliberation. . ^ 

Undifrthese^circumstances, I indulge a hope that the legal proceedings about to be insti* 
tuted against me for the publication of a letter, the sentiments of which were as obnoxious 
to me as to any individual of your Lordship’s Council, may be waived ; and that I may be 
spared the pain of being represented as a libeller of that Government of which I have so 
warmly and so frequently expressed my admiration, since 1 have had to participate in the 
common happpess of those who live under its protection. 

• I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 4 Januaiy 1821. (signed) J, ■$. Buckingham. 


EXTRACT Bengal Poolic Consultations, 3d August 1821 . 

To Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 

Tub letter which was inserted hi the Calcutta Journal of the 10th instant, under the 
signature of A Churchman, and the Friend of a Lady on her Death-bed,” appearing to 
contain insinuations extremely disrespectful to the public character of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, the most noble the Governor-general in Council has directed me to call upon you 
to state, for the information of Government, the name, designation and residence of the 
individual by whom that letter was communicated to you for publication. 

I am. See. 

Council-chamber,! (signed) IV. B. Bay lei/, 

14 July 1821. J Chief Secretary to Government. 


No. 5. — Editor of the Calcutta Journal to W. B, Bat/ley, Esq., Chief Secretary to 

Government, &c. tSic. 


Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, and to 
state, that the author of the letter therein named being unknown to me, I am unable to 
furni.sh the information you require. At the same timer I beg leave respectfully to submit, 
for the consideration of the most noble the GoH|||^nor-general in Council, that I published 
the in question under a conviction* that a temperate and modest discussion of the 
inconveniences likely to arise from a want of local control, in certain points, over military 
chaplains, might be productive of public benefit, without infringing On the respect due to 
the public character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

• I have, 8cc. * 

Calcutta^ 16 July 1821. (signed) J. S, Buckingham. 


‘ ' ’4: * 

No. 6. — ^To Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

. 

Your answer of the 16th instant to the letter which you received from me, respecting 
a complaint made to Government by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, has been laid before his 
Exc ellency in Council, and I am directed to communicate to you the light in which ^onr 
explanation is viewed. " 

, • 2. It 
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а. It was to have been hoped that, when your attention was called to the nature of the 
publication in question, you would have felt regret at not having perceived its tendency, 
and that you would have expressed concern at having unwarily given circulation to a state- 
ment which advanced the invidious supposition that the Bishop might have allowed to the 
chaplains a latitude for deserting their clerical duties, and* disregarding the claims of 
huuianity. 

3. Itiatead of manifeBting any such Bentiment^" you defend your procedure by professing 
that you published the Tetter under the conviction that a temperate and modest dis- 
cussion of the inconveniences likdy to arise from a want of local control, in certain points, 
over military chaplains^ might be productive of public benefit/' 

4. It is a gross prostitution of terms to represent as a temperate and modest discusRion 
an anonymous crimination of an individual, involving at the same time an insinuated 
chargei not the less offensive for being hypothetically put, that his superior might have 
countenanced the delinquency. 

5. On mere presumption, if not with intentional disguise of a known fact, the statement 

would give it to be undersAod, t^t the miscoodiict ulluded to was unchecked > whereat) 

serious notice of the transgression was instantly taken : therefore, there is not only 
a groundless imputation on the Bishop, but the culpable inattention of Government is 
falsely implied. 

б. Had the object of the writer of the letter been to remedy* an incoflvenience, his 

addressing himself to the proper department was the ready and legitimate course for pro- 
curing an immediate correction of tne evil. An accuser's concealment of his name has an 
obvious meanness in it, which ought to throw doubt upon the motives of his representation ; 
when to that circumstance was added the peculiarity of the signature, ** A Friend to a Lady 
on her Death-bed/' adopted visibly to suggest to the minds of the public some brutal slight, 
the malignity of the disposition was unquestionable. * 

7. With those particulars before your eyes, and in contempt of former warnings, you did 

not hesitate to insert in your journal such a statement from a person of whom you declare 
yourself to be utterly ignorant, and of whose vera6ity you consequeiitl^could form no 
opinion. Your defence for so doing is not rested on the merits of tne s|^ial case. But 
as your agreement must embrace all publications of a corresponding nature, you insist on 
your right of making your journal the channel for that species of indirect attack upon 
character«in all instances pf a parallel nature. % 

8. When certain irksome restraints, which bad long existed upon the press in Bengal, 
were withdrawn, the prospect was indulged that the dilfusion of various information, with 
the able comments which it would call forth, might be extensively useful to all classes of 
our countrymen in public employment. A paper conducted with temper and ability on the 
principles professed by yon at the outset of your undertaking, was eminently calculated to 
forward this view. The just expectations of Government have not been answered. What- 
soever advantages have been attained, they have been overbalanced by the mischief of 
acrimonious dissensioift spread through the medium of your journal. Complaint upon 
complaint is constantly harassing Government regarding the impeachment which your 
loose publications cause to be inferred against individuals. As far as could be reconciled 
with duty, Govermtient has endeavoured to shut its eyes on what it wished to consider 
thoughtless aberrations, though perfectly sensitule of the practicable objection which 
attends those irregular appeals to the public. Even if the matter submitted be correct, the 
public can affordT no relief, while a communication to the constituted authorities would 
effect sure redress; yet the idleness of a recurrence to a wrong quarter ms not all that is 
reprehensible, for that recurrence is to furnish the dishonest conclusio.i of sloth or indiffer- 
ence in those bound to watch over such points of the general inteiest. Still, the Govern- 
ment wished to overlook minor editorial inaccuracies. The subject has a different com- 
plexion when you. Sir, stand forth to vindicate the principle of such appeals, whatsoever 
slander upon individuals they'may. involve, and when you maintain the privilege of lending 
yourself to be the instrument of any unknown calumniator. Government will not tolerate 
so mischievous an abuse. It would be with undisseihbled regret that the Qovernor-|^eneral 
ill Council should find himself constrained to exercise the chastening power vested In him; 
nevertheless he will not shrink from its exertibn where he may be conscientiously satisfied 
that the preservation of decency and the coinfort of society require it to be .applied. 1 am, 
thence, Sir, instructed to give you this intimation : Should Government observe that you 

• persevere in acting^Oii the principle which you have now asserted, there uill be no previous 
discussion of any case in which you may oe judired to have violated those laws of moral 
candour and essential justice wtncfa'are equally binding on all descriptions in the commu- 
nity ; you will at once be apprized that your licence to reside in India is annulled ; and you 
will be required to furnish ^curity for your quitting the country by the earliest convenient 
opportunity. " * ^ 

• ^ I am, 

Council-chamber,! , , (signed) W- Hay ley » 

ly JulyiSei! J Chief Secretary to Government, 
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EXTRACT QENi'rAi. PirurAr CoNsci/rAiioNs, loih August 

No. 37.~-li(iitor of the Ciilcutta Journal to W. B. Bayley^ Esq., Chief Secretary lo 

Government, &c. &c. 

1. I SHoOLo have acknowledged at arr earlier period the receipt ot your public letter 

vYhioU you did me the honour to address to me on the 17th instant, but without Intending 

to depart from the respect due to the sentiments of Government, I have waited until the 
first impression of exlrrrne pain, which tbfeir displeasure has created, had in some degree 
subsided, before I ventured on the task of disavowing at least in the most earnest maimer, 
the highly reprehensibk' and almost criminal motives which your letter imputes to me, 
though I might fail in the attempt to convince you that such charges are undeserved. 

2 . T cannot but perceive from the vvhole tenor of your letter, that the most unfavourable 

impressions have horn excited against me, on the ground of my being supposed to main- 
tain the privilege of lending myself as the instrument of any unknown calumniator. Such 
a right or privilege 1 must beg of you to assure the Gdvernor-ggcneral in Council I most 
strongly disown and disavow, and I must add, with every respect, that it was with the 
utmost surprise and pain that 1 found such an idea strained fioin the short letter I addressed 
to you on the Feeling, however, as 1 now do, llie diiliculties by wliich I am sur- 

ro\inded, i ain^induced to take the only opportunity winch may over be allowed me, to lay 
liefore the Goveriuueiit my defence against these heavy and general accusations. My 
respect for that Government has been too frequently tostifiod to render any repetition of that 
ieeling necessary at the present moment. I venture to hope, however, that it will not be 
deemed ti departure from that respcjct forme to* put in my defence before that high tribunal, 
any more than a def'endant w'ould he considered wanting in respect or humility by tempe- 
rately supporting his plea before the judges of the Supreme Court; and though my appeal 
may seern fedibus, yet I shall rely on the well known justice of tlie Government for a 
patient attention to what J may have to urge on my behalf. 

;3. As your first letter spoke of tlie publication of the loth as appearing to convey insi- 
nuations of disrespect towards the Lord Bishop, I hoped that such an appearance w^ould 
bf! cfi'ectually ii||iioved by my disavowing such intention. The woiter indeed expressly 
states, that lie believed the rumour of the Lord Bifthop’s lending chaplains, independent 
of local control, to iiave b^en erroneous; and however the letter might have been intended 
to convey a censure on t^ chaplain alluded to, 1 was then of opinion, and aftci* a most 
careful re-perusal of the ®;ter, still continue to believe, that the witer meant no oisrespocl 
what ever to the character or mithority of the Lord Bishop, by alluding to a rumour which 
he deemed erroneous, chiefly because he thought the power said lo have been given l>y 
Ids Lordship to chaplains would be misplaced, and therefore not likely to be granted Ijy 
liim, I may be pardoned, I hope, for adding, that a disrespect tjjwards the Lord Bishop 
IS not the natural or obvious inference from the publication in question ; for not one of 
those watchful censors on my conduct, who are always ready to assail me for any error or 
unguarded step through the press, and to magnify my faults, have attributed to it such 
St meuning. Had I indeed been made acquainted by your first letter with the fact of tin; 
Lord Bishop having a»'t«ally complained of the publication in question, as conveying to his 
mind a want of proper respect for his public character, my reply to it would certainly have 
contained an expression of regret at having given pain to his Lordship, and an endeavour 
also to convince you that such an impression was not warranted by the tenor of the pub- 
lication, nor meant to be conveyed by mo, who have certainly never yet had any reason to 
he wanting in respect cither to his Lordship’s public or private characl^ I may on an 
occasion like this stale, as an illustration of my sincerity in this profession, and .in defence 
also of the much abused Calcutta Journal, that in it, and 1 ^believe in it only, will be found 
a full reply to some very severe and illiberal remarks on the college which his Lordship 
has lately founded here ; and which remarks, being published in the Asiatic Journal, by 
ilie Honourable Company’s booksellers, bad a very wide circulation aniong persons 
cminected with India, both here and at home. But as your letter spoke only of the publi- 
cs Mon appearing to contain insinuations of disrespect, I thought it would be sulTicieut to 
rx plain my real motives in publishing It, as having no such tendency ; and it was not so 
much to defend my doing so, as to explain the views with which 1 was actuated, and ut 
endeavour to remove the unfavourable impression which it appeared to me had been hastily 
drawn, that my first reply was written. 

4. It is w ith much pain that I perceive what l considered to be a temperate and modest 
discussion of a question of expediency viewed in so harsh and unfavourable a light by ilie • 
Goveraraent; and that the very language in which that ia expressed is objected to as 
“ a gross prostitution of terms.” As, however, the fact of the chaplain’s absence from 
his duties, and of his absence without necessity, is admitted, the publication could not be 
rotis^idered an unfounded crimination of an individual; and so ^r was it from involving an 
insinuated* charge of a superior having countenanced the *inquency, that the very 
nirnour of its being with the Bishop’s permission that the chaplain absented himself, 
oxjno.ssly stated to be erroneous in the writer’s belief; while the expediency of some con- 
trol, the only question ^agitated, appears to be acquiesced in by the Lord Bishop and the 
(jovernment ; tlnu’eby confirming the propriety of the suggestion which tlie writer made. 
The transgressiow being admitted to have been such as to have called forth the serious and 

nstant notice uf the Bishop, is at once a proof of its being founded on something more 
• than 
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tiuifi mere fjresumption, ctnd highly r.eprehenbible.'\^ BMt there is no part of the publicatipii 
111 which 1 can perceiytf. tb© tijost to any supposed ifiattentiQh or indifference 

to the delinqneb<iy on the part of the Lord Bisho[ ) or of the Government: though' 

published herelib»1hfe iQth‘ <^ July, it was by its authot on the joib of Jun^ at 

'vliich lime, probably, the of h» superior had not been drawn to^tbe Iransgt^ession, " 
though his displeasure\at it has,, been subseqaently conveyed- Of this,; irowever, iMitd' 
communicated in your letter, I was ceictainly ignor.a|||, no dppbt 

equally SO. His siJie plijg^!; appewed to oi^ be gi tlie 

future recurfence; p|;.$!(>ie |i|y»V;^ wjUch he coihplaioed,- be 

most efrectualiy adp'|yffl|twmg;i6 it ptte^^qppU^ 

the qdfestiqh ' of Ifs’ plcpeaiehcy through the ' jSe^ u . public rjpurim|, ^he utmost 

inference Wbii^, I .cQpoeiye, cbtild, with justice . ba drawp : from^ s a dit^ssion . against 
the Lord Bisfjpp, of Calcutta n^ufd bp this/tbiai eveh if. .bis Lordship were betiicyad^to hav'e 
urged the reiu^^:.dil|^bld and r<est%aitttj^ wbieh Ipft the military clili^^iHs iB sdiiUe 

degree undar the ci^^fqLpf the ic«i^I; anthofiueB (whicli, however, the writer thought erro- 
neously rejpbrted)^ sttlf.^fi'vvpatd ^uly.fpllqw pot bpen f^resee^ by liia l^|dahip, 

1 hat in-practiPl^ aejdphs ipjui^ arid utiM fr oul- the want" bf .tih ia 

check, and that fubh ih^fWPi*^ therefrom. But this Fa dirly 

stating, that in estiihatin^ tSf ' rdsujt of "aV certain^ his Lordship, with Ml His,, 
benevolent dispositidrt iiud all, his fpresi'gh.t,‘lk opt ihfalUbife ; an opinion which, t presume,' 
might be safely expressed of any iiidividualy iipweyer exalted his rapk or station, and of 
any governtjoieot, howe,yer pur^p and at all conveying .insinuations of 

disrespect, towards the ... .>4^ . 

5 . v\Mth regard ip wb,^ is; said dr.thpj the signature attached to 

tile publication,, l^regreftii^.t,,.I iUp^pbiigw..8ti|ii^;dl?^»t respectfully from the conclasion 
you have drawu.'V To^ hvy;pHttdj and to the who. read it, the 

signature conveyed.ap jhipressipii hiniself tP be .“ A Churchman,’' 

expressly to preveni'the reader eniertaiqlug auy^^lde^ of his' rneaning being a disrespect 
eiilier to religion or to religious authority, by hia :qtrestioning the expediency of a certain 
measure emanating from that Uddirig that be was “ the friend of a lady on 

her death-bed,” was in^rpreted by me 'and 'Olvera the same..favou^^ manner, as at 
once, a pledge for the, purity of the raptive and, the accuracy of the 'statement ; as no man 
p)lace<l in that tender ye^ avyful rel^ipnship tP another,, could bp^: supposed to be imbued 
with malignity <;>f disptisitibU, nPr ipdeiea ;with; ariy bther ifceHh those of extreme 

grief. Under the nfBict.lon .. with wlncH. A^^ may baVe watched the last moments of 

a beloved and pxpiriiig ftiehdi ;he m%ht -wMl be supposed to r%ret deeply the neglect 
which bad led to her being ,deRriy®d ^C.fhpsc cotu^atmus that tlie religious mind values so 
highly; and so faf frdd) any rhal%ht^,^f,.diBp^tion ur^^^^ 1 have no 

doubt but that hii aitejttiopj^yisi.w by a,,cqnceru for .the fate of the lady in 

(picstion, and a desire Ip^cjire 'to pl^ieis . of which she had been un- 
happily deprived. My .Ifceping;, month in my possession 

before it was published, is' j;^Mci.eht Rrppf.^qf..n^^,U^^ particular propensity t<» 

gratify by giving it tp the y^Pi^p^; if for publication ten days 

before its appearence in the Jpqrndl dribe loili; may be tlibugbt a. further corroboration of 
iny not deeming it in the sligiHP*i.^ogree q^ectiotiab!|e. A.s.i(did|iiPt convey any specific 
fact, applying distinctly: tp ttine,"pi%ce ,.pr pelkon, in such a ryay as to affix, ari imputation 
on any individual, unless, indPedii tlVc fHpi^ we true, 1 did not demand thpaulhor’s name 
and his motives .for its .conceal^fpt are easily cpppeived, when, as in the present instance, 
wliere the facts pye.'appuipntjy. I^urift^d^^^ the object of ,lbe writer’s cen- 
sure is said to haj^ heep feRiovpd for the p.etson..vyho first brings the 

subject to no£ic4B|;||.xpoSec'%^btamif,.':’^^^^^^ . -I 

(J. 'Hie conctu^^ portico the footing on 

which the .tftdian3l«®8 Js,,lp^pe^ giy4»tl^mei,;»nq will .glfp, ,1 ain„sure, all the fjriends 

of its frecdqm cp^l^rabt| :pm^ the freedom of opinion to 

a more peritbos^lj^i^uph^jt sUtq.^ the existence 

of the censpifehip, ft;^i.gm.^^^hp^li|ifrMby.«pt,; pefhii^^^^ me, to refer toy pur fprmer 
correspondence hwt . on my haying acted 

in contempt of t Wj. he perpDiiltgd^;^||'i^piei(, briqjgyito^ these, 

'[’he first complaint urgeti>^i|^t, fpr ipl;e|ppe|^l^;;ftl^ of 

Madras, as being in yjolifti^^t^efi^iis iwui^ ip 
was removed. My'itliii^tipn li^1hj| been thui;;fq|'TOe 
which were issued bejfii||e i,,j|trgy0 

cially, I readily prbqitshd kJpf^j^^cCvv’ilh-theim, aud;up 'tp; 

reply to the a<idre(i|8 may ^fely .spy tfiM^ I. My-;pnn 

The liberal views tak^ii of mi' ndlfire^and i«pppr|t^fre^pf-thb trtdti^;,pf^ ;gy 

on that occasion. ind'irbdB'in e.ywjm : n^y';.; o'tniMiif. tbju^jiieve wof#’ 

abrogated an^ rem6Ve4^'M<q|^PP^^ as Jubjipt only to 

law, as at home. In .C(w|p®bMce 'bf this prrbr^ W jhtigment,. L, was induced to express 

myself more freely thafi’ l^ d^Uf i On: the. conduct of .the Madras 

government, in interruptiiig tboTree’lrassagc of rny . paper through its tMritoi!|>es» though 

guaranteed by the postmaster- general here hqh the, exffiM which I him., then the 

honour to address through ; y.pg^j,q the GoVi^pV-general irt Council were su^cient to 

niiiuce his Loi'dsliip to waiye ,thy applogy at first demanded of me. As myailleged offence, 

C 4 however. 
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however, on thaVocca6iQ|[i was not noticed as a breach oflaw, but of the restrictions still 
in force on the^ress, too impression left by this proceeding was, that the Indian press 
was henceforth to be subject to the joint control of the law of libel, in itself sufficiently 
severe, and thh specific regulations in question, which supplied certain prohibitions that the 
law of libel was siq^posed inadequate to embracet This joint control was supposed to be 
th^^tmoat extent of the power intended to be exercised over the Indian press ; and any 
pubUcation that was neither contrary to tho laws of luigland nor to any of the restriction's 
on the Indian pr^s prescribed to supply their deficiencies, it was fair to presume would 
pass uinopticed. The very act of my being proceeded against in the Supreme Court by a 
criminal information, in the month of January last, confirmed me in my opinion that the 
law' was to be, however, the chief guardian against any future abuse of the |)ress ; and the 
conversation which is stated to have passed between Mr. Lainbton and Mr. Bathurst on 
the freedom of the press in India, convinced me that the views entertained by the Hoard 
of Control and Government at home corresponded to those professed and acted upon 
here. My surprise and regret were therefore extreme, pti learning, that for a publication 
which I consctentiously believed to be neither contrary to the laws nor in violation of 
regulations issued to supply the deficiencies, I was again accused of having given such 
grave and serious ofience to the Government, as to induce them to convpy through you the 
strongest expressions of their displeasure. I must now, I fear, consi4cr your letter of the 
17th as establishing a new criterion, in lieu of the former^ more safe, because more dearly 
defined, guides for publication. 

7. In this letter it is stated^hat ivhen certfiin irksome restraints, which had long existed 
on the Indian press in Bengal, were witbdft^wn; the prospect Was indulged that the difiu- 
sion of various inrorination, w'ith the amp^^dixiitients which it would call forth, would be 

extremely useful to all classes of our cGmitrymen in public employment. The utmost 

latitude of discussion on subjects of literature and science, or even of English and foreign 
politics, could have effected nothing, however, towards fulfilling this desirable end. Tlie 
only subjects *of discussion, from the free exercise of which men in public employment in 
India might hope to be informed and assisted in the correct discharge of the public duties, * 
must be those relating to the civil, military, and judicial administration of Ibis country. In 
no other sense, indeed, can the freedom of the press be more desirable than the censorship 
for which it was substituted as an improvement, except that the former admits of the bene- 
ficial exercise of that |>ublic scrutiny, to the control bf which his Lordsliip has so truly 
stated it is salutary for Government to look even when its motives of action are'most pure. 
The letter on the duties of chaplains, and the proposal of the question as to the expediency 
of their being subject to local control, appeared to me to be exactly one of those cases con- 
templated'by the Government, from the comment's on jvhich public men might be benf hted, 
a case in which the facts were -. well founded, but which, from a reluctance even in the 
aggrieved parties to incur the odium of standing forth as a complainant, the Government 
might not, for a long while at least, if ever, hear of through th^brmal channels of autho- 
rity ; while its being brought to their immediate notice through tne press, the remedy might 
be promptly and e&ctually applied, without any one iudividual being rendered obnoxious 
to the friends of the censured party as an informer. 

8. Your letter admits, that a paper conducted with temper and ability, on the principles 
professed by me at tl^ outset of my undertaking, was eminently calculated to forward the 
views entertained by the Government when the censorship was removed. It is with regret, 

! however, that 1 observe you add, the just expectations of Government have not been 
unsw'ered.” Of the ability and temper with which my labours have been conducted, it does 
not become me to venture an opinion : but to show that they have been generally approved 
by the highest classes of my countrymen in India (for the large price^id heavy postage 
•of a daily paper necessarily confine its circulation to the upper ranks^ society), 1 may 
mention the simple fact of my paper having g;raduaUy increased in its circulation from the 
commencement of its establishment, and of its haying maintained steadily for two yfars 
and upwards a higher character and a greater demano, under every disadvantage of price 
aitd every opposition that could be brought against it, than any paper in India; while its 
receipts, from regular subscription alone, of more than 10,000 rupees per month, are greater 
than were ever before realized fr^m the same source in this country. Such an indication 
of the utility and general estimation of my labours is not appealed to from ostentation, but 
to show, by the simplest and best means in my power, what the community at large think 
of the temper and ability with which they. are condueted, and that in their view of them 
1 have not departed from the professions ; with which I first set out. With regard to the 
principles hy which they have, been rcgulaled, I may be 'permitted, I hope, to speak with 
more confidence, and to assert, without presumption or disrespect, my firm conviction lh»t 
these least have never been departed from; and that if those professed by me at the 
outset were, ip the opUiion of ^Government, eminently calculated to forward their views, 
those profewied by me UHcfacted the preseqlj^inoittent must be equally so, if these 
views continue ibesiimeii for my principles have nevCip changed. appeal with all humility, 
but still fearless of the result, in confirmation of this opinion; to all who have watched the 
progress of my journal from its commencement up to the present hour, whether the only 
difference of cliiara<vter between the volumes of it, of which 15 are now before the world, 
fur 1818, 1819, 1820 and 1821, is not that they have become more and more cautious, 
guarded and select, and at the same time more rich, various and respectable in the discus- 
sions of which it has been almost the only medium, on topics connected with the interests 
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of this country : iiid ^ile I remember that fp^vihe first number to the 

last the fjpveriiaient dr Ifidia has never b^en spoken of by rneH|)4xt:in those terms of Just 
and honest praise which i was ever ready in all aincerily .ot’ hi^sirt to bestow on it is 
equally a subject of congratulation to me to find that from year to year the character oij^ 
tbe paper vises with the fnereasing fapge and improving quality of^the wtrcspoiKteiiee-su^ 
mitted by it to ihe world r in rAw walk it has no rival; ^ 

f). ' Whether any or what advantages have arisen from such discussions, l am not qualified 
to pronounce, neither cati' I determine on the rfkact proportion which the mischief said to 
be" occasioned by thehfi bears to the good; but^I hope and believe that whatever acriino-- 
nioiis discussions may have agitated the community, a very small portion of them can 
justly be laid to luy charge. In any such dissensioils in which 1 have been a party, my 
innocence or guilt depends on whether I maintained the right or the wrong side of the 
question in dispute.. Until these are specified, therefore, I cannot tell what share of them 
is to be fairly attributed to mp; but 1 nope 1 may say with a safe cdiiiscioncG, that in the 
dissensions which have agitated the society heTe> 1 have been more frequerflty the defender 
than the accuser, and have been far mOre sinned against than sinning. But if the Govern- 
ment sincerely approve of comments oii the acts of its public servants (and no other species 
of connneiit could be useful to men ih public employment), differences of opinion, and even 
warm discussions, will necessarily arise. Out senate at home furnishes a striking example 
that this may exist, however, ev0*n in verbal controversy, so much more liable to warmth 
and intempeiance than written, and especially anonymous discussions, without invading 
the rights or disturbing the happiness of private life, or wijihout the necessary existence of 
private enmities between those who hold and openly maintain very opposite opinions on 
political and public affairs. In this country, it may be presumed, as in all others, the 


uiclok-nt uiay be roused to nctivity, the inditf'erent duickened in zeal, and the partiall}' 

lainted with much useful kriowiedge; through the medium of a free 


informed be made acquainted 
and active press. But the indolent, and the careless, and the indifferent, and the unin- 
foMiied, cannot become otherwise but by a great and painful effort to snake ofi' habits 
which, by long indulgence, it has become agreeable them to retain. The State may bo 
benefited by such changes, aiul the individuals themselves /become ultimately more uselVil 
and honourable men. But for some time at least they will be angry at the watchfulness 
and vigilance of those who exercise a scrutiny over their public duties, and still morci angry 
with t))o prosw. that by its very publicity accelerates their reluctant refarniation ; and as tlio* 
conductor of that press js the only person known to them as the medium of such inebn- 
veniunce as they arc uiude to feel, in passing from a state of ease and indolence to the more 
active discharge of their public duties, they will regard him, though unjustly, as the cause 
of all the little vexations they experience in such a change, while they wit! be joined in 
their denunciations against the press by all who sympathize with them in the hardship pf 
being obliged to attend with more than ordinary exactness to the faithful discliarge of their 
functions. The labotirs^f a public writer who attempts to direct liis efforts to the higher 
duties of a free press are thus sufficieilitly discouraged by the abundant return of evil for 
gooil, w hich ht! is sure to receive from the angry and disappointed feelings of those to whom 
iiis animadvorsions or those of his correspondents may up]ply. These persons affecting to 
regard every inquiry or remark connected with their functions as q grave impeachment of 
their public and private character, they would put down every thiiflg like free discussion, if 
it were in their power; and I apprehend it is from persons of this description chiefly that 
Government is harassed with complaint upon complaint against the Calcutta Journal. " 
if there be just and serious grounds, for complaint, is not the channel for redrew open ? If 
the Suite or any of its high officers be libelled, the tribunal before which I was once 
monocl as the pi^lishcr of a letter which gave offence to Government, is fully adequate to 
inflict the penalties. If individuals are injured and aggrieved, that same tribunal gives to., 
them every just ground of hope for redress. Tht>se, there^pre, who harass Government 
w^th complaints, can only do so because they doubt whether the grounds of the complaint 
are sulficieut to obuiin them redress -at law ; yet the same reason, if duly adverted tOi> 
would render them undeserving the attention of a just government^ who must perceive the 
ungenerous advantage which such persons seek, when they ask from the Government par-* 
ticular immunities in their own beValf to w^hich the qjyect of their complaint can lay no 
claim, and when they call down upon me the cclnsuro qi? the ruling power, instead of meet- 
ing me on equal terins before:the coiumofi tribunal 6f our country, or explaining 6r-repelling 
the statements of which they cohipfaio, through tUhinediutti of the press. I may allowed 
to add, that in appealing to the public, they may be sure of & fair if not a partial hearing 
by addressing themselves to those editors, who would gladly expose the slightest error 
•I could commit. ^ / 

lo. I regret to learn froW yOU that the Governmeht apparently founds its objection to 
any appeals to the public, on the iricapaciiy of the public to afford redress; but if this 
were the chief objection, it equal force in i8i8, when the censorship V^as 
taken oft' for the avowed purpbi^e of admitiing such discdsHions and appeals, and was then 
indeed perhaps stronger thaU now, when an' iocreasing C6m of Englishmen, bring; 

in^A^'ith them all their feelings fre$h giving a more decided tone to public 
sentiment, and more value to public opinion, and assimilating it more and more to that of 
l^ngland ; such however, from which Hhe Government justly hoped their servants 

would derive considerable benefit, cannot, I hope, be seriously thought to furnisH tbo dis; 
honest conclusion pf slotH or indifference in those bound to watch oyer thtf general inteifest, 

0.^4* y. V' ^ - .. 
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On the contraiy/^ey -»f^|enerally macje^ thtoiigU the 

of drawing th^ in aiitl#$itty to &ufejecU that bro t^wetr 

notice ; and ^ttadng the maftjr hundreds tff k in the Calctkta Jfeun^ aabl 

iects coiine<;te#>^^^K the 00Veriii»tent%^^ I remember with pluasui^ niat!iV 

that btlrtBed i& vi||;i]^be^iU welfare and faappinieli 

of class population ^bpminitt^^ to iU clw^e, I cannot recal to liiy 

ab^ tiliat warfitiited the cbn^t^ibp of ^l^th or ind^;]^nce, which is here hiade 
public, ^tfb^liirtbd for ;b;direct^^ to the corisji- 

tuted duthdfrties. .r-""'- ' 

11* lb is made deep and a^iirious ip&tter of a^ niei that 1 stand forth to 

vindtciite the principle of^auch appeals; slanaW'^pc)n individuals they may 

inyisk'if^iisfi and that I maintai0ihe phvilege oF^lci^mg instrument of any 

Unknown caluinniatbr. I cannot najerely repeat .eucH^-^ addressed; ftom a |uuverfulv 
Govemment to to iridividual like i^yfielf, W c^htii^erabie paLh;"bsibn at this distance 
of time, after the 61*81 impressiopt^r.m uprise subsided. In 

the short letter vi^hich I bed t6 addrei^ re|dy to your demand of the 

author’s name, I simply expJained^'^e^^ of puhltb behbfit bOtuMing nie in the publi- 
cation of his letter ; 1 neither meai^. to-cssert nor atand any principle 

v^aiever, still less the odious defii^tice of hlf which 1 ani here 

supposed capable of evincing. It iia'paSpful to me to expressions ol’ dissent 

than may bedeemed beconiing; butiri thie present instance, Without intending the slightest 
disrespect to the opinion or thetfilithority of Gover^^^ they were the last 

words I had to write, that I CWli it to the re^p|M‘d m^wanion with every honest man 

I entertain for my reputation,*--! owe ‘i| to my cbildron, i inny have no- 

thing but that reputation to 10aye,---trd.we it to the mtoy distinjgmshed supports of my 
principles in the three presidehctes of ^india, froiii whose apprdbatibn ! derive my all, to 
enter piy most nolemn protest against ftn accusatio^^^ nature ot‘ which is shell as every 
feeling of my heart utterly couteitiTiS ^d abhors^ 1^)1; have been more forward than others 
to vindicate the principle of appeals. medihm of the press, it is 
because I estimaf^d more highly so mt^ificent atid Valuable a gift as freedom ; and if 
it bo not again taken from us, or so :|Hteted;^>tod;^c^ as to diffet in nothing but in 

risk from the censorship of foitii^ days, 1 aduiinjstratioLi of India, under 

his Lordship’s mlei will never Be* sppkaa pf\hy ph>tsic^y:'W euloginm on this 

great act, as charaeterising at once a .Govoroipent tbs^ had- nothin to conceal, and conse- 
quently nothing to fear; lor if knov^i^tlge is power, ffttegrity^^^^ justice are tlie [)illars of 
strength. " V --r: ., / r' . .•• •. .■ 

12, Thai his Ex^cellcncy the Govemor-generaV iu Council issrested with the excrcjsc; of 
H chastening power, by virtue of which lie may deport any; man to England from lionce, 

without coiiUcscending to assign a reason fur such aa act, It 18 not for me to dispute ; hnt 

of this I am perfectly assured, that it would be indeedi With undissembled regret” that the 
Govcrnor-genenil would be prevailed on to exercise a right that violated the very s]>ii it and 
essence of British legislation, a right, the priticiple of which, if once adiuitted, would justify 
the transportation of an iridividual while suing even the Gwernmeut itself for his legal light 
in a court of law, or tbe^renioval of a man against whom hb; charge? could be brought, but 
whose banishment mignt ruin^him and his family for ever. That -state exigencies might 
possibly arise to tender this as justifiable, as the auapenaicni' Of corpits at home, 

may readily be imagined ; but the wiere propoundiiig of the question, whether a chaplain 
ought to be%ubjf ct or not to the exercise or local coutrob cptild hardly be deemed so to 
endanger the State as to furnish the exigency required ; nor cduld I imagine that so uncon- 
stitutional a power would ever be exercivsed by lhe’<^vermi»fent until tte Supremo Court 
had been found inadequate to meet the delinquency of tlie bffcndiiig individual with a 
sulhcient punishment. The |[.reservation *of decency and the comfort of society, one would 
hope, could never demand sdbh a reinedy. These ardliltdeed ternis, the exa^it 

import of which no two individii'als will entirely agree, v f am unwilling iuy^elf to ofiend 
or disturb either ; but in the sincere . add %ealou| disejb^ge of my and in endeavour- 
ing to fulfil the just expebtafliphB of. Government/ by the enebutagb such comments 

on public questions as shall bene^ tliofie in public etxiployt^^^ it will, be difiicull always 
to avoid it. Every such comment :# tna jpornf^^^ Of the individual to 

whos| duiks it is applied ; and thiB be in and to his con- 

acio«atie«8 of their uppl i cation^/ the ^ tbe» Use, and the surest 

})ledgeS' of , their qlility as a bertehcial. cliilinge ; and I’aithful 

scrvai4*1?f R is l^^surely for being thus instru 

ineirtaV% priJmdiji^^^^ P^\ib uM QcC^ioaal private comfort, that* 

wouid/xiaU th^ other hand, oft’ences 

on individuai^h«r%^r^ private, be deemed within 

tlm t0,Vat^’ say that there 

is not an rnoiyTauMlh'Th'Sjip*^^ and protec- 
tion as an unjustly Caiyin^^^ 1 wh^fd hot insult iU dignity, nor 

so far evTuce my vVhni^of bcinfidence in t^e tnounall^tl^ to all, as to ask the Governri^t 
to extend the sliieldt^f Us protecting toq av|;9giug power to me. 

* . . T.h® winch appfii^^ie that I shall be ordered to quit the couq- 

l lierscverc in acting Oil the priuciple hvowed in my first abort teply to you, is indeed 

most painful for me to jid Veit "to ; but 1 trust I shall not be* thought wanting iji respect to 

.. ...... 
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the Government if I dc^tibt^ in the present inatanc^, whether have clearly apprehended 
my meaning. My reply did/'Uot professedly avow any principle^ hut went simply to explain 
the views with which 1 published tb^ communication in question* But it it be said to 
involve any principle, the Qnly one that can possibly be ix^ei:ired from it is the bi lief, ibsyf 
when a discussion is temperate and modest, and wheh it ift; likely to be productive of 
public benefit without iafrtnging on the respect due to men public authoiity, tjim th^n 
it may be safely indulged in. This, I humbly'i submit/ is the Very extent o 4 * the admission 
that can be drawn frqijifeiny reply ; and as such a principle is not only unobjectionable in 
a legal view, but is in strict conformity with the restrictions that superseded the censor- 
ship, and with the motives ascribed by you to Government in removing this lastj I cannot 
comprehend why my perseverarico in it should subject me to banishment; aiul ruin. If 
there is to be no previous discussion of atiy case in which I be supposed to violate tho 
laws of moral candour and essential justice, it will be in vain for me to hope to escape. 
The standard of those laws may vary so much in different minds, that \vhat is done with 
conscious innocence by one person, may be thought to transgress Uie proper bounds by 
others, especiaily by those whose feelings aw irritated; andvUpou their angry complaints, 
the perscnis in whose hands the administration lies may apply their own standard to -the 
case, and without previous discussion, without exaniinatLon, without a hearing and without 
a defence, sentence to banishment and ruin one who had offended no prescribed rule, 
wlio was conscious of no crime, but who could yet neither defend nor even assert bis 
innocence. 

J4. 1 may be forgiven here, I hope> for a mpmentary digression, to show wlierein I. have 
already sufUu'ed grievous and irreparable injury from this^ infliction of punishment without 
crime. In the year 1813, on the very day that Lord Moira left Portsmouth lor India, 
I left that port for the Mediterranean. A seri6$ of disappointments and the loss of a for- 
tune iic([iiired in those countries, occasioned my going to Egypt, and from thence to 
Bombay. I bad there the good fortune to be appointed to the commaml of one of the 
largest ('hina ships of the port, firom which, h6w«.veiv 1 was suddenly removed, without 
even an alleged fault, by order of the Government, requiring mo to furnish securities for my 
immediate embarkation for England, because 1 was not provided with the Honourable 
Company's licence to settle in India* It was in vain that 1 stated the reason of my not 
having such licence to be, because 1 had no idea when 1 left England of ever visiting India : 
it was in vain that I explained my having even then no intention to settle here, but after 
performing my voyage ^ China, and opening there a channel of intercourse as well as in 
Bombay, for a trade with Egypt, should return to that country where all my affairs lay ; it 
was in vain that 1 solicited the common favour of a special licence to remain even in 
Bombay (relincjuishing a voyage that promised the highest advantages), until the pleasure 
ot the Honourable Court could be known, or to visit Bengal to lay my case bedbre the 

Supreme Government, securities being offered for niy appearance wljenenr called for. Bacb 

and every request was refused; and it was peremptorily determined that I should be sent 
to England, a measure as ruinous to all my prospects as if I had been transported to 
Botany Bay, since all my ultimate views and affairs were in Egypt. It was at length, 
hovvnver, granted mo as an especial favour to return from whence 1 came, though there w^s 
such :uj ontiro absence of all oflence 011 my part, that the governor, Sir Evan Nepean, in a 
note, of wljich I was furnished with an oflicial copy, expressed himSelf in these terms on my 
case : 1 can have fio objection to Mr. Buckingham returning to England by the way of 

Mocha. He came hither, 1 understand, by that route. To the individual himsdf 1 have 
not tlic .slightest degree of objection, and shall by no means be sorry to s( 5 e him return 
with tho Company's licence, belioving, as I do, that he would be of use to the mercantile 
interests in opening the trade of the Red Sea." 1 was thus subjected to the loss of nearly 
two years in liiiie, the entire defeat of very brilliant prospects, and the positive loss of 
several thousand pounds, when so far from any fault being imputed to ino, I had public 
tostirnony of my character being unobjectionable, and my pursuits deemed hononiablo and 
beneficial to the community. This testimony, and the view taken of the hardship of my 
case by the Court of Directors at home, gbtained for me, however. What I understood to be 
the special favour of a licence being sent to me in India, wdthout my personal appearance 
with securities before the epurt- 

15. Since my return to India a second time with this licence,. I have endeavoured to 
repair rny losses, as well as Zealand industry in an honest pursuit would admit, first|at sea, 
in the command of the ship to which I was originally appointed, and which waa ^ 
for my return, and subsequently in my present dpeupatioa p shore. Upon the faith and 
^understanding of my being subject to the tame laws and regulations as those which are 
biiutlng on my fellow^coimtryxqpn of all classes in India, i baye studied to under.^itand and 
cmdcavoiued to obey thorn, in oyd^^^ to avoid all cause of juSt offence, though the very 
nature of my present avocations'pi^^^ daily risk of offending the pride or the prejudidts, 
or the self-love of nianjr^ a risk from almost all other professions are exeinj^t, and to 

which my own is inore and niore subject^ in proportion to the conscientious dfscharge of 
itg painful and ardtious, but I' hope useful and horfourahle.^^d In the belie! that as 

lon§ as I obeyed the laws I should not be deprived of the means of pursuing my avoca- 
tions undisturbed, I have embarked the whole of my fortune and my hopes in my pre.scijj. 
undertaking. I have pledged ray credit iffsb for extensive arrangements in England con- 
necU.Ml with the permaneyce of my concerii, and moreover I have sent tp England for iny 
family, from whom I have now been painfully and unwillingly separated for a period of 
more than eight years, never having before been sufficiently fixed in any one spot admit 

0.54. da.* of 
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oiHheir johiing.uA^,. and su^pessive. losses and d isappointafii^^^ j^ f r haying before 
possessed the nie&ns of the charge of their remoyavi^d'cl^^pn^j^^^e ptospyet 

opened for aae?^jiere<,.by very extensive ;;ahd, upshaken ’ s.»ii»iafeiilBf humble • 
labours ; the secure (ooting.Qu 'whieh^^ press seeiuedy^ii^j^st, improving 

value of the Ci^ptta journu^ in every respejct^^ as it seemed cbriipetent .tgh 

form an.unbiassbd. judgment in the case ; aft s'cenied to ' uranaht such : arrangeinents/im^ 
thosV; idtu wlych 1 nave entered. But these, are veil placed in jeopardy, and threatened 
witbliuterruption, if not entire deBtructi9Pj :by the -tenor of the tetler which the Govern- 
tttent have ihstructed you to address to mb on; the! i^th instant.'^^^};:/^ " 

In reVerting to the main points of this long lettbr*; which 1 - have in endeaii^tti^ to'^ 
shorten, ,! beg you will assurts the GovernOr-gen^al in CobbCH; t^if phblishihg thi^^ 
municatibn which appeared In the Journal of me id^ instani^ 1 ha||ltbf 
thatlany thing contained in it cbuUl be cv|m ^nstrubd into a VVant bf;r®8p«nt^^^^^ public- 
character oflhe JLord BisKbp of CaleUtta j^iliat in the short r,V^]y:^ibfi;| had th^ to 
address to your first demand of the atithbir’^^^nne, I meant any right whait- 

ever, nor to vindicate any-pi^ciplb/i&ottgh fw^libhly conewivethe princijple;! ifjany> therejth- 
plied, namely, that When dfScussionS bre tahpb|Mte and -ihodeS^ and thay'^h^ 
public benefit without infringing on the respeCf 'due ibtiieh' in public authority, they may be 
safely indulged, will be deemed by his.Eoidshiir unobjectijODable ; and that your last com- . 
muiucation of the 17th instant has^'igiven me cpusiderablc '^din at finding 1 had uninten- 
tionally given such grave and serious o^Uce td a1 government that I have every desire to 
honour, respect and obey., l bet|wlso ihut ybU wiR further aciSure his' I/>rilsbip in Council, 
that if the laws of my country arb to be 'imy'ffeturefguidb, i shdll bow to the decisions of its 
tribunal with all due respect. If the written! abd dbfthed restrictions issued on the removal of 
the censorship be made my rUle of acUbih l^ill etidcavotir Os' faithfully to adhere to lliein. 
Even if the censorship be restored, I 'malVstill acgu^BcC in the common submission 

exacted from all, by a power '%hich, whet^fiHetally oFillegally^ exera 

like myself could hope successfully a punishment as hanish- 

luent and ruin is to be inflicted on a supposed violatiw of the. l«iws of moral candour and 
essential justice, of which I know not where to look for aiiy definite standard, 1 fear that 
lAy best determinations will be of lio avail. My path will be so beset with dangers, that 
I know of no way in which 1 can.eacope the risk of such supposed violations, when those 
who are at once to be both judges tbe law and the fact, may at the same moment 
make the accusation, pronounce ihO' sentence, and .;^rr^ it into/^^^^ except by 

relinquishing entirely an occupation thus environed wiih perils from which no human pru- 
dence could ensure an escape. " ; 

■ ijiavey, 8tc. . 

Calcutta, 27 July 1821. ^ Buckingham. 


No. 38, — To Mr. J. S, Buckingham^ )c.d\iot of the Calcutta Journal, 

Sir, 

I AM directed by his Excellency the most noble the Governor-general in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the a 7th ultimo, and to inform you that the letter 
in question has produced no change in the sentiments and resolutions of Government, 
already communicated to you on the 17th ultimo, 

■■■' r'am, &c. 

Council-chamber,'! (signed) B^. B. B^^lei/i, 

10 August 1821. J ' ' Chief $ec|Elt^Hfy t6 ‘Government. 

- . . - 5, ■■■ '..V ■ -'V®, 


EXTRACT Bengai. Public CpNsuLTA.Tiolis,. a>?tl Ap^|fib22. 

No. 1. — To Mr. JT. S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcbtta /bh'inul, 

... - 

tefevence to the extracts Tr^m iSir John Malcblm’V bh; Malwa, which 

appearedTn the Calcutta Jouriia^l of tfiia day^. and your ihtentioKvannounced to publish 
further portions of that work in , your paper, J. am direcJtfd ,to intiilnttte to you that the 
Report »n question is att official document ohiwh|ch th€ <>rder8 of thV Court of Directors * 
havejftot ^ Wd not, at present dbstined^r gen^l; publication. The 

Gdvcr'nor-gslibrnliid de$ire$, ther^re, - thS(t refrain from inserting any 

further extVAbts Jbhn MalcolmV fipport in the Calcutta Journal, with- 
out the salqCiioib^Qf 'Gbynril^ent^ it -niight aWlt m|^ Iy 'iny.Q.tv,n. the person wKo had 

i mpa 1 ted 1 0 ybu a d|0cn.mc^^t,^'eceiyc4 by him ais fpr^|b^preR;^t';t^^dvn.|ti» . 

.A commdjatentiOb^i;^iiiir io; sulistance tp tjto kbpve^ Jtas becrnRa^ to jhn 

cdl'tors of UietPtli^j^'hnilVkpPper'S. :.f. -vs 

Council-chamber,! /■■■ ' . "C " ' 

';‘i April 1822'. JT - i. Secretary to the Government. 


o 
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EXTRACT" ^BNfiAi. Public Consultations, 3^ May 182s. 

No. 1. — TAt^ J . SySuekifigham, Editor oftijo Calcutta Journal^vto C; Lwhiugton, Esq^^ , 
Actiri^fChief S^retaiy to Goyernpent, &c>: Sic. 

Sir, ■ ■■ 

, Not having received yout lettfsr of this day’s date until 5 o’clock, and not opening it uim U 
nearly an hour afterwardB, in consequence of my beibg just then particulany engaged, I 
regret to say lliat the jiaper so far prepared for riie pi^ss as^^ l^ render it impossible for 
me to substitute otlrer matter in lieu of the extract, prepared from the Report biv Malwa, 
and leayba me without the. power of suppressing it without suspending the publication of 
the paper altogether for which would so inateria|ly aftlsct my interests that 1 

trust the Goyevnuicat w the necessary evil, itVit bfeorie. As I have rio desire, 

however, to, oppose their wishes in this matter, I shalT readily refrain from further 
publicaiiou from the Report without consent; though, haying made free use of the 
honourable Mr, Elphinisitott^’s Report ihe Di^han, I had not the most distant idea that 
this could be sjjhjectto any restriqtions to whicn that was noibdually liable. 

Monday Evening, 22 April 1822,1 t have, &c. 

J past 0 o’clock. . J # (signed) James Si Buckingham. 

The accompanying proof-sheets will show the preparation of which I have spoken. 

The Acting Chief Secretary reports that the foregoing letter was received by him at too 
late an hour (on the 22d ultimo) to enable him to take the. orders of the Govei nor-gcneral 
and the members of council in circulation ; and as the emergency of the occasion required 
that a reply should be sent without dehiy, the Acting Chief Secretary, from his knowledge 
of the sentiments of Government, addressed an answer to ,Mr. Buckingham, the draft of 
which he submits to the Board. The Governor-general in Council is pleased to approve 
and confirm Mi\ Lushington's letter to the fiditOF Of Jfie written uiider 

th.e above circumstances. Ordered, that it be here recorded. 


No. 2. — Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 

Youii letter of to-day’s date was delivered to me at a quairter before nine o’clock this 
evening. I lose no time iii iiitbrming you, that from my knowledge of the sentiments of 
Government, I am enabled to state, that the reasons assigned by you for refusing to conform 
to the orders of the Governor-general in Council, conveyed to you in my letter of this 
morning, will be entirely unsatisfactory, as you received it, according to yoUr own 
statement, at 5 o’clock, an hour sufficiently early to render the excuse which you have 
adduced unavailing. 

The proof-sheets are returned enclosed, 

I have, 8cc. 

Garden Reach, 22 April 1822,! (signed) C. Lushington, • 

J past 9, P.M. J Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, eyih June 1822. 

No. 39,. — To Mr. J, S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 

Sir, 

11 15 Excellency the most noble the Governor-general in Council has observed, in the 
Calcutta Journal of this dAy’s date, a letter under the head of “A Free Press, Brevet and 
Local Hank,” and signed A Military Friend, neither a Mull nor a Gull.” His Excellency 
in Council considers the tenor of that letter to be highly objectionable ; and he has in 
consequence directed me to calLupon you to slate, for the informatiou of Government, iho 
name, designation and residence of the individual by whom that letter was communicated 
to you for publication. 

I am, 8ic., 

Council-chamber,! (signed) C. Lushington, 

17 May 1822, J Acting Chief Secretary to Goveiihmehf. 


No. 40. — \lv. J, S. Buckingham, Editor of the Calcutta Journal, to C. Lushington, 

Acting C^ief Secretaiy to Government, &c, &c. 

Sir, ■■■' - ■ ■* 

I HAVE the honour to. acknowledge the reeieipt of your letter of this day’s, date, anci 
being in confidential possession of the address of thj^ writer therein adverted to, who is iu 
tlic ^Central. Provinces, I beg respectfully to Sulipit the permission of Government to 
communicate to him their wishes, with which it would be desirable for me to possess his 
authority to comply, and which I pledge myself to use my immediate efforts to obtain^ as 
well as to communicate The result of my application with the least possible delay. 

• I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 17 May 1822. (signed) J. S. Buckingham. 

0.5^, d 3 , 
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FROM 


Sir, 


1S[q^ E<4itor of the; 


In- reply to- yoMt'- ietteir'^Qf date, I am <Mrect|a^yitov|i^e tha^.-C3foyef^ 

mnot compound with vou on the oeeiisidn which has led; to me 'tar 


cannot compound with you oh the ocimsiou which has led to the. 

and that you ^ give Up" the author of tlie obnoxioiSia^^^l^^^^ id questiphi^^^^O^^ 

be.hejhd i^pona^U.ih persian.^t- .. > .■ % •; 

■o\ 'N' .rv ' '.: ■ &ici^ ■ ■v-.v;(^V 

■Cbuncilij^:hamber,1 ■ ■ ■■ (aigned) V- ; C, V 

iS May 18^22. J ‘ > "Acti.ng Chief Secreta^^^^ 




No, 42.^ — Mr. J. S. Buckinghamy Editor of the 

. Ach-ug Chie(^J;^cretaiy to Gpyerph3ienti,.jfc v/- 

Sir, . / .. V, , ' .v : V >^:V- 

It was from no wish on part to conceiad from Covynmeht the i sought^ or 

to defeat <he iiltimate acco)A$pl|shjnent of their ^ish that I tequeated their^ permiaaioo to 
coiiunanicdte with the author of Ib^v Jetted 't^^pears to them objectionable/ but tp 

perform an act of coui:tesy, if not of duty, tip my correspondent, in advising a direct com- 
munication from that indiyiclual himself to Government of whatever information or expla- 
nation they might require ; and which,! have no reaaoii to doubt that iudividuars perfect 
readiness to grant, particularly as he states publicly^jhis being prepared to substantiate, by 
examples, to those who might dbub^ their accuracy/ the truth of Ins observations. 

Since, lunvever, the Government desire to possess themselves of the required iuformatiou 
with as little delay as possible, ^and feeling myself at liberty, in consequence of the publicly 
expressed readii^css of tlie auttior. to substaatiate hia obseiyatiops b y proof, to communicate 
his name, designation and residence, 1 beg to ataite, fbT the inform of Government, that 
the author of the letter in question is Lieutenantycolonel of His Majesty's a4th 

regiment of foot, now at Nivgpoor. 

I have, &c. 

18 May 1822 . (signed) ' J\ S. Buckingham, 


No. 49. — Mrr J.S. Buckiugham^ Editor of the Calcutta Jouvnai. 

My Lord, ^ > , 27th May 18*22. 

I haVi. learnt, with much pain and regret, that the publication of the letter of which 
the name of the author was domanded by Government, and communicated by me, has : 
incurred the marked displeasure of his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, and that the 
writer of it has been ordered to quit the country. . ' . 4’ 

From the great importance that is thus attached to the consequences of such a publica 
tion, I am naturally led to apprehend tliat f myself may have also appeared to Government 
to pailicipate in the offence, ny being the instrument of giving it to trie world. 

I have so frequently professed mV sincere and unfeigned despite to make the press the 
inslriiiUeiil of all possible good, with the least possible mixture pf evil, that I can only 
repeal my undisguised and deep regret at any event or occUtrfcrice which could tend to 
impress the Government with a contrary opinioii- 

With regard to the particular letter in question, I solemnly protest that I had not the 
most distant apprehension of its being otherwise than agreeable or acceptable to Govern- 
ment, as showing tlm extensive benefits already derived from a measure # your Lordship’s 
administration, that had to all appearance their full concurrence ; and expressing a hope 
that a period would arrive w'heii its benefits would be still iiibre widely extended. My 
surpihse could bo only equalled by my regret at finding that the Government entertained 
so uniavourablc an opinion of what I deemed not merely iuofiensive, but useful; audit is 
imposbible lur me to view the punishment with which I learn the writer is visited, witliout 
apprehending the most serious consequences to myselL ^ , . 

With this nnpression deeply fixed on my mind, I foci it my duty to address your tordsliip, 
first, to protest most solemnly against any inference that may be drawn of my having, by 
the ud,toussion ol such a letter into the paper under my nianag^ent, intended to insult the 
feeli^feHv to sliow any disrespect to the lawful authorities of the country; and secondly, to 
affirm, »'ith all the suletnnily that can attach to the most serious^ affirmation^ that it has 
ever been, it still is, and I hope it always wiir be, itjy first and last desife to make the' 
press a vehicle only for adva'ncing the true interests of the British |p6vcrnment in India, , 
lor,Ji|(at^chinu: »11 classes of its subjects by the strongest timral , ties to ^ established * 

at^orittes of the land, for promoting the spread of useful Knowledge/ strengthening the 
pefnianertce of ouj^presedt political tranqtiiliUy, an4 increasing the extension of'nlf that 
chai actcriies the blessings of civilization. ^ ^ 

If ill thfc perfbi1ttEi«c^ nf this duty unlntehtioir^errhts' may.be: committed, or opinions 
not in acebrdanee #ith those' eh tcrtaiited by the;Ooverni|nent be h&zarded, it can hardly hp 
possible that deficiency of judgm«rtt witli a ptiisnshiihent' ^ 

reserves only fo'l'flte higbe^ moml inrpiitotle. Tt he hbitj^iinding all dis- 

^ tinctions of ' mornt' jightf and all proportion bei^ehh the ofibnee'^anid penalty, to consign to 
ruin an individual who bad endeavoured to do gdbd to all, butuiQC!^ particularly to advance 
their interests and to serve tjjeir cause, merely because, in the ardour of hi^'ieal, he had 
appearefl to them to have mistaken his path. 


If 
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decii^ii^ of its tribunals, w|>Ve:i$ be made the rule of 
action, oWenia^^felaws;^^^ incur the punishoUfentWhicli their guardians 

and det)o«liP»^#i»ii inatcte;>^ Ifi^rly ddWjid and distract Regulations, 

autbdflly^ wsfe' M these luws^^Sa order td suit the peculiar 

J^hmstaB^ ’of in any |daid“a^Md:M of such 

l^alatiK^ w>« n>d alsdijdiii^ offender tn, Ubrnd j^^ortipBUte ^ienaltyi^^^ 

wBHi' Tbeli^er the^he|™ciff ,;^^^ ; ^tL of soiue'd delinetl 

rule dr O!^;^ the f^ovd^fnent is rUade the cWtdtidd df odence, it is impossible 

but thi^^MintddtipluW bt^dg cdn^ti^ddd in their estimation as deli- 

beiatd^ihd ; and ^ ft si^'idsinan and legislator of ^oi^ Loti^jhijir's penetration and expe- 
rience itiilnsi . be quit^ to say, that Such d frequently inveWa 

the iniiocertk as ^i>e KHiity.iind could Jiot but be attend^ witn''tKe most serious evils,.if not 
tending to dbdjtennlnye^^^ thdsb :^ro a^d certain. I'dumlatiorts^- w which it is the hdast 
of every free Idid j^g^lrt^ed^gd^^ have ii»^dddd' of yusti^ at least reposed.'; 

Not to en^gc .^nr lidlcdsbiiifVl#^ ajltenftioh dnrreceBsarily^ I must end as I began, 

by protesting 'moSt 'Solenmly against any inlel^ee of wilfid^d%usp'ect to Gort:rnment that 
may be drawn from the puDlicationi df tbeldtter' in question/dr of my being influenced at, 
any time by a desire to oppose their known, wishes, or to contemn their authority. 

,■;■ I have, &c.' .,:. 

,.: (signed) J. S. Bu^ingfiam. ^ 

No. 50. — Mr. J, Si Buckingham, Editor of Calcnttn d^urnal^ to J. M, Macnabh, Esq. 

Acting 'Private.Secretaryi &c. 

Sir, • * V Mond^ evening, 29th May 1822. 

I uAva tire honour to acknowledge the reoeiptiof your ldtter pf this day’s date, and lose 
not a moment in requesting’ you to^tonvey to the most nobife the Oovernor-gpnerhl my high 
sense of his just ' though ;Swl iaduljgent construction of ray professions, the sincerity of 
which I trust he will nevUVf rave occasion to call in question. 

My defence of the letter to which my attention had been called by Government wtts not 
intended by me. to. impugn' view of its tendency^ but to show that it was at least not 
liable to the oj^aggerated character given of it by a writer in another newspaper, whose 

construction of it appeared to me at once grouiuUess aud so mischievous, as to render 

it necessary, in justice (o 'my own character, to, republish his strictures for the purpose of 
showing, by au argumentative comment on. drein, how full of 'misconception and, mis- 
statement they were ; mid 1 can add, with great truth, that if no such letter bud 'appeared 
in the newspaper Ullud&d to, casting great odium my character as its publisher, 1 should 
not have ventured, while the origirially offensive article was under tire imtice of Govermneut, 
to haw publicly dwelt on it further. 

His* Lordship will however^ 1 aiti sure^ distinguish between the patient submission to 
csUbllshed authority, and the. remaining silent under the accusations of a conleniporary 
newspaj^ei , which could ungenerously thus strive, while the matter sub judice^ lo widen 

the existinj^ breach between the Government and myself, by giving to my indiscretion, or 
want of perception of the alleged evil tendency^ of the letter, an air of studied and deli- 
berate crime, as if it were the chief end and aim of all my labours to insult the Government 
of the country, and bring the established autliorities into contempt. From such an iinpu- 
tation, which if unanswered would be constriied as admitted by my silence to bejudt, 1 
hope his Lordship will at least think it was a pardonable failing for me to be impatient to 
defend myself ; and the object of my comment hud this intent, no more. 

It gives me great pain to learn that his Lordship considers a disrespectful feeling likely 
to be engendered in the army by the publications, such as have appeared on military 
questions, and he has rightly conceived my bein^ entirely ignorant of such an effect. Aware 
as I am, howeverr, from a portion of my own Mm being passed in a service in which disci- 

f line is essentiali Imw important it is to avoid all that niay tend unnecessarily to relax it, ; 

can have no heaitatibn m distinctly pledging myself to exercise the greatest caution in 
the admission of articles which may have the slightest tendency to produce vsuch an evil, as 
well us all tivoBc which xpay appear dictated by personal feelings rattier than a disinterested 
regard to the promotion of tqc public good. 

My, often ; declared, and 1.; may unaltered principles, haye alwajrs led me>.1^^biie 

that my paper shouldbe confined of decided utility, and that whatever mfglit 

tend to weaken the political or moral ties which should unite; rulers and subjects as vvoil 
as the;ivVarioTt6 classes of society together, niigh^^ be cai*efuliy avoided. If 1 have erred 
(and l am not vain enough. exemption from error) iu the pursuit of those obj^|3, 

it may be attribute yyhoity to indii^etion or incjiipacity, and perhaps also to somethiog^^ 
a too ardent zealiti the execution of v^hatcyer duties may require me. to under- 

take. Without a dereliction of plSncl)de, therefore (which 1 am sure indeed Lord Hastings 
v^could nether require not |tnpr^C)r and of anj important sentiment, 

1 can vrith xetj^ty^ 'and j to exercise that additional scru- 
tiny. pud ca^uitoa^^^ his so pledged myafellV I shall, 1 

trust, he cdnsciehl^qu^y aicalo^ii to ^ 

I be^;;lbhereibre, mat ypUv^ do me tlwil^our to a^uixj ids fixcellency the Ctoy^ 
general, that he^may T.eji^e hi^s^^^ oiv my aitention to these points; and with .a renewal 
of my deep sense ot his Curdship’s justice as well as beneyoti^c^ \ 

if^ve^ &c. . • j, , 

(signed) J- S, BucKinghanu 

• 0.54. 44 . 
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a-j'Suppl.ement.^i^ii 

%FAid.vpftiHef,ikn4 

Secre^^V^ ^ 



,. , , > r >wn,;-f5ifiSnmunicktpd to you for, 

!lir(|^(^%y t#ie Goveniot-jfeofoeial in ^^Jncifife^desire^t^ you^dll.tifiahi^mtW® 
*^S^|f^y*s otRce, copics'c^ull tha nu^eirs OPthe f'TeW Weekly Reffiafcr 
published, and fiirl^h to ihe saine pfflc%regularty copies b? ttU 
Ptiiipcr ill question. ■•'. '■ r -if ," "f' 


K‘%'\ 


i8 July i 4^S2. 


.. . 

(signed) ! ' 

Aciiilfe Cliicf Seci%t«iry to (Ipi; ernineiity 


■' v"- * ’i. ^ ' '. ■ -■• V- • ■ 

^ ■' ■ • ■ ■ ’. ■/.•.■ ■■ ■ • . , . . ' ^ ■ - ci " - 

EXTRACT Bengal Public CojssoxTATiONs, 25th , July iSasi- 

4 '^dttor of Sle Calcutta JournsLl to #^£Ms//iwg/o?i, E^q. Chief Siscf^taty to Gdtern^ 

■ f ' ' . ^ . v; ‘8cc. "5}cc.' 8i^.' 

-f ' ;'Sir, .-■ . *•••• -^. ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

Tub supplementary paper issued- froin the pres^ of the Calcutta Journal weekljl^ing 
intended chieliy as a country^advertiser for the convenience' pf houses of iBusthess. aiid a 
single page of it kept open only for any heads of intMH^encB that might atriye on "the ^ay 
preceding fha^ of publication^ I thought 1 should have been Attaching loo^ much itifq^ortancc 
to such a, mere collection of advertisethents^ ahd hb iovncc^ occupying your' attention 

with a matter wholly beneath it (m iny apprehension), by^^p^hg a copy of each paper to 
the pllice of the Chief Secretary to Government^ not conceiving it to be within tqe incaiitag 
> of the'ReguUuiona, any more than v&ibus advertisers published in Ci^oatta. % 

V Finding, however, than have erroheouBly asstntied the iridifferenee GoVernmehi 
towards pjabUcations of this nature,, I lose n9 time ip complying vvith‘ your desire, and 
have now the hbnour tO-sahd^ for the recof^ the Ghief Secretary's ofRc<^, a copy of the 
Ncw,Weekly liegister and , Gen<$|&I Advertiser; for the stations of the interior, published 
as a supplement to the Calcutta Journal^ and haver given directions to the printer to d|?liv^r 
/yregulurly, on every duy of publication, a copy of the advertiser in question. 

' . I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 19 July 1822. (signed) J, S. lyuckingh 0 i 




EXTRACT Bung AL Public Consultations, aytli August 18*^. ^ 

A letter of an objectionatte tendency, signed A NeW O having appeared 

in' the Indian Gazelle of yesterday, the Govern&r-general in Council directs Jiuit the 
rollowiiig letter be written. 




""SSir, 


No. 12. — To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


‘ A Lettlii, signed ** A New Observer,** ' having appeared in the India GaKettc of yester- 
day, which is ebnsidef^d by Government to be-^f a description highlyvofbiiisivo to, the 
feelings of his Majesty the fcng of Oude; ! am directed to Cbmmunicate^to you the desire 
of the most noble the Governctt-^eneral in Council, that you will refrain. from inserting in 
your paper any of these strictures foif which the infometiop musi at bestl^ 
probably insidious, while their piirpbrt is waptonly. a sovbiv^ign who has shown 

the Wannest attachment to the British interesis^' • ^ 

am, Stc; 


Council-chamber, Y 

>'2^ August 1822. J 


V(si^id)’ ^ C. LmhirigiOH^ 
Acting eKilif Secretary to Gbvermhent. 


extract Bknoai PuTjtic Coiiswi.tATVOijs, !^Ui . September 182a.; 


to Ci.' Esq.,^ctiftg 

■ ' ^ ‘ ,.v : ■:. . ' ' ' V ■ 

r ^ acknowledge the ' rd66ipU9|#$ur letter 

mj«rfeabl^^o 



GiilbdUa, 




siicw. 


y 




ion as 


^ill^ contll 

1 

J. S. Buckingham. 
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Sir, 


EXTRACT 6 i 5 No A L Pijblic CoNiULTATioNa, 17th October 1822. 
6.-r^To Mr. 7 . S, Editor of the Cd^tt^ Journal. 


The atteitiou of the Governor-general in Council has been caljed tp a discitsHiou in th.** 
Calcutta Journal of the pist ultiiuO; reKpecting the power of Governfoent to %bid th.’ 
farmer continuance withi^^he British territories in iodicb Qf;#ny European pot being a 
covenanted servant of th«l onourable Company. ‘ 

2. With a suppression of fact most niiscbievous^^as tending/to betray others into penal 
error, you have put out of view the circumstance, that the residence alluded to, if it bo 
without a licence, is criminal by the law of England, while, if the residence be sanctioned 
by licence, it is upon the special recorded condition, no|, '^mply of oheclience to . what the 
local governmeift may see cause to enjpin, but to the bolding a conduct which that govern- 
ment shall deem to merit its countenance and protectiop^ ^ breach of which condition 
ibrfeits the indulgence, and renders it liable to extinction. 

3. This provision, which the Legislature of your country has thought proper to enact, 

(53 3 ^») daringly endeavoured to discredit and nullify, by 

a.sseiiiijg that “transmission for offences through the press is‘a power wholly unknown to 
the law; that no regulation exists in the statute book for restraining the press in India 
and that “ the more the monstrous doctrine of transmission is examined, the more it must 
excite the abhorrence of all just niinds.^* 

4. No comment is requisite on the gr^ss disingenuousness of describing as a tyrannous 
authority, that power, the legality and justice of which you had acknowledged by your 
Yolutitary accenlance of a leave granted on terms Involving your express recognition to 
that effect. Neitlier is it necessary tp particularize the many minor indecencies in the 
paper observed upon since you have brought the'matter to one decisive point. 

5. Whether the act of the British Legislature, or the opinion of an individual shall be 
predominant, is now at issi)^. It is thence imperative on tlie duty of the local govermneui 
to put the subject at rest. ' The long-tried forbearance of the Governor-general in Council 

will fully prove the extreme reluctance with which he adopts a measure of harshness ; and 
en now his ^Excellency in Councib is pleased to give you the advantage of one more 
arning. You fife now finally apprised f that if you shall again venture to impeach the 
validity of the statute quoted, and the legitimacy of the power vested by it in the chief 
authority here, or shall treat with disregard any official injunction, past or future, from 
Government, whether communicated in terms pf command, or in the gcmtle language of 
intimation, your licence will be immediately cancelled, and you will be ordered to depart 
forthwith from India. 

, 1 am, & c? 

Council-chamber, \ (signed) C. LmAififrltm, 

5 Sept. 1822. J Acting Chief Secretary to Govurnmenl. 


« 


No.'io.— Editor of the Calcutta Journal to C. Lushington, Esq., Acting Chief Secretary 

to Government. 


Sir, 

I siiojtj.D have acknowledged the receipt.of your letter of the ^th instant at an earlier 
period, *t that 1 have been confined for the last six days to my bed by illness : know seize, 
liowever, the earliest moment of a temporary release from that confinement, to reply to its 
contents. 

2. 1 regret that the attention of the Governor-general in Council should have been 
drawn to one portion only of a long protracted discussion between myself and the editor 
of another paper, without apparently having been made^cquainted with the origin of that 
dispute, or presented with the various articles that haij oeen written on both .sides tJie 
question at issue, before the article of the 31st ultimo, which closed the discussion, 
appeared. Had this not been the case, it i.s diiljcult to conceive that his Excellency in 
Council should consider the disputed point to be, whether the Govemmeul had the power 
to forbid the further c^ontinuance within the British territories in India of any European 
not being a covenanted servant of the Honourable Company. This power was never 
doubted, much less denied; and the only question between luy opponent and myself 
respecting the exercise of such a power (which both acknowledged to be legally given), 
was, whether like all other legally delegated power, it was intended to he exercised under 
a responsibility for its use or abuse, or whether, like illegal and absolute power, it was to be 
Subject to no resnonsibility whatever. My opponent contended that it had 110 limit, hut 

. the mere will ana pleasure of the high individual exercising it; I maintained on ibe coa- 
trary, that the power itself, originating in amwfiil s.ourcc, was nccessai ily to be confined 
within lawful limits; and that irresponsible power was nowhere to be found acknowledged 
5 in tlic lawa or constitution of England. • 

3. Had. his Lordship in Council been made acquainted with the rise and progress of this 
discussion, so as to have seen the spirit and intent!^ of the j^art I have borne in it from its 
commencement to its close, I should have ^g;^osed my case on his judgment for any 
decision he might have thought fit, but this ti|p^hring to me not to be the case, ! confide 
in his Lordship’s sense of justice to yield me a patient hearing while I recapitulate, whii li 
I shall do as briefly as possihh^ the heads of the discussion in question, ,io show that so 

0.54. c , far 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM 


I'ur from sf.tting tlie authority of the Legislature at defiaut^, iny atid end has 

bton to rescue tiiat' Cupreine power from the contempt with tvhi£h Others appeared to me 
to irciit it. 

4. In the Jethn/BuH of the 21st of August some sneers were thrown cm£jlij|iliinst a free 
press, which the, editor of that paper endeavours by every possible means''ib bring jnto 
discredit, soihetimes by attempting to represent it as dangerous, at others to rn^ke it appear 
ridiculous ; and it appearing to me, that independentlv of the error of such a course, ^ich 
deserved to be exposed, it betrayed a great want of judging in any fndian pape*pro< 
fessing admiration for the character and principles of the Marquis of I'lastings, to attempt 
to degrade that which his Lordship hnd described on a great public occasion to be the 
most powerful instrument tliat could appertain to human rule, and fraught with equal 
blessings to the governors and governed, I ventured to defend both the press and its noWe 
eulogist from this double-edged weapon of ridicule and calumiiv, by miblishin<>^ in my 
journal of the next day (August aad) the following paragraph ' Every one°must be 
aware that the freedom of the Ipdian press is a subject in wrh icn the Marquis of Hastings 
took u sincere, a well-grounded and a commendable interest. He gladly saw it numbered 
.among the most useful and honourable acts of his administration ; he gladly received from 
all quarters the enlogiiflaa to which such an act fully and justly entitled him ; and with 
ail the frankness that belongs to -a noble heart and an elevated mind, he opened the inmost 
recesses ol his bosom to the world, to explain to them the motive hy which he was actuated 
in bestowing on bis countrymen in India this splendid and invaluable gift. Whatever 
may have since occurred, we are firmly persuaded that Lord Hastings will not look back 
upon a single act of his long and eventful life wRh higher approbation than on this. It 
IS one of those deeds which not only wear well; hut improve in estimated value by the 
lapse of time. There is not one of his Lordship's children who, in reviewinr' the Wiii-ht 
portion of their beloved and venerated [^rent’s history, will not love to dwelFon this act 
of their father’s as one combining tlie lofty views of the philosopher and statesman with 
the conscioiie innocence and bold integrity of the pure patriot and the honest man. There 
is not one of his Lordship’s historians who will not dilate on this portion of his Indian 
life, as one leading in the end to more important results than all the orders which gained 
him victories in the field, or all the regnlations w'hich have obtained his sanction in the 
council. We speak deliberately and advisedly when we add, that we have the strongA 
reasons for btlieving that' his Lordship is at this moment as warm a friend to the freed^ 
of the Indian press as at the period of his first breaking its shackles ; and whatever false 
impressions, groundleate alarms, expedient concessions, of any other camses may have given 
rise to, in the long interval between that period and the one at which we write, we do 
believe sincerel^~and if they were the last words we had to utter we should a«rdin repeat 
them, — we do ||^U«ve, that at heart Lord Hastings was sincere in all that he said and did 
on that great arid interesting question, and that he is now as desirou-s as any individual Mi 
India that the press should remain unfettered by any other restraint than the laws made 
for all, satisfied, as he must be now, that the danger apprehended from it by shallower and 
weaker minds than his own, and the outcry raised againsfihe exercise of a salutary and 
honest exnression of opinion, wete without the slightest rational foundation.” ^ 

ft. Further, the editor of the John Bull having gratuitously inserted in his paper of the 
i<)tli of August an isolated passage from an English journal, describing the conduct of 
the government of India towards the press, as “ displaying the caprice of a barbarian 
<lespot, who engages eagerly in a scheme of which he does not foresee the coiMcquences 
and tires of it before it comes fairly into operation ■” — in reference to this “lair and’ 
offensive quotation, and with a view chiefly to show that my object was to defend both the 
j.ress and its patrons here from imputations with which my opponent so zealously strove 
to stigmatize all that belonged to freedom of opinion, I added to the former para*vraph the 
following remark : “ If John Bull be thus allowed to handle such subjects with unpunity 
.and to connect the-name of Loi€ Hastings with what he holds to he either pernicious or 
ridiculous, or both, it shall be our duty to rescue the name of that Nobleman from a con- 
nection it so ill deserves, and to place it in association with that which Milton eulogized 
which Blackstone praised, which Pitt arid Fox and Burke and Sheridan, and a hundred 
other names with which those of Hastings and Canning may be ranged without losing 
any of their lustre, have all lauded, as it deserves, a free press, the great engine of nearly all 
the blessings that have been showered upon mankind since its first discovery, and'^tlie 
meitos to which, under Heaven, religion, science, art, knowledge, morality; virtue and 
ha|)piries3 are more indebted for the progress they have made among natiohti,'*than to anv 
Other cause tlmt can be named.’’ ^ 

’ e. ' On the 26tli of August the editor of John Bull published an article of some length 
the chiefpurport of which was to show, that notwithstanding all that hud been said almult 
Ihh ptess in India, it never was /tirnided ^at it sboald enjoy that freedom of publica- 
tion which Lord Hastings considered to be toe natural right of his countrymen and which 
he said he, was as triuch guided by a well-weighed policy as by a sense of justice in 
freeing from the shapkles that formerly bound it. With the most wilful blindness to aU 
that had been passing fcr the last feur years in India, the editor of John Ball opened his 
dissertation with the following sing]ildr confession: *‘ln the first place, then'^we^ust 
begin by acknowledging candidly that tilt Thursday last, when the matter was announced 
in the Calcutta Journal, we had not the inXiit remote idea that a free press was established 
in liidiri;” and he then goes tin to insinuate, that the professions of the Governor-General 
were of no value whatever, and that freedom of the press, forVhich be had so justly re- 
• ceived 
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«f;ived the thanks and admiration of liis countrymen from all r(uai'iers of India, not only 
did not exist now, but never had, and never was intended to have, any I’orce or meaning 
whatever. 

7. On the following day (August 27th), * noticed these ungenerous, and, as they aj.- 
peared to me, unwarranted assertions of my opponent, by saying that 1 bern ve<| the wisli 
of the Governor-general was in unison with his professions; lliat the press should bo lio' J 
amenable to the courts of law for its ofFences (tliat being the process observed by his 
Lordship in the majorily^of the cases in which he had thought proper to interfere, and 
in ihe ^ost recent instances also); and that if this was ihe case the press must be con- 
sidered free, for all that was ever nieatkl by me in uc^ing that term was, free from any other 
restraint or control than that imposed by a court of . law and a jury. On this same occa- 
sion, in reference to John BiiH’s insinuations of Lord Hastings's professions, in reply to 
the Madras Address, having no force or meaning, I said, “ Believing the opinions of the 
Governor-general delivered to all the world to be good and valid, wc very naturally con- 
cluded, that all that dropped from his lips was true and sih^cre ; and that the press, which 
he had received thanks for relieving from its shackles, was free indeed.” I added, ** VVe 
believed so still ‘and there is no writer that can suppose otherwise, without imputing 
hypocrisy and wickedness to acts that sprung from the frank cli^olosiire.s of a noble and 
benevolent heart. That writer is, however, John Bull, and he shows practically how little 
he regards those restrictions as*in force, by making a greater breach of them than has 

ever been done before; by declaring in eflect that a Roleinu act of the Governor-general, 

done in the face of all the world, had ho iiKfaning whatever, and should be regarded as 
utterly null and void. If this be the way-in which John Bull thinks to excite respect for 
authority, he will certainly fail in his object; Ibr such a (construction (whicdi happily will 
nowhere be received) is directly calculated to bring the liighcst authority of the land into 
contempt.” 

8. On the following clay (August *28tli), the editor of John Btdl noticed the lemarks made 

by rne as given above; and altcT speaking of the censorship of Lord Wellesley's govern- 
ment, and the restrictions of 1S18 substituted in its stead, says, in tho most contemptuous 
manner, In answer to these arguments, the Calcutta Journal brings forward certain words 
said to he spoken by the Governor-general at the Government House in j8 u);” and after 
taideavouring to raise a doubt as to whether such woitls were ever actually sj>oken or nul, 
he goes on to siiovv, that even if they were, they could deserve )k> attention and possos 
no weight vvlial; vor ; for even if they professed to remove restrictions?, to grant freedom 
of publication, and to permit public scrutiny, they professed what the Governor-gencial 
could not grant ; for,” says he, ^Mhat would be monstrons doctrine in law ; a resolution 
of the Governor-general in Council to be cancelled cur ore by the Governor whenever he 
should think proper ! The Governor-general cannot (he continues), if he would, 

make any rul(! for einancipating the press from restrictions already iinpo^Jl (»n it. Here 
then (he concludes) is dissolved into thin air the gorgeous palace of press-liberly> as raised 
by the lam|r of Aladdin, out of a few winged words in the Government House.” 

9. It appeared to me impossible that any one entertaining the least particle of regard 
for consistency of conduct could interpret this in any other light than as a most deliberate 
charge of iiu^onsistency and insincerity on the conduct of the Governor-general, on the 
occasion of his Lordship's reply to the Madras Address, to which these remarks applied. 
Accordingly on the following day (August ‘igth) I published an article, headed “ Defence 
of the Marquis of Hastings against the attacks of John Hull.” To this article it will be 
only neciSSsary for me to call tlic attention of the Govei noi-goneral in Council to one 01 
two paragraphs ; lirst, to show what were the grounds on which I contended that the press 
was still practically free ; and, secondly, to showMluit so fur from doubting the porrer of 
Government to send Englishmen out of the country, whether they had licence or not, 
1. admitted it in its full force, contending only that such a power must have been given to 
be exercised under the same responsibility that attaches to all power and even prerogative, 
under the British rule and dominion either at home or abroad. The panigniphs alluded 
to are as follows : Perhaps the very best illustration that we could give of this actual 
freedom of the press being such as we have here described, is to ask the reader whether 
at any period since the removal of the censorship, a paper has ventured to place the 
conduct of the Governor-general in so invidious a light as this very John Bull has done ; 
by makinof it appear, that while Lord Hastings w'as receiving from every part of India, 
and evenliiigland, praises the most enthusiastic, for his giving to India the * freedoj^ of 
the press ; wralehe was professing to the whole world, in his reply to the Madras Address, 
why lie had given this * fiTcdoin of publication ’ to his fellow-subjects, his words were 
mere winged words uttered in the Government House, without any meaning whatever, and 
!«ich as no man of ordinary uiiderstanding could suppose really to imply what the words 
fairly purported ! Is it possible that a person professing respect fm the government 
of the country can thus slander its supreme head ! It is indeed monstrous. 1 lie power of 
restraining the press, and enforcing the observance of any restriction that the Goyernor- 
general in Council thinkk fit to impose, is an indirect one. There is no statute of»Englisli 
law, and no regulation of Indian law, by winch any editor can be punished with banish- 
ment, for offences ih rough the press ; but there is a power vested in the Govcrnor-generUl 
only of sending to England any British subject wno’^^is found residing in India w||hout 
a licence, or who came to this country without this legal warrant of (miry. This power 

•then of sending any man out of the country who has no licence to remain in it, tliough given 
for one purpose, may be c?utainly usiri for another; and this.is Ihe only restraint which 
can be .used over the English press. A |)erson .su'uig the (Jovci nnieiit in court for damages 
0.54. 0 2 \ miglit 
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migfit Ikj easily removed^ no doubly or silenced by tbe threat/ that if he persisted in op- 
posing its wishes, his licence to remain in India would be withdrawn, and immediate 
euibarkatioin would follow; but as the Government have too high a sense of justice to do 
this, why i/liould we suppose that they w^ouid require any other channel than the law for 
enforcing the assent of others to their opinions in any other case ? or why imagine that 
tliey would ii8e ,ineah.s to compel a man to’abandon his right of publication, which they 
would not use to compel him to abandon his right of trading ? for both are in one 
sense actual property legally sanctioned' by a licence to remain in the country, ^and 
ought to be regulatetl by the same standard.” ^ 

10. To this article the editor of the John Bull replied on the following day, by fastening 
on some of ihc hiinor. points qf the qn^Mion ia dispute, and making various quotations from 
official letters that had passed at different periods between the chief secretary to Govern- 
ment and myself, with a view to charge me with prevarication and inconsistency. 

1 ] . The article in the Calcutta Journal of the 31st of August, to which your letter of the 
r,th instant particularly alludetf aa the one brought to the notice of his Lordship in 
<>)uucil, was a reply to that of the John Bull on the preceding day ; and the main object 
of this recapitulation has been to show — 

i«2. First, That the discussion did not originate with me. 

13. Secondly, That it wais not founded on a question of the power of Government to 
transmit without trial, but on a mere question of act and Evidence, whether the press was 
free or enslaved. 

14. Thirdly, That my share In It was not to deny, but to uphold the authority of 

the laws. 

15. Fourthly, That my object was to defend the Marquis of Hastings individually from 
accusations of insincerity, which 1 thought unfounded; and the Government collectively, 
from a charge of entertaining intentions hostile to the fair and legal exercise of a common 
right, which I was as unwilling to admit. 

16. Fifthly, That the whole substance of the dispute ultimately resolved itself, not into 
a doubt of the power of an Act of Parliament, but into a doobt of the construction given 
to certain clauses in that Act, on which men might differ widely without losing any respect 
whatever for its authority. 

17. This brings me therefore to the immediate subject of your letter, to the* chief points 
of which I shall endeavour, as well as my feeble state of health will admit, to reply as 
briefly and as clearly as I can. 

18. With reference to the first paragraph of your letter, as to the subject of the discus- 
sion being the power of Government to send Englishmen out of India, what I have before 
said will be sufficient, I hope, to satisfy the Governor-general in Council that this power 
was never qiiffl|pned bv me, and that it formed only a collateral argument to the main 
dispute, which ^ms, whether the press was free or enslaved ; and, if restraints were to bo 
placed on it, what was tbe legal mode in which such restraints could be imposed? 

19. With reference to the second paragraph of your letter, 1 beg distinctly to state, 
that so far from having suppressed the fact of its being unlawful for Englishmen to reside 
in India without a licence, I have admitted and reiterated that fact times beyond nuudier, 
always making it the gsound of my argument for saying, that the fear of having his licence 
withdrawn, and being therefore sent to England as a person unauthorized to remain in 
India, is the most powerful as well as the only legal restraint even now exercised over the 
Indian press; because, although ostensibly the law does not specifically warrant trans- 
mission for offences through the press, any more than for any other class of offences, yet, 
as it warrants rt for whatever the Governor-general may think good cause, be that what it 
may, his Excellency can exercise that power on British-born individuals whenever he 
thinks proper, without assigning any reason whatever, subject however to that respon- 
sibility under which all power, even that of the courts of law, must necessarily be exercised, 
since irresponsible power is a doctrine wholly unknown to the law and constitution of our 
country. 

20. With reference to the third paragraph of your letter, I beg leave to say, that 1 have 
never attempted to discredit or imllify any Act passed by tbe Legislature of our country, 
for that would be to deny the authority of King, Lords and Commons; bur it appeared 
to me as to many others, that the construction of an Act of Parliament containing many 
more clauses than one, must always admit of a wide latitude of opinion. Throughout that 
Act, no specific mention is made of any punishment peculiar to offences through the press, 
and which it may therefore be presumed was intended to be dealt with according to the 
common course of law ; and neither on the statute book of England, nor the statute book of 
India, by which I mean the printed and published Regulations of Government issued and 
passed in the usual forms, am I aware of any law for restraining the Indian press. I am 
of course aware that the Government may issue any order that it may see fit to English- 
men residing in India^ and among these, at least, prohibit printin}j altogether; and that any 
refusal to comply with such order must be at tbe peril of the individual refusing, who may 
have his licence withdrawn, and be then sent out of the country for beihg without that 
document: but in common parlance^\t is no denial of this power to say, that no law exists 
for restricting the Indian press, because this power applies no more to the press tiian it 
doe%to anything else; and if the pftwer of placing restraints on the press be inferred from 
the mere existence of a legal power to transmit, then a power to place restraints on any 
other enjoyment may be equally inferred from the same source : and yef it would surely 
admissible to Say, that there was no law on the stat|ite book of India, for preventing the 
pubiicatioii of political tracts, although any one who should publish one that contained 

offensive 
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oifeiiHive matter might have liis licence withdrawn, and tlien he Iransriiiilcd lor a mifjde- 
inearior, as residing in India without proper muthovily. The laws on the statute book 
apply, however, with equal force to all classes of British subjects in India, whether British- 
horn or otherwise, and infringements of them muy he punished through the regular chan- 
nel of a court of law; they are, in this respect, essentially different from orders not so 
passed in the shape of Regulations, though such orders may equally binding to those 
over whom the power of transmission extends; and I am sure his Excellency in Couned 
will see clearly, that this distinction is suflicient to explain" the full meaning of my 
expression. 

21. The fourth paragraph of your letter attributes to me what I feel conscious I do not 
deserve. I hope i am as incapable of gross disingenuojusness’’ as I am of remaining 
silent under so uii wan anted a reproof : I do not cal] it a stigma, because it could only 
become so by being deservedly attached to my character: I have the consolation, however, 
to know, that if ret>eated a thousand times it would still fail to be felt by me as deserved, 
and obtain no credit with those to whom the frankness of my whole conduct is known. 
When I accepted of a licence to remain in India, which was sent to me from England 
without my knowledge of what were the conditions it might impose, I was glad to find 
that there were express and positive conditions laid down in it, to which I could honestly 
subscribe, and that as long as 1 conformed to these conditions the licence would be held 
9 valid; though the moment 1 made a breach of any of them, 1 was liable to have it with* 
drawn. The first of these conditions stated, that I was to conform to all such Rules and 

Megulaiions as might be in force at the presidency at which 1 might reside $ eccoudiy/that 

1 should engage in no trade, bank, dealings or transactions, contrary to law ; thirdly, that 
I he guilty of no violence, wrong or oppression towards the natives, or any foreign king or 
state within the limits of the Company's charter ; and fourthly, that I should not quit the 
country without paving all my just debts. Hitherto, I hope and believe that I have ful- 
filled my portion of the conditions enjoined; and as there can be no contracts without 
leciprocnl engagements, ^Uave always indulged the hope^ that as long as my stipulated 
duties were (uifilled, the Jjmlated protection of the Government would not be denied me. 
In accepting this licenceTl did not certainly conceive that it involved an express recogni- 
tion of the legality or justice of a power that should subject me to banishment and ruin, 
for daring to entertain an opinion of the meaning. of any Act of Parliament contrary to 
that held by the chief authority of the State. My opinion of that meaning may be wrong. 

I hud never asked for any other means than open argument to show that it was right ; but 
that the opinion entertained by Government of the power granted them by an Act of Par- 
liament may be also wrong, the history of our own tunes will furnish prooi ; for it is withiu 
the recollection of many residents of tlalcuUa, that in the case of certain duties imposed 
on articles of trade by ah authority which the Government, no doubt, taught legal at the 
time, a reference to England showed that such duties were illegallv id^osed, and it was 
the opinion of the best lawyers in India, that tlie Government might have been sued for the 
full amount of the duties so levied. The memorable case of the Despatch cutter is another 
striking instance of the diflerence of opinion that may be honestly entertained by the most 
upright and well-intentioned persons as to the construction of an Act of Parliament; and 
indeed every case that is Tried before a British court, if it depend on a question defined by 
statute law, furnishes proof upon proof of the main fact for which 1 urn contending, namely, 
that without at all doubting the validity of any Act of the Legislature, there is nothing of 
more frequent occurrence than the maintenance of the most opposite opinions as to: the 
intent and meaning of such Acts. It is scarcely a year ago since the power of the Supreme 
Gourt to file criminal informations for libel was disputed through a long and tedious day, 
in which the judges, barristers, mnd other officers of court, ail diflereu from each other 
in the construction of the Act of Parliament relating to this power, for no two speakers 
gave exactly the same view. But the learned Judges of that court did not think it any 
disrespect to their authority to question its legal extent ; on the contrary, they heard with as 
much patience and attention those who opposed the exercise of such a power as unlawful^ 
and never contemplated by the Act, as they did those who contended for its legality \ and 
even among themselves, one of their own number, the present sole judge on the bench, 
contended against the jurisdiction which his brother judges wished to maintain. No dis- 
respect to the general authority of the court was, however, meant by this; nor has that 
authority been lessened by that discussion in the slightest degree. 1'he object of u// was 
to ascertain, by careful and patient inquby^ and the fullest and most impaitial hearing of 
all parties, what the exact limit of their authority was ; and this being ascertained, obedi- 
ence to it followed in the natural order of things. 

22. The fiftli paragraph of your letter, therefore, which supposes that the question is 
• reduced to this point, whether the Act of the British Legislature, or the opinion o< the 

individual, shall prevail, gives, 1 fear, too much iniporluiice both to mo and to my senti- 
ments. The Act of the British Legislature must prevail; whatever may be my individual 
opinion of its meaning, it^is only the collective opinion of a court of law that could^ 
aside any decision to which a misinterpretation of it might lead; and only the collective 
opinion ofKiqg, Lords, and Commons^ that could increase its powers, if too limited, or 
vetrcnch them, if too extended. In ail this my iiulividiial opinion would avail no more 
than the opinion of the Governor-general in Council : we might each eiitGrtnin and act 
upon very opposite ones; but in a British court, or before u British Parliament, there 
would be other commentators, the collective weight of whose opinions would of course 
decide the meaning of aR doubtful .points. 

23. Of the forbearance of the Governor-general I have myself spoken often and Hurmly; 

0.5^. • ;^ndi 
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and to show that 1 entertain no mean opinion of what we owe to Uits, I must take the 
liberty to subjoin one more short extract from the lute discussion which has given rise 
to this letter. At the close of this discussion I said, We hope we shall be pardoned for 
the unexpected length into which we have been ted ; hut much as we have suffered from 
the measures pursued at one time and another against the British press of India, we have 
yet a sense of deep ^nd i^ncere gratitude towards the illustrious Nobleman whom we abell 
alwayscall its liberator, and who, wc are persruttded, is still its friend. He is about to leave 
US shortly, anciwc can now have no suspicion even of the motives for flattering him: we 
know, however, that he has maintained the cause of the press in secret with as much 
energy and eloquence as he has defended it in public ; we know, that if he has sometimes 
.yielded to the importunity of those who harassed him with complaint upon poniplaint, he 
Iras more frequently resisted the torrent that threatened to divert him from his noble and 
benevolent purposes ; and we are convinced that all the liberty which the Indian press has 
enjdyed for the last four years, let it be curtailed when it niay> has been the gift of bis 
magnanimity and forbearance. For this we are grateful, and he will carry with him our 
ardent wishes for his happiness, t6 whatever land his footsteps may be next directed.” 

24. I had certainly hoped that the virtue of this forl)earance would have shone brighter 
and brighter, as the close of the Oovernor-generars career approached; but Tshould indeed 
be guilty of that disingenuousness’* of which I have been, I hope, unjustly accused, if 

1 w'cre to conceal my regret at finding that the mere act, repeating once more what had# 
been said months and years ago, of transportation without trial for offences through the 
press, and this too not addressed to Government, but in the warmth of controversy with an 
opponent, to whom all liberties of language and argument are permitted, ^ould have led 
to a communicaiion of his Lordship’s final' warning in the terms you have couched it. 
From this 1 am compelled to conclude, that the press is no longer free to touch on any 
subject whatever that the Government may think proper to interdict; and more, that my 
permission to remain in India is dependent on implicit obedience to any and every ollicial 
injunction, past, present or to come, of whatever nature, kind o|^escription it may be. 

25. As to the nature or extent of that freedom of the preflPbout which such various 
and conflicting opinions have been entertained, it is now clear that for English-born 
editors, who may be transmitted for maintaining abstract opinions as to its existence or 
total annihilation, no such freedom can be any longer supposed to exist ; and as fur us I 
am concerned, by being included in that class, it is likely that his Lordship in Council will 
never more be troubled with dissertations upon a question now so entirely set at rest. Of 
the merits or demerits of the several systems of censorship, restrictions or freedom, as by 
law established, whatever may be mv opinion, it must be unavailing to offer it now. 1 have 
before often desired to know, only cJistinctly and unequivocally, what the system intended 
to be maintained^ actually was, and expressed my readiness to confona to it; for (he 
justice or injusticiis, policy or impolicy of any jsystein must rest with those .who establish, 
and not with those who are called on merely to observe it, and who have no share in its 
formation. Every apparent departure that I have yet made from such conformity to the 
established system of the moment lias arisen from the ambiguity of the terms in which its 
conditions appeared to me to be involved, and from the inferences fairly warranted by the 
various modes of proceeding adopted against offences through the press, sometimes through 
the channel of ofhciol correspondence, but more frequently and in the moat important cases 
through the regular channel of proceedings in the courts of lav/. To- this last appeal I 
liave ivever once objected; and so far from my ever attempting to set any Act of the 
Legislature of iny country at defiance, my never-ceasing cry and prayer has been, that the 
dominion of the law should be upheld and maintained, as the only dominion under which 
we all ought to live. Whatever is lawfully established, It^ill be always my duty to obey ; 
and even under the system here laid down by the Gover/ior-generul in Oouned, as that 
framed by the Legislature for the ggveiumcnl Of Dlllisll InUid, llOWeVeF It Hiay fall short 
of that standard of excellence which ardent minds might wish to see attained, it will be 
niy aim to live as usefully and honourably as 1 can. If I fail in effecting all the good I 
wish, I must strive to be content with doing that which is safely practicable, and endea- 
\ our to balance the sacrifices of the present by indulging hopes for the future. 

26. I hasten to conclude, as w’ell as my exhausted state will admit, by simply stating, 
therefore, that under all these considerations, I shall conform to such official injunctions as 
may be issued for my guidance, as lon^ as I retain my present occupation and pursuits, 
which, however, both duty and inclination will equally prompt me to relinquish or (ransfer 
to other hands, whenever circumstances may lead me to conclude that my perseverance in 
them is likely to be detrimental to my own peace of mind, injurious to the welfare of the 
State, or ihcompalible with the interests and happiness of others. 

I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 9 Sept. 1822. (signed) J\ S. Buckingham. 

P. S . — ^Tbat I may not again incur the imputation of a “ mischievous suppression of fact, 
as tending to betray others into penal error,” 1 shall rely on his I-ordship’s Justice to 
permit the publication of the official coi respoiulenae in vvhicii 1 liaye-been yivolved on the 
subject of the press, in order that no* persons may henceforth plead ignorance as ll^pk- 
excuse for not conforming to the wishes now so clearly and finally expressed by Govern- 
ment. It is not only granted to my opponent, the Indian Joiitn Bull, to publish such 
portions of the letters ot! Government to me as may suit his purpose of bringing my 
writings and character into disrepute, but access is given him to vill such documents suffi- 
ciently early to make them a subject of comtueni in his pages almost before they reach my 
^ hands. 
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hands, and certainly before 1 have been able to reply to them. Those who remember the 
avowed purpose for which that paper was established, to crush iukI anniliilnte the Calcutta 
Journal ; those who know the manner in which it has been supplied with every mark of 
official countenance and protection, being made indeed the channel of information formerly 
confined to the Government Gazette, as well as the vehicle of the most angry denunciations 
of myself and my opinions, in lett^s written, for its columns, and generally believed lohav ». 
been penned by some among the highest functionaries of the state ; to whom all this 

is notorious (and they include nearly the whole of the British community of India,) will 
not wonder at the ungenerous exultation which the habitual contributors to that paper 
have already displayed, at what they no doubt deem the immediate harbinger of niy irre- 
coverable ruin. In the John Bull of the gth instant is a letter signed F. G., which must 
have been written w'ithin a few days after that oh which your oflici^d letter to me isdated, 
cpinmmiiciiting to the world the intelligence ^ my having incurred the displeasure of 
Government, almost as .soon as I knew of ihaT event myself, for, in fact, being ill in bed 
when your letter of that dal« reached me, late in the evening of the 5th, I was ^nly able 
to reatf jt oi> the next day, and this ungeneroim exultation at my anticipated ruin was thus * 
spread forth to the world by some person who could only have known the circumstance 
througli ofBciaV channels, before 1 had strength to rise from my bed of sickness to offer a 
single observation on it, either in extenuation or reply. In this letter of the John Bull, 
tlie initials of the Governor-general arc used, and it is then contemptuously asked, whether 

tile O G L may not mean the Great Great Lama? After which it goes on to 

insinuate, that this G G L had written a letter to the editor of the Journal, 

which it was desirable to keep secret, as its getting abroad might defeat the speculation 
into which he had entered, &c. &c., in terms that leave no doubt as to its aim and object 
b(?ing to degrade me in the estimation of the world ; and by insidipusly describing niy 
firospects as insecure, to deter others from placing that, confidence in my pecuniary credit, 
which it must be as much my interest as that of any other person in business to protect 
from unjust suspicion, an 4 to preserve unsullied from reproach. The properly which my 
industry has accuoiulaied, it will now be ray duty to secure as w'ell as I can from premature 
destruction; and the fair fame which my labours have obtained for me, it will be equally 
my duty to protect ta the best of my abilities from being blasted by unjuat aspersions. 
"I'o accomplish the one, 1 shall take the most effectual measures within my power, even at 
the Im'/arn of rendering it less valuable, to secure it from the jeopardy of that sudden disso- 
lution which may be said to threaten it Overy hour that it remains dependant on my indi- 
vidual charge; and 10 effect the other, I only ask the common justice of being permitted 
to (jublish the correspondence and final decision of Government regarding the press, not 
only to satisfy the Indian public as to the impossibility of my future continuing to maintain 
ilie sentiments [ so lately held, and as I thought justly, regarding the freedomof the Indian 
press, but also, to escape the imputation of that gross disingenuousness*' and mis- 
chievous suppression of fact tending to betray others into penal error/* with which 1 
should be justly cbar^able, if I concealed from others that wnicli it is important for all 
men to know who desire to conform to the wishes of those in aiiihority, and who seek for 
explicit information as to what those wishes are, in order that they may more fully and 
cHectually obey them. The Government, feeling that their decision is just^ must be 
honoured by making it known ; and the most effectual way of closing for ever all plea of 
excuse from those ^lio may in future pretend to doubt tlieir intentions, will be to place 
clearly and unequivocally before the world the explicit and filial declaration of their expec- 
tationg and commands. 

Trusting that no sentimewts which I have expressed throughout the foregoing letter, 
written at broken intervals, and amid the anxiety and suffering of a bed of sickness, will be 
construed^ cUber from its matter or manner, into disrespect or disobedience towards the 
Supreme Authority (which I am far from intending, and which 1 wholly disavow), I rely 
on the high character and impartial justice of his Excellency in Council for a due con- 
^ sideration of all that I have ventured to offer in explanation of my conduct, and for his 
equally ready attention to my closing, and I hope just and reasonable request. 

1 have. Sec. 

Calcutta, 10 Sept. 1822. (signed) JyS. Buckingham. 



EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, aotb February 1833. 

• * 

No. 7. — To Mr. J. S. Buckingham. 

Sir, 

Rbfrrbino to the editorial remarks contained in the Calcutta Journal of the 8th inst.» 
page 541, and to the communications officially made to you on former occasions, I am 
directed to apprize you, that m the judgment of the Opvernor-generaldn Council, you hate 
forfeited your claim to the countenance and protection of the ^preme Government. 

s. I am further directed to'^transmit to you the enclosed cony of an order passed by 
Government on the present date, by which the licence of the Court of Directors, 
authorizing you to proceed to the £ast Indies, is declared to be void from and after the 
i^tb day of April next. '* 

0,54. e 4 * 3 * 
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3. You will be pleased to i?otice, that it* you should be found in the East Indies from 
and after that date, you will be denned and taken to be a person residing and being in the 
Bast Indies without licence or authority for that purpose, and will be sent forthwith to the 
United Kingdom. 

1 am, &c. 

Fort St. William,! # (signed) fV. li. Bayley, 

12 Feb. 1823. J • Chief Secretary. 


EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, 6th March 1823. 

No. 5. — Mr. J. *S’. Buckingham to W, liayley. Esq., Chief Secretary to Government. 

I HAVE received your letter of the 12th instant, enclosing me the resolution of the 
Governor-general in Council of that date, informing me that my licence to remain in India 
will be void on the 15th of April next, in consequence of the remarks contained in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 8th instant, at page 541, to which an importance is attached which 
could only have arisen from the Governor-general mistaking a piece of mere pleasantry, 
at the incompatibility of such opposite duties as those of a doctor of divinity and a clerk 
of stationery, for a grave and portentous matter of treason against the State. 

For the wisdom or accuracy of this decision, those who have acted on it are of course 
alone responsible. It is sufficient for me to advert m this plvice to the personal injury 
which I must sustain by such a measure of punishment as the Governor-general has thus 
chosen to direct against me, as the supposed author of the obnoxious remarks in question. 
This injury will be deeply fett, by my sudden banishment necessarily sh^iking the con- 
fidence of those with whom I am associated in the joint possession of actual property, by 
the effect it will produce in lessening the value of that property which it thus places 
in jeopardy £tnd insecurity, and by the entire destruction which such a blow will give to 
all my future prospects, from its suddenly interrupting the' lawful exercise of an honest 
profession. All these evils are infficted on me by this measure, though I arn entirely inno- 
cent of any crime for which the slightest measure of punishmeut could be legally inflicted; 
or at least if I am unconsciously guilty, I desire; nothing more than an open trial before 
the tribunal of the law,' and the visitation of whatever sentence the administrators of that 
law may pronounce. 

• After the resolution of the Governor-general which you have communicated to me, I can 
no longer hope to exercise, with any safety to myself or advantage to the public, my duties 
as editor of the Calcutta Journal; and as numerous other individuals are associated with 
me in the joint possession of the property of that paper, 1 am also bound b)/ a regard to 
tlieir interests no longer to retain my present dangerous office, a,^3er8everance in which 
might, perhaps, render our property as insecure as the freedom of my person 18 now shown 
to be, under a system which leaves both subject to the mercy of a power exercised at the 
-mere will and pleasure^'of an individual without the intervention of the law. I feel myself 
compelled, therefore, under all tlicse considerations, to avail myself of such legal and 
honourable means as will most ettectually secure the property from further injury tlmn it 
has already sustained by the measure of my sudden removal from !ts*superinteiidence. 

With this view, I have already resigned the editorship of the Calcutta Journal, not 
nominally only but aclunUy^ into the hands of Mr. J. F, Sa^dys, a gentleman of Riridoo- 
British or Anglo-Indian birth (well known as a public vvnter and editor of an Indian 
newspaper some few years ago), to whose future management ilie Calcutta Journal will 
be entrusted from and aftpr this date, and to whom you may therefore address yourself in 
all future cases in which you may desire a correspondence with the editor of that paper. 

Retaining as I shall do my pecuniary interest in the concern in common with numerous 
other individuals of every rank and class in the community who have become joint share-^ 
holders with me in that establishment, I shall rely also in conjunction with them on the 
protection which the law will extend to that property, to save it from further injury by 
trespass or spoliation; and while the real editor of the Calcutta Journal, Mr. 8andys, 
will be alone responsible for the future conduct of that paper from this date, I shall lose 
no time in directing all my exertions, in another and a higher quarter, to obtain for my 
countrymen in India that freedom and injjiependeiico of jnaind which is not denied to the 
most abject individual of Indian birth, but which, while the power of baiiisliment without 
trial exists, no Englishman can hope to enjoy in the performance of bis public duties, or 
the promulgation of his opinions in this quarter of the British empire, however sincerely 
those opinions may be entertained, however lawfully they may be expressed, or however 
zealously they may be directed to the improvement of the .country or to the attainment of 
public good. 

Calcutta, 17 Feb^ 1823. I am, 8cc. 

^ ‘ (signed) JT, S. Buckingham. 
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llK«iiii.ATiOjNs luulor which the J'rt-ss ia livngal was couducled al tlic 
time of the Ucvocalion of Mr. liuckinghfnn'a Licii.vcE. 


EX'IRACT Bkz^cal Pubmc CoNsiii-TAriONs, ‘28th Auffust 1818, 

* ry 

I’lio following cii'ciiliir Letter was written by the Chief Secretary to Government, on the 
iglh instant, to the Editors of the several Newspapers in Calcutta. 

No. 9 — To the Editors of Newspapers. 

Ills Excellency the Governor- general in Council having been pleased to revise tlie 
• •\isliifg Regulations regarding the control exercised by the Governmcjiit over the newa- 
jEipeis, 1 am directed to coinmnnicatQ to you. for your information and guidance, the 
itillovving Resolutions passc<l by his Lolrdsliip in Council : 

• 

The Editors of Newspapers nr6 proiiibited from publishing any matter coming under 
the following heads : 

ist. Animadversions on the^lj^asures and procceding.s of the Ilcftourabic Court of Di- 
lectors, or other poblic authofitl&s in England, coniuicted with the Government of India, 
or disquisitions O'a political transactions of the local administration, or offensive remarks 

levelled at the piililic conduct of the uieinbers uf the Cuuneil, pf the Judges of the Suprenio 

C<Au t, or p.f the: Lord J 3 i.'‘ liop of Calcutta, ^ 

‘2d. Discussions having a tendency to cn^'atc alarm or suspicion among the native popu- 
lation, of any intended interfeicnce with their religious opinions or obscrvaucj^ie^s. 

;pJ. 'The republication, from English or other newspapers; of passages coming under 
any of tlic above heads, or otherwise calculated to atlect the Jlritish power or reputation 
in India. 

4l}i. Private scandal and personal remarks on individuals, tending to excite dissension 
in society. ® 


Relying on the prudence and discretion of tlfe Editors for tl)e careful observance of these 
Rules, the Governor-geiieral in Council is pleased to dispense with their submitting their 
l>;q>ei>: t<^n oiliccr of Govermuent previous to publication. The Editors will, however, be 
lieid personally accountable for^^whalever they may publish in contravention of the rules 
now communicated, or which may be otherwise ajt variance with the general principles of 
Hiitish law as established in this country, and will be proceeded against, in such manner 
as the Governor-general in Council iiuiy deem applicable to the nature of the ofience, for 
any deviation from them. 


^lie "liters are further required to lodge in the Chief Secretary's office one copy of every 
newspfiper, periodical, or extra, published by them respectively. 


1 have, See. 


Council-chamber,! (signed) J. Adam, 

19 August 1818. J Chief Secretary to the Govefnment. 
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IV. 

Copy of DESP 4 iTCfIES from the Government of Bengal, announcing the Revocation 
of Mt. Bt^kingharfis Licence, and the difcfet Piioc:KKniNcs of the said Government 
with reaped to Mr. JSuckingImm, 

■ n. 


riX TRACT Public Letter from Bengal; dated ^th August 1819. 

Para. /30. On our proceedings of the 25th June, your Honourable Conn will observe 
a minute recorded by the Ciovernor-general, comprising a copy of certain paragrapha 
which had appeared in the 95th No. of the Calcutta Journal, of a highly offensive nature. 
The extract contained a wanton attack upon tlie. Governor of Fort St. George, in which 
his continuance in office was represented as a public calamity, and his conduct in admini- 
stration asserted to be governed by despotic principles, and intluehced by unworthy 
motives. 

51. The Governor-general accordingly suggested the expediency of ascertaining from 

the Advocate-general, whether the publication in question amounted to a libel, and in such 
case, whether in his judgment it would be advisable to institute any and what legal pro- 
ceedings against the publisher. We entirely concurred in the tneasure proposed by the 
Governor-general^ and the Chief Secretary was directed to call, upon the Advocate-general 
for his opinion. '*■ 

52. The report of that officer greatly discouraging the institution of legal proceeding.s 
against the editor of the Calcutta Journal, a strong objection presented itself to usin^ on 
this occasion the extreme powers of Government, by de[)riving Mr. riuckingliain of his 
licence to remaili in the country. The exertion of such an unusual degree of rigour upon 
the first transgression Tvhich occurred after the previous censorship had been relinquished, 
would have appeared an a<it of unprecedented severity, and might have b(?en considered 
a departure from tlie spirit of the terms, announced to the editor. We thence deemed it 
sufficient in the instance to reprove Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the journal in question, 
very ^ustercly, and to warn him of the consequences which would inevitably attend a fur- 
ther violation of the spirit of the instructions communicated to the editors of newspapers, 
at the period when tlie (Government dispensed with the obligation to which tht;y hail 
formerly been subjected, of submitting their papers, previously to publication, to the revi- 
sion of an officer of Government. 

53. Mr. Buckingham, in reply to this notification, expressed his contrition for the offence 
which he had committed, in the strongest terms, and pledged himself to avoid in I’uture the 
insertion of such objectionable matter in his journal. Copies of the correspondence (re- 
corded as per margin) were transmitted to the {mvernment of Fort St. George. 


EXTRACT Public Letter from Bengal; dated 6th January 1820. 

V-’- 

Para. 134. At the request of Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal, wo 
have sanctioned an arrangement for securing to the post-ollice the punctual payment of 
the actual sum received on account of the postage of the (Calcutta Journal, for a period of 
twelve months, that paper (viz. the regular numbers only) being allowed in consequence 
to circulate to all stations to which the post-office regulations of this presidency extend^ 
free of nominal postage or charge to the persons to whom it may be addressed, subject lb 
the following conditions : The arrangement was to take effect from the ist September ladt. 
The amount payable by the editor, on account of the postage in qu^tion, was to be calcu- 
lated according to the average of the number of the Calcutta J^nal which should have 
been daily dispatched from the post-oHice during the month of iOTgiist, and Mr. Bucking- 
ham was to furnish such security as the postmaster-general might approve, for the payment 
into the post-office of the amount so computed, either by instalments, or by one aggregate 
payment within the year, as might suit Mr. Buckingham’s convenience. was also to be 
, understood that each paper was not to exceed the weight, viz. three sicca%eight, autho- 
rized by the existing regulations. • 

135. We reserved to ourselves the power of cancelling the agreement in question at any 
period, in the event of its being discovered that essential public inconvenience had resulted 
from its operation. 


EXTRACT Public Letter from Bez/gof; dated 31st July 1J820. 

Pava. 1 *",2. The tenor of certain observations contained in the Calcutta Journal of tlie 
nth Januarv last, under the head of a ‘‘ Notice to Subscvibfeis under the Madras Presi- 
^ - dency/* 
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ncy/’ having appeared to us to be so highly improper as to call for immediate notice Consultations 
from this Govornment, we directed our Chief Secretary to address a letter to Mr, Bucking* 4 Ftb., No, i . 
!ium, the editor of that paper, on the subject, 

153, The observations alluded to were clearly intended to convey the impression, that • 

the government of Fort St. George had taken measures to impede the ^rt^i^ation ot the 
Calcutta Journal, which measures were uiy.u%t in themselves and origihatiS^ ip improper 
motives. Mr. Buckingham was accordingly informed that his roinarks op tliS proceedings 
of the government of Fort St. George were obvioujiJy in violation of the whit ot those 
rales to which the particular attention of Buckingham, as the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, had been before called, and that tne unfounded insinuations convoyed in those 
remarks greatly aggravated tlio impropriety of his conduct on this occasion. 

It was then intimated to Mr. Biickinghain that the Governor-general in Council 
had perceived with regret the little impression made on him by the incfuigence which he. 
iiad already experienced, and the Chief Secretary was desired to warn him of the cerlait||^ 
conseciuence of his again incurring the displeasure of Govcriiment. Mr. Biickiiighani was 
however required to make a distinct acknowledgment of the impropriety of his conduct, 
and a full and sufficient apology to the government of Fort St. George for the injurious 
insinuations inserted in his paper alluded to, with regard to the conduct of that govern- 
inent, to be publisHbd iif the ('alcuttu Journal. 

KOo- Finally, Air. Buckingham was further required to transmit the draft of such ackiiow- 
hitlgmcnt and apology to the Chief Secretary's office within the period of three days from 
the. receipt by him of that officer’s letter. That if it should be considered suHicienliy satis- 
faclory it would be returned to him for publication, but if not, such fi^ thcr communication 
would be made to him as the Govenior-geiienil in Council should direct. 

15(1. In reply to the foregoing requisition, Mr. Buckingham submitted two letters to 
liOVffilllieiJt, ill vvlliull he entered ut length into u justification of his conduct. The points 
discussed being connected with local regulations*, and not being of that importance winch 
would appear to call for an exposition cf their details, we deem it unnecessary to prolong 
our report of the subject by abstracting Mr. Buckingham’s reasonings in extenuation of hi.s 
olTence, Vour Honourable Court will have access to the documeius recorded on the occa- Consultatiuns, 
sion comprisfxl in ilie Consultation of the date specified, in the margin. It will be sufficient 4 No. 
for U8 to add, that tlie explanations appeared to the majority of the Government to afiord 
considerable gro jnd for exctd[)atioii in favour of Mr. Buckingham. Mr, Buckingham was * 

therefore apprized, tlrat although the Governor-general in Council thought it indispensably 
recpiisite I hat a public acknovvlcdginont should be made in the manner pointed out by the 
(Jliief Socretaiy, it was not the desire of the Government that the acknowledgment should 
bi* worded in the terms which would have been judged necessary previously to the consi- 
lieiation of Mr. Buckinghjm/s letter.s, but that Government expected an early expression 
Hill the Calcutta Journal of his regrel ut having published observations so carelessly worded, 
as to bear the appearance of disrespectful animadversion on the government of Madras. 

157. In conclusion, it was observed to Mr. Buckingham, that the rules framed for the 
guidance of the editors of newspapers, when they were relieved from the necessity of sub- 
mitting the papers to the revision of an officer of Government, were in themselves so reason- 
able, and so obviously suitable to tlie circumstances of this Government, and to the state 
of society here, as 10 warrant the oxpHctation of their general spirit being observed, even 
if they had not been officially prescribed. And that independently of the injurious con- 
sequences to which an injudicious or perverted use of the discretion vested in the editors 
of iiewspapms iilight lead, it had a manifest tendency to raise a question as to the expe- 
diency of the liberal measures sanctioned by Government with regard to tlic press, and to 
lead to the revivaf of those restrictions w'liicli coiiitnon prudence on the part of the editors 
would render altogether unnecessary. 


% 

EXTHACT PuiiLic Lkttku from Bengal; dated ‘2d April 18-21. 

Para. 139. In our despatch of the 31st of July last, wc look occasion to bring under the paragrnplia 10^ to 
notice of your llonouralile Court the improper conduct of Mr. Buckingham, the editor of 
the newspaper called the CdlciiUa Journal, in inserting in that paper a paragraph highly 
disrespectful to the late governor of Fort St. George : we regret to reimirk, that we have 
in more recent instances had to animadvert on the oxceptiouable tendency of certain articles 
contained in subsequent numbers of that paper, ^ 

140. A letter having appeared in the Calcutta Journal of lhe"6th of Novemher last, 
headed “ Merit and Interest,” and signed Aimulues,” we considered that production 
to be of so very offiensive and mischievous a tendency, tliut we resolved to take I lie opinion 
of the advocate-gencrol as to the probable issue of a prosecution for a libel vilifying the Consultations, 
Government, and lending to excite discontent in the army. * 17 Nuv., No* 1. 

14J . My, ypankitj was at the same time fiirnishefl with*k,copy of a portioim)f LW (>alcnUa 
Journal of the 8th of November, and desired to offer to Government such observations as 
the perusal of tlie Note of the Editor,” <‘A>ntained in pages 94 and 95, might suggest, as 
connected with the letter above adverted to. 

142. The advocate-generahi in reply, stated bis opinion, that the publicati^^ ia the Calcutta Consultations, 
Journal of the 6th Novembiw was a libel upon the Goveiimient and Admniistmtion of the Nov., No. *2. 

0.54. f2 country, 
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country, and that it was ulilu?! not only ltij;ldy ofl’ensivc in its torms, but mischievous in its 
ieiuiency, and he (:ncourai;ed the measure of prosecution. In the Kume letter, Mr. Spankiu 
stated bis observations on the further objectionable matter comprised in the paper of the 
8th, which it is unnecessary Ibr us to describe in this place, 

143. On a full consideration of the sentiments expressed by Mr. Spankie, we resolved 
that a prosecution should be commenced aerainHt Mr. Buckingham for publishing the libel 
upoiitihe Government and Administration of this country, which wu.s contained in the letter 
signed ‘WEmuIttis.'* A copy of the corresnmidencc on the subject was accordingly for- 
warded to the lloiiouruble Company’s aUoril|||^, in order that the necessary measures might 
be adopted, under the advochte-generars guidance and instructions, fdr conducting tlui 
prosecution in such manner as might be judged most conducive to the public good. The 
advocate-general was at the same time apprized of the above intention. 

144. On being informed of the resolution of Government, Mr. Buckingham addressed to 
bis the letter recorded on iFie (Consultation last noted. Mr. Buckingham stated, that the 
day after the obnoxious article had appeared, he had taken |>ains to expose its groundless- 
ness and absurdity, before be was apprized^of his having incurred the <lispftasure of Govern- 
ment. Ho alluded to the little chance that existed of his escaping conviction, the .severity 
of the punishment which would probably be indicted, and therefore in^loied the Govern- 
ment to .spare hflu the cruelty and hardship of being exposed to the scorn of the envious 
and illiberal, and sufllTing fine, imj)risonnu.nt, luid j)iol>abIy luiUi fOf tlJC ifftjJI'UUtIU'Cf at 
most, of publisliiiig the sentiments of another.*^ 

145. Ill reply to this address, Mr. Buckingham was informed, that we saw no reason for 
staying the proceeditigs which* had been commenced against him in the Supreme Court. 

14G. The Governor-general, however, having, when temporarily absent from the pro- 
siclency, communicated to the Council a letter addressed by Mr. Buckingham to hi:; 
Lordship upon the subject of the prosecution for libel instiluteil against Iniu by ilu: 
Govornmewt, and bis Lordship’s sentiments ujioii that letter, Mr. Buckingham was infuruie<l 
that the prosecution would be waived on ihe lollowing conditions : 

1st. That he should instruct his counsel to let the motion which has bt?en made in the 
Supreme Court by the advocate-general for an information against him, pass wiilioul 
opposition. 

2d. That he sliould address to the Government an apology, comprehending in distinct 
and unequivocal terms the professions contained in his letter to his Lordship, for the purpose 
of the same !.>eing read in court by the advocate-general, 'as the ground of the instructions 
to that olTicer to drop the prosecution. 

147. The letter which Mr. Buckingham addressed to ihe Government, in corisecjnencc- 
of the foregoing comnninication, having contained an intimation from tliat indivirluid that 
the sentiments entertained by the writer under the name ‘WEimilais’' were foreign to h 1:^41 
own, and that he did not at the time attach the importance to it which subsequent con- 
sideration had shown him he should have done; and Mr. Buckingham having also expressed 
his hope that tlie act which had excited the displeasure of (jlovernn;ent would be recAiived 
as the result of inadvertence, we desired the advocate-general to drop tlie piosecution., 
provided that the motion which bad been made by him in the Suj>n me (jourt (or an 
infv)rmu(ion against Mr. Biickinghaiii should not be opposed by his counsel.* 

148. Ill November last, Mr. Buckingham was called upon to slate the name of the writer 
of a letter under the head of “ Military Monopoly/’ and sigiu^d, ** A Young Odicer,” 
which appeared in the Calcutta Journal of the ^d of November, and the tetior of wliich \va.s 
considered to be highly objectionable. In coiiipiiaiice with that requisition, Mr. Bucking- 
ham gave up the name of the writer of the letter in question, who was severely reprimanded 
by the Cominandcr-in-chief. I'he correspondence on this subject is recorded, as per 
margin. 

. 149. The papers recorded, as noted in the margin, contain correspondence with Mr. 
Buckingham relative to an exceptionable letter which appeared in the Calcutta Journal oT 
the 29th February 1820, on the subject of the pay of the troops of the Madras eslablish- 
ment, the name of the author of which letter Mr- Buckingham, on the requisition of the 
(jovcrnmnit, gave up. The proceedings on this last occasion originated in the Political 
Department. 


(\in$uUatioiis. 
17 July, No 1. 


EXTRACT Public Lettkr from Bengal; dated ist October 1821. 

* Para. no. Wn have already had occasion to report to your Honourable Court freauent 
instances of abuse on the part of the editor of the Calcutta Journal, Mr. J.S. Buckingham, 
of the indulgence of this Government in dispep^ing with the submission of newspapers 
published in this country to the previous in.spt'ctton of the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. * The lenity extended to Mr. Buckingham, liowL ;er, appears to have had the effect 
only of en^uraging him to new infractions of the rules prescribed fur the regulation o( (ho 
public preW. In the case which we are about to describe, it appeared to us that Mr. Buck- 
ingham had exposed himself to legal penalties by the licentiousness of his pen, and we 
accordingly deemed it proper to address a reference to tlie' advocate-general on the subject. 

in. In tbe^CJi^utta Journals of the 2d and 3d of July las(, were the following objec- 
tionable pa^saereif 

*• We 
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'* We have found chain[)iona, itnd alile ones, flowinj^ from every (|UMvtf:r of India wliicli 
iiiul yet received that infamous [uospectus (circulated post-free by some authority or other, 
no doubt, though we are far from believing it to be tlie highest,) or our own comments on 
it (circulated under the usual limitations of weight and postage, without favour or indul- 
gence)*’* 

“ The prospectus of * John Eull in the East,’ we arc informed, W'as sent post-free into 
the interior, with the permission of Cjovernment.*' ^ % 

1 12. These extracts had evident allusion t6 the authority givorr by Crovernment for the 
transmission, post-free, to the several stations^ln the interior, of the prospectus of a new 
paper, to be called “ John Bull in the liast/’ which imliilgence had been expressly granted 
with reference to a similar exemption extended to the first number of the Calcutta Journal, 
comprising the prospectus of its editor,*’ The aUentiori of the advocate-general was 
requested to the passages above quoted; and he was de.sire<l to inform Government whether, 
in his judgrinmt, the passsage marked in the paper of the 2d of July, taken in connection 
with what preceded and followed it, was of a nature to subject the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal to legal penalties for the publication of a libel against tho Government, or against 
any ‘> 1 ’ ihe officers of Government. 

11 IP The advocate-general, in reply, briefly slated his opinion, tliat the particular pub- 
lication alluded to could not bo considered as a libel upon tlie Governmgjil ; and on the 
wfioluj with rcTereiic^. lo the vuguenoss nf the insinuation against some (jlnccT cf Govem- 
iiiciil, he did not think it a case to he selected for prosecution. 

ii,j. On iliis occasion, Mr. Adam recorded a mi nut e, slating that it appeared to him 
ibat Mr. Sf»ankic had not tlirccted his attention to what formed the material part of the 
<|ii( slion. Mr. Adam observcrl, that the expressions used in the ( -alcutta Journal of tlie 
!<i .Inlv, implied that a certain '‘infamous” paper had been circulated post-l’rce by some 
rollioiiiy, not, as the writer bdievcfl, the liighesl ; and that this was done with a view' to 
iojiire him, while his own writings were subjeebtd to the charge of postage. In the pub- 
iu-alioii of the ;pl, the editor informed his readers that the publication in tjuJjstion' was 
rhculatr^l by the authority of Government, leaving the charge <rf gross injuiftcc uri re- 
tracted, and thus transferring the ohlo<piy from the supposed subordinate authority to the 
Govcrnor-gcmeaal in Council himsedf. 

nr,. To this paiH, the case, Mr. Adam remarked, Mr. Spankie appeared not to have 
adverted. Air, A i nu was led to infer, however, that the advocate-general would not recom- 
mend a prosocuiion vvme this brouglit to his notice, and it was not Mr. Adam’s intention, 
lluTefore, to propose another reference. 

1 1(}. Considering, however, the assertions and insinuations of the editor of ihe Calcutta 
Journal as a gross alfront <0 (h)Vf.*rmuent, and a heavy aggravation of former offences which 
had bi < ii excused, Mr. Adam exprc.ssed his opinion that Mr. Buckingham ought to bo 
required to make a public apology for the same; and Mr. Adam submitted that opinion 
foj- the consideration of the Board. 

1 1 7. Scarcely, however, bad the consideration of the above ofience attained this staOT, 
win 11 we rm;eived a letter from tlie I^ord Bishop of Calcutta, forwarding a portion of the 
(hiJftutta Journal of the lolh of July last, which his Lordsliip asserted contained a charge 
against the Bishop of encouraging and upholding the clergy in the neglect of their most 
run duties; that the clia|ilains, in consequence, were at perfect liberty on every idle 
pretence to leave their flocks, liowever numerous, \v4th0ut the ordinances or consolations 
nf religion ; that it spoke of a misplaced power vested in the chaplains by the Bishop, 
which ought to bd^,checked by the local authorities. 

1 18. The Bishon observed, that he could not repel such accusations in any more public 
method, than by sniimitling them to the Government, and recording them with u declara- 
tion that they were in a high degree injurious to hi^ public character, and consequently to 
the interests of religion in this diocese. To prove that ihoy were unmerited, his Lordship 
enclosed an extract from the charge delivered by him at his last visita^on of this arch- 
deaconry, in February 1819. 

no. Wc informed the Lord Bisliop in reply, that we considered his Lordship had just 
ground to complain of the tenor of the letter alluded to, which contained insinuations, 
iiowsocver cautiously worded, unquestionably disrespectful Lordship’s public 

character; that the editor of the Calcutta Journal would in the lifW instance be required 
lo state the name of the author of the improper letter in question, and that his Lordship 
would hereafter be apprized of the further measures which Government might deem it 
expedient to adopt on the occasion, 

120. The editor of the Calcutta Journal was accordingly called upon to state, for the 
, infV^rmation of Otivernment, the name, designation, and residence of the individual by 

whom the letter in question was communicated lo him for publication. 

121. Mr. Buckingham, in reply, staled, that the author of the letter alluded to ay as 
unknown to him ; at the same time he begged respectfully to submit for our consideration 
that he published the letter in qiu'stion under a conviction that a temperate and modest 
discussion of the inconvcmiences likely to arise from a want of local control in certain 
point^over military chaplains mighf be productive of public benefit, without inf^nging on 
the respect due to the rmblic character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

122. On receiving tnis answer, we were of opinion that the time was arrived when it 
became absolutely necessary io repress the unl)ridlcd licence of Mr. Buckingham’s pub- 
lications, of whidi such abundant proofs w'ere already on our records ; wc thcretore desired 
our chief sfCJCtarv to explain to Air, Buckingham the light in which liis explanation had 

0.5-1. ' »'3 ' 
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been viewed, and to warn him of the inevitable consequence of liis persisting in a course 
of conduct so ip.cousistenl with his duty to the Oovenmiont under whose protection he haH 
been permitted io reside. 

123. As the ftu^jtect may be considered to be of some importance, we shall introduce 
the substance of the Clnef Secretary's address to Mr. Buckingham into the subsequent 
paragraphs. 

^ 1*44. It was observed to Mr. Buckingham, that it was to have been hoped, that when 
his attention was called to the nature of Ure publication in question, he would have felt 
regret at not having p»'rceived its tendency, and that he would have expressed concern at 
having unwarily given circulation to a statement, which advanced the invidious supposition 
that the Ijishop might have allowed to the chaplains a latitude for deserting their clerical 
diilies, and disregarding the claims of humanity. 

12,5. Instead of manifesting any such sentiments, Mr. Buckingham defended his pro- 
cedure, by professing that he published tlie letter under the conviction that a temp(?rato 
and modest discussion of the inconveniences likely to arise from a want of local control 
in cenain points over military chaplains might be productive of public benefit.” 

12(), But it was remarked to Mr. Buckingham, that it was a gross prostitution of terms 
to represent as a temperate and modest discussion an anonymous crimination of an 
individual, inv<^ing at the same time an insinuated charge, not the less offensive for bein<; 
hypothetically ptt, that his superior might have countenaimed the delinquency. 

127. On mere presumption, if not with intentional disguise, of a know'll fact, the state- 
ment would give it to be understocjd that the misconduct alluded to was unchorked ^ 
WhcrCSS fiGrioil^. notice of the transgression was instantly taken. Therefore, there was not 
only a groundless imputation on the Bishop, but the culpable inattention of Govcrniueut 
was falsely implied. 

128. Had the object (the Chief Secretary continued,) of the writer of the letter been to 
remedy an inconvcfiiience, his addressing himself to the proper department was the ready 
and legit^ate coiu>e for procuring an immediate correction of the evil. An accuser's 
concealment of his name, had an obvious meanness in it, which ouglu to throw doubt upon 
the motives of his representation. When to that circumstance was added the peculiarity 
of the signature, “ A Friend to a Lady on her death-bed,” adopted visibly to suggest to 
the minds of the public some brutal sjjght, the malignity of the disposition was un- 
cjucstionable. 

leq. Wi’b these particulars before his eyes, and in contempt of former warnings, 
Mr. Buckingham did not hesitate to insert in his Journal such a statement from a person 
of whom he declared himself to be utterly ignorant, and of whose veracity he consequently 
could form no opinion. His defence for so doing was not rested on the merits of the 
special case ; but as his argument must embrace all publications of a corresponding nature, 
Mr. Buckingham insisted on his right of making his Journal the channel for that species 
of indirect attack upon character, in all instances of a parallel nature. 

130. It was then stated, that when certain irk. some restraints which had long existed 
upon the press in Bengal were withdrawn, the prospect was indulged, that the diffusion of 
various information, with the able conimenls wliich it would cail forth, might be e^xtensivelv 
useful to vill classes of our countrymen in public employment. A paper conducted with 
temper and ability on the principles.professed by Mr. Buckingham at the outset of his 
undertaking was, it was remarked, eminently calculated to forward this view. The just 
expectations of Covernment had not been answered; whatsoever advantages had been 
attained, they had be^en over-balanced by the mischief of acrimonious dissensions spread 
through the medium of the Calcutta Journal ; complaint upon eomph^nt w’as constantly 
harassing Government, regarding the impeachment which Mr. Buckingham's loose pub- 
lications caused to be inferred against individuals. As far as could be reconciled with 
duty, Governineiy: had endeavoured to shut its eyes on what it wished to consider thought- 
less aberrations, though perfectly sensible of tlie practical objection which attended those 
irregular appeals to ilie public. Even if the matter submitted w'ere correct, the public 
% could afford no relief, while a comumnicatioii to the constituted authorities would effect 
sure redress ; yet the idjeness of a recinrence to a wrong quarter was not all that was 
reprehensible, for tlutt recurrence w'as lo furnish the dishonest conclusion of slotli or 
indifference in those found to watch over such points of the general interest; still the 
Government wished to overlook minor editorial inaccuracies. But the Chief Secretary 
remarked, that the subject had a different complexion when an editor stood forth to 
vindicate the principle of such appeals, whatsoever slander upon individuals they might 
involve, and when lie maintained the privilege of lending himself to be the instrumcii4 of 
any unknown calumniator. It was then declared the Government would not tolerate so 
misehiovous an abuse. It would be with undissembkd regret that the Government should 
find itself constrained to exercise the chastening power vested in it ; nevertheless Mr. Buck- 
ingham was informed that the Governor-genei^l in Council would not shrink from its 
exertion, where he might be conscientiously satisfied tiiat the preservation of decency and 
the comfqft of society required it lo be apjilied. The Chief Secretary therefore ended with 
this intimation, that should Government observe that iVIr^ Buckingham persevered in 
acting on the principle which he had now asserted, thei^e would be no previous discussion of 
any case in which he inTglit be judged to have violated those laws of moral candour and 
essential juv^ice, which are equally binding on all dpscrif^iions in the community ; he 
would at once be apprized that his licence to reside in India was annulled ; and he would 
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|je required to i’uriiish sccuiiiy for his quitting the country by the earliest convenient 
o|)j>ortunity. ^ 

131. We then recorded the following resolutions: that under the opinion expressed by 

the iidvocate-ffeneral in his letter of the gth July, the Covernor-general in Council did 
not deem it expedient to direct that nny legal mensures should be adopted with a view to 
the nuiiisliment of Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal, for the publication 
1)1' the offensive and highly improper remarks contained in the Calcutta Journal ol the 
2d and 3d July. ’ * • 

132. In the official corrihmnication which hid been made to Mr. Buckingham by order 
of (lovernment, he had been distinctly apprized of the serious displeasure felt by Govern- 
inont at his proceedings, and had been fully warned of the measure whicii GovernmeiJt 
would be compelled to pursue towards him, in the event of his persisting in a similar course 
of conduct. 

133. With reference to the purport of that communication, it appeared to Government 
to he then unnecessary to require from Mr. Buckingham a public apology for the specific 
otlence which had led to the correspondence above referred to. 

134. A communication was addressed to the Lord Bishop, of the tenor of our proceed- 
ings with respect to Mr. Buckingham. 

130- must not omit to state, that Mr. Buckingham iransiriilted a reply to the letter 
above quoted, in which he employed a long detail of sophistry professedly in vindication 
of his condiujt, but in reality inteiide<l to uphold and maintain the principle, that he was 
at liberty to utter what lie pleased from his press, unshackled by any other responsibility 
or restraints than those imposed by the law on public writers in England. 

Mr. liuckillgllttiu was iufurilltd, in aubwcri that hU letter bad produced no change 
ill the sentiments of Government already communicated to him. 

137. Your Honourable Court will hnd tl)e correspondence to which the preceding 
observations relate recorded on the Consultations respectively noted in the margin of this 
tiidress. 


ConsultatioDs, 
^ Aug., No. 7. 


ConsulUlioas, 

3 Aug , No 8. 
ConsiilUtions, 

10 Aug., No, 37. 
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EXTRACT Puhlic Lkttkh from Bengal; dated 1st January 1822. 

r,3. In almost every letter which we have (^Iressed to your Honourable Court from 
this department since Mr. Buckingham nnderliTOt the editorship of the newspaper called 
the Calcutta Journal, we Ijavt* been compelled to notice some infringement on his part ol‘ 
the rules prescribed by Government for the regulation of the periodic al press of this pre- 
sidency. His olfences in each succeeding instance have evinced an increasing resolution 
to disregard the orders of Government, and in the cases which we are now about to report, 
lu^ has not scrupled to assume a tone of defiance of our authority, which, whatever may 
have been our past lenity towards his former acts of contumacy, we have found it impossi- 
ble, witiiuut compromising the dignity of Government, to overlook. 

We have first to request the attention of your Honourable Court to the extracts 
from the Calcutta Journal of the ist, 2d and 3<l of November last, rc^corded on the Con- 
snltation of the annexed date. Our limits not admitting of our introduemg the above fac- No\ ., Ni». .4. 

lions productions at length into the body of this letter, we iiiiist beg leave to refer your 
Honourable Court to the Consultation just quoted. We conceive that the tenor and spirit of 
those publid&tious displayed a deliberate design to obstruct the course of Justice, first, by 
infiuencing those whose duly it might be as jurymen to try the indictment which had been 
found against the editor of the Calcutta Journal, and, secondly, by rendering odious both 
the grand jury who found the bill, and the prosecutors by whom the indiclmcnt was pre- 
ferred. We staled the.se sentiments to the advocate-general, with an intimation, that if our CfuisuUniions, 
opinion with regard to the object and spirit of the publications in question should appear 5 Nov., Nu. 3. 
to him to be correct; if the ofl’ence should be viewed by him as one of serious malignity, 
and capable of being legally established, we would d€?ein it essentially requisite that early 
measures should be adopted for commencing a criminal prosecuiion, by information or 
oVliorwise, against the editor of the Calcutta Journal ; and we authorized and desired the 
advocate-genend to take such steps for thai purpose as he might judge most expedient, 
provided his opinion on the question should correspond with that Government. 

The advocate-general, in reply, staled his opinion, that the matter contained in the Consultaiions, 
passages referred to was in the highest degree illegal and mischievous, and that this was 9 Nov , No. f,. 
a proper case for an application to the Supreme Court for a criiuinvd information, that such 
aticinpts to overawe and disturb the administration of justice in its ordinary channels, 
might be punished and* restrained. 

• rfi. Mr.Spankie observed, that he could not entertain any doubt that the court would 
grant the application, and that a jury would convict the offender, as he conceived no 
lawyer could doubt the illegality of the publications in question ; or any hone.st man doubt 
their ciiiuinal intention and their mischievous tendency. 

r> 7 - upon this occasion Mr. Spankie suggested the expediency of retaining the services • 

of Mr. Srnoult, both on account of the indisposition amkubsence of the Company’s altor-* 
ney, ifnjl Mr. Smoult’s having been employed in the case out of which the present one 
originated, which wquld his assistance in this matter very desirable. For the same 

I'easoi), on account of the importance of some questions that might arise, should a prose- 
oiiiidn by information be adopted, Mr. Spankie alsji suggests the expcdiency^of retaining 
Mr. Compton as counsel for fhe prosecution. 

0 - 54 - f 4 
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MS. In const'nucnce ol’ thi.s most decided opinion of the ndvocate-^enerul, we dej^ireJ 
Mr. Spankie to proceed to apply to the Supreme fk)Mrt for u criminal inibrmatioh against 
the editor of thfe Calcutta Journal for pubii-shiiig the passages referred to. Wc also ap. 
proved the suggestion of Mr. Spankie regarding Mr. Sinoult and Mr. Compton. 

59. The institu^iton of these proceedings led to still gre^ater oiitrages on trie part of Mr. 
Buckingham, as your Honourable Court will perceive by a peni^»al ol a minute written by 
Mr. Adam, arid recorded on the 7th of December. 

fior Mr. Adam stated, that he felt it his duty to bring to the’ notice of the Board tho 
following passage in the Calcutta Journal of’ the gth of November. 

“ It a))peiirs that very different scenes are acting, and very dilFerent opinions prevailing 
in England and India on the subject of the press, and the extent of patronage given to its 
freedom in this country. We Imrdly know whether we may make comments of our own, 
or whether we may even republish those 6f others. If tho speech of Mr. Wiiulham, so 
long iiumheretl among the dead, lie held libelloiia in India, because of its truth, we shall 
hardly be able to promise our readers their aecustuiued gratification, in presenting to them 
both sides of a question discussed in Parliament, or to publish anything probably but 
Ccvcrnnient orders, births, deaths and marriages, and choice loyal ciVusions from John 
Btill and the Courier. Such is the boon of a free press in Asia, with which the world 
has rung for the last three years; and the praise of thcise who knew not what awaited it 
is not even yet at an end. Such is the salutary control of public opinion on supreme 
authority, and the value of a spirit to be found oidy in men accustomed to indulge and 
.express their honest sentiments.*’ 

Oh. Tho paSRQgG above, quoted, Mr. Adam observed, was intended as a comment on 
thfe announcement of the motion made by the advocat(!-general in the Supreme Court on 
the preceding day, for a rule to show cause why a criminal information should not be filed 
against the editor of the Calcutta Journal, for certain passages in his papers of the 1st, 
-d, 3d, and Cth of that montli, namely, those to which the 54lh and following paragraphs of 
this letter refer. It was followed by an article, headed Freedom of the Indian Press,** 
and contaihiiig an extract from a filasgovv paper, alluding to the popularity act|uired by 
tile Marquess of Hustings for having established the liboi ty of the press in India. 

(v2. The words introduced as quotations in the passage above transcribed, were taken 
from the answer of the Governor-general to the address of the inhabitiinls of Madias in 
i8u); and it was to this part of the publication, Mr. Adam observed, that he was desirous 
of drawing the attention of the Board, ®itl\erto, whatever had been the offences of tiu: 
editor of tlie Calcutta Journal against the authority and dignity of tlie Government, and 
llie order and decorum of society, he lead abstained from direct personal reflections on the 
Governor-general. Indeed, he had studiously clfstiriguished betw^een the Governor-general 
individually and the Government, ascribing all tliose measures which he chooses to charao 
teri'/e as tending to check the progress of free discussion, to the (yivil Board collectively, 
in contradistinction to, and ns he would have it implied, against what he assumed to be the 
personal feeling and disposition of the Governor-general. This policy on the part of the 
editor, Mr. Adam continued, was perhaps best met with the contempt which it had 
received ; but the present attack was too gro.ssly personal to the head of the Government 
to be treated in the same manner. Whatever general observations might have been ihouglit 
suited to the occasion, it was at least to be expected that a sense of common propriety and 
of respect both for his Lordship’s ])i:;i soii and piildic station, would have restrained ilie 
editor from such an unprecedented licence. Everybody knew the passages qiid^ted to have 
been taken from his Lordsliip's speech, not only from the publication of the document itself, 
but from Mr. Buckingham's repeated citations of those passages, when it was his object to 
give tliem a consiruction in favour of his assumption of a latitude they were never intended 
to convey. He of all men could least ydcad ignorance of their real moaning ; for besides the 
clear purport of the speech itself, anxl the qualifications with which the sentiments regard- 
ing the advantago of public discussion of the actsof Government were accompanied, he had 
been repeatedly and authoritatively corrected for acts which he had attempted to defend 
on his own construction of that speech. His perversion of it on the present occasion, 
in a manner still more grossly and personally offensive, seemed to Mr. Adam to demand 
the most serious notice of the Board. 

63. Mr. Adam then siffemarked, that it would he a waste of words to point out the evil 
consequences of such"^ a precedurc. He had no hesitation in avowing his belief, that 
Mr. Buckingham’s object was to destroy, as much as was in his power, the deference 
and respect which had up to this lime been uniformly shown towards the head of the 
Goverfiment, and consequently to weaken his authority, and bring his administration into 
contempt. That this single pitiful attempt w^uld not have that effebt, might be admitted ; 
but if Mr. Buckingham was at liberty to bring the person of the Governor-general iilto 
discussion, every other man who might be dissatisfied with the decision of Government, 
was equally so', and would naturally follow an example so congenial to his disposition, 
sanctioned, as in his opinion it would be, by the impunity of the first offence. The mis- 
chief that must result from the extension of such a spirit throughout the service, and espo- 
cially its baneful influence on thci minds of the young and inconsiderate, who were most 
likely to be misled by it, were too manifest to be insisted oriS That the seeds o£ itiuch 
mischief had been already sown by the writings of the editor ^ Calcutta Journal, and 
those wn6, to their own disgrace and to the signal failure of tlmir duty to the Government 
and the Company, Jiad combined to support niin in his career of iiKiolSnce and a^acity, 
was, Mr. Ad:fiu feared, the case; and though he thought the evil had not spreaij^o widtj 
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as to be beyond correction, he could not contemplate its continued progress without 
serious alarm, and the strongest conviction that it was the duty of the Government to inter- 
fere to check it, by the application of the powers which the law had placed in its hands for 
its own security and the welfare pf the community over which it presides. 

64. Mr. Adam observed, that he would forbear from entering at present more fully into 
this most important branch of the general (juestion ; the most proper time for such discus- 
sion would he alter the result of the present proceedings in the Supreme Court, aud their 
effect in checking the excesses of the press should he known. Mr. Adam, for his own part, 
had never had any confidence in appeals to a court of law, as the means of eSecting that 
object, and had invariably thought that the Government should protect ftself by the means 
which the law' had given it for that purpose; that the Government would in the cik^ find it 
necessary to resort to those means under any issue of the pending trials. Mr. Adam felt inti- 
mately persuaded, whenever that period should ariivi?, the proceedings of Government could 
not be confined to the merely ostensible organ of the party which was arfayed against the 
Government and the peace o%this community. That such a party existed was undoubted, 
though it was dilTiciill to conceive the motives by which its members were influenced. 

Little would he effected if that combination was not broken, nor was it tolerable that the 
servants of the Government, and men living here lUKlor its licence and protection, should 
band themselves against it, and act in declared and systematic defiance of its authority. 

A more direct reforence to ihe known leaders of this faction was not called for at the pre • 
sent moment ; but should it become necessary hereafter, he would not shrink from the dut^ 

Imposed on lum. 

Mr. Adam added, that it appeared to him, that there could not be a more pr^jj^er 
case for interference than the outrage ho had thus brought before ibe Board. Nothing 
could be more calculated to wound the authority of ihe Governimuit, to revolt the feelings 
of the sober and sensible part of the community, and to give activity to the vicious spirit 
of the ill-disposed, llian an insult to the head of the Government in the face of the world, - 
by a person who openly professed to act in clefiance of authority and law. Guvern- 

inent, Mr. Adam said, must carefully discriminate the effects of such a |»roceduie in Eug- 
laud, and in a society and under a Government so peculiarly constituted as those of India. 

It was too trite and obvious to rcquiio remark, that what; might be wisely and safely treated 
with neglect and tontempt there, might produce the most deplorable consequences hero. 

In conclusion, Air Adam observed, that on a fuU view of the case, he should tliink it his 
duty to propose the severest measure of punishment which this Government could legally 
inflict, if he were not dismaded from that course by the circumstance of the prosecution 
now pending against Mr. Buckingham in the Supreme Court. His removal from the country 
at tliis time would be too s^ire to be niisicpresented and misunderstood, besides that it 
would operate as an obstruction to tlie course of justice. Till those trials wore concluded, 
tlierefore, he should feel that nothing but some act more grossly outrageous tiian even the 
present, ill as he thought of it, would warrant a resort to that extremity. But though on 
this account he felt himself restrained from proposing the only adequate remedy for this 
serious and spreading evil, he was desirous that the offensive jmblication, together wdth his 
own sentiments and tliose of the Bdard collectively on it, should be placed on record, both 
to mark their reprobation of the act, and that they inighi have the powder of recurring to 
the subject at such lime and in such manner as circumstances might hereafter render ex- 
pedient, as ^ell as that Government might not be supposed by the authorities at home to 
liave overlooked so flagrant an attempt to impair the just authority of the Government, and 
to wound its character and honour in the tenderest point, the good faith of the Governor- 
general, 

()G. The minute which the Governor-general recorded after the perusal of Mr. Adam’s, Consultations, 
contains the following observations. That his Lordship saw, as distinctly as Mr. Adam did, ^ Dec., No. 2. 
the seriously hurtful effects which must be produced among the young officers of the 
Honourable Company's army, and even among many unexperienced civil servants, by con- 
tinued instigation calculated to excite ia them the notion that they, and not the legitimately 
established members of Government, w'ere the competent and proper judges of what is 
expedient for the maintenance of the British interests in India. The regulation of Euro- 
pean society in a country so peculiarly circumstanced as this is, hjs Lordship remarked, 
must be acknowledged by every one as of primary imporuince towards the security of our 
tenure. his Lordship fully subscribed to the observation of Mr. Adam, that a class 01 

observatiotis jvhich, though censurable, are attended with little inconvenience in England, 
might here cause most dangerous impressions. It was therefore not on the principle that 
his Lordship would differ from Mr. Adam, but as to the mode and moment for acting upon 
it; nor was there even in this respect, his Lordship remarked, so much discrepancy between 
* their conceptions as might at first appear. No man could vic^ with less tolerance than 
his Lordship did the practice of circulating anonymous insinuations against individuals in 
a newspaper. Whether the editor lends himself for pay as the instrument for private 
malice, or acts upon the speculation of extending the sale of his journal by niakiim* it a 
field for acrimonious controversy, was indifferent. The comfort of society was violated in 
the ecpial profligacy from either motive. Consequently, hfs Lordship could not be desirous 
to cxteiftl impunity to any one who should proceed on so vile a system. 

67. Beyond the leaning of his own disposition, just expressed, his Lordship said, he felt 
pointedly the obligation attaching on him in his public capacity, to curb an evil so injuri- 
ous to the peace and harmoiiy of our limited community. But the transgression had not 
been unchecked. The interference of the Supreme Court had been claimed. Mr. Adam, 
doubtitig the sufficiency of that interposition, pointed at the more direct means possessed 

o. fr * by 
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by Government for punishing abuses of the description in question. His Lordship could 
have chastened the off'ence by a summary procedure, with the command of which the law 
has entrusted him. In reference to that provision, it might be said the putting forth the 
extreme of corrective strength was not desirable, unless in instances of palpable urgency. 
The authority to which his Lordship alluded, if executed, left uo room for mitigation of 
sentence. The Governor-gerveral could pronounce nothing but an annulment of the licence, 
acconirpanied by an order to quit India, and cases might readily be imagined in. which the 
removal would be the total ruin of the individual. The call for the enforcement of such 
a penalty should therefore be broadly visible. This precaution was not stated, his Lordship 
remarked, as requisite for the credit of the Governor-general, but as expedient for the vin- 
dicatioi# ot a power, absolutely necessary towards the stability of our donjinion in this 
country, vet invidiously contemplated at home. Hence recourse to so overwhelming a 
severity should he determined not only by the internal conviction of him who applies^ it, 
that it is rigidly demanded, but also by his persuasion that the pravity of the offender and 
the amount of the offence would be so generally recognized jfcs to make the rigour of the 
inffiction appear fitly apportioned. His Lordship tlien observed, that the discussion about 
to take place in the Supreme Court would exhibit the true quality of Mr. Buckingham's 
conduct. Should lie be acquitted, then the Government, by having resorted to a trial, bad 
avoided the inconvenience of a harsh procedure in a disputable case. Should the verdict 
• be against him, tlien the equity of a subsequent removal, which his Lordship, with Mr. Adam, 
tpiticipated, Air. Buckingham’s entailing by renewed improprieties w'ould stand manifest on 
tile foregone judicial decision. 

#. fu conclusion, bis Lordship adverted to Mr. Adam’s liavin<j; identified the delin- 
quency of Ml . Biickiiigliam with an actively perverse spirit which had shown itself in a knot 

of persons residing in Calcutta. To a certain degree, there was connection, bis Lordship 
ailovvc<l, still not so clear as to take away from Mr. Buckingham the right of being judged 
• solely on the overt acts now arraigned in court. His Lordsfiip admitted fully the mis- 
chievous effects which had been produced, and might be further extended, by the intem- 
perance of the little confederacy ; but he was willing to believe, that ibc gentlcinen who 
cumnosed that association were unconscious of the objectionable tendency of the ebnllitions 
in which they indulged themselves, only seeking a factitious consequence and distiuctiun 
by a course on which they had not justly reflected. That they should have devised any 
political object of pursuit seemed altogether unnatural; his biidship, tlu.Tcforo, was not 
without hope that a sense of their incorrectness miglit be wakiuicd in tijcm bv the judicial 
repiebensior, which it was likely to sutler in the person of their tool, and that tlu?y might 
tlionce slide back into more prudent habits. His Lordship added, that he should view tlie 
matter very differently v. ere there, as was widely reported, a subscription entered into lor 
the piir|)Ose of supporting Mr. Buckingham under the pending ])rosccutioiis. Howsoever 
positive ly ho had had thivS inforinaliou communicaled, lie doubted its accinacv, from the 
imi)robabiIi(y that men in their stations would so commit lliemselves. Were the fact sub- 
stantiated, his Lordship could not but bold such an avowed prejudicatiun of the case in the 
light of a highly culpable attaint to the adniinislralion of justice, and an indefeasible dis 
respect to this Governniciit. With that sentiment regarding t!ic measure, his Lordship 
should certainly feel himself -bound to concur in visiting it with the most dr'cisivc 
castigation. 

Consultations, ^ 9 - F^ ndull stated liis concurrence in the sentiments expressed l)y Mr. Adam on the 

7 Dec., No. 3. grOvSs and offensive attack which the editor of the Calcutta Journal had made on the 

Govcrnoi-<generAl, and expressed his opinion that Mr. Buckingham had forfeited his claim 
to the protection and couutenaiiiie of this Government. Mr. Fendail remarked that, 
exclusive of the passage so properly animadverted upon by Mr. Adam, the general tenor 
of the editor’s publications must have a very baneful effect Ufion the minds of the dissa- 
tisfied and the younger part of the service, and which must sooner or later be met by its 
proper punisbinent. Mr. Fendall remarked, that the repeated warnings which Mr. Buck- 
ingham bad received from Government, and the lenity which was sliown towards him on 
a late occasion, appeared to him to have had no other eflTecl upon Mr. Buckingham than 
producing a more intemperate and offensive style of language in liis journal ; and Mr. Fen- 
dall stated that he saw no probability ot lenient measures effecting a more temperate line 
ot conduct. Under tl^ prisent circumstances in which Mr. Buckingham was situated, 
Mr. I'eiidail admitted it would be improper to proceed to the extent of the punishment 
which was vested in the hands of the Governor-general; but whatever might he the 
result of the prosecutions now pending against the editor of the Calcutta Journal in the 
Supreme Court, Mr. rcndall felt it his duty to express his reprobation of the conduct of 
Mr. Buckingham Ibr the offensive language lie had used against the Governor-general in 
the publication before alluded to, and that he should cheerfully afford his support in main- 
taining the dignity and responsibility of the Governor-general, as well as in curbing the 
licentious spirit which the Calcutta Journal had ifffbrded the means of disseminating through 
the country. 

Consultations, 7 ^* Smart having perused^ the foregoing minutes relative to the offensive conduct 

7 Dcc.| No, 4. ^he editor of the Calcutta Journal, remarked, that as the recency of his return hadyniade 

him imperfectly acquainted with the transactions which had called for the animadversions 
of the Governor-general and his colleagues, he should beg the Board’s permission to reserve 
his sentiments until the question might be revived in a more definite shape. 

71. The trial of Mr. Buckingham has not yet come on ia the Supreme Court, and is 
expected to be postponed to a future sessions. No further proceeding has therefore been 
* held on the subject of the preceding paragraphs. '■ 
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EXTRACT PtJnLic Letter from Bengal; dated 1st July 1822. 

92. Extracts from Sir J. Malcolm's Report on Malwa having appeared iu the Calcutta 
Journal of the 22d of April Iasi, and the editor having announced his intention to publish 
further portions of that work in his paper, we directed the acting chief secretary to intimate roiiSultationF, 
to Mr. buckinghain, that the report in question was an oHicial document, on which the 42 April, No!j. 
orders of yoiif Honourable Court had not yet been received, and not at present daslined 
for general publication, and to express the desire of Government that he would refrain from 
inserting any further extracts from that report in the Calcutta Journal without the sanction 
of Government, since it might awkwardly involve the person who had imparted to him 
a document received by him as, for the present, confidential. A similar conirnunication was 
also addressed to the editors of the other newspapers. 

r)3. Mr. nuckinghain, in reply, slated that he had not received the acting cliief secretary's Cnririultations 
letter in time to substitute any other matter fora further portion of Sir J. Malcolm's Report :j Mav, No. 1. 
destined for the next day's pliper, and that he trusted Gover nment would pardon the neces- 
sary evil, if it Was one. 

^4. T’he acting chief secretary reported to us that Mr. Buckingliam’s letter was rcceiv'ed 
by liim at too late an hour to tenable him to take the orders of the Governor-general and 
llm monihers of Conncil in circulation ; and as the emergency of the occasion required that 
a r<rply should be sent without delay, the acting chief secretary, from his knowledge of the 
sentiments oi' Government, addressed an answer to Mr. Buckingham, the draft of whi oil ('onsullations, 
Mr. Lushlngiqiii .submitted to the Board. In that letter, the acting cliief secretary informed 3 May, No. 2. 

31 r» l)uckingh;ini^ thivt from his knowledge of the sentiments of Governiucnt, he wa.s enabled 
ti) siiiU; thill (lie reasons assigned Ijy liini for refusing tO COnfomi tO llie orOcrs uftllC Uovei- 
nor-geri( ral in Council would be entirely unsatisfactory, as he received Mr. Liishington's 
letter, according to his own statement, at five o'clock, an hour sufficiently early to render 
the excuse uliicli he had adduced unavailing. Wc approved and confirmed Mr. Luidiing- 
ton's letfer written under the above circumstances, and ordered it to be recorded. 

{)(:». We have discharged a bill for 2,587 /. 4s.; received IVoin Mr. Smoiilt, attorney-at- (^nsultations, 
law, on account of law expenses incurred in the case of the Government against Mr. Buck- id May, No. 38. 
ingham, editor of the Gulcutta Journal, for a libel. 


General Department. 

TO the Ilonounitdc the Court of Dire^Mors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Ea^t htdies, 

lloiiourrdde Sirs, 

OiN the 17th May last, Mr. Adam presented a mimite to the Board, calling its attention Consultations, 
to the publication in the Calcutta Journal of that day of a letter signed A Military 27 June. 

Frii nd," which seemed to Jiim to contain nuitter which the Government could not puss 
over, with any regard to its own dignity or authority, or the interest of the [lublic. Mr. 

A<lam declined to dwell on the nii!3cliievou.s tendency and insulting tone of tliat letter, and 
abstained from making any specific proposition respecting it, his immediate object being 
only to engage the attention of the Board to a subject which wa.s, Mr. Adam stated, every 
day assuming greater importance, and which sooner or later must be met by a decidtal 
Tesoliuioii, 

2. The Board, after considering this minute, resolved, that Mr. Buckingham, the editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, .should be called upon to state, for the information of Goveriuncnt, 
the name, designation, and address of the writer of the obnoxious letter in question. 

Mr. Buckingham, after son^ hes^tion, complied with the requisition of Govornincnl, and 
the author of the production in question proved to be Lieutenant-colonel W. Robison, com- 
manding His Majesty's 24th regiment of foot. 

3. On receiving this intelligence, we recorded a resolul ion, purporting that wc deemed it 
inexpedient for the interests of the Honourable Company that the said Lieutenant-colonel 
Robison, unless he could disprove the charge above made agaiiut him by the editor of the 
Calciittajjjournal, should be placed in any situation where animpi^tant trust might devolve 
upon him. Your Honourable Court will comprehend this a^ pointing at principie.s 
which his language and example would be likely to instil into your officers, swRild he suc- 
ceed to a command which brought numbers of them into contact with him. We furnished 
the Commander-in-chief with a copy of the resolution in question, and requested his Excel- 
lency to act in consonance to it. The measures which his Excellency accordingly adopted 

with regard to Lieutenant-colonel Robison, were communicated to the Government, and ^ 
the report of them i.s recorded on our proceedings. 

4. It is proper to state, that on a subwqueiu day Mr. Adam recorded another minute, Cnnsultaiious, 
bringing to the notice of the Board further publications of Mr. Buckingham, and p^;oposed, 27 Jum*. See Cal- 
aftcr stating his opinion of the case at length, the follojving resolutions : 

That Lieutenant-colonel Robison be removed from the corumand of his regiment, 
and directed to proceed to England, to await the final judgment of llis Kt)yal Highness 
the Commander-in-chief. 

2d. That this resolution, and the causes of it, be published to the arm\’, in general 
orders, with observations And injunctions to the effect stated in a fonuer part of this 
minute. • 

0.54. g2 3d. That 
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Consul tatioufi, 
27 June. 


Consultations, 
27 June. 

Consultations, 
27 June. 


Consultations, 
12 July. 


3d. That Mr. Buckingham’s licence to reside in India be withdrawn, and that he be 
desired to embark for Europe within a time to be specified. 

5. Mr. Fendall and Mr. Bayley expressed their entire and cordial concurrence in 
Mr. Adam’s proposition. Those propositions, as they related to Lieutenant-colonel 
Robison, were adopted in a modified form; but the Governor-general conceiving that 
the punishment proposed to be inflicted on Mr. Buckingham was too severe for the ofl'ence 
when *lie had given up the author, and his Lordship having received two letters from 
Mr. Buckingham, which his Lordship considered to give a satisfactory assurance of 
his better behaviour in future, declined to assent to the proposition for withdrawing his 
licence. 

6. Mr. Adam’s proposition was accordingly negatived by the single dissentient vote 
of the (fovernur-general, under the powers vested in his Lordship by the provisions of 
33 Geo. 3, c. ;3‘2, s. 47. 

7. Mr. Adam made a short written reply, which does not require particular notice in 
this place. 

8. As soon as the material difference of opinion above adverted to was ascertained, we 
directed that such of the documents as immediately related to it should be recorded in the 
Secret Department, in pursuance of the provisions of the Act of Parliament quoted in the 

0th piira^jiapli of lliis letter^ 

9. The length of the minutes in question, as well as the opposite views they contain of 
the question, precluding us from embodying their respective contents in this despatch, we 
take the liberty of referring your Honourable Court to the accompanying jf^opies of Iheiu, 
which form enclosures in the packet, together With the other documents to which they 
relate. 

10. VVe beg leave also to call the attention of your Honourable Court to the enclosed 
transcript of a letter, dated the 9th ult., addressed to the Government by Lieutenant- 
colonel Robison, on the receipt ofijic resolutions of the Governor-general in Council above 
referred to, the letter in question being of a tendency highly offensive to the (lovernmont 
and the Commander-in-chief ; the original of it, after having been perused by the members 
of Government, was in consequence of the determination of his Excellency the Cornmander- 
in-chief to bring Lieutenant-colonel Robison to a court-martial at Hornbay, and according 
to tbe advice ol’ the advocate-general, transferred to his Excellency for the purpose of 
being forwarded to that presidency, an attested copy having been rotaintui for record. 

11. The Commander-in-chief having adopted such prompt and decisive mca.sures with 

relation to Lieutenant-colonel Robison’s letter, we did not deem it necessary to pass any 
orders on it on the part of the Government. • 


We have, ike. 

(signed) JJastings, 
./. jldarn, 

Fort William, 1 
19 July 1822./ 


John FemhtIL 
B, Ba^fej/, 


General Department. 


TO the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Eaat Indies. 

Honourable Sirs, 

The continued misconduct of Mr. Buckingham, editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
having compelled us at length to adopt the decisive measure of withdrawing his licence to 
reside in India, and directing him to quit the country, >ve deem it proper to lose no time 
in reporting the circumstance for the information of your Honourable Court. 
31 July 1820, par. 152 to 158; Our several communications on the subject of Mr. Buckingham, and more 
2 Apr. 1821, par. 139 to 149; especially the documents transmitted with our letter of the 17th October last, 
1 Ocr. - par. 11010^137; iiave placed before your Honourable Court a full view of tluAonduct of 
1 Jan. 1822, par. 53 to Vgj^tbat person, as well as of the sentiments entertained by the members of the 
^ “ par. 92 to 94 » respectively of that time, both with regard to the proceedings of 

Mr. Buckingham in particular, and to the general question of permitting an 
unrestricted press in India. 

2. The publication w hich has been the immediate occasion of the measure now reported, 
is enclosed as a number in the packet; it was laid before us by the Governor-general, who 
for the reasons stated in his minute (a copy of' which, and of the minutes of the other 
members of-’the Government is also enclosed), proposed to the Board that Mr. Bucking- 
hamV licence should be withdrawn. The CommanebT-in-chief and Mr. Fendall having 
expressed their entire* concurrence with the proposition, and Mr. Harrington having 
assented to it under the reservations stated in his minute, orders were issued for cjirrying 
it into effect in tbe terms of the enclosed papers, 

3. It can scarcely be necessary to point out to your Honourable Court the mischievou.s 
tendency of the principles on which Mr. Buckingham has professed to conduct his paper, 
and of the unwarrantable licence he 'has on many occasions assumed of criticising and 
rejecting on particular measures of Government, And on other topics equally beyond his 

0 competence 


Letter, dated 


19 July • - 
17 Oct. - 
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competence, T^t principle is again brought forward, and supported by argument in the 
paper of the date following that in which the publication before referred to is contained. 

*J'he sentiments of the majority of the late Government on the dangerous comhc quenccs of 
admitting the active operation of that principle in a community constituted like that of our * 

Indian possessions, need ntOit be insisted on in this place. The particular paragraph now 
under notice is no otherwise deserving of the slightest attention than from its being a 
practical assertion of the privilege claimed by Mr. Buckingham to pass his own judgment 
upon, and to hold up to the censure or ridicule of his readers, any public measure or pro- 
ceeding which may not meet his approbation. 

4, It is wholly unnecessary to warn your Honourable Court against Mr. Buckingham’s 
sophistry, in representing his remarks on Dr. Bryce’s appointment to be clerk to the com- 
mittee of stationery, as the single cause of his expulsion from India. The whole tenor of 
his conduct and avowed principles, and the repeated warnings he’ has received of the coti- 
secjuence.s of pcrsevt?ring in the same course, must be tj^ken into view in considermg this • 
question. Wilh regard to the appointment of Dr. Bryce, the Governor-general, with 
whom it originated, and who is solely responsible for the measure, desires to state, that he 
did not resolve on proposing it till he had satisfied his own judgment that it might be heffl 

hy Dr. Bryce without any derogation from his sacred functions, and tliat it wa's free from 
any well-founded objection, ailtl lie lias ill no respect changt.*cl his opinion. However this 
may be, the merits of the question as referring to Mr. Buckingham are not at all aflected, 
since it was not for him to condeinu in gross terms, and ascribe to impure motives, an 
appointment deliberately made by the highest authority. 

5. To put an end to a practice fraught with such mischievous consequences, it has 
ap[)oared to us a measure of indispensable duty, to take the step now reported. No course 
was indeed left to us, but to allow him to proceed in the unrestrained prosecution of his 
plans, or to remove him from the country, since his offences were of a character that could 
not easily be marked by the means of legal proceedings in a court of justice, tliongh in 
their consequences infinitely more mischievous than many for which such a remedy ought 
to be resorted to. They are indeed, in our judgment, precisely of that class of oflences 
against which it was one of the primary objects of ilie Legislature to protect the govern- 
ments of India, by furnishing it witli the powers conferred by the law under which we are 
now acting, 

(). Ill Older to aflord Mr. Buckingham time for the adjustment of liis affairs, we have 
fixed the i/jtli of April next, as the date beyond which his residence in India will not be 
jiermitled. In fixing that period we were naturally influenced, in some degree, by the tenor 
of the provision of the Act having reference to eventual legal proceedings against persons 
ill the condition of Mr. Buckingliain, and also by a desire to inflict no iinnecessarv hard- 
ships upon the offender, how little soever deserving of consideration. We have reason to 
regret our having been swayed by these or any other motives to show him any indulgence, 
as lie appears, from the tenor of his subsequent’’^ publications, determined to avail himself * i- c. Papers of the 
of the remaining period of his residence for the purpose of insulting and defying the i4ih 'md 1 ol 
Government. Copies of those publications are enclosed. WeJiave under considewition, in F^?haiary. 
conmiunication with the advocate-general, the course of proce^liiijf which it may be proper 
to pursue under tliesc circumstances ; but we arc apprehensive that the early dispatcli of 
the Marchioness of Ely may jirevent our announcing to you by that conveyance the result 
of our deliberations. Your Honourable Court will observe also that Mr. Buckingham sig- 
nifies his intention of placing the conduct of his paper, during what he terms his temporary 
absence, iri hands which are not tangible except by the process of law. Some such expe- 
dient was to have been expected. We do not apprehend much inconvenience from the 
execution of this threat ; and wc shall immediately proceed to the adoption of such inea- 
fiures as may be calculated to meet the case. 

7. The time to which we are limited does not admit of our entering more fully into this 
quesiion at the present moment, but we shall at an early period make a further communi- 
cation to your Honourable Court. It is unnecessary to press on your attention the deep 
importance of the subject. Mr. Buckingham has now more openly than ever arrayed him- 
self and his cause in direct opposition to the Government of this country, and Ima declared 
his intention of endeavouring to efl’ect the repeal of these laws with which the Legislature 
has thought fit to arm the local government of India for the public good. We entertain 
no apprehension of his success, whatever clamour he may succeed in exciting for a time 
among the ignorant and ill-affected, and we commit the cause confidently to the wisdom 
and judgment of your Honourable Court. It will be our duty to employ the means which 
, the law has given us, to protect the local interests under our charge from the evils result- 
ing from an unrestrained press in India, conducted on the principles professed and acted 
on by Mr. Buckingham and his abettqrs. and we rely on the support of the authorities at 
home, to which alone we are responsible. A 

Wc have, ike. 

j , 

Fort William, \ , (signed) Adam. 

1 Bebruary 1 823. J Edward Paget. 

John Eendatl. 

J. II. Haringlon. 
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TO the Honourable the Court of Directors for Afiairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of Englami trading to the East Indies, 

Honourable Sire, 

In our despatch of the 15th instant, we had the honour to report the measure we had 
adopted with regard to Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal, and we now 
proceed to sulunit a statement of our further proceedings and intentions in that case. Wq 
beg however, in the fiist place, to call the attention of your Honourable Court to the 
enclosed copy of a minute recorded by Mr, Harington, from whieli you will perceive that 
a ciireful and deliberate perusal and consideration of the former proceedings of Govern- 
ment relative to Mr. Buckinoham, has induced him fully to concur in the resolution passed 

on the i Jtii instant, to which hc had picviuuijly '^ivcii d qualified assent only. The copy 

of a fiiVther minute recorded by the Govcnmr-gcneral is also enclosed. 

‘2, In our despatch above referred to, we stated that Mr. Buckingham had abused the 
yidulgcncc given to him of a period of two months to prepare for his departure, by publish- 
ing some vi(dent and indecent articles in his paper, and that we had und(?r consideration 
the measures which it might be propcjr to adopt to prevent a contiiiiiunce of that line of 
conduct. We ‘accordingly directed a communication to bo made to the advocate-general, 
in the terms of tlie letter of which a copy is enclosed. It was with much concern and dis- 
appointrni nt that we learned from Mr. Spankie*s reply, a copy of which is enclosed, that 
the (lovcrnment does not, in his opinion, possess under the Act of Parliament any pow'ei 
of annulling Mr. Buckiiiirham’s licence, and removing him from the country at an earlier 
period than that fi^icd in the original order, namely, the 15th of April next. Tliat time 
was hxed in communication with the advocate-general, under a construction of the Act, 
according to which, the period of two months, within which legal proceedings against an 
individual fpund in the country after the annulment of his licence are inhibited, was held 
10 apply ecjually to the removal of the party from the country. That construction is how- 
ever now given uj), and there is no doubt tliat we were competent to annul the licence, 
from the very day on which notice was given. Still Mr. Spankie is of opinion, that having 
once declared tJie date on which the licence was to become void, it cannot now l)e altered, 
even though a nmv and substantial offence be committed snbsefiiH?nt to that for which the 
original forfeiture, was declared. We confess that we cannot concur in this construction; 
but as we sliould not be justified, except in circumstances threatening great and imminent 
political danger, in acting against the deliberate opinion of the advocate-general on a ques- 
tion of law, we hud no option but to consider such other means as remained in our power 
of coercing the conductors of the Calcutta Journal into a line of conduct compatible with 
their duty to Government, and the maintenance of just and lawful authority. It is obvious 
however, that, while we are without the power of removing Mr. Buckiiigham from India, 
any measnrc?s directed to the former object would, in the event of bis protracting his stay 
till the date assigned, Involve us in a personal contest with him during the remaindt r of his 
residence here, which in the disadvantageous circumstances under which we are placed by 
the above construction of tftc Act, it is extremely desirable to avoid. It is further, in om 
judgrnciit, expedient to keep distinct the question referring to Mr. Buckingham's individuo .1 
ofl’ences and the matter immediately arising out of it, from the general measures to be taken 
for suppressing the licentiousness of the press in the hands of Indi-a-horii or other editors, 
who canmu be summarily removed, and to suspend any measures for the latter purpose 
until the proceeding directed against Mr. Buckingham personally shall be completed, by 
his actual removal from India. Mr. Buckingham is luiderstpod to have made arrangements 
for returning to Kngland in a ship which will leave the river in a few days, and under the 
circumstances slated, it is obviously undesirable to take any measure which might prevent 
his carrving this intention into effect. 

3. It is painful to us to incur any delay, how^ever short, in the adoption of measures for 
prevemtiiig the circulation of the scurrilous abuse against the Government, and the 
Gouernor-general personally, with which the Calcutta Journal has teemed since the pro- 
mulgation of the order regarding Mr. Buckingham; but on a cool and dispassionate 
balance of tlie comparative evils, we have determined to submit to the latter, in the expec- 
tation that it will enable us more effectually to strike a decisive blow at the system. Did 
we not contemplate such a result, we should view with serious alarm the consequences of 
such publications going on unchecked ; but with that prospect in view, we trust that the 
momentary ill effects of them will ultimately be overcome by the final suppression of the 
mischief. 

4. We deem it proper to submit to your Honourable Court a copy of Mr. Buckinghaift’s 
reply to our secretary’s letter of the 12th instant, and copies of the Calcutta Journal from 
the 17th instant to the latest date, including a^jparate publication in Mr. Buckingham's 
own name. The perusal of these papers will show your Ih. nourable Court, and every ira- 
parliaU and reflecting person under whose inspection they may come, the spirit in which 
an unrestricted press in India is likely to be conducted, and will, we feel satisfied, induce 
your Honourable Court to take measures for obtaining a legislative enactment for^fving 
the local governmfent the power of restraining it. We have already submitted to you the 
exf>ediency of obtaining a licensing Act. Such an Act, we respectfully submit, ought to 
authorize the summary imposition and enforcement of heavy fines, to be repeated for^ each 
oftence, or thfe actual suppression by force of a printing establishment offending against 
the^regulaiions, and the seizure and confiscation ot the materials of trade. 
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r,. It reniiiina for us to stfte to your Hoiioiirablo Court the measures we liavo in view 
for maintaining a control over the Calcutta Journal, and other jiapers, conducted bv 
persons not being British-born subjects, who may simHaiiy bfl’end,. 

(). Within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court our powers are necessarily limited by 
the actual provisions of the law ; but we are encouraged to hopo^ after consulting tlie 
advocate-general, and other legal huthorities, that the concurrence of the Supreme Ojurt 
may be obtained to a bye-law empowering Government to license printing oftices;vvithiu 
the town, and to punish by fine any violations of the rules which may be laid down. If 
this can be cftecteu, we shall be able to keep the evil in clieck, till we shall bo clothed 
with the more ample and eflicieiit powers, which wo trust, through tlie intervemion of your 
Honourable Court, will be granted to us by the wisdom of Parliament; the n6x:es#ny forms 
of proceedings recpjiircd by the law will prevent ibis laeaiiure from coming into innnecliutc 

activity, and earlier bleps will probably be necessary Tor preventing tlie circuldtion of tlie 

paper throughout the provinces, and to the other presidencies where tlie principal pro- 

S iortiou of the subscribers reside, and where the doctrines disseminated by the Calcutta 
burnal are most likely to be mischievous. 

7. By interdicting the transmission of the Calcutta Journal by dawk, and taking suitnbife ||| 
precautions to prevent any evasion of our orders, we feel confident that wc shall succeed 
in confining its circulation beyond Calcutta within very narrow limits, and we shall be pre- 
pared to take this step, after due warning to the editor, if the paper be not conducted 
according to the spirit of the regulation prescribed by the Goveinor-general in Council. 
No just or well founded objection can be afforded to this measure, for it cannot reasonably 
be expected that Government shall lend the aid of its own cslablislimenls to circulate 
a papt r published in defiance of its regulations, and conducted on principles directly sub- 
versive of its authority. We can have no wish, however, to continue the operation of this 
interdict beyond the period of absolute necessity ; and if satisfactory assuram e is airorded 
of the intention of the editor and proprietors to conduct the paper accoi ding to those prin- 
ciples of regularity and public decorum which we have a right to demand, we sllall willingly 
re-ad mi t it to the same privilege as the other public papeus. 

8. Wc have very few genera! observations to make on the subject of this letter, which 
will not readily siiggest themselves to your llonourable Court. The important con- 
8fcr|ucuces of your decision (0 the future interests of this empire need not bo insisted on. 
We cannot permit ourselverf to doubt your confirmation of our procedure, and your [>ro- 
hibitioii of Mr. Buckingham’s return to this country; and wef entertain a confident hope 
that the specimens now laid before you, of wluit may be expected from the operations of 
•a free press in India, will lead to a serious considorutioi:. of the question, and terminate in 
the grant of sviitable powers for restraining the press, whether conducted by natives of the 
United Kingdom, or any olh(?r class of persons in this country. 

9. With regard to the particular act of removing Mr. Buckingham from India, we may be 
permitted to repeat, that it has not been occasioned by one or two acts of contumacy, but 
has been forceci upon us, after long forbearance, by his systematic disregard of the regula- 
lallons of Government, and open defiance of its orders. It was quite evident that he was 
resolved to bring the matter to issue, and that further toleration would have been a virtual 
ackiiovvledgnient of ilie inability of Government to curb him. He has artfully endeavoured 
to make it appear, that the punishment was applied for the single publication of the 8tJi 
of February ; but that perversion of the truth admits of easy exposure by a simple refer- 
ence to Tacts. If the policy of the measure be questioned, as being calculated to take 
the conduct of the press out of the hands of Europeans, over wboin the Government 
has a control, and to place it in those of India-born persons and others, who cannot be 
summarily dealt with, vve beg leave to olfer the following remarks. Mr. Buckingham has 
unifomily maintained of late (though he did not at first venture to do so) tile right of 
EngUshmen in tins country, as well as others, to print and publish what they please, and lias 
protested against the exercise of the power of transmission applied to offences committed 
through the press, as an abuse of a power given by the law for other and distinct jiur- 

[ loses. While an European was left at liberty to act without restraint, and used it wmi so 
ittle discretion and forbearance as Mr. Buckingham, his superior responsibiliiy was a* ere 
nullity, and the transfer of the business from a person not held to his responsibility, to 
one supposed to be actually irresponsible, is more a change in appearance than in reality. 
In fact, however, there arc means, though not so effectual, of controlling the press by 
whoinsCever conducted, so far at least as to prevent the general circulation in the interior, 
and possibly within the limits of Calcutta; audio those means the Government can and will 
resort, when the circumstances of the case require it. It is to be remembered also, that the ^ 
Piersons possessing a proprietary right in the paper in question are mostly Europeans, and ^ 
are all equally responsible with their hired editor for wnatever may appear in tlie paper in 
contravention of the regulations. All these circumsiances combinea will always enable 
Government to exercise a certain control over it, though not by any means in a degree 
to supply the want of those powers which we have applied to your Honourable Court to 
endeavour to obtain from the Legislature, and which alone can enable us at all times to act 
with dignity, promptitude and effect. • * 

We have, &c. 

Fort William, 1 (signed) J. Adam, 

28 February 1823./ Edward Paget. 

* John FendalL 

J. 11 . llarhigiot^ 

S 4 , 
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APPENDIX TO R^l’ORT FROM 

♦ 

Guneuai. Department. 

TO the Honourable the Court of Direclors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

Honourable Sirs, • 

1. continuiliion oftlit: subject of our ilespatches from this Department, of the 15th 
and *28th of February last, wc have now the honour to report our further proceedings con- 
nected with tlie removid from this country of Mr. Buckingham, the late editor of the Cal- 
cutta Jou|^al,^ind with tlio measures which we have pursued wutli a view to maintain a due 
control over the newspa|iers and other periodical piiblir.ntions of this presidency* 

I’hc accompanying extract from our proceedings of the 16th instant contains all the 
documents and correspondence on those subjects which have been recorded since the 
despatch of our letter of tlie 28th February Jvxst. 

2. Mr. I 5 uckingham jjiocoeded to Faiglaiid as a passenger on board the Sir Edward 
^ligel, Captain Geary, whose ship left the pilot on the 7th ultimo. 

^ 3. Previously to his departure, Mr. Buckingham availed himself of the provisions con- 
tained in the 5th section of the Act of the 21 Geo^ 3, c. 65, to file in the Supreme Court an 
sifiidavit, setting forth tlie injury sustained by h.im in consequence of the rccal of his 
licence, and of his removal from India by order of Government, and iiotifying liis intention 
to prosecute lus remedy at law against the Governor-general, in some competent oourt in 
Great Britain. With this afKdavit was tiled a petition, praying that auihtuiticated copies 
of the order cancelling his licence, and of all cones poruUmce connected with the subject, 
might be (djtained from Government by order of the Supreme Court. 

4. Mr. Buckingham having cxf'cuted a bond, and furnished security for effeciually pro- >> 
socuting his complaint in England, an order was granted by the Supreme Court, requiring 
the production of authenticated copies of the resolution passed by the Govenior-general 
ill Council, depriving Mr. Buckingham of his licence, 'fhe requisition was of course 
complied with, and an authenticated extract of our proceedings of the 20tii February last 
was furiiisbed to the attorney to the Honourable Company for the purpose of its being 
delivered into the Supreme Court. 

5. We conceive that Mr. Buckingham has had no other object in this proceeding than 
that of attempting to weaken the authority of the Government, and that he has no serious 
intentions of commencing any prosecution in England against the Governor-geiu lal for 
an act strictly legal in itself, and rendered indispensably necessary by Mr. Buckingliam's 
own continued misconduct* 

G. 'fhe Governor-general has not thought it necessary to take any measures to meet such 
a prosecution ; and we sha!^ only further observe on this subject, that if the prosecution 
should not be institiiteji and effectually proceeded in vvithin the period specified, it seems 
highly desirable that measures should be taken to enforce tlie penalty of the bond exe- 
cuted by Mr. Buckingham. In the opposite event, we presume that your Honourable 
Court will, if our proceedings should be honoured with your approbation, give the neces- 
sary directions to your law officers to defend the suit. 


V. 

COPIES of all CoRRESPON DF.NCK wliicli has passed between Mr. Buckingham and 
the Court of Dirf.ctors of the Kast India Company, or the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, relative to his Case. 


To Joseph Dart, Esq, 

•ir, London, 3d September 1823. * 

Yjou will confer a favour on mo by causing the accompanying letter to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors to the liast India Company to be laid before them vS^ith as little 
delay as practicable, and by doing me the honour to communicate to me, as speedily as 
may be convenient, the Honourable Court’s reply. 

I remain. Sir, 

No. 1 1, Cornwall Terrace, \ Your obedient servant, 

RcgeiiFs Park. j (signed) J. 6'. Buckingham. 


To the Honourable the Court of Direc^rs of the East India Company, , » 

Honourable Sirs, London, 3d September 1893. 

I WAS unwilling to intrude myself on the notice of your Honourable Court until sufffbient 
time should have elapsed for all its iffembers, collectively and individually, to become 
acquainted with the particulars of the alleged offence for which my licence to reside inllndia 
was annulled by Mr, Adam, the acting Governor-general, in Februara last. As I have 
reason to believe, however, that the period is now arrived when your H^qurable Court is 
ill full possession of the merits of the case, 1 think it proper to dddress ydii without further 
delay on the subject. 

My 
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My ground of coniplaii4||^f tli%t l. j^n been inaditf to. puffer a most grievous punishment 
for a veiv slight offence;: and thi^li^;^nishmen|ftd'm^ have already produced 

to nw amin in that coiwti^ iaaih|^»lthpiip^fficieni|vt|i».e^ with what might be due to 

the multlai'd to mychldge.''^:-^- ■ 

My request is, that your Honourable 06 iiM.%^ take tlusi'^caie into your earliest consi* 
deration, and grant mo a licence to return to India, there to pnifpue my. laarful occupation, 
as editor of the <^cot^ Jpimial, without being again Uab^ to l^isbinent ftoUi the country 
at the mete will, dnd ^jenture. of the Goveh^r-general in Cbtthcd>, but gUi^^ in toe 
safety of my futue reStdenee in India, Bubftot only to" tim lawp as ia^iunistar^ in the 
Supreme Court of Jodicature established in Bengal for dto dxpraia purpoto^t^ 
to the British inhabitants of tbat presidency the free eiybyment of tonir 

IdiavetheltoUow to be, Honotoidilu S^^^ «: . 

11, Cornwall Terrace,! Your mqpt obadiant hutoM* 

Regent’s Park. J (signud) ' JL$. Budiu^i^m. 

' -** ■■■ I ■■ .1 ,, , ■. 

.... ■ ■ 

To James Silk Buckingham, E&q. 

Sir, East India House, the 17th September i8a^. 

i HAVE laid before the Court of directors of the East India Company your letter ofthc 

3(1 instant, requesting a licence to return to and reside in India, and I ainiDoianiandeil to 

acquaint you that toe Court do not think fit to comply with your request. 

I am. Sir, &e. 

(signed) J. Dart, Secretary, 


To Joseph Darti Esq., See., See., East India House. 

Sir, London, pi St December 1823. 

II AVI NO mislaid the reply of the Coirrt of Directors to my application for leave to pro- 
ceed to India, I beg to request the favour of your furnishing me with*a duplicate or copy, 
which will much oblige, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(signed) J. N Buckingham. 


To James Silk Buckingham, Esq. ^ 

» 

Sir, East India House, the 24th December 1S23. 

1 HAVE laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company your letter of the 
21st instant, and in compliance #!th the request therei^ontainea, 1 have received their 
directions to transmit to you a copy of the letter whiCn was addressed to you on the 
1 7to September last. ’ . 

I am, Sir, Sic., 

(signed) J. Dart, Secretary. 


To Joseph Dart, Esq., Sic. Sic. 

Sir, London, 3d August 1824. 

I sHALi. esteem it as a great favour if you will have the kindness to liw before the 
Honourable the Court of Directory of the East India Company, at the earliest pqssibie 
opportunity, the accompanying letter to their address, marked witotbe letter (A.), "i^.the 
papers accompanying it in a separate packet, marked (B.), for their immediate coniidbra> 
tion. eThe additions favour of as early a reply as may be compuBblUarith tbu pretoutoof 
other public business will also much oblige. 

Sir, your most obedient bumbfe servant, ' 

11, Cornwall Terrace,! J, S< &tekit^ham. 

Regent^s Park. } 


To the HonourabfiHM the Ea«i India CoUipai^. 

Honourable Sirs, London, sd' August* 1824. 

Jt having been publicly idtl^atoj to the proptietoA of Slit Ih by the ehiir- 

man bf your Honourable Couit/toai frequently repoited dtidUsaions are productito: fif great 
inconvenience to the public buetuess of toe Coiij^y, Jw^ich s^h discuss to 

interrupt; and having myself alto oluwrved with some rUgret that the specific questions 
brought before the Court «n such occusions are frequeflUy lost iight bf by speakers, who 
either do not perceive or will not dblifine themselves to the essence of the matter in debate. 
o.r,4. h Phave 
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I have come to Qih tei^lptibi^^f myself once^iiibrlfco yoaf Hotieunible Court 

by Above aHoaha to, but ffioie ^rtieolariy to lay 

before of a faithfW sl&ltwwitti^^ present eondition^ 

and to of my claiift for redress, in so distinct and tininOuttibered a manner 

as jpayir to c^me tb a speedy add final deeiston thereom 

as stated'iii the petitibfi presented to the House of Comiiiioneon my 
belpslf sessioii of Pdffiamrat (a printed eopy of which to 

td be correct; latipd the pti>duction of the papei^ moved^ 
byj^ Hbn.^^ Kinnaffd^ fh the Court of Proprietors, on the pth ultimo, being opposed 

on tSb pl^ those Who WerO hostite to the motion admitted the facts on which it 

was grounded^ it must be tmhecessaty f<^ the to recapitulate them here. 1 shall 
content myself, tltorefore» with advetting to the striking cb&nges which have taken place 
since I had the honoiir of addfesi^g to you my first letter on the 3d of September 1823. 

At that period^ the only imury of which I had to complain was, the being transported,, 
without trial, from my friends, Connexions and lawful pursuits in India, without raving 
broken any of the laws of England, i^ithont having infringed any local regulation having 
th^ force of law in the territories subject to the jurisdiction of the Honoiwble East India 
Coiupan3% and without even a breach of those prirate rules issued for the guidance of the 
press in India, which all parties now admit not to have been law, and which were accord- 
ingly made law after t had beeft phtiished for an alleged infringement of them. My only 
demapd then was to be pefihrtied to return to that property CncT those pursuits from which 
I had been so suddenly and uhexpectedly banished, in order that I might repair as well as 
I could the losses and injuries I had sustained. 

At the period of my removal from India, the Calcutta Journal produced under my super- 
intendence a profit of about 600 /. sterling per month, besides allowing to me, as editor, 
a salary of more than 100/. per month, and a house worth 50/. per mouth as a residence. 
Three-fourthg of the property of that paper were my own, the other fourth having been 
disposed of in shares to gentlemen in the civil ana military service of the Honourable 
Company, merchants, bankers, &c.^ for which fourth I actually received the sum of 
100,000 rupees, or 10,000/. sterling (at the then rate of exchange), the whole property 
being estimated to be justly worth four lakhs of rupees, or 40,000 /. sterling ; yielding even 
then a large interest, and being capable of still further improvement. The half of the sunr 
for which this fourtl^f my paper was sold, namely, 5,000 /., I brought with me to England 
for such uses as I might require to make of it here, leaving the remaining 5,000/. in India, 
in the full and contidenit hope that 1 should be permitted to return. The sum brought home 
by me has been entirely consumed in expenses arising purely out of my banishment IVoiu 
India, leaving me only the 5,000/., since drawn from that country, which I can now call 
my own. Still, however, as the Calcutta Journal, even after my departure from Bengal, 
continued to yield a pjgfit of 400/. per month, arid could never, as long as it continued to 
exist, have fallen belol^oo/., 1 considered the necessary expenditure, and 1 may say total 
Joss of the sum brought with me from India, as of less" importance than 1 now do, since 
1 then, thought that 1 might safely count on the permanent receipt of 2.odo /. a year at least 
from my propeity there,* property which I, and ail else who held shares in it, regarded as 
secure as land, houses, or the Government funds, subject 9 nly to those fluctuations in value 
which are common to all other jrinds of property, but as safe as any of these from entire 
and total demolition, no power to effect this being in existence when we embarked in its 
purchase, nor until some time after 1 had been removed from its superintendence. 

I shall say nothing of what ought to have been the duty of Mr. Adam when he succeeded 
to the temporary exercise of supreme rule, on the resignation of Lord Hastings, as all 
parties both in England and in India admit that it would have been more just, as well as 
more humane, if he had issued some orders, or intimated his determination as to the course 
which he intended to pursue towards the press, before be ventured, without warning, admo- 
nition or advice, to strike a death-blow on un individual who had laboured as hard, and 
meant as well, as he himself could have done in the conduct which he had hitherto pur- 
sued. It is difficult to recki to your recollection the simple fact, that Mr. Adam issued 
a decree to deprive me of my licence, and commanded me to depart from India, for ventiuing 
to remark on the impropriety of an«appointinent which gg pen out of every too in India 
thought a highly improper one ; which all men in England, not excepting, t believe, 
a single member of your Honourable Court, or its warmest adv^cat^s, have condemned,, 
and of which you have shown your own entire disapprobation by sending out immediate 
orders to eancel it without delay. 

I shall not dwell on the great pecuniary loss which must be sustained by the sudden 
breaking up of a large private establishment like that Which I bad formed in India foe 
the reception of my family, nor of the still greater loss which^must have accrued from the 
cessation of a superintoxidence over my public bustoess, whichxould not be replaced in that 
country : tbitok ttre sUifl 5 diently obvious. The latie^ .evil wai^ m some degree, lessened by 
the capacity and tfoat-wofCh of Mr. Arnot, in whom I was enabled to vest the actual 
stowardship of ibe As iff however^ 1 had not been sufficiently injured by what 

had been^lready donlfto myself, Mr. Arnot was also bknisbed, not for an act' of his own, 
but for the deed of ai>ollier,| bfCQ-use the actuaroffender, Mr. Sandys, could not be so*8um- 
marily dealt with ; tlidibhicf secretary even admitting this under his own hand and seal. 
Mr. Arnot’s banishment was attended with ffie most serious consequences to the proper 
management of my pecuutary affairs, >raich he alone had hithertoiconducted a but in addn 
tion/o this, his embarrassed circumsianc^s obliged him to draw from my funds in India 

a sufficient 
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a sufficient sum to^pay his pilfeage and other expenses of the^ootfit and voyage to England ; 
and iiie unhappy sequel of liis beiag^bumt out of the Fame;; thrown -^r5i ^|f4r| 
and pennilesB^ on the shores of J)eiuM>olen^ completes (he picture of \his misery » lie jffili 
no doubt tell his own tale when he arriv^ : I therefore confine myself In this plaoo to the 
statement of my losses arising from the measures pursued toumds huu. 

Stilly howevgr^ the great bulk of the property invested in the Cslcut^ Journal was coii<> 
sidered to be secure from spoliation^ The Chief Justice* Sir Fn^neis 2k|iumaght{|m« in regie* 
terfng the licensing regulation in the Supreme Court of ^ngak:udmitt«^^^^ t^ of 

securing the stability of the propertf^ by saying, If sny one euteyrtainedi i^ apprehension 
that bis property in the Calcutta Journal would be destroyed by the Qo infusing 

it a licence, he would assure him that it should be graiiteO;, nor would-he register the regu- 
lation if he tlioiigbt it would affect the security of^^^that property," 0^ occ^ipn of 
Mr. Arnot being banished, because Mr, Sandys coidd not, the sacredness of the property 
was again admitted by the chief secretary saying, Mr. Sandys cannot be subjected to 
any direct mark of the displeasure of Government, suitable to the occasion and to the 
nature of the offence, which would not equally itifiure tke mteresis of the sharers in the pro^ 
pertif ; " this being an evident acknowledgment that it was the duty, as well as then tl)e 
wish* of the Government to hold that property sacred, whatever measures might be neceih 
sary to punish those who made an improper use of it. 

What was the result ? Mr. Sandys republished in the Oalcutta Journal an English pam- 
phlet written by Colonel Stanhope* containing a sketch of the history aiid infiuenco of the 
India press* the work being issued section by section, the Government looking quietly on 
during its progressive publication, and thereby tacitly pneobraging its completion. The 
John Bull newspaper entered warmly into the discussion of the merits and defects of this 
pamphlet ; and if a discussionl^f this subject were really a breach of the rc'^ulation Qvhich* 
liowever* does not appear), it would have been at least as much a breach when one 

paper as by another. The Government, however, some time after the last section of the 
republi^ied pamphlet had appeared* and the discussions of the rival papers «were nearly 
at an end* suppressed the CaV.utta journal entirely* and permitted the John Bull stilt to 
continue* unmolested and even unreproved. * . • 

It must be quite unnecessary for me to point out to your Honorable Court the obvious 
fact, that /il^rrtrv/ property ought to be, and indeed is* in every .cOTntry except India* ub 
sacred and secure as property of any other description. In the instance above detailed^ 
however* the violation oFtliis property reduced me from the certain receipt for many years, 
and probable receipt for life, of «,ooo/. sterling per annum to absolutely nothing ! Sup- 
posing Mr. Sandys to have done wrong in republishing Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet 
(which 1 am far from admitting)* can it be just that 1, in England, should be utterly ruined, 
and my co-proprietors in India be also subjected to a total Toss of their portion of the con- 
cern because of this ? If the principal proprietor of the Times were to quit London for Paris, 
and its editor for Brighton* und even the most indiscreet individuailwere left in charge of 
the paper till their return, what would be said of the total brenking up of that productive 
property and the ruin of its proprietors, for any indiscretions of another? Coulil not the 
acting editor of the Calcutta Journal, whoever he was, have been tried* fined, imprisoned, 
or e^n removed from his post, if necessary, and the property still suffered to be used* under 
a censor or such other preventive checks as might nave still rendered it productive and 
harmless* if it could no loiioer be free aud useful ? The absent proprietors were in no degree 
parties to that act; and though fairly responsible for all legally adjudged damages for con- 
victed libels, yet they could not be considered deserving of ruin for an act neither against 
law nor justice, neither having their concurrence nor their aid. It may be truly said, tliere- 
fore, that my banishment from India* for roinarks since proved to be just, and Mr. Arnot’s 
banishment for the writings of another, unreasonable and inconsistent as both these were, 
are nothing in cruelty and enormity to the complete ruin of myself in Engiahd* and the 
injury of loo co-proprictors in India* for an act with which neither of us bad the least to 
do in any sense or shape whatever. / 

The first consequence of this suppression was, that the subscribers to the Calcutta 
Journal, which it had taken five years of bard labour to collect* were in a moment dis- 
persed* and thrown* without the slightest consideration for the transfer* on other papers ; one 
of which* the Bengal Hurkarft (a copy of which accompanies this), boasted in its own 
columns shortly afterwards, that in consequence of the suppression oflhe Calcutta Journal, 
its subscribers had been quadrupled* or in other words/ that the clear profit of 4,000 L e year, 
which rightfully belonged to the proprietors of one paper, had been by a stroke of Uie pen 
transferred to the proprietors of another paper, without the slightestconsid'emtion for (heebange 
thus affected. Tne Indian Government even appeared so sensible of this injury, after it had 
been inflicted and was past remedy* that it soon consented to renew the licence for its revival, 
on a pledge being given that^b future (^itor should be an officer in their own service, an 
arrangement which might have saved the rWn of the property a, tleast, if it had been made before. 
Even this promised renewal, however* though great additional expense was incurred to pre- 
pare for it, never took place; and afler a series of broken pledges and disappointed ho|;«s, with 
the, recital of which I slmlt, not npw trouble your Iwnourable CcAirt, it was at last de- 
termined by the government of Bengal* that so long as I had any property whatej^er in tlxe 
Calcutta Journal, or was likely to derive any profit or benefit from i^^ontmuance* it should 
never be permitted to be revived or carried on. Much as I had slipslred from the cruelty 
of men in power in the I was certainly sceptical as to this point when the appalling, 

information first reached me in England ; butjhe fact, unhappily for me, is placed beyond 
0.54. , * ali 


Judgment of Sir 
F. Macnaghten 
in the Supreme 
Court of Bengal, 
delivered \iarch 
3». 

I^tter of W. B. 
Bay Icy, Esc], to 
J. I'iilnier and (j. 
Ballard* diticd 
Sept. 8, 1823. ^ 


BMinal Htirkar.i, 
2 I'el). 1823. 
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all question, having been fomally communicated to me by my agents, Messrs. Alexander 
& Co., of Calcutta, by my ffieiid Mr. John Palmer, and by a number of other respectable 
correspondents in India, all concurring in the same statement, and leaving no doubt of its 
accuracy to the letter.. ^ 

f might ask your Honourable Court to pause here, and review for^a moment the scene 
of ruin and devastation laid befdre you. I might ask you, not as men merely, but as the 
Icaislatbrs^f a great country, whether my Censure of an appointment which you your- 
fH^lves navib since pronounced to be improper, almost indeed at the first moment of your 
hi^tring it named, and which you. have subsequently mnulled because of its impropriety, 
cofUld possibly warrant this determined ruin of ail my hopes; this destruction of what I 
had created for Uie subsistence of my family by the labours of the past ; this blighting of 
all my well-founded prospects of repose and competence for (he future ; whetlier, in short, 
it could be in me a crime deserving impoverishment and degradation, merely to allude to 
that improper union of spiritual arid mercenary views, which you have felt it your duty 
not only to reprove, but to unlink and destroy: but I mast proceed. 

My property, and that of my copartners in this establishment being thus placed under 
the bar of authority, it became necessary for my agents to think of some mode by which 
the wreck of it might be saved from utter destruction, and it has accordingly been hired 
out at a very trifling sum per month, sufficient perhaps to cover the rent of the premises, 
to Dr. Muston, the vei^ individual whom the government in India would not allow to 
carry on the Calcutta Journal on a renewed licence, for the benefit of its lawful and undis- 
puted proprietors, because the profits, if any, would come principally into my hands, but 
whom, nevertheless, they have since permitted to carry on a new paper printed wij.h our 
materials, and containing the same sentiments from the same pen, bn his own account, be- 
cause^he profit*of such an undertaking will come principally into his bands. The cruelty 
and vindictiveness of such a proceeding as this is apparent on the very face of it, and will 

strike every one as without a paralieT; but its partiality and injustice will be still more 

manifest, vAien it is stated, that this new paper is already put forth under th^ title of 
** The Scotsman in the East,” as an avowed imitation of the late Csalcutta Journal, the reason 
assigned for the choice of* the name being the great similarity which existed between this 
last-named paper am^he Scotsman, published in Edinburgh. lit its prospectus (a copy 
of which I enclose) the Calcutta Journal is praised as superior to all its coAempomries ; 
the ** splendid success” of its original editor, who is said Ao have ^‘ .raised the Calcutta 
Journal, as it wer^ at once, to the highest standard of perfection,” is adverted to with 
every appearance of sincerity, and on this fame so haVdIy, and I hope justly, won by my 
long and arduous labours. On these materials, the collection and arrangement of which 
cost five years in time, and an expenditure of more than ao,ooo/. sterling in money, an 
officer in the service of your Honourable Company is permitted, by the favour of your 
servants abroad, to bqjld up a fortune for himself, while I, who am the rightful owner both 
of the literary reputation and the collected materials of this very estublisliment, which he 
is thus licensed to use, am trampled to the dust, and reduced, if not to absolute begaary, 
at least to the necessity of giving up my piesent residence, where I had Settled mysedf as 
soon as I was denied permission to return to India, in the belief that my property abroad 
would have been as much respected as at home ; of descending into a humbler sphcr^thati 
that in which I have for years past been accustomed to move, and of beginning the world 
under the greatest disadvantages a third time, to provide for my young and helpless 
children. 

1 persuade myself that such a series of injuries and indignities combined, as that which 
1 shall now briefly recapitulate, cannot go unredressed. 

By the conduct of Sir Evan Nepean, your late Governor of Bombay, who removed me 
from the command of a China ship, at\he very moment that he confessed he had no fault 
to find with me beyond my not having a licence, but that, on the contrary, he honoured 
my character, and thought favourably of my pursuits, I lost an opportunity of making at 
least 1 0,000 Z. in the voyages which the same ship subsequently performed. By the loss of 
time, maintenance of my family at home, shipwreck in the Red Sea, expenses in India, and 
other events connected with my endeavours to bring about a commercial intercourse be- 
tween Bombay and Suez, in which I employed myself till my licence was procured, I be- 
came nearly 10,000/. in debt. By my declining to go oira slave voyage to Madagascar 
from Bengal, and consequently resigning the command of the same ship from which Sir 
Evati Nepean had removed me, butwhich the owners reserved for my subsequent command, 
when my licence was obtained, :! was thrown on the stream, about g,ooo/. in debt, and 
actually without the means of subsistence. By the kind suggestions and kindeiaaid of 
Mr* John Palmer, and other friendfs in Bengal, who thought highly of my qualificatiops 
for the task, I was furnished with a loan of 30,000 rupee^for the establishment of the 
Calcutta Journal, out of the profits of which ( ^idually meved myself from these dis- 
tress^, paid all Illy debts in England and India, jpt from 3,000/v to 4,000 /. a year into the 
Compthy's treasury by payments of postage on my paper, created wholly by its extensive 
circulation, besides employing advantageously upwards Of 100 'persons on Hs establish^ 
ment and supporting many iudustVious families in Bengal. tne unjust conBtructiqji of 
a contract witn the postmaster-general in India, I was an actual loser of money CO the 
amount of i,000/., aQ|Lwas cut ofi* from a prospective gain of 10,000/. at least, from the 
mere operation of thll^onti*act alone. By Ihe various prosecutions instituted against me 
by the Government' ahd secretaries in Bengal, I was a loser ofe more than 2,000/. in costs 
and charges of various descriptions, though, never once convicted of libel or other offence. 

• By 
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By «iy Mdden banisshment from India, the breaking up of my private establishment, which 
1 had just completed lor the reception of my family, the passage home, forfeited passage- 
money of my children, who, on our arrival in England, wc found just ready to embark for 
sea, and saved only by three days, I was a loser to the amount of 2,000 L more. By the 
banishment of Mr. Arnot, and iny necessary payment of all his expenses (for he was unable 
to do this himself, I was a loser of i,ooo/. at mast ; and lastly, by the suppression of the 
Calcutta Journal, and refusal of a licence to renew it on account of its lawful nroprietofs, 
I have been deprived of a certain income of from 2,000/. to 3,000/. a year, probably for 
life, or reckoning the capital at what it would fairly%kave brought, if sold into other hands 
before it was suppressed, I have been in a moment stripped of 30,000/. sterling at least, 
the fruit of lawful, unwearied, and I hope 1 may say useful, exertions for the good of others 
as Well as of myself, to the accumulation of which no man contributed the smallest portion, 
without his full, entire and even unasked consent. 

Putting the matter therefore on a mc^re footing of money actually taken from me by tlio 
conduct of the Indian Governments from 1816 to 1823, I should have in strict equity a 
better claim for a grant of 60,000/. from their public treasury than many who have received 
that sum, not because any portion had been taken from them, but because they assisted 
when required to take it from others. I am not weak enough however to indulge any such 
chimerical hope, as that sinct justice will ever be done to an indi^dual suflTering undfer the 
undue exercise of power; yet still there is a limit even to injustice, and a sufficient sense 
of right and wrong still left, it is to be hoped, to perceive the policy of giving some slight 
rediess for very flagrant wrongs. That mine are of this description, no impartial man in 
England who has ever yet heard tfieir recital now entertains a doubt, however much the 
parties interested in making light of every grievance, may affect to treat these as unimpor- 
tant. I therefore ask of your Honourable Court, composed as it is of legislators professing 
a desire to administer pure and unbought justice to all, and of men not wholly dead to 

those feelings which enable us to place ourselves in the situatluii of otbere, that wc m»y 

do unto them as we would they should do unto us, to grant me either of the»thrcc modes 
of 'redress here proposed, leaving the choice entirely to yourselves, with a pledge on my 
part to receive as a final adjustment of all my persooM injuries whichever mode of com- 
pensation you may decide on offering to my acceptance. 

First, To grant me permission to return with my family to Bengal in some one of the 
Company’s ships and at the Company's expense, with the orders of your Honourable Court, 
directing ihe Government' of that presidency to issue a licence for the renewal or revival of 
thcCalcutta Journal, with authority to claim from the treasury of Bengal the sum of 30,000 
rupees, the mere amount enibasked in its first establishment, on my consenting to conduct 
it on its original plan, subject to whatever laws may by your Honourable .Court be here 
thought necessary for the press in India, whether fixed prohibitory restrictions, a previous 
censorship, subsequent responsibility, or any other restraint which you may here determine 
to he necessary; provided such restraint be equally imposed upon all, and that the person 
1)0 free from liability to banishment, and the property from violation, at the mere will or 
caprice of the Government without the legal sentence of a court of law. By this mode of 
redress, if permitted to me, though I shall again descend to the very bottom of the ladder, 
1 st^l at least have a chance of working my way to some higher step, and may by this 
means recover a portion, however small, of what I have so unjustly lost. 

Secondly, If my revival of the Calcutta Journal in India be deemed wholly inadmissible, 
and this mode of retrieving my ruined fortunes be denied to me, I still solicit your permis- 
sion to return to Bengal furnished by your Honourable Court with a claim on the treasury 
of that presidency, in behalf of myself and my fellow-proprietors there, for a fair and equi- 
table restitution of our property, as far as the actual value of it, at the period of my removal 
from its superintendence, can be proved, with authority to remain in India for such short 
period as your Honourable Court may deem sufficient for the purpose of winding up the 
accounts of my late concern, of receiving the sums due to me, paying my just debts, and 
making a final settlement with my co-proprietors in that country. By this means, I may 
be enabled to do justice to others, and gather up the scattered remains of our wrecked anil 
ruined property for an equitable division among those to whom it rightly belongs. 

Thirdly, In the event of its being considered dangerous to admit of my revisiting India 
at all, for any purpose whate%r, 1 ask your Honourable Court to grant an order on the 
Company's public treasury in England tor the payment to all the proprietors of the late 
Calcutta Journal, collectively or individually, as may be deemed best, of such fair and just 
compensation as a committee of your own proprietary body may, on evidence produced, 
conceive it equitable to award ; not for the total destruction of all the prospective gains, in 
itself a severe and irremediable evil, but for such positive pecuniary loss as can be proved 
to have Ijeen sustained by them in consequmce or the sudden sup[>rcssion and subsequent 
refusal of a licence to revive**that pap^ur, after they had embarked their capital in it, under 
the full and ^confident assurance toat^hatever new restmints might have been placed on 
the freedom of discussion, the security of every man’s property would at least have been 
respected, and guarded from all arbitrary violation by the protection of the law. * 

J£ither the one or ihe other of the causes indicated* above will be equally acceptable to 
me>%ach of them forming only a nucleus on which to collect my scattered liopes, and each 
involving the necessity of much future labour on my part to regaii^ho prospects of fortune 
which have been suddenly and so cruelly annihilated for mere tiroiiig censure, which the 
decision of your HonouraJ'jle Court has since shown to be in perfect accordance with its 
own deliberate views. Some such means of redress as these here pointed out, appear also 
o. /i4. 3 * 
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to be no less essential to the honour and character of the East India Company to the 
maintenance of that impartial justice which all profess a desire to uphold, 'rhey will be at 
the same lime in strict accordance with the repeated declarations of the Government in 
India and ihe«avowed conviction of your Honourable Court in England^ that no personal 
injury was intended by the suppression of any one particular paper^ while another le^lly 
convicted of libels pronounced by the judges as not to be thought of without horror, as 
well as breaches of rules and regulations without number, is permitted to continue undis* 
turbed/and that no feelings of personal hostility were entertained towards me or my pro* 
perty after my removal from the cou^ry. If if be true that the governing authorities of 
India, at home and abroad, are really anxious to avoid as much as possible the inHiction of 
individual suii’ering, in discharging what they conceive to be their duties for the public 
good, never could there be a more favourable opportunity than this for proving to the world 
tiie sincerity of those professions ; since it is perfectly practicable in the present instance 
to relieve abundantly the private distress unnecessarily created, at the same time that the 
public measures from which this distress has sprung may be rigidly and inflexibly main* 
tained. 

1 beg your Honoumble Court to believe, however, that I do not solicit this redress as 
a flivour or a boon. 1 claim it as a fair and ei|uitable discharge vf wllUt lOJ honUUr| lUy 
conscience, and my reig^on alike assure me is a just and honest debt. Neither would 
1 have it to be understood as a compromise for the abandonment of those itigher rights 
and duties which are inseparable from a devotion to the great interests of mankind. I can 
only say, that I shall be contenC to receive either of the three grants proposed, as a/iis- 
charge in full of all the private and personal injuries and losses that 1 have sustained, 
though it will be seen upon the face of them, that all combined would fall far short of the 
real extent of those evils which they, would only furnish me the means of remedying for 
myself hereafter. If 1 can obtain but this from your Honourable Court, my j>ersQiial 
wrongs will be appeased ; and 1 shall endeavour to pursue my public duties, wherever 
I may be called on to discharge them, in England or in India, without reference to the 
past. But as my expectations are moderate, so are my determinations firm, and not to be 
swayed by every breath that blows. I shall persevere as long as I have power to do so, 
in reiterating my dernaiui of Justice, for 1 ask no more. It therefore remains with youi 
lloiiourable Court, if this mode of appeal by direct memorial to yonr body be more agree- 
able, to give my written statement the early and prompt decision which its importance (to 
me and to my family at least) would seem to deserve; or if public discussions be more 
welcome, to ha prepared to meet the subject again and again, in every way and shape in 
which it can be presented t(> the public mind, till all England, supported by all Indiu, 
become deeply interested, as mankind never fail to do in that which is made by time and 
repetition familiar to their view, and until the world at large shall be impannelled as the 
jury, which sooner or later will pass sentence on the private as well as public considera- 
tions involved in the great question which will shortly be at issue betw^een the people of 
Great Britain of every class and yourselves, as stewards of that vast empire in the East, 
which the Legislature of your country has committed, for other ends than unredressed 
injustice and oppression, to your temporary care. , ^ 

I have the honour to be. Honourable Sirs, • 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. J. S. Buckingham. 

P,S — It is hoped that any imperfections which may appear in the writing of this letter 
will not cause it to be rejected, as 1 have no longer clerks, by whom it might be more 
fairly copied. 


To J. S. Buckingham^ Esq. 

Sir, East India House, la August 1824. 

I AM commanded by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 2d instant, in which, after yarious remarks, j^ou submit for 
the adoption of the Court one of the three following modes of compensation for the injuries 
which you state you have suffered ; viz. 

First, That you be granted peruiission to return with your family to Bengal in some one 
of the Company's ships, and at the Company's expense, and that the Government of that 
presidency be directed to issue a licence for the renewal or revival of the Calcutta Journal, 
and to pay to you the sum of 30,000 rupees, the amount alleged to have been embarked iti 
the first establishment of the journal. ^ ^ 

Secondly, If your revival of the Calcutta Journ^n lodm he deemed wholly inadmissible, 
that the Court grant you permission to, return tO Bengal, furnished with a claim on the 
ireasury^of that presidency, on behalf of yourself and your fellow-proprietors there, for 
a restitution of your property, as fon.as the actual value of it, at the period of your removal 
from its superintendence, can be proved, and with authority to remain in India foruSfleh 
period as the Court deem sufficient for the purpose of enabling you to wind up your 
affairs ; or, ^ • 

Thiidly, That in the event of the Court declining to permit you to revisit India at all, 
they will direct payment in England to all the proprietors of^ the late Calcutta Journal, 
I . collectively 
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collectively or indindually, As may ba deemed best, of such comix usaiion as a committee 
of proprietors of East India stock may on evidence produced conceive it equitable to 
awurcL * 

The Court instruct me to acquaint you, with reference to your request for permission to 
return to India, that they see no reasdn to depart from their decision which wasVom- 
municated to you on the 17th September 18^23, when you preferred an appljcaliou for* 
that purpose. • 

With regard to the other points alluded to in the propositions before-mentioned^ I am 
to stale, that the pecuniary loss and personal inconvenience you represent to have sustained 
are attributame solely to the line of conduct pursued by yem, which induced tlic Bengal 
government to withdraw the permission under which you resided in India. 

The Court of Directors have already expressed their decided approbation of the course 
.'adopted by their Government on tJiat occasion, and the Court of Proprietors have fully 
concurred therein ; and I am to add, that, under a review of all the circumstances of the 
rase, the Court do not consider that eitlier you, or the other parties on whose behalf you 
/lave appealed, have any just claim whatever on the East India Company. 

I am. Sir, 8cc. 

(signed) ./. Daft, Secretary. 


To Joseph Darty Esq., &c. &c. 

Sir, London, 14 August i8;24. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowlediie the receipt of your letter of the i‘2th instant, con- 
veying to me the sentiments of the Honourable the Court o( Directors of the Hast India 
Company, and I have to request the favour of your taking the earliest opportunity to lay 
f>efore them the enclosed letter, in reference to the communication adverted to/ 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

} \, C'ornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. (signed) J. S, Buckinghtim. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, London, 14 August 1824. 

I uEG to acknowledge the receipt of ft letter signed by your secretary, dated the 
I2lh instant, informing me of your refusal to accede to either of the three propositions 
contained in iny letter of the i.st instant. 

With regard to tlie first proposition, asking leave to return to India, as you are pleased 
to meet it with a Bi#^le refusal of my request, I can of course say nothing, except, 
perhaps, that it does not appear clear to me, how the grounds which led to such refusal in 
September 1823, should be deemed Bufficient to justify the same course in August 1824, 
the circumstances of the case having in the iuterval undergone such great and essential 
changes as to make them no longer the same, either in nature or in degree. 

With regard to the second proposition, a claim of compensation for losse.s actually 
sustained, you have been jilcased to instruct your secretary to stale that the pecuniary loss 
and personal inconvenience complained of were attributable solely to the conduct put'siied 
by me while in India, and that, therefore, neither i, nor any of my fellovv-sulf’erers, on 
whose behalf I appeal, can have any just claim whatever on the E;ist India Company. 

I beg respectfully to submit, that in so far as I have been made a sufferer, by being 
banished from the country for acts done bj^ myself, I am content to waive all claim foi* ^ 
remuneration, either for the personal inconvenience or pecuniary loss thereby sustained, * 
however just and equitable 1 may have deemed my right of claiming such remuneration, 
had I been disposed to press it^on the attention of the Legislature ; but if your Honourable 
Court will again refer to my letter of the 1st instant (a niinted copy Af which I enclose for 
more convenient perusal), I feel convinced that you will see the misapprehensions which, 
either in the oriffinal framing of your instructions, or in tlic interpretation of them by your 
secretary, must have prevailed on this subject. 

The pecuniary loss occasioned by my removal from India, the only punishment that has 
been inflicted, or personal iftcouvenience that has arisen, solely from the line of conduct 
pursued by me in that c^n^y, was in itself sufficiently severe, reducing my yearly 
income from nearly 8,000 L to 4,000 from die mere deprivation. of that personal super- 
intendence which I had^hitherto exercis^ over the establishment from which I was thus 
suddenly removed. But every member of your Honourable Court is no doubt fully aware, 
that since my quitting India there has been a total des^uction of'this even then, and still 
val&able property, and that after the income arising from it hud been reduced from 
8,000/. to 4,000/. per annum, for alleged iiidiscretions committed by me, it has since been 
reduced from 4,000/. per annum to absolutely nothing for the alleged indiscretions of others, 
for conduct, in short, which instead of being solely mine, as your secretary has, perhaps 
inadvertently, been instructed to state, is in no degree whatever mine, notvjven receiving 

0,54. .the 
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the most remote participation or countenance from me, and happenings indeed, not only 
without my consent or approbation, but absolutely without my knowledge, or oven my 
su^jicion. 

The republication of Colonel Stanhope's pamphlet in India, which happened long after 
my leaving that country, but before any commuhicatioh could possibly have reached me 
'from Engmnd, and for which the Calimtta Journal was for the first timb stmpressed, was 
solely an act of Mr. Sandy s”. By this first suppression, I was made a loser of about 4,000/. 
per annum, though the act alleged for its suppression was not in the slightest degree an 
act of mine, but solely the act of another. 

The second suppression of the Calcutta Journal, after an expensive establishment had 
been^kept up on the faith of the Governor*generars pledge that its licence should be 
renewed, notwithstanding which, the first impression of the revived paper was prohibited 
from being issued after it was pointed, and the whole edition conseqiiehtiy destroyed, arose 
solely from some alleged indiscretion on the part of Mr. W. P. Muston, an editor ap* 
proved and sanctioned by the Governor-general himself, and an officer in your own 

medical service, bis offence being understood to have arisen from his venturing to make 

an allusion to the unfavourable influence of the late laws for restraining the Indian press, 
and attributing to them the increased difficulty of making a public journal as interesting 
as when the press was free. By this second suppression of the Calcutta Journal, at the 
moment of its revival, I lost a certainty of securing at least 3,000/. per annum of the 4,000/. 
lost by the first suppression, though the act which occasioned this loss was not in the 
slightest degree an act of mine, but solely the act of another. 

By the subsequent promise of the Bengal government to grant a licence for a paper to 
be published at the same press, and in a new name, the keeping up of a large establish- 
ment by my agents to meet this, and the final refusal of the same government to grunt 
a licence to any paper in which I might ha^e a pecuniary interest, or from which I might 
derive any benefit, while they have since actually granted to Mr. W. P. Muston a licence 
to print a paper at my press, with my materials, and at my risk ‘of great pecuniary loss, 
witn a certainty of his sharing largely in whatever profits m^ eventually arise, 1 am 
reduced to worse than nothing, and after having lost all hope of regaining any portion of 
even the 2,000/. a year which this paper might have produced if renewed, not on 
Dr. Mu8ton*s, but my own account, 1 am involved in the risk of being called on for a par- 
ticipation at least in whatever debts this precarious undertaking may accumulate ; though 
so far from this state of things arising solely from any conduct of mine, it is the result of 
certain determinations of the Indian Government on acts and events with which 1 neither 
have nor could have bad anything whatever to do* 

I venture to hope, therefore, that your Honourable Court will not fail to perceive the 
inaccuracy or inadvertence of attributing solely to my conduct, losses which have arisen 
solely from the conduct of others; and willing as 1 am to admit the principle of responsi- 
bility for my own deeds, and therefore to abide the loss of 4,000/. pci* annum, by the 
reduction 4Df my yearly income from 8,000/. to 4,000/. in consequence of my banishment, 
for acts of my own, enormous and unprecedented as that punishment must he allowed by 
every one to be, particularly when inflicted for serving the true interests of your Govern- 
ment abroad, in pointing out abuses which your Honourable Courtlftave since felt it your 
duty to reprove and correct; 1 must still inclulge the persuasion that you cannot intend to 
reject entirely my claim of remuneration for pecuniary losses sustained by me, as a victim 
sutt'ering solely tor the acts of otliers, in whicn I could not by any possibility have had the 
least participation, and that your Honourable Court will accordingly reconsider the subject 
of my appeal, and instruct your secretary to give me an early intimation of your decision 
thereon. 

I remain, Honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. (signed) J. S. Buckingham. 


To J. S, Buckingham, Esq. 

Sir, East India House, 25 August 1824. 

Having laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company your letter, 
remarking on the terms of the reply which I was instructed to transmit to your application 
of the iBt instant, and reciuestiog that the Court will reconsider the subject; 1 am cona- 
manded to acquaint you, that it was on a view of all the circuiq^tances of the case, as well 
since as up to the period of your quitting India, the dec^ion communicated to you 
in that reply was adopted by the Court, and that raey see 110 reason whatever to depart 
therefrom. ^ * 

** ^ I am, Sii*, 8tc. 

(signed) t/. Dart, Secrclaiy^ 
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To Joseph Dart, Esq., &c. 8cc. 

Sir, . . London, i August 1825. 

I HAVE to request that you will do me the favour to la^' before the Uonourable the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, as early as may be practicable, the accom- 
panying letter and printed papers enclosed, and to favour me with their reply as soon as 
any decision may be communicated to you for that purpose. » 


1 1, Cornwall 'l’errace,"l 
Regent’s Park. J 


I have the honour to bo, j|ir. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(signed) J, S. Jiuckiagham. 


To ilie Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, London, 1 August 1825. 

IJv the late decision of His Majesty’s Pirivy Council, the political part of the question 
as to the rights of Englishmen in India to that freedom of speech and discussion which 
is held to he their birthright here, is, for the present at least, set at rest. The civil part of 
the question (if it may so be termed), or that branch of it which relates to the security of 
property, has not yet been brought under their consideration; although few can entertain * 
a doubt but that those who have sanctioned the appointment of Hritisii judges in India for 
the express purpose of protecting the property of British subjects in that country by 
British laws, would determine that such pi^ection of property is as much the right of 
Englishmen in India as in their native land. V^ithbut waiting, however, for the expre.ssion 
of their opinion on this important subject, I shall purs?io the same course in this great, 
question of the security of private property, as I have done in the question of political 
right to the freedom of public discussion. I shall first represent to your Horioiirablo 
Court the nature and extent of the injury I have sustained by the invasion or violation of 
my property in the country ruled by your servants and subject to your control, and then 
state to you fnuikly and explicitly the description and ainouiit of the redress to which I 
consider myself fairly entitled. If my claims are rejected by you (which in this case I can 
hardly anticipate), I shall feel it my duty to carry tliem io the Board of Control, from 
thence, if necessary, to both Houses of Parliament, %nd lastly, to His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, as a question of property only, and totally unconnected with any of those consi- 
derations of danger to the safety of the .State, whiWi no doubt influenced their decision on 
the late appeal against the laws for licensing the press in India. 

Admitting that, by the letter of the statute, Mr. Adam was justified in banishing me 
from India, for anything or nothing, as it .suited his pleasure ; admitting that by the letter 
of Sir Francis M^Naghten’s regulation, Lord Amherst was JustiHed in suppressing the 
Calcutta Journal, and cutting me off by a stroke of the pen from an income of not less 
than 4,000 /. a year for life, for an act in which I could not by any possibility have luid the 
lea.st participation, as it was done in iny absence and without eitlier my knowledge or con- 
sent ; admitting that all this w'as perfectly correct, there is surely no statute of Great 
Britain, no regulation of India, which gives to a Governor-general the right of saying, 
“ This property may be turned to profitable iiccount while it beldngs to one individual, but 
the same property never shall be so used while it belongs to another individual.” There is 
no law, no regulation which could justify the Indian Government in saying, This estate 
shall never be cultivated \vitb indigo while it belongs to Messrs. Alexander & Co., but it 
^lay be cuUivated with the same material if they sell it to Messrs. Palmer ^ Co.” T/iere 
is no authority, legal or otherwise, by which a Governor-general could say, This ship 
now in the river of Bengal shall never weigh anchor, or carry cargoes of any description 
so long as she is the projiei ty of Messrs. Forbes %Sc Co., but she may be permitted to sail 
and l)ring profit to any other owners who may be found to buy her; and that too although 
navigated by the same crew, directed by the same commander, sailing to the same port, 
and carrying exactly the same articles on freight or sale.” Any such decree as this would 
be thought the most monstrous that had over before been heard of; and yet, us your 
Honourable Court will not fail to perceive by a perusal of the correspondence annexed, 
the decision of the Government of Bengal, with respect to my property in the Calcutta 
Journal, was of exactly the same character and description as this imaginary decree, which 
most men would consider to be too unjust to be tolerated even for a moment by persons 
qalling themselves Englishmen. ^ 

By the conduct of the Bengal government, in* preventing the property left behind me in 
India from being used for the benefit af myself, and its other legal and undoubted owners, 
and determining that it never Should be so used as long as I had any interest udiatcver in 
the same, thus forcing me either to sell it a ruinously low rate, or 10 suffer the. property 
to rot away iii total unproductiveness, my co-proprietora have been deprived of*»io,ooo/. 
paid 'by them in lawful money for actual purchase of tlveir shares, and I have been deprived 
of* 3b, 000 /. in real value, 20,000/. of which at least was paid out of ray own pocket in 
sterling cash for the purchase of the copyright, interests and materials of which this 
property w'as composed. For this injury, 1 ask, in their names and in my own, that full 
pecuniary compensaiion ty which the natural sense of honour and. of justice, which more 
or less inhabits the bosom of every man, must admit that we are fairly entitled, 
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In England, if the continued existence of any noisome or pestilential district is consi« 
doled inimical to the health, the peace, or the good order of a oity, and it is determined to 
remove it on that account ; if for instance, St. Giles's is to be pulled down to make room 
for a more commodious and healthy street across its site, the obvious and invariable course 
is for the Gpvernment/^or the parties effecting the demolition* and imnrovement^ to obtain 
iin estimate of the value of every house intended to be demolished, and the award of 
a jury directs the amount of compensation to he made to every individual whose 
private, property must bo destroyed to promote the public good. If a magazine 
of gunpowder (to which a%iewspaper in India has often been compared) had existed 
for several years near the India Ilouse, and the Proprietors or their Directors were to 
resolve that the safety of their property was endangered by its continued existence^ they 
might perhaps obtain an order to have the powder removed and the building rased to the 
ground, but ceilainly not without compensating, to the uttermost farthing, the proprietors 
of such works for the property destroyed. 1'liis principle is admitted, and carried into 
practice even in India itself, and indeed in every other country where law is known, as 
there could be no security of property without it. The Lottery Committee for the improve- 
ment of Calcutta pull down houses and remove obstructions in order to make new streets 
and improve the general health and appearance of the city ; but they never think of so 
doing without first compensating the parties whose property they destroy. The Indian 
Government take up ships bound on profitable voyages to England, and change their desti- 
nation by sending them to Rangoon, but if they were to think it necessary to set fire to 
any number of these before the harbour's mouth, or to sink them at the entrance- to the 
river, for the benefit of the public service, they would never attempt to do this without 
compensating the owners for this destruction of theic private property to prfimote the 
public welfare- In England, not a rood oMand can be traversed by a canal, not a foot 
of ground cai\ be added to a turnpike-voacl; not an inch of wall can be taken from the 
corner of a private house to increase the width of a street, without compensation to the 
parties from wdioin this sacrifice of private wealth is demanded for the unerpiivocal 
promotion of the public good. And even in France, where despotism is familiar to all 
classe.s, and at a time when the strictest censorship on the pres.s prevailed, the only mode 
in \vhi<ih the ininistGrs of that country, under Louis attcmplcO tO IX'IjilOVU SUCll 

newspapovs as were obnoxious to them, by the freedom of their remarks, was, either by 
obtaining a suspension of the licence for a limited period, through the decision of a court 
of justice after a trial at law*, or by^urchasing the shares of the proprietors at their current 
value, and then disposing of the w^hole as their own lawful property. 

On every principle, therefore, winder of law, of justice, of precedent, or the con- 
current authority of experience and common sense, the proprietors of the late Calcutta 
Journal are fairly entitled to 4*ull indemnification for ihe sacrifice which the India 
Governinent thought it their duty to make of the private property of individuals for the 
promotion of what they deemed the public good, and that indemnification 1 freely ask, 
with a confident assurance that, as British merchants, as men of honour, as W'cll as the 
rulers of a vast empire, you will readily order to be paid. 

When the period shall arrive for considering the transfer of the Company's interest to 
the Crown of Great Britain, we shall no doubt hear, on the side of His Majesty's ministers, 
abundant arguments to prove that whenever private interests impede the public good, 
the fornu?r must give way j while on the ■ side of your Honoiinible Court, there will not 
be wanting able advocates to answer, that although this, as an axiom of government, can- 
not be denied, yet that, wherever private property is nece.ssarily sacrificed for the benefit 
of the commonwealth, compemat 'wn is fairly due. If the India House in London should 
be transformed into an office for a Ministerial Board ; if the palaces at Calcutta an|L 
Barrackpore should be occupied by some royal personage, representing the Majesty oT 
England in the East; if the forts of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, should be garrisoned 
by King's troops alone, and all the large Indiamen now employed in the trade to China 
be converted into ships of war, your Honourable Court would no doubt tender to His 
Majesty’s Government an estimate of the actual cost of all these valuable edifices, forts 
and vessels ; you would hardly be content with what they might produce at an auction, 
where there were no buyers, or only those who knew not Whether the things to be bought 
could ever be made use of or not, and who would offer little or nothing for such un- 
available materials ; which was exactly the case when the wreck of the Calcutta Journal 
was biought to the hammer. There is ndt an East India proprietor who, in the event of 
his being called on to relinquish all his property in the Company's stock, and yield up 
bis wealth, his power, his consideration to the ministers of the Crown, would not insist 
on the fullest compensation for the sacrifice of his property, at least, however necessary 
the destructioii-of the charier might be deemed by the nation at large. Even wh^n paid 
the full amount of his shares in the joint stock capital of his trading associates, he would 
perhaps feel himself sufficiently aggrieved at beif^g thus cut off from all tho future enjoy- 
ment ofjdiat power, patronage, profit and consideration which his former situation yielded 
him, and which the total change in the nature of his property, and the loss of his 
station as u director or proprietor or East India stock, w'ould leave him no hope of tig«.in 
recovining. He would yield up with no ordinary reluctance all the prospective advan- 
tage so f the future but he would demand the most ample! indemnity and perfect security 
for the repayment of all property taken from him, as the amount of hi.s present share in 
the properly of the Company, or the result of accumulation Mn its funds of profit on 
transactions of the past. My situatipii is precisely this: I ask no move than every East 
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India proprietor or director would. ask in a similar situation ; and I only require therefore 
of your Honourable Court, as a body, to do unto me that whidi every individual mem- 
ber of your direction would in such case ask of others to do unto, him; and when 
I seek but this, I feel an unconquerable assurance tiiat I shall hut be refused. 

I was already suflBciently punished for the strange offence of liaving anticipated your 
own sentiments in disapproving an appointment of which you yoursefves no sooner heard 
than you censured, and cancelled it in terms of far more serious import than ai^y used by 
me. I was already more than sufficiently punished for thus assisting to promote your own 
just views, by being banished from a country where I enjoyetf a high and envied reputation, 
and from a 'circle in which 1 could count a host of devoted friends among llie most 
honoured and most worthy of the whole community; by being separated from ah establish- 
ment over which I had presided for years, and been the means of making more than 100 
families employed by it happy ; by being torn from domestic enjoyments which it had 
taken me a long period and considerable expenditure to prepare, for the reception of a 
family who were made to participate in all the evils of this sudden removal \vithin a few 
weeks after setting foot in the country; and lastly, by being cut off from the receipt of 
a splendid income, drawn from the voluntary contributions of my own countrymen for 
labours vvliich enjoyed their appriibatioii and appeared to them to deserve their reward ; 
an income which, in the course of tliree or four years more, would have given me wealth 
enough to pass the remainder of my days in the security of competence, and see iny cliil- 
dreu honourably established in the world. 

It was not enough, however, that I should suffer all tiiis for merely expressing disappro- 
bation at an appointment on which you yourselves passed the severest of all possible 
censures, by ordering the holder of it to be dismissed ; but even the wreck of property left: 
boliind me, when thus banished iuid impovajlfshed for the exercise of a virtue which you 
yourselves almost immediately imitated, has been violated and Invaded so as to fulfil lite- 
rally the saying of ** taking from him that had nothing even the little that re^iained.'" 

1 may with truth say, Unit on this question of compensation for the ;sacnrK5<v*s made of 
ray private property by tlie acts of your servants in Bengal, which I now submit to the 
decision of your Hononrahle Court in this country, hangs all tlie hope 1 now have left of 
pUSSiu’J* the remuinder of ray days in the pos&e».sioti of those comforts which imp-.ared 
health, increasing age, and a growing family, render necessary to a tranquil existence. 

I shall tlierefore await your reply with corresponding anxiety, and trust it will not be pro- 
tracted beyond the period necessary for its due consideration. I entered my present habi- 
tation in the firm persuasion, that whatever changes might follow my removal from India, 
my private pro|)erty in that country would at lea%t be held sacred. My engagements of 
various kinds in this country were regulated by ibis just and l easonable expectation ; and 
one of these, into which perhaps ! should hardly otherwise have ventured, from tlie magni- 
tude and uncertainty of its expense (1 mean the commencement of actions at law against 
three wealthy and powerful individuals), has at length terminated by the most public anil 
voluntary offer being made to me in a court of justice, of reparation for the injury sustained, 
of anamplt! apology from the party inflicting the injury, accompanied by an abandonment 
of all justification or defence, and the payment by ihe same individuals of all expenses 
incurred in bringing this proceeding to a close. The world will no doubt applaud this act 
of justice, tardy as it seems, and its example will, I trust, be followed by those who yet 
remain to account for their unfounded and unjustifiable aspersions. That these aspersions 
on my private character, false as they were, had a large share in promoting and apparently 
warranting the ruinous proceedings of your servants towards my person and property in 
India, no man acquainted with the history qf those transactions can for a moment doubt; 

t nd as it has. now been publicly admitted, even by my accusers, before the most solemn tri- 
unal of the land, that I am innocent of the crimes imputed to me, justice demands that the 
evils which have been inflicted on me under the assumption of my guilt, should be instantly 
repaired. 

If all the former reasons that I have eiufeavoured to submit to your judgment were inade- 
quate to convince you of the necessity as well as justice of tliat reparation which I now 
seek at your hands, this single consideration would, 1 think, alone be sufficient to turn the 
balance. But it is neither my wish nor my intention to deprive your Honourable Court of 
the fair exercise of a voluntary determination to do an act of justice uninfluenced by any 
other considerations than those arising out of a calm and unbiassed view of the facts of tlu? 
case. These I have here submitted to you wi^out reserve or exaggeration ; and I await 
with anxiety, but still with confident expectation and hope, your, just and impartial award. 

I have the honour to be. Honourable Sirs, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Pai%. (signed) S. Buckingham^ 

P. — As the correspondence recently transmitted to me from India, and reilyred to in 
the body of the preceding letter, will be inore.agreealje to read in the printed tham in the 
written form, I have had the letters arranged ia the order of their dates, and 24 copies only 
struck off*, for the use of the Directors of your Honourable Court, preceded by a verjr briel 
statement, sufficient to make the letters intelligible without further comment. The&c 
printed copies I take thfe liberty to enclose. The originals and au then ticatetl copies are 
now in my possession, to 8e produced in the event of their authenticity Being questioned, 
or their inspection by a committee or other body deputed to inquire into the facts pf this 
O.Ad. i 2 . ca^c. 
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case, being deemed necessary. I shall hold myself in readiness alsd to give any personal 
attendance that may be required of me, or to produce either oral testimony or written evi« 
dence of the facts, stated in the letter now submitted to your attention, at any time or place 
which your Honourable Court may think proper to direct. 

(signed) J* S. Buckingham. 


To Joseph Dart^ Secretary to the Honourable the East India Company. 

Sir, London, (ith Sept. 1825. 

1 SHALL feel greatly obliged by your submitting, on the earliest possible occasion, the 
accompanying letter to the llonoui'able the Court of Directors, and furnishing me, as soon 
as you may be enabled so to do, with their reply. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, ' 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. ^ (signed) J, S, Buckingham. 


To the Honourable the C^urt of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, London, 6th September 18*25. 

I HAVE just risen from a bed of sickness, to which I have been confined for the Iasi month; 
and one of the first objects of my solicitude is to inquire what has been the fate of rny letter 
addressed to your Honourable Court about five weeks ago. 

The interruptions of my henltli have been so repeated and incessant, and my last illness 

so alai-minglyisevere, that nvymodical advisers gave me little or no hope of permanent 

relief, except by removing to a milder climate, and abstaining from the close application to 
which 1 have devoted myself during tlie two last years, so as to enjoy tranquillity of mind as 
well as bodily repose. 

If I possessed the means of supporting myself from my private fortune in such a retire- 
ment as this, I should tiot hesitate a moment in seeking by such means a chance of restora- 
tion to permanent health. But desirable as this undoubtedly is, it will be uitorly impossible 
for me to accomplish it, should your Honourable Court still continue to withhold from me 
the reparation so justly due for the total destruction of my private property by your servants 
ill Bengal. 

Should your Honourable Court, however, as an act of justice, grant me the reparation 
sought, in any manner that may render it speedilj' available to iny use, I sliall proceed with- 
out delay to embrace the only hope now left me of recovering that healili, wliicii up to the 
period of my quitting India I had the happiness to enjoy in a superemineiit degree, and 
which it is no exaggeration to say has been chiefly undermined, if not cniircdy destroyed, 
by the vexations, anxieties, disappointments and embarrassments, arising out of my banisli- 
inent from that country, and the subsequent proceedings of the Indian Government towards 
iny property there. 

!No man that ever lived can have been made to feel more acutely than 1 have clone, that 

sickness of the heart ” which is occasioned by hope deferred.” This hope, though often 
protracted and postponed, has never cnuirely deserted »ne I have never yet been able to 
bring myself to doubt your granting me ultimate justicc\ I have continually dwelt on the 
assurance that, sooner or later, when the political objects of your Government in restraining 
the press in India should be completely attained, and my return to that country rendered 
impossible, the destru<*tion of private property occasioned by that public measure would be 
fully and even \villingl3' repaired ; and 1 still feel convinced, Uiat whether as legislators, as 
inirchants, or as iikmi, you cannot but think this reparation due by every inle of justice and 
equity. If it be done quickly, I shall endeavour to seek in retirement and repose that tiaii- 
ijnillity ol’ mind and health of body to which I have long been a stranger, and may liope to 
repair by ilirsc means the present shattered state of my health and constitution, a source of 
move pain and misery to my dependant family than even to myself. We have all indeed 
been made to sufier more than enough to satisfy the most vindictive of our enemies, and 
besides myself, other innocent and uiiofrending beings have been placed on the rack of tor- 
ture and sui^pensc for years, for the doubtful crime of my being too ardent in enJouvouring 
to repress abuses in a country wlicre all must know that some at least exist, and the last of 
which that I ventured to expose you have yourselves attempted to remedy, by ordering the 
removal of Dr. Bryce from an office and occiipatitMr now universally admitted to be in the 
highest degree objectionable. 

llad 1 been guilty of any crime, either moral or political, or even indiscretion by 
which yo^ir empire in India had been really ondaflgered, 1 should indulge no hope of for- 
giveness, •-tuul but little of public sympathy ; hut 1 sincerely believe there is not one human 
being in existence who could conscientiously say that my sudden removal from the country, 
under all the aggravated circumstances of the case, and the cutting me off at one blow frcnii 
a splendid income of 8,000/. a year, raised wholly by my own labours, was not of itself the 
severest punishment ever before hearil of for so slight ati oflence us that of censuring an 
appointment which you yourselves have since publicly disapproved of and annulled. When, 
however, there lias been siiperadded to this already severe bnd irreparable punishment, the 
total 1'k‘stniciioti of Ihc properly that 1 left behind me, in the confidence that whatever 
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changes might occur. Mis at least would be respected — a property whicli it cost me more 
than 20,000/. in .sterling money, actually paid by me, 10 get into the state of perfection aiul 
efficiency in which I left it, besides five years ot the mpsi valuable portion of iny life, and 
the incessant and aiinost unexampled labour, by which its productive and markeiable \»alue 
WQB made to, exceed even double that sum; — when I refiect on all this, I feel persuaded 
that there is not a single piember of your Honourable Court who could in his heart say tliat 
I deserve this ruin and, destruction of all luy hopes, tliis condemnation to perpetual poverty 
and suffering for the remainder of my days, because I had the mififortune to cmplSy a large 
portion of them in thinking more of the welfare and happiness of others living under your 
dominions, than in providing, as I might with less pains as well ns less virtue easily have 
clone, for my own. 

My strength will not permit me to write more. I have before placed my fortune, I may 
now truly say { place my future health, if not my exis|ence, also in ydiir hands; it rests 
with you to restore to me the’one, for I ask only the restoiraiion of property which jmur ser- 
vants have destroyed, sind this will afibrd me the means of supporting and prolonging the 
other,- by relieving me from the necessity of those anxious cares to which all my present 
sufferings may be fairly attributed. I still rely on your sense of justice, and I have a strong 
internal conviction that this rdiiince will not be placed in vain. 

# 1 have the honour to be, Honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. (signed) J. S. Lhfckingham. 


To James Silk Buckingham, Psq. 

Sir, East India House, i5lh September 1825. 

I HAVE laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Compuiij your letters of the 

1st tdtimo and the 6th instant, and 1 am commanded to inforui you that the Court sec no 
reason to alter the opinion expressed to you in ihc-ir secretary’s letter of the 12th August 
1824, dial tliey do not consider that either t’uurself. or the other parties on whose behalf 
yon have appealed, have any just claim whatever on the I-asi India Company. 

I am, &.C. 

• (signed) P. yiuber, 

Assistant Secretary, 


To Joseph JJart, Esq., &c. Scc. 

Sir, London, i2tli November 1825. 

T BEG you will do me the favour lo lay the accompanying letieAvbcfore the Hunouruble 
tlie Court of Directors at your earliest convenience; and oblig(j an? with the report of any 
<locision that may be made llierooii with as little delay as the nature of the case will admit. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

1 1, Cornwall ^feiTace, Regent’s Park. (signed) ,/. S. liuvkhigham. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East Indi^ Company. 

Honourable Sirs, London, November i2tli 18*^5. 

I HAD iiopcd that my letter of the 6ih of September would have containt'd the last appeal 
that I should ever have occasion to make on the suljjcct to which it relaied. Subsequent 
itdotmalion from India compels me,' however, to make one effort more before I ciiiirely 
abandon all hope of relief. Letters rcceiiily' received from Bengal convey to me the 
appalling inteliigeuee that the vltole of iny properly there (which was valued, at the period 
of my leaving it, at 40,000/.,) has, by the measures of your Government alone, and noiwidW 
standing all the exertions of my agents, Messrs. Alexander & Co., to avert die evil, been 
not only swallowed up entirely, liut the very wreck of its materials encumbered with heavy 
debts, which I am now called upon to pcay.. 

If, at the period of my being ordered to quit India, the Government had, by a direct act of 
power, deemed the total confiscaiicii of my property, and proceeded to effect its immediate 
destinctioii on the spot, dreadful as such a punishment w</uld then have seemed, it, would 
have been an act of mercy compared with the measures which they have since, pursucc!. 
^Instead ^f leaving behind me a large and valuable establishment, in the conlidcnt assurance 
iliat its properly w'ould bc^s secure as in England, 1 should have done well if I had set fire 
to the whole: the devouring elemeiU^ould only have consumed my bouse and all the accu- 
mulated wealti) tvhich years of labour had there deposited as in a place of safety; but by 
the subsequent measures of Vour servant), I am not only ruined, but burihenecl with heavy 
debts, which 1 shall probably never be able to repay. Should any doubt Ge'cnttfrtained of 
the accuracy of this statement, I beg to say that there* is now in England one of the firm of 
Alexander Co., to whom all the accounts connected with this unfortunate affair have 
been submitted, and will, therefore, be able to coiifir^n the facts, whether they relate to the 
results, or to their immediate cause. ♦ 

1 have before preferreci my claim to reparation as one of right, and made itty appeal lo 
your justice for redress. You have decided that my claim is not sufficiently established to 
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deserve yonr attention ; and to this decisioiii painful as it iS| X submit. X^pproiKH) 
you now, however, as a petitioner, earnestly entreating ypur my caae, not 

as a political que^tipii ^etween us, r^t even ais a claim tur reatUotipn of nghtS| 
as the bas^ pf an indt^Hdunl left^phin^ him in your tetriiories a propprjty of the actual 
saleable value of 46 ;bD 0 /., and vvho^s now reduced to absolu te. poverty and by the etitire 
destruction of all he possessed, . in consequence of nieasures ■fiuvsued towiiida l^ 

.Vince the myioil at which hdlel't it in supposed seqiptity in your dominions* and consequendy 
without ine possibility of his luivihg done anything there which could justly draw duwtv upon 
biin so dreadful an iiiRici ion <)f punishment. 

I might well eiureai y«»n’ ooiisidc?raiion of this heavy and undeserved calainUy on iiiy 
own account alone ; but I liave others also dependant on me for protection ami support. 

I have cliildi(»n to educate and to iiniintain ; nor can 1, without a pang which W'ould 
embitter mv whole cKistenco, <!ona^ri ihem silently to, ignorance and indigence after they 

hoYc pussal ihfir jouili in nclhluHndcd cxpeciation ol* respanaliilify in life. If it were the 

determination of yonr fiovernment to puiiish me for my supposed offences, it never could 
have been their intehllori to visit the sins of the fatlier upon the childrc.n, or make them ur 
feel, during *thq remainder of their lives, the weight of sin evil which must have been 
designed for me alone: and yet, without the restoration of uiy property, this must be the 
incviiable result, 

1 will not tire the patience of yo,ur Honourable Court by a recapitulation of what has 
been so ofpMi repeated in my former leltefti ; but you will, I hope, forgive me for leniinding 
you, that soon after my arrival in England, and on receipt of intelligence that my establish- 
inent in India was Vneaking up, and my property there dissipating and wasting away under 
the charge of one of your own servants placed in my house, and made, by an act of your 
Government, controller of all 1 possessed, I asked your permission to return to Bengal for 
such short period as you might deem proper, merely to pay iny just debts to others, 
to recover those due to myself^ and to gather up the fragments of my w'lecked and ruined 
property before it was nHogether annihilated. This request was refused me ; and the result 
hns been, that not only has all that then remained been since entirely sw^'illowcd up, but 
heavy debtR have been aceumulated against me, Whifdi never could have taken place, bad 
iny return, for ever so short a period, been then permitted. 

When I look arodrici me, and see the fate of others Who have been since placed in cir- 
cumstances similar to my own, there appears to me .something incomprolunsihlc in my 
unhapf»y destiny. I sec a printer in New Sotitli Wales, whose office was closed l)y sonic 
government funcuoiiary, reinstuted in all his rights of property by an Knglish judge. I ob- 
serve an editor in the \^'est Indies, whose journal was su|q>ressed, allowed tc* resume it again 
within a short period on his o’.\n accohnt. I remark, that two men of colour banished from 
Jamaica, in tlie supposition of their being foreigners, are to be restored to their properly and 
their homes. 1 find Mr. Greig, the editor of the Cape Gazette, suppressed by Lord 
Charles Somerset, allowetl by the King^s Government to return and re-e.-stablish his press 
with a full restitution of all bis property, and ample security against any siinilur violation of it 
in future. I learn, wdth even more pleasure still, tltat Mr. Arnot, althuiigh he never had 
licence' to reside in your territories, or made any large accuniulalion of propcri}’ from years 
of labour in India, front which he \yjis removed avowedly on the same grounds as myself, 
has nevertheless his actual losses repaired by the justice or generosity of yftnr ilonouarble 
Court. 

What inexpiable crime have 1 then committed, which should shut me out from all hope 
of re<lrc.s.s, wliile othei;s have their claims attended to, and injuries of not oUe-tenth the 
severity or extent compensated within a few months, though mine have now lain for years 
unrepaired '/ L\ it he, tltat. instead of following tlm example of more fortunate appedlanls, 
and throwing myself on the mercy of those in whose hands the power of redress is placed, 

I have been induced to Jay my claim before you as one of right, I can truly say that 
I adopted tlie /«//eT course, in the conscientious belied* that your Honourable Board would 
view the question of property, divested of all its political associations, in the same light as 
I had done. But in conceiving that my losiieH gave me a title to reparation ^as a mailer of 
riglji, it appears that my views were erroneous; [ therefore yield unresistingly to thi.s deci- 
sion, and abandon all claim of right accordingly. Nolwithstamling this result, hovvever, 

I still venture to liope that the door of your Couit is not irrevocably closed against me ; and 
in this hope 1 now place my prayer as a petitioner upon its threshold ; and for ii^y children’s 
sake, I implore that it may yel be heard. 

Your Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghleui avowed his conviction in the most solemn 
maimer from the bench, tliat the property vested in the CaleuiUi Journal ought to be 
rcspectetl : your Governor-general, Lord Amherst^as distinctly admitted the same pfinciple,^ 
when it was pn^sed on his cousideration. The lute Mr. Adam in the pamphlet pub- 
lished by him jsoon after my departure from Bengal, d^^ciaimed explicitly any intention of 
undue severity towmds me ^jersoually, as he coiisulered. iny removal from the country 
a sullicient^punjahment. In addtttoii to all which/your Honourable Court itself, through 
its late chifirihan, publicly expressed a regret that I had not remained in India to accumu- 
late a fortune by those talents wbich he? was pleased to say I possessecL instead oi* appearing^ 
ns 1 then did. Hi the character of an ituliyiduai appealing for redi%ss to the Court c^er 
which lie presided. 

What m od I say mofe ? That fortune acquired, mt least to as great an extent as my 
most sanguine washes reached, and this too imder the sanction of ^your Honourable Court, 
whose licence to remain iovlndia was sent out to me from England, and recognised by the 
' authorities 
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aiitViarities there as. sofficterit t6 wai;i;a]pt in Bengal, under the 

sanctinn of the OoV^oor 4 j^c)Sii?i» 1 ^biihie^ every CTCisting Jaw. 

iU the penaid of my leaving^ Iridia, tberefotife/ 1 Ipfir iawlully possessed 

of 8,000^7/ a year in^inebmey or 4b>6ba7. in value of tangible and satiable property, as any 
metaber of your extensive body ^ that ainount of dmdend,^^^b^^^^ iViat aotpunt 

of capml in Indio stoekV the measures of your Govemmeht, enacted and carried 
^ into operation since that periodv-il ^ as eflfectually and entirely deprived of that 

income and that property, as If it had set fire to the whoU? on the. spot, leaving me at last 
incumbered with heavy debts, wUhodt my being permitt^ even to gather up the fragments 
of the wreck, which are now irfevociibly scattered to the winds. 

Surely, Honourable Sirs, if this question of the total destruction of my property for acts 
done by others, and since I, quitted your territories, be but calmly considered, yon can 
hardly fail to compafiiionate the unparalleled severity ll^f my sufferings, and in this spirit, to 
receive my present appeal to your generosity for 5r>7ne consideration at least, in ord^r to 
lessen the amount of those pecuniary embarrassments with which, in consequence of the 
measures of yoifi’ servants in India, I now am, and must for a long period to come, be 
overwhelmed. 

However great^he magnitude of 'all that I have lost may appear to me, when I contrast 
the silent borrorl|Plf debt, and the dreary prospect of u prison now, with the brilliant pic* 
tureis of aiHuence, and the scenes of wealth ami enjoyment by which 1 was surrounded 
Imt a few brief months ago; yet to you, wdio are the stewards of so vast an estate, the 
mere amount of the injury cannf)t be a reason for its not being rejmired. Your Treasuty 'lias 
already afibrdeci to Mr. Aruot, rny assistant, a full com pensution for his losses ; and 'hll 
1 ask is, that from the? same source, and with the saiiu? feeling which awarded this, uiy 
children may also be rescued from that state, into whicli the utter annihilation of their parerir$ 
fortune must otherwise inevitably plunge them. If the whole amount of this should seem 
too large, I shall be grateriil for whatever portion may to your own breasts appear a reason- 
able and adequate compensaiiun for the heavy and undoubted losses whidi I have sus- 
tained, in a pecuniary point of view alone, to say nothing of those severe and protracted 
bodily and mental sufferings tliat have already preyed upon my frame and spirits for so long 
a (leriod, and which, thougli future competence may soothe, no wealth can uncreate or 
remove the reinombrancc of for ever. 

Finally, as on this question I throw mj'sclf entirtily on the moral sense of justice 
and right feeling in your Honourable Court, without at all adverting to legal claims of right, 
I will not venture to suppose the possibility of iny prayer being utterly rejected. Let my 
idiiidrcu at least receive at your hailds u restitution tjpf those hopes so unexpectedly loin 
from them by the loss of all that would have cheered the prospects of tlicir future life, for 
their innocenetj^as well as injury, must be beyond all doubt; aqd these considerations may, 
I trust, be permitted to plead lor them, where iny voice would intercede in vain. 

I have the honour to be. Honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Cornwall Tt?rrace, Regent’s Park. (signed) J. S. Buckingham. 


To Joseph Jyart, Esq., &c. &c. 

Sir, ^ London, i4tK November 1825. 

As it is of the highest importance to me, that the accompanying supplementary letter to 
the Honourable Court of Directors should be presented and read at * the same lime with or 
immediately following that which 1 had the honour to forw^ard to you on the i2ih instant, 
I have to request the favour of your laying it before them accordingly, at to-morrow's 
Court, should my first letter be presented on that occasion. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. (signed) J, S. Buckingham. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the Bast India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, London, tglh November 1825. 

Since my letter of yesterday was sent in to the Secretary of your Honourable Court, it 
has been suggested tome that mention should bfe made of the specific acts of the Bengal 
goverruYicnt, to which the losses I tiave sustained may be clearly attributed. 1 beg permis- 
sion therefore to enumerate^them in this supplementary letter. 

When the Regulation was passTkd for placing all the newspapers in Bengal under a 
licence, which was subsequent to my Temoval from India, the Chief Justice, Sir Francis 
Macnaghtcti, consented to its being registered in the Supreme Court, only on the express 
condition, and with a positive pledge, liiat the property vested in all the existing papers, and 
more especially that of the Calcutta Journal^ which Vas mentioned by name, should he 
reSp^Jcied ; adding, that if he had not received such an assurance from the Government it- 
self, he would not have consented to give iht? Regulation the force of law, by registering it 
at all.* In the case of Mr. Aruot, ^irho gave offence to the Bengal government by his allii- 
• , * siim 


* S>peecli of the Chief Justice, ;;i March 1823, 
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iifion to X)r.lBrycc th® 

distinctly -101^^ afid- nfspeef 

ds th(^f liKc cbuntiry/tWatftfi^^^^ hd ic> 4 ief ihdw'of 
cxtoe&^^||^^lij|Ra^nre^^ without ^ of slwrers Jri ttie prjSp^ty 

tlierlby con victioii UiaMhis ^ \f oiild bof; lbb:;de^tr^ 

thi# '<7bld on Ihdm %ya 4 rbpiuffished jictibn^^j^ 

in tlieiCaimit'b Jd absence df blf intimation on die part br^the OoverniM^^ « 

the edrly pbhldns being object ion a jble e«couraging Mr- Snndys the editor to epritinbe them 
tlitdb^^^^iseverhl week^ oniil the y^nle, series^ ot^e easayH^w It was iiot until 

sbine days after this had bf eii entirely closed; that any Viidfication was givefi of %ueh pu.bli- 
caiioii being unpieasing to the Gp^eriidr-general in Cbuncii ; and then, instead pj; removing 
Mr. Saudys, as Mr. Arnot had been removed, and insisting oa^bbae oth^^ put 

in his place, by which the property of iltci shareholder^ iii the paper tniglit have been pre- 
served, and the views of the Government, lyith respect to the cottirol over all subjects of 
di'seussion as effectaally secured, the Ifceiice for publrshlng^d^^^^ entirely with- 

drawn.t Hy ihis act^’ihe whole, value of the piopertyJirwhlW iii its epniinueti 

conseqnoht productivonc'ss, was at once destrpyed, in violation of tho pledge 

given^jy tlic Chief Justice, wlieii the licensing regulation vinVs passed and recognised and 
acted on by the Governor-genornl in Council when Mr. Arndt was remp|||Pi(. 

2. On a representation inabe to fhe Government by the principal proprietors of the sup- 
pressed journar, setting forth the e.xtent of the injury inflicted on their property by this act, 
the Governor-general, Lord Ain hers i,. promised to renew tht? licence of the papCT, in order to 
r^Shir, as far as such renewal might effect it, the loss siisiaiiied by the shat^ehoKlers from 
this suppression. On the faith of this promise, the whole establishment of the ollice was 
kept up for several weeks, in daily expectatioh of the pronaUed licence being granted; 
which procrastination 4>n the part of ijic Government w'lis attended with a heavy loss in the 
continued expenditure maintained wiihoui receipts, and with still greater iiijury froui the 
flaiiy loss of the old stibscribera to the paper, who, tired with waiting for its perpetually 
promised but sii^l delayed appearance, went over to other papers, and particularly to the 
Jicngai ffurkatTa, then edited by Lord Aiiihersl^s own perscmal physician, Dr. Abel, on 
teniis which inatle his emoluments increase with the number of his subscribers, giving him 
iherefore a direct interest in the proiracied suspension and ultimate ruin of the Calcutta 
Joumal^ whose lt)ss was his gain. ' 

3. After a long vind ruinous f?x.pendi lure had been thus maintained, on the pledge of a 
licence being granietl for the renewal of the Calcutta Journal, under its original editor and 
inojuielors, ii was at length determlllied by the Goveinor-geiiernl in Council, that no such 
licence should be grnnit^d, except on coniiiiion of a new editor being appointed wlio should 
be a covenanted servant of tlie Government, in order that they might i^issess an entire 
control over his conducr, arid regulate liis- proceedings surcording to their will and pleasure. 
'This condition, unexpected ^and unacceptable as it was, was nevertheless complied with by 
ilic agents of the properly, Messrs. Alexander & Co., rather than lose the only chance that 
now remained of repairing ilie ruin already crciiied^ by an endeavour to recover tliedoss of 
money, tiiTK^, aiifl subscribers, occasioned by the suppression and delay advened to. The 
li'iiewal of tlie •' Calcutta JouriiM’* was accordingly annonnccU to take place on Monday 
liic 1st of December 1823, under its original designation ; hut the Governor-general agani 
ciiatiging his mind on this subject, a letter from the Chief Secretary was sent J^lhe olKce 
late on Sunday evening, the day preceding its intended appearance, forbiddingf^ publica- 
tion under its original name; which obliged the printer to issue anoilier announcement 
oxplaiiiiiig the cause of the new delay, and postponing its appearance indefliiitely till the 
Government sliotild fi?^ on the new appellation by which the paper might in future be 
known. 

4. After tills second suppression of the paper, for no other assigned cause than that its 
name was oflciisive to the Governor-general, did not wish to' see the words ‘‘ Calcutta 
Journal’^ revived, the whole of the months of December and January were suffered to pass 
away, with till the establishment pf the priniiiig-office maintained us before, in the daily 
cxiicciaiioii of the Government settling the name W the paper, and perm ill iSig it to go forth 
to the public : when it was ai last proposed to call j1%c liritish Juionf^X ® uume of which 
Lord Amherst approved, ami all difficulty on that head seemed now to be overcome, but nut 
until after a great expenditure of inoney luid further loss of ^subscribers going over to other 
papers had resulted from riiis second delay. . 

5. On the very eve, however, of n^cuiment^iog thfe paper under this new designation, 
another fresh difficulty was siaried on the pait 01 the Goyerninent : their own editor had been 
accepted, their own name adopted, and every condiiipii exacted by them had been complietl 
u iih to the iiliiiusl, both in the letter as well as the spirit ot\tlie^i' couitiuiiuls. Hut it appear- 
ing that Di. Miiston was only to have a large salary and a cominodiou.s dwelling rent free, 
(with a iieccssciiy exemption IVoni all his mcrdica^,cluti£rs, though still receiving the Govern- 
ment paju) while ^he prolits of the paper, if an}', were to go to Ote original owners of the 
projHity, of which I sliH held by fat; the largest share, the Oovernmeni came ti^ the furthev 
iCM)luiioii that no licence should be granted tq the paper at all, so long us 1 or uny she 

■r^r original 

•->- - - - ■ 1 4 

* T.eitrr of Mt^ SeciiBtiafy fiayiey to J. Palmer aud ( 3 . Ballard, Esqrs.^^ 3 September 1825- 

f Letter of Mr. Secretary Bayley to Messrs. Saiidys, Ballard and Hozurio, dated & Nov. 1 823. 

X l etter of Dr Musion to Mr. Secretary Bayley, 29 January 1824. 
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original proprietora of the slmre whatever in its property.* They 

signified in the most distinct anOnRcplicit hlanner their firm dete)*mination not to be satis- 
fied with i^y thing short of the corojj^ete sale and transfer of the whole of the property from 
tny bands to those of their own servant* Dr. Muston^ the only edif||||^ to whom they would 
grant a licence for carrying it on;' and to him onijr as bornA jSde proprietor of the propiirrty, 
to reap all the profit that might arise from its use, and not merely as an editor conducting 
it, on however large emoluments, for tfie benefit of those to whom the propei'ty of right 
bdonged. 

6. Nothing now remained but to abandon the property entirely and submit to a total 
loss, or to comply with the conditions imposed by Government on the renewal of the paper. 

But as Dr. Muston was a man already deeply embarrassed with debts for which be had been 
some months before imprisoned, till released, because of the entire hopelessness of his being 
able to pay them, and was therefore unable to raise a sum equal to that required for a money 
purchase, it was found necessary to make such a conveyance of the property to him as 
would satisfy the conditions exacted by the Government, guaranteeing to him the whole of 
whatever profits might accrue above a. certain rate of interest to be paid to the original pro- 
prietors^ but still retaining; on the part of the latter the full responsibility for ull debts COII* 
traded in carrying the paper on, as no one could be found ready to supply u maOLia Dr. 
Muston’s know^ituation, with the current materials required, without that security for pay- 
ment which the^riginal proprietors could alone guarantee. 

7. This being done, and the editor thus forced into the management of the property by 
the stipulations for that purpose which the* Government thought proper to exact, being 
fairly seated jn his office, he continued to conduct the new paper under the title of^the 

** Scotsman in the East/^ (the intended name of The British Lion’’ having been aban- (| 

doned) for several monthly, until the close of 1824, in so destructive a manner, that instead of 
any interest accruing to the original proprietors, nothing was paid but his own and his assist- 
ants emolumenls. On the contrary* a number of heavy debts were contracted* which Dr. 
Muston was unable to pay, and which came therefore on the proprietors to add to their 
loss; while the materials of the office* perfect and complete as they were whed^left by me 
at my departure, were of necessity brought to the hammer as the only means of disposing 
of them, when {here being no purchasers to compete with each other for materials which 
the Government would allow only one favoured man to use to advantage, the splendid col- 
lection of printing apparatus, which it had cost me upwards of 2o,ot>o L sterling in money 
to get together* was knocked down in lots for the mere value of the wood and metal of 
which the presses and types were composed* bringing altogether the sum of 18*237 rupees, 
or little more than 1 s. o d. in the pound of their prii^e cost ! 

8. By the first suppression of the paper, and the* consequent loss of subscribers, who in 
consequence of this suppression only went over to other papers, there was sustained a posi- 
tive loss of at least 20,000 reckoning the copyright ana goodwill of the concern as. worth 
only five years' purchase, at which it would have sold at any time, if not suppressed by the 
Government, as the establishment was clearing, as a mere printing concern connected with 
the paper, upw*ards of 4,000/. sterling per annum at tlio time of its first 8uppression,t 
when Mr. Sandys might have been removed, as Mr. Arnot had been, and the property still 
kept together under some other editor. 

9. By the several months expenditure maintained on the fai th of a licence being granted 
for the renewal of the paper, while not a shilling was receiving during the whole period, 
a loss ci^urred of more than 30,000 rupees, or 3,000 /• sterling, which would not have 
occurred had the Government given no hopes that it did not mean to fulfil. 

10. By the destructive management of ** The Scotsman in the East,” in Dr. Muston's 
bands, not only was all the common interest of the capital employed entirely consumed* 
leaving the proprietors nothing whatever to receive* but a loss ol 28,000 rupees, or 2,800 /. 
sterling was incurred in debts, which the proprietors, of whom I am the principal, are called 
upon to pay. 

11. In consequence of the solemn assurances so publicly given by the Chief Justice *and 
the Governor-general on two separate and distinct occasions, that the property of the Cal- 
cutta Journal would be respected, I continued long after my arrival in England to send out 
such supplies of printing paper, books and other materials as were likely to be required for 
current uses, on which account alone 1 have incurred a debt of 2,500/. sterling, although 
the greater portion of these materials have been since consumed in the ruinous management 
of Dr. Muston while the establishment was under his direction, and in the still more 
ruinous sale, when it was found necessary to bring the wreck to the hammer as the only 
way of preventing further accumulation of debt thereon. 

12. By these successive measures, ail pursued by the government of your servants in 
‘Bengal, and without the possibility of any act of mine having deserved such punishment, 
as they have all transpired since 1 j|uitted the country, ^d nave reference to the acts of 
others, 1 have suflTered, at the Iqiwest calculation, an rotual loss of 40*000 /. in money 
value, and am, in addition to this calar^ity, made responsible for debts to the*^ainount of 

nearly 

r -- ■■■. — ■■■ ' ' ' i ‘ 

* Letters of Mr. Secretary Dayley to f>r. Muston* 31 Dercmber 1823 ; January ifitfa and 30th, aud 
February 10th, 1824; and Letter of Mr. Harrington to Dr. Muston, 13 January 1824. 

'Y It produced 8,000 /• a year under my own managementy and was worth, at five years’ purchase, 
40,000/.; at which rate Of value one fourth of the whole was actually sold. 
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nearly io»ooo/. more ! As therefore all the resources brought with me from India are now 
exhausted, and as 1 have entered into varimis pecuniary engagements since my arrival in 
England, on the faith of my property in India being available to enable me to fulfil theses 
engagements at the m^intea time, there remains no hope whatever of my escaping bank*- 
ruptpy and a prison, but by a restitution of some portion at least of those heavy losses 
incurred by the measures of your servants abroad, and in niy absence from the country 
now im posable to be recalled. 

13. My punishment has been already so severe and unexampled, considering the nature 
of my alleiged offence, that it is humbly hoped jl^our Honourable Board will not add to my 
sentence of perpetual exclusion from one quarter of the globe, perpetual poverty and 
degradation in every other, or compel mo to seek an asylum from the tempest in a painful 

and necessitous exile lioiii ihc friends of luj jrquili ciud ilic eoaoiry of my birth, after 

being driven for a slight excess of well-meant zeal from the friends ot iny manhood and 
the country of my adoption by choice, where 1 was acquiring an honest fortune for iny 
child¥en, and an honourable renown for myself. If by your rejection of my present prayer, 
1 am effectually banished from both, 1 can then have no hope" of li resting-place but in the 
grave. 

1 have the honour to be. Honourable Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble iprvant, 

Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. (signed) 7 . S. Tiucking/ianu 


To James Silk Buckingham^ Esq. 

Sir, East India House, 23d November 1 825. 

I HAVE laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company your letters of 
the I2lh and 13th instant, and I am commanded to acquaint you that the Court can only 
repeat the intimation conveyed to you by their assistant-secretary’s letter of the isih 
September Inst. 

I am, Sec. 

(signed) J. Bdrij Secretary^ 


To the President and Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 

Sirs, London, 3d September 1824. 

Since I had last the honour of addressing you, in September 1823, so many and such im- 
portant changes have taken place with respect to the measures pursued iigninst my property 
in India, that I have felt myself compelled to appeal once more to the justice of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company for redress. I regret to state, however, that 
my application has been withojjt success. Under , these circumstances, I venture again to 
avail myself of the privilege allowed by the Legislature to lay before your Honourable 
Board the enclosed copies of my recent correspondence with the Direclqjrs of tlie India 
Company. 

I feci persuaded that there never vet has arisen a case in which the power vested by law 
in the Board of Control for the Affairs of India could be exercised with greater justice 
than in the present instance, and I therefore venture to hope, that after a perusal of the 
correspondence in question, your Honourable Board will order a rrstitutioii of our pro- 
perty to be mpde to myself and my copartners in the Calcutta Journal ; and that you will 
also furnish me with aliCence to return to India, there to resume and continue my lawful 
pursuits, in such manner as the state of my affairs, on iny reaching that country, may 
admit, subject to whatever laws may be then or hereafter in force on all other persons 
residing in the presidency of Bc?ngal, to which, if permitted, it is my wish to return. 

I beg to add, that I shall be most happy to accumt of either of the three modes of 
remuneration pointed out in my letter to ihc India Directors, and shall feel grateful for 
w haicvcr mode 3^ou may recommend or direct them to adopt towards me : I cannot persuade 
myself, however, that all will be rejected. 

Soliciting the favour of an early reply through the usual channel, 

I have the honour to remain. Sirs, 

Your must obedient humble servant, 

(signed) J. Sn Buckingham, 


To James Silk Buckingfiam, Esq. ' 

Sir, /? IndRa Board, 14th September 1824. 

Having lairl before the Commissioners for the Affairs of India your letter of the 3d 
instant, enclosing copies of your correspondence with the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company on several points connected with your removal from India, and yipt/t 
property there; I am directed by the Board to acquaint you, that they do not see any 
Aground for interfering with the decision of the Court upon any of the points stated rn y^^ur 
letters. ^ r' 

r am, 8cc. 

• (signed) T, P, Courtenaj/^ 
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To the President and Board of Cofhmissioners for the Alfuirs of India. 

Sirs, ‘ ^ London, ‘2oUi September 1825. 

I FETSL myself again compelled to appeal to the justice of yomr Honourable Board, 
against the unjust decision of tlie Court of Directors of the Honourable East India X 36 ni-^ 
pany, who still continue to refuse me the slightest reparation for the entire destruction of 
my private property by llieir servants in Bengal. • 

The encloseti copies of letters addressed ||| that Body, accompanied by a printed collec- 
tion of documents recently obtained from iffiia, which 1 have now the honour to lay before 
you, will show, on evidence the most conclusive, that the Indian Government, not satisfied 
with banishing me without a trial from the country, were determined that even the propeny 
wli'icit I left belnnd me there, in the confidence ol Ihat at leafit being secnrei fihOUld SllSO bt^ 
made as unproductive to me as possible, by decreeing that it should not be made any use of 
while it belonged to me, though they at the same time offered to permit its use, if it could hn 
transferred to the possession of others. 1 have thus been made to suffer doubly; first, for 
my owu alleged offences ; and, secondly, still more deeply, for the alleged c^ences of others, 
ajter 1 had left the country, and when I could not therefore, by any , possibility, have beea 
a party to any acts committed in it. 

The only reply that I have received to my reiterated demands of justice is, that the 
Directors of the East India Company do not consider that I, or any of my copartners in 
this destroyed property, have any just claim on them whatever. I feel persuaded, however, 
that on a pcruscil of tlic corresj>oridence enclosed, your Honourable Board will not concur 
in that opinion: and I trust that tlie- powers with which the Legislature has invested you, 
for the purpose of controlling the conduct of the Directors, and ordering them to pursue 
such measures as may be deemed most conducive to the ends of justice, will be exercised on 
this occasion, to direct that some restitution at least be made to myself and my copartners, for 
the destruction of that private property which ajl civilized governments hold sacred, and 
over which it never could have been the intention of Parliament to give the Goverrimenl of 
Indian power unknown to any other of the dependencies of Great Britain, and one which 
the highest authorities of this country never veuture*to assume ; namely, that of interdituing 
at their mere will and pleasure, wicliout any form of trial or process of law, the use of ma- 
terials acquired by years of toil, anxiety and expense, 

I beg to enclose undpr this cover the original of the last letter received bv me from the 
Iiulia House, 111 reply to llie correspondence adverted to, which will be founcf in an accom- 
panying packet; and in ihc anxious liope that yout Honourable Board will see justice done 
to those claims which 1 prefer 011 behaif of myself and others, 

I have the honour to remain, Sirs, 

Your most obedient liuuible servant^ 

(signed) . J. S. Buckingham. 


To James Si/k Buckingham, Esq. 

Sir, India Board, 3il October 1825- 

I AM directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 20th ultimo, together with the papers which accompanied it, and to 
acquaint you in reply, that the claim which you have preferred to the Court of Directors is 
one* respecting which the Board do not feel themselves competent to interfere. 

The letter addressed to you by the assistant-secretary of the East India Company is here- 
with returned. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) J%o. Pere. Courtenay. 
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• • ■ -to ^ - ■ r . ■ 

copy of isdl CojRssspoM PENCE beiw.flen the Bengal Government and the Agent* of the 
Proprietors of the Calcutta Journal, after Mr; fiuckingham’a departure from India, cpn* 
ceming the Conduct of the said Journal, an^he Revocation of the License granted for 
the same. * 


EXTRACT Bbngai. Public Consultations, lodi April 1823. 

' .No. 8. — ^To Mr. J. F. Sandys, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, . J" 

Ti^b Calcutta Journals published since the charge of editing that paper has been 
transferred to your hands, have«contained numerous' articles, the character and tendency of 
which are in direct violation oi the rules established by Government on tbc i^th of 
August 1818, for the guidance. of editors of newspapers at this Presidency, a copy of which 
was officially transmitted to your predecessor, and is of course in your possession. 

2. No change in this respect having taken place in the mode ot conouctihg the Calcutta 
Jommal since the removal of Mr. Buckingham from India, l am now direct^ to notify to 
yon for your information and that of other individuals concerned in the Calcutta Journal, 
that if the rules in question, or any others which the Government may prescribe, be not 
duly attended to, immediate measures will be taken for enforcing the observance of them* 

, I am, &c. 

15th March 1823. (signed) C. Lushington, 

Secretary to the Gov*. 


EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, 33d April 1823. 

The following correspondeneE received from the Office of the Chief Secretary, originating 
in the appearance of a letter in the Calcutta Journal of 2d instant, signed A young 
Officer,” is ordered to be here recorded. 


No.]. — ^Adjutant'general of the Army to the Secretary to Government. 

Sir, . Military Department. 

I AM directed by the Gommander-in-Chief to transmit to you the accompanying copy of 
a letter signed ** A young Officer” which appeared in the Calcutta Jor-nal on the 2d of 
this montn, and to which his Excellency's attention has been particularly drawn, from its 
involving a very serious violation of a General Order (a copy ot which is also enclosed) by 
the late Commander-in-Cbief, under date the 8th June last, and the Commander-in-Chief 
recommends that Government may be pleased to adopt measures to ascertain the author 
of the letter in question, with a view to nis. being made to answer for so direct a disobe- 
dience of a positive General Order, which, under the nature and recent occurrence of the 
cirejunstance that occasioned its promnlgation, must have been fresh in tlie recollection of, 
and ought to have been respectedhy every individual of the army at large. 

I have, &c. 

Ai^utaot General’s Office, I (signed) J. Nieol, 

Press of Fort William, 8th Apfil 1823. / Adj* Geni of the Army. 


No. 2. — From the Calcutta Journal, dated 2d April 1823. 

Application jrbit impobtant iNPokMATtoN. 

To the Editor of the Journal. 

Sir, 

Among the General Orders published in your Journal of the. 7th ultimo, there' is a * 
regnfetion under date 3tst January, stating, that in conformity witn instructions recently 
received from 'the Court of Directors, ** no officer will henceforward be appointed to fill any 
situation in,tbe General Staff of the Army, who shqfl not have served four years, three of 
which in the actual performance of Regimental or Staff Duty with a Corps.”* Of thi#ps|y 
proper regulation no modification whatever has been publicly notified, but as^tbe ver^Sivt 
nomination to the General Staff since its pron^ulgation is that of an officer (Lieutenant T.«P.y 
whohas never once joined his regiment, nor done dul^ with any other corps except (or a 
few (eight or nine) months at Barrack pore, upon his first arrival in the country, it is obvious 
that, under partiqular ci/cumstaaces at present not generally known, the qualification 
required by tne regulation ip question may be dispensed with. ' 

• Now, 
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■Now, Sir, a» 8O0ii« hundreds of your juvenile military friends have not perforined regi- 
mental duty for so long a period os three years, a knowledge of particular dreunutances 
just adverted to, must be of very gi%at importance to them. 1 therefore trust that some 
correspondent the Journal who may be in possessioj^of the secret, will kindly let them 
know now they may obtain ;n cocked hat, and the bonoffa and emoluments attached thereto, 
without being subjected to the severities of regimental discipline, until they have had time 
to ac(]|oire a competent knowledge of the most essential duties of a soldier. ^ 

As it is probaple that the worshippers of ignorance and folly Will attribute improper 
motives to me, I beg leave to declare, that Ebave been induced to trouble you with this, 
solely with a desire to elicit information, which materially interests, and ought to be known 
by every aspiring young Officer. 

General Orders by the CommandeNin-CIliefy Head Quarters^ 

Cafeutta, Sih June 1822. 

TiiRCqmmander-iu-Chierhas observed with great dissatisfactioQ a practice indulged by 
officers or by persons assuming that character, of addressing anonymous compliments to 
the public through the newspapers respecting imagined professional grievances. It is 
visible the reader cannot assure himself that any particular case so stated is not fallaciously 
leprescnicd through the incx'pciicnccj the miscomprehensiouj or Ihe perverse views pf tbo 
writer, consecjuently the appeal is essentially devoid of any possible utility. But it is 
obviuus that in this procedure the legitimate sources of redress are neglected, so that the 
>urpo:>o must be, to give a general impression of inattention, oppressiveness or injustice in 
those with whom the superintendence of such concerns is lodged. The extreme mischief 
and improbity of these endeavours have probably not been perceived by the writers, whom 
the Coniinander-iu-Chief is willing to regard as having yielded only to a momentary incon* 
siderateness. The habit however of an officer’s thus casting on his just and requisite 
dependence on his military superiors, must not be permitted ; the Commander*in-Chief 
therefore in the strictest manner prohibits officers from sending to the newspapers any 
such anonymous representations as are above described. Should a letter of that nature 
henceforth be traced to any officer, and means wili|>e taken to make the discovery almost 
inevitable, the Cominandcrdn-Chicf will immediately submit to Ibe Oovernor*generai in 
Council the necessity of suspending the individual from duty and pay, while a solicitation 
is made to the Honourable Court for his entire removal from tlie service. 

True copies. (signed) J. Nicot, 

Adj^ Gen^ of the Army 


Sir, 


No. 3. — To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


I AM directed by the Honourable the Governor-general in Council to desire that you 
will without delay, communicate to me for the information of Government, the name of the 
author of the letter, signed A young Officer/* which was published in the Calcutta Journal 
of the 2d instant. 

lam, Sec. 

loih April 1823. (signed) IK B. Baytey, 

Chief Sec> to Giov’. 


No. 4. — Editor of the Calcutta Journal to IV. B. Buy/ci/, Esq., 
Chief Secretary to Governineiit. 


Sir, 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter under yesterday’s date, 
stating that you ,are directed by the Honourable the Governor-general in Council, to 
desire that 1 will without delay communicate to you for the information of , the Govern- 
ment, the name of the author of the letter, signed A young Officer/’ which was published 
in the Calcutta Journal of the 2cl instant. 

In reply I beg leave to acquaint you, tor the information of the Government, that 1 never 
was in possession of the name of the author of the letter referred to. It was received 
through the letter box in my unavoidable absence from the office, and I am informed it bore 
no post mark, and that it appeared to be written in a feijgned hand. I nivst lf never saw the 
manuscript. I solicit permission to stale that some tiine previous, aticl subsequent to the 
I'cceipt of the letter in question, I was labourjng under a serious iiiffammntlon of the eyes, 
and that had I seen the letter, I should not have allowed it to appear in the columns of the 
Calcutta Journal. I cannot sufficiently regret iny bodily indisposition at a time wlien it 
was essentially necessary to watch o^r the raper with the strictest vigilance. « 


Calcutta, 
iith April 1 



4 




I have, &c. ♦ 

(signed) . John Brs^Sandys. 




* * No. 5. — ^To Mr, John Francis Saitdys, Editor of the Cuioutta Journal. 

Sir 

1 AMi'cBrected to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, and to apprize you 
that unless the information required in iny letter of the loth instant is fuinished bclore r,t 
o’clock to-morrow, the Postmaster-general will be instructed not to permit the circylatmfi 
o.<;4. k 3 . . of 
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of the Calcutta Journal, by means of the Public Establishments maintained for the con- 
veyance of the Dawk pr Dawk Baiigies, and that the prohibition will remain in force until 
the rei]uisit ion is complied with. "v 

^ 1 am, &c. 1^: 

4 ith April. 1S23. (signed) fV- ByBayley, 

Chief Secretary to Govt. 


No. 6. — Editor of the Calcutta Journal to JB, Bayley^ Esq., 
Chief Secretary to Governtnent. 


Sir, 

f HAVE the Itoiiour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s dale, and 
cannot hut siiicendy regret the determination of Government, not to permit tne circulation 
of the Calcutta .loiirnal by means of the Public Establishments maintained for the con- 
veyance of ilie Dawk or Dawk Baugies, for I beg leave to make my asseveration, that 1 
am not in possession of the name of the author oV the letter signed A young Officer;” 
should the Government however still entermin any doubts on the subject, 1 shall, if 
rrqiiirecl, feel no hesitation to make rny Affidavit as to the correctness of what I have 
already staled. ^ 

I have, &c. 

Calcutta, '1 (signed) J. F. 'Sandys. 

i2lb April 1823./ ' 


No. 7. — To Mr. X F. Sandys, Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Governor-general in Council, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of this clay’s date, in 'which you have repeated the assurance that yon 
are not ac:quainted witli the name of the author of the letter signed A young Ofliccr,” 
and have expressed your readiness to make an Affidavit of the truth cjf that asscriipn, and 
of the other facts specified in your Iftiter to my address of the iith instant. ^ 

You .have already exptessod your regret that the letier in question was published in tlic 
Calcutta Journal, and have stated that if it came under your observation, you would not 
liavc allowed it to be published. 

in consideration pf the foregoing circumstances, the resolution of Government to pro- 
hibit the conveyance of the Cafciula Journal, by means of Ibe Post Office Establishments, 
has not yet been carried into efiect ; and I am now directed to reejuire that you will forward 
to my office, in tlte course of Monday next, an Affidavit declaring that you are entirely 
Ignorant of the name of the author of the letter above noticed, and verifying the other 
facts specified in your letter to me of the i ilh instant. 

The Governor*-general in Council lias further directed me to slate that he expects'you 
to use every exertion in your power to discover the author of the letter in question, and 
tlint if it should become known to you, you will immediately report it for the infurmutioii 
of Government; should any ground of doubt arise with regard to the correctness and 

sincerity of your exertions for llils purpose, the (joveiuor-gtncral in Council will bt 

roluctaiulv compelled to have recourse to the measure of prolii biting the circulation of the 
Calcutta Journal, through the chuniiei of the Post Office Establishment. 

I am, &c. 

April i2lh, 1823. , (signed) fV. li. Baytey, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


No. 8. — Editor of the Culcutia Journal. 


Sir, 


I AM sorry that indisposition has prevented my leaving home to-day, and inconsequence 
I have not been able to forward the Affidavit to your office as required in your letter 
received yesterday. 

I have, 8cc. 


Calcutta, 

14 April 1823 


.} 


(signed) J»o. Frs. Sand^s^ 


No. 9. — 'I’o W, li. liat/ley. Esq., Chief Secretary to Goveniinent. 


Sir, 

I jsvw beg leave lu iraiHinii bcrcwiili tu your office the Affidavit required in your Icitct 

to uiy address oi* the 12th instiiui. ^ 

. 1 Imve, &c. 

Calcdtta, \ (signed) J. F. tiandifs. 

15 Ap»l .1823.J * ■ . *•' ' . 


No. 10. 


John Erancis Sandys, of Calcutta, jn Bengal, gentleman, Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
niaketh oath and sailh> That the original of a letter in the printed Paper hereun|ofannexc;d, 
marked with the' letter A., headed Application for importunt Information,” and Subset i bed 
Youjig Officer,” was received from the letter box of the said Jbnrnal, on or about the 

first 
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first day of April iristunt ; and this deponent luriher saiili, that the original of llie said 
letter appeared to be written in a feigned or disguised hand; and that tliis deponent doth 
not knoWyiior liath iie any ground to form any judgment or belief by whom the said letter 
was composed, yritten, or sent ; and tliat he this deponent is therefore unable to discover 
or declare the uarnc of the writer or autlior thereof. V 


Sworn this i5ih day of April 1823, before me. 


(signed) Jno. I Vs. Snudj/iA 

(signed) fV. C. liktquiere, 

Magistrate. 


No. 11. — To J\ F. fiavdyHy Esq., Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Governor-general in Council to acknowledge ihc 
receipt of your letter of tlie 15th instant, with the Affidavit which accompanied it. 

2. I am now directed to require that you will forward to my office the original manuscript 
letter signed ** Young Officer/’ and that you will also obtain and forward to Government, 
as early as^ practicable, ah Affidavit from the person who may have acted for you in con- 
ducting the duties of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, during your indi^postiiori on the 
I St and 2 d April, and from the person by whom the letter in question was taken from the 
fetter box of the C’alcutta Journal, to the same effect as that forwarded with your letter of 
the 15th instant. 

i have, &c. 

17th April 1823. (signed) IV, iJ. liayfet/y 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


No. 12. — Editor of ihc Calcutta Journal to If". U. Esq., Chief Secretary to 

Government. 

I HA^ the honour to acknowledge the receipt, at 4 o’clock, p. in., of your letter dated 
yesterday, and beg to say that the Affidavits therein required will be duly trausmiiled to 
your office. 

The inanu-script of a letter signed A young Officer/’ was destroyed previous to the 
receipt of your letter 'under dale the 1.0th instant. An Affidavit from the person who 
destroyed it will also be forwarded if required. I beg leave at the same time to submit my 
belief that the letter in question was not penned by any military geniiemun, but by some 
person inimical to tlie Calcutta Journal, and resident in Calcutta. 

1 request permission to embrace the opportunity tq solicit you will be pleased to inform 
me in reply to my letter of to-day’s date, wbicli accompanied the Affidavit required by the 
regulation for licensing the Press, whether! may continue to issue the Calcutta Journal 
as usual, confining myself to the rules published in a Governineiit Gazette Extraordinary, 
under date the 51I1 instant. 

I have, See. 

Calcutta, T (silent; d) J. F. Sundys, 

i8ih April 1823-j 

No. 13. — To fK. iJ. Baylcf/y Esq., Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

With reference to my letter of the iSih, in acknowledgment of your communication to 
me of the 17th instant, 1 now beg leave to transmit herewith to your office the Affidavits 
relative to the letter signed " A young Officer.” 

I Imve, &c. 

Calcutta, \ (signed) Jno. Frs. SanJlys. 

23d April 1823. J 


No. 14. 

Peter Stone D’Rozario, of Calcutta, in Bengal, printer in the office of the Calcutta 
Journal, maketh oath and sailh. That the original of a letter signed A young Officer,” 
did not contain the name of the writer of it, and that it appeared to he wriuon in a feigned 
hand; and that he, this deponent, doth not know, or nath be any ground to form any 
Judgment or belief by whom the said letter was composed, written or sent. 

’ \ (signed) P. S. D^llozario. 

Sworn this 23d day of Apnil 1 8 2^> before me, at the Calcutta Police Ollice, 

(signed) P. Andrew^ Magistrate. 

; % 

No. 15. 

• ’^^HOMAS Heck ford, of Calcutta, in Bengal, book-keeper in the office of the Calcutta 
Journal, maketh oath and saitb, That the original of a letter signed ** A young Officer/" 
was r^feed by him on or about the 1st instant, fiom Lnckeynarain Chaitcrjoe, awriu r in 
the sall^bffice, and who has charge of the keys of the letter box ; and this dcp«)iicnt 
further^iti), that the oilgina) wof the said letter did not contain the nam& of the wiiier of 
0.54. . k 4 .it. 
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it, and that it did anpear to be written in a feigned hand ; and that lie, this deponent, doth 
not know, or hath Vie any ground to form any judgment or belief by whom the said letter 
was composed, written or sent. 

(signed) Thamas Heckford. 

^worn the 23d day of April 1823, before me, at the Calcutta Police OlRce, 

* (signed) P. AndreWt Magistrate. 


No. 16. ^ 

Frederick Blacker, of Calcutta, in Bengal, librarian in the office of the Calcutta 
Journal, maketh oath and saith,Tbat he is the person who destroyed the original of a letter, 
signed ** A young Officer,” that it did not contain the name of the writer of it, and that it 
appeared to be written in a feigned hand ; and that be, this deponent, doth not know, nor 
hath he any ground to form any judgment or belief by whom the said letter was composed, 
written or sent. 

(signed) Fred, Blacker, 

Sworn this 23d day of April 1823, before me, at the Calcutta Police Office, 

(sigued) P. Andrew, Magistrate. 

Ordered, That a copy of the preceding correspondence with the Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal be transmitted to the Adjutant-general of the army for the information of hia 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, with reference to Lieutenant-colonel Nicol’s address 
of the 8th instant, with the following letter. 


No. 17. — To Colonel James Nicol, Adju&nt-general of the Army. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Governor-general in Council, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated the 8ib instant, with its enclosures, and in reply to irjmsinit to 
you, for the purpose of being laid before the Commander-in-Chief, a copy of i* under- 
mentioned correspondence which has taken place between the Chief Secretary to the 
Qoveniment and Mr. John Francis Sandys, editor of the Calcutta Journal, on the subject 
of a letter alluded to by you, signed ** A young Officer,” which appeared in that paper. 

Letter to Mi. John Francis Sandys, dated 10th April 1823. 

Ditto from ditto, ISiated 1 tth April. 

Ditto to ditto, dated 11th April. 

Ditto from ditto, dated l2ih April. 

Ditto to ditto, dated 12th April. ^ 

Ditto from ditto, dated 14th April: 

Ditto from ditto, dated 15th April, with an affidavit taken by him before a magistrate of 
Calcutta. 

Letter to Mr. J. F. Sandys, dated 17th April. 

Ditto from ditto, dated iSth April* 

Ditto from ditto, dated 23d April, with three affidavits. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, it appears to Government to be useless to con- 
tinue the correspondence further. 

I have, flcc. 

(signed) C. hushington, 

Council-chamber, 23 April 1823. Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, 8ih May 1823. 

No. 9. — Mr. J, F. Sandys^ to IV* B, Bayley, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

I BEG leave to transmit herewith the affidavit required by the R^ulalion for licensing 
the Press, and to solicit that the Honourable the Governor-general in (Jouticil will be pleased 
to sanction the publication of the Calcutta Journal, and its supplement, as specified in the 
above affidavit, conformably to the Rules laid down for the future guidance ot the periodical 
press. 

I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 18 April 1823. (signed) J. F, Sandys, 

No- 10. ^ r 

John Francis Sandys, of Meredith s-lane, in the town of Calcutta, gentleman; John 
Palmer, oj' Loll Bazar, in the -town of Calcutta,^mercbant and agent: George Ballard, of 
Mission-row, in Calcutta aforesaid, merchant and agent ; and Peter Stone D*Rozario, of 
Bankshall-street, in the town of Calcutta aforesaid, printer, jointly and severally make 
oath and say, That John Francis Sandys and Peter Stone D’Rozario, two of these deponents, 
DOW are and are intended to be the printers and publishers of a certain newsptmer, called 
^^Thc Calcutta Journal of Politics and General Literature,” and also of a certain s^plement 
thereto issued on Stindaya, entitled, New Weekly Regist^ and General Advertiser, for the 
stQtiotj of the interior, with heads of the latest intelligence, published as a Supplement to 

rh^ 
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the country iff 00iUiM^ JoittnnI'i’* and thM ito perEom or ponons i$ 6 r ture 

oir eligofl^, or1<it«ti^6d ta h^'inti^^ed or^engvged m the nrivting atid puUiiit< 
mg of fho- M»ne whitbtuif(iers,«ave and ekcfeplditiite 

Petd* SttfOe l>* 1 toBario; kiMLtfiase rafthd Mty, iiiat tor nuoiber of the ptt^ie- 

tots of the i^ar, atidihee no pereou or penooe jxeM^ot, ouhiA d^c 

said PaeipliW|||t^.-'liw .WiUiklBf (d*|>'i8ce« subordinate thereto, bbUb ^ the knowldi^'or 
belief cr "the^ dtepOheOts, larger tXSf^ m the said newsttM^ and supplement than thr!,e 
depuuents; and Georse Ballard and these deponents lastly say, that the oatttee^ the said 
newspaper nuw is, and is intended to be ** The Calcutta Journal of Politics and Geneiai 
Literature,*’ and the nsane of tho said saaplemeitt thetrto now |»«.avd ianiteacM to 
be <*’Mew Weekly Bli^Mter' at^d General AdveiUaer, for the st0tioas,fif the Jnteriur, 
with heeds of the latest mteUigeiioe# published as aSupplrateot to the lioiiQshy edittan ol 
the Slid Ctdcntta Journal {” anu^ tj^.ihe aatd opwapaper and siip(d(wir|d.tiM and are 
intended to be pnntod and ptdwliwid m jhe lower apewte^ienta ol a OiirhMit dweHiagdiOuse, 
numbered 4, situated in Bankahall^treet, in the town ol Calcutta aforesaid. 


(signed) 




>♦11 


J. F. SoHdas, 

Q, ikdkmii 


Jt Palmer „ 

Jill j yj kpBnwdt 


Sworn this iSth day of April iSng^ before me, 

(sinaedO H. W, Hphh^, MAgUtnit^ 


No. 11 . — Liouksk. , 

John Fiaiicis Sandys having appli^ to the Hononrahlc the Goveroor-gtiMral in Council 
lor a License to piiut and publish jp Calcutta, a New^per entitled and called ^ The 
Calf u (la Journal ol Politics and Geimral Litcratuie,** nod a Simplement thereto Issupd on 
Sundays, entitled and^ called "* NeV^^c^kly Regi^er and Qencra! Ad^rdfoni, '‘tar the 
stations of the intenor^wiih heads of Iheli&te*.^ iht^tgenc&'potmtbed as a^pplement to 
the country edition of the Caicutfa JournaL^ and having delivehiMi to (he Chief ScdWtlliy 
to Government the r^futsUo afTidavll/s^^ibdd and Wbflf hy tilp tanf hdm Pira^ 

Sundys, and by John Palmer, George Ballard and Pete/Stood'B^toaarid't dife CtefWfiftlor* 
genera) In Council dOes heicby aothotiae and empower Ihe said John Fraoteis $and3'’s 
and Peter StoWe D’^RosSSrio, to print' and publish in Cidoutta, at Ndi, 4 >'Saf ifesnilifeail- 
street, (being Uu house 01 place )h the said dlhdavil specHled!! OK'd hOf idKe^c^ a 
newspaper to be call* d “The Calcutta Journal of PolilTcs and * 

Supplement theicto to be cuhed “ New Weekly Regiataf iftd Gmi'afil AdvdrtSser, fof''‘die 
stations of the interior, with heads of the latest mtelU^eac^ phbltsh^ as a Sapp 4 ^en( to 
H.e countiy edition ol the s&id Calcntta Journnl,* and^it olhertHiCj, whcAbt the iaid John 
I'i uncut Sandys and Pctci Stone U’Rpij^ario fund no miier person orptrsdn^ to be the 
printers and ptibltsher^ and wTieieof iTife said John Paltnei and Geoige Banind idrtf the 
two pioprietois lesident within the Piosidency of Fort 'B'tlHam, wholwria the largcW'’’|iWU’es 
in the said newapapei and supplement. ’ 

By ordii of the llououiable tlic Governoi-geoeiai in Cout)cU,,Uiis i8th day of April, (843. 

(signed) ff. B. 

Chiel SicTctary to Govcriimeni. 


Sir. 


No. lu.-^To Ml. J, F. Sandift* 


J AM directed by the (Ibnourable (tie Governor'^eneml in Connfiii, to acknowledge the 
reecipt of youi letieif of the <prcaea( date, with its enclosure, and ur^tranamit to you the 
accompanying license, amhoriaing you and Mi. Petei Stone B’Roaario, to print and publish 
HI the &ttgli8#1ad#tn|[b a nmHpwpier ^Ifed “ The Osloutta Jwuraal of Pelttlea and Odneral 
Liteiatuie,” and also a tertnin Supplement to be issued on Snndays, entitled New Weekly 
Registei and Geperat Advertiser, tstc.” as requeued by yon. 

I am, 810. 

1 8th April 4893. (wgntii) Jh iffgpAw, 

T 9 l!^f to O W suai w e ft t. 
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EXTRACT, BXNaAL Fublic Coks 1)1.1 at ions, Mby iSsg. 

* % ' 

No< 6.— To thp Editoi of the Catnutu Journal. ' 

Sif tV V 4 **• 

Tnwfodor of the headed -(* NAobiodtRewiewwrdlllteme^^ ^ ACMiria- 

tian," h» foe OAediM Jalttrifal ofihe so#fo(«aiit, behig in diraGt vk>hition<of filke94h4aiKiBtc 
of the Riiftn pahhsmid nfdler Aie authority of GlaverAiaUBt oa the gtli altrmo, 1 mvei hwA 
directed by In Coancii, to warn your aswwMritthe 

donseqnciiccia^ ar^repetittntfdfnic ofiende of way hdviii^meiit of tbe rules. 


Cou ncibchan^b^t,! 
May 155^1823. / 


’ ' I bare, &c, 

(signed)^ ‘ fF. B. Baytm, 

Chief Secretary to tne Obveniiuent. 


( in< 1 I AKS 
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.;<ft®Bl^.scbatnber,.i. . . ««■ v ^ 

;.'.4 ;: iai^^.jSfia, . /. ..,/ , ; . ,.:.• . ? :;..;.:,:..;.,,,v . ,:.,'l^;pSi«jw^|,;to:.^^^ 

Sit; ■ ?■.•. , .v-' >,v .-i- ■ v . y . • ^■'^.'■,v , ..^Vv, ,::•.•?■ 

cokwra^oarA imt in jnar cti^antifE^ivibroug^; whic^ ;llie Jkiareci Dninraj^ 
expeet redress), formerly oomplaioed most jmUy of |vaot<^ ofTered by 

the Bditor of the Pvimiml l^erntzme m a whe^ i^ imniiemed widi ail 

eimim sioi of tbew obtiw preecber 

might have rebohed, but betioiise they haraen to be descended partly from European and 
partly ’foom Aairnic paraiitay Itrmay be dimeuU for y opr English readers to form an ade> 
qnate flbtioo of. the offettsiveness of the iangnage em^oyed by this writer, for epithets of 
vUnpenittioa have n peeahar.>foree, known otdy ia the .cirele where they:^/^:^eonr«nt. 
Xhfoves and pfokpockets coin phrases for themsalvesd||||he true import of wf|i^ is under- 
std^only by members of the gang ; or if moro eafontiively ienown, the Infamy connected 
widi«them.pMv«m» their vidng. into, use , anmne. foe ht^ sound part cf society. . Tire 

omtorayoi 3i«iagagtme-l^ also. fosm’ ptcmiar phjlweolii^y, which those however wito. 
foswrohy^^dlMti^s to rcspecfohitiiy ompreefodedTrom osing ;• and even if tlieir Imbits of 
UfOrjlMiwiak^i^fodm fot^ t^S^ woidd guard a^ the d»- 

It wontd jbW'Wemllpm to.tn^m^fot>w^:i^ term hslfhakte,” one of Uiis class of voeabJes, 
cim»»aoyha:so'fanii^im’fo foa'Editmr^ of tha^^ t^ .As regards him and' his 

assamafon^ enough to observe, that it4s 

fowfont tlkmfomn^ mKiu^y ccanpodtiom > To m it in his.-conversa> 

tioh wot^AAvo ^ch iema^rpt^ foare ^e^ readieat word usually comes out brst ; 

but in comppaitioo' intended for ithe pnbltc eye, where w« Had not only persomd respecta- 
bility imtaebstmeter^ to snppmli as A i^emrymanr he musi be Bleeped to tiie eyes in low 
vmlganty^lmfore he>woidd ufow suc.IjRsft' expression to mcape bis pen. 

LaK'f ifoenld bd sUB^pcoted W ludgiC# tow harshlrcl^ I sh^l, with your 

uerniiiSion^:. ^mc foo passage to umich 1 allude It is contained in liia attack bn Mr. 
Bockiiqfo^r ^ued after mat ^iftlemanwas removed ftom the scene, and had eonse- 
quenliy- nO: opportun^ of defondtng bUnself / from the aaperstobs of his enemies. 

“The’-pOWer of SbvmamenV' sa^s ihe re viewer> t< over' European editors had been 
always admtitesdi but^U whs doubted'Jtow far it extended to half-casts, or country-botns, as 
they are generally called, or Indo-Britons, as it Iras become of late more fashionable to 
term them. Wiren : Mr. Buckingham was about to leave Cdouita, he transferred the 
editorship of his journal to an Hindoo-Briton or bair-oasi^' &c. 

Thua were'lthe most offimsivetMoia ranged forth; m^froint, and.. printed., aim in a diffe- 
rent type to catch die .eye* and the most vitupemdve repeated In a very few lines after- 
wardat^^ tte forem# obhw'fotiaM.fiiweUM^ .y lifothigg udutd usomplainiy 

irnheam than>'fowfoeuhfohimdc4ntemfonifo fo«nk add yrow fe^gsybf ^he persoiM 

to ^wiM»4faiqr>4Wte.UfodKaMf;.' <*it.'eM«otsi!tfely:|m'^:*^man|eiitdimuh^^ 
see foeir 

teefo; by-hwWmrIw smMtificldliNfo^ immcioil* ifod it is 

equally inaniftet, foat the individiml .ii^ can 'djmee«i4>m.^l^b«mW;iUkdfosailiBm^ 
abuse, can only wipe oBT foe miuh-df^^ £^ hU.miBd emiifomatmt vsifo foe.baseSt 

.by showing- 

iwottld dmhb nu betteisbictuik br foe migdbf 

.eeDdBciair..bf foe..''Ori«>Ud Magmlne,'.' foih'iiiilv:^*,lliitiifo:foi’:0biim^^ 
bfjfoe above coadnet. 

engs ^oC this sbufoing apfoogy, but X ididff easily she# foat#^ wp be 

excdfosMegwff ufomifoul^difoamsa^Eb# • 

handed to 

us a eaU|de foAhimrmfo'htfqi|dajntaiHaf 

fal'. Bift ii p | | l Eft #v j| i |^> i to:m %fa^^ Me .::tigpim«#V4he 

Ught.m.wbMh;itweem«;fofo«jpil^i«'.fogiffl«fo«li^ 

its employmenbrn fo^ '. havp:iemo#ed...ftem;fo#;:.fo|foA>^>Aiirj^ -:<fofo..ViiBd i ia j^ ;#an 

every tbiug Uke'wn'idm'''twM«We meaat.eid^rj||woach\ora^ o’'> . 

Will.any epU^f :rdgemc4ufo>.il^|pbimn 

offeu^ve. maaheWifoevbjAMbiitedwefo.M to gtve.;bffetK;ii^:.>l|blfo:^ 

(not even perpetual ntotsoirt; or the squaring of foe birtde) waa farfom i'hfom lme writer's 
' * mind i 



SELECT 

mUid!?. W« stated 

:-th«dittjbt4ii\»Wch it;feiem‘» ■tbc;,f|»rthet;tS' 

tt w li^iertii^ '^ht'po to Ve a ti)' all liteirary £tindiH^d« 

bow i^r fiobtS A, pt^on nflittyi^^rs aeo written a vork 

oa liMiiar -iRjbo^ in its yei^. «a|« lias edited mu^a- 

aajr one ' ,r^l)^is of^. and eOor^"''iuB a 
Buaraigr i^O(nietd(;‘nifn had with' scictei^ oA aVeiy variety siibket, 

and beewne intunatal'f ooqdain^d^ their pecoliar ibeild^a dad 

man haying ap^died a gCoad; to an inoffeosiye body of pen. calls on a 

too-i^pdnlooa'd^'l jpnhlie to b^Setre him, when be has statra* bis' iandinni^ the 

light In ^ is regarded ! Icrvabame apon sucn evaiion. The 

detestable miscieants wboverond : 0 ^ Indian eonrts. mabing perji^ a fp^^fesnon, nonld 
blush at sneh an exposnse if tbatK.natiir« pecmttted ihem ;i jrei |ba author has the assiarance 
to ealt biikiself ^^guiltfess as the cdlild unborn.*' ** Inntmnt is the tamb isbteh oeyer nipped 
the grass,** woidd have been more poetic as welb as pastoral,” and equally true. 

Passing over his remarks on the threats of revenge which it appears his conduet has 
d«»aFO ^tfa, nridi. merely observing, that ^b assassindike ^prtyects cannot be-anfieiantly 
reprobated, aad are never toond among men permitted to give vent to their feelings tbroagn 
the'pabltu jaresa, 1 sbaU equate the next paragraph, contaiatng another gnoand of excuse, 
whi^ k eqwtby futile, aud: Mpbich sbowa -tiutt the writer himself rliad iio^ r^^ 
former. ■ i ^ ■ 

' " Loobitig forward to the possibility of our Magaaine being perused in England, and de^ 
tailing proceedings connected with the public press Of this country, which will perhaps be 
readi wUb^ some interest at home, we employed the term so mocii oriedvout against as 
explanatory of the more modern, or as we said. * more fashionable’ appellations now in use. 
The names of Anglo-Indian, lockHllrtti^, and Eurasiao, do not convqy to an JEoglish 
reader any thing like a distincti ve netiOn of the class of perMuts to . whom we wese aliudieg. 
They are very well understood in India i but in England, they would efqiear to include sSl 
who have been bom ip this country of Enjriish parents ; end wegaust bow left our English 
readers in the dark OB A subject on wbitra, vSt the very momebt «e were iptefesMUg-'to 
enlighten them, had we not employed some term with whieb they .are-iawqa a inted^ as 
synonyaioiis with^the more modern^ bni to them more ambignoos. apperiatknis/* . > 

As bis pretended ignorance of the light in which the terms '* hai^«ast’*.nBd -^> country^ 
boro” am here receive^ was no doobt iotdiided tAJmpaBe opoo^ tbofe. itsid^ iQ nr iatelj 
from Euix^; so tlie J^itor no donht hopes to>;pdln> the peragraph^mW.^iqnotod^Uposk that 

f ortion of bis readers wbo may have been been or Klong i«sidentiiud|nUbeaiHt«.> -But 
sliall tear off the flimsy veil of deceit from tois^gmiUen chUd/' and||||||yk;k^ni^ 
bare to the contempt and derision of every candid mind in Europe and ffPAsia, 

If the Reviewer had been desirous, as he pretends, of exfdaining the meaning of the 
appellation ** Imlo-Bmon,” which k in itsdf sufficiendy significant, be wonid oataiaily 
have done so in some sacn way as the following: Ibis term is applied to those who are 
partly of British, and partly of Indian parentage. But instead of tbia^ he employa two 
other terms, of equally, if not more, doubtful signification than that which he says they 
were intended to explain. This speaks for itself ; bnt tbe^sbalkiw artifice 'is more thon^ghly 
exposed by the pretence, that be wished thereby to make biniseif more perfec'dy understood 
in England. . \ * 

Now the Reviewer well knows (since he is but lately- retnmed froinr a viaitto Europe) 
that the terms ** half-caste” or '* country-bom*’ are not current there ; and form, in fact, no 
part of the English language. Consequently ibey most convey only such an imperfect idea 
to a mere Eo^ish reaoer as can be gathered from the composition of the word. ^ caste” 
(or cast) betoguipnlind'peeuliadyito tm itiiidno' dmsioaswf -society as 'lboad in India; the 
Reviewed Icaowiitoae shalf^iesto/’°tbe vile epitbst < be selected, most ieowrey -to Utn mind 
meal dkgrading^f imaginabk dktinctKins, withoot any. -definite idea of the veaann 
why itkfivldMeiseliimdd^bw d(m%iimedijpyan-«^hetwl»Gh> whutriwIhdicakcRUmconacid^ 
all with the' EdigHsh raoe; seetns to point out something kiWer tonn the .-iQRest'Oantb of 
'' i^htiAms t : Thk abeminab^ yet.vimiBteUigibie: term, the Ravimrer (guiltless.aa>thh child 
unb6ih) |dntoads to empfoy for tl^^ c^ enl^btening the peepie of Ei^^iind ms she 

1 'Aner sfudt to ihef^^ mM.not j^owdded 

persun Imm^-fo whatever |imanta%e tm foxy 

agam bhmi^ffle hon^^ and oandoor of the Editor in pretending .that these foul epithets 
• wefo emj^yfft- fol' tln^l^irtibm toe mnbigiiity of tod word ** Indo-Rrium,” 

wfaiebi ask «td>'intqi^ible. But if be!:i»eans todt they 

wtKk toe tenns ** Ani^lAdian^? and^Rurasiao.” which he now intro- 

termw^kiiptol!i iiMN iiM | ''Adt^^ SS^dMik 

Mngathi#‘biito^^hotMiNtod«e> ihd^ foet of ms avmding these hnhnless. yet ekpres- 

'.ske appeUafinnsw^tomfi^whik^bk^Httotod^upcm-'toie'^^tlKwc vague :aad ofienaivei, isa most boh- 
vtocittg ptoof of tb* foitot^tkdhjedt he had in view. ^ 

Having given sutto -aAspm^Bheh of-our 'Revkkmi^dnd toown that hk regard to candour 
and honeaty k uowoiitoy of a fodtoUst, ^ bk ilbiii^y uafikfiton ubfktouh J ilim go 

over the|ikt bf hk defimee*1irhf)to^^|schkkictoritsedl% toetoMker^^^p 

According to hS ttibde of treating the subject, it woulcK'tippear that whco..addressea in the 
0.54. i * ruffian 
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TiiflSan slang of BiHitigBgata, it aifl^ and bhildiah” to- take oflNiee ! "To den^lllce amh 
abuse U a senseleas clajoaouf at imaginary aflTronts” or ** whining <^mp1aiaii” 

a frntfol irritatton»^‘ a^ comalainlnja against epithets.” eXfHncissions baiijly 

called fVoin:thn aerpetiitiine windings or the Rev^wer« aredjwt of the aflbneoient iia iftakea 
fpi' a ittw insult to a large class of the comntunity^ ;>5jR[e tdika as if it 

were a doty Ve n^ed to the |)ub]ic th viKl^ and deKtade « lar^jArtbh^cif to 

abanddn'^^lbbh ^itti[)eraliqp were to deitioHSh the '^saTutary distinctfons which law Of tfte 
land and the mannera of £iiglish society hasc erected.” Now theiaws of the land, to which 
he refers have exploded anch epithets Irotn oaei and rea|^table society has equally driven 
theoi out of countenance ; but after they have been thus ousted from society and from every 
other Indian publication, they find refuge in the debased and vulgar columns' of the 
(5ri<^tal Magazine, which it appeare has been established as the receptacle of the very 
scum dregs of Indian literature.^ This the Reviewer seems to consider necessary lor pre- 
serving the language from ambigtnty' and uncertainty. As common sewers preserve what is 
swept from the keniiel, so the Reviewer may be allowed some merit as a literary scavenger, 
who labours in raking up words, the disuse of which and the introdoction of others a less 
ndensive kind might, ne tbiaks^ be ohlectionable, "as introducing ambiguity and uncertainay 
into our language.” 

The use <d* siich terms in the '* Asiatic Journal,” " White’s Considerations on India,” or 
other worka pablisbed in JEngtood, afPords him no excuse | since he himself admits, near the 
bottom of tne same page, that in England the nam&s " carries with it no reproach;” and 
ibersfore writdn there could have meant no olFence; however, the Reviewer hnows that 

here; the hames he has used in a work published here, do carry with them reproach, and that 
no pecsoh acquainted with this country would have used them unless he had ineknt tfiein 
to do so. 

I cannot conclude without remarking on the malicious cunuing of another of the 
Reviewer’s ex^^uses, founded on the use of the term " half an Englishman” in the newspapers. 
He well knows that this epithet of abuse was first hatched in John Bull (if not by the same 
writer who now brings it Ibrward .in his own defence) by the Editor of that scurrilous paper, 
inspired with probably the same or at least a kindred spirit. Consequently this term of 
rraroach Was afterwards used in the public papers in various ways, according to the fancy 
of the several writers ; but it was reserved for the elegant Editor of the Oriental Magazine, 
to canonize this foul' epithet which sprung from as foul a source. It was left for this 
" Preserve of the English Eangnage” to set up Tauric as equal to Johnsonian authority. 

But 1' ItaVe done' with him aod- his disgusting subterfuges. He confesses that some 
anonymous Monijflrr has called him " a damuable' hypocrite.” Those who have read the 
specimen 1 have Hla above, will be at no loss to form a proper estimate of his character. 

(signed) " A Christian.” 

^ ^ (True copies) (signed) C, iMthington, 

Secretary to the Goveinment. 


EXTRACT Bengal Public Consultations, 36 June 1823. . 

No. 34. — Extract from the proceedings of the Honourable the Governor.general in 
Council in the Judicial Department, under date the 19th June 1833. 

To the Editor of the Calcntta Journal. 

. Sir, 

1 AM directed by the Uonourable the Governor-general, in Council to desire that you 
will refrain from inserting in the Calcntta Journal any further correspondence or remarks 
connected, with the depending trial of the persons charged with the murder of the late 
Mr. Henry Imlacb, or . With the cboduci of the Mqgiitrate 6r other pi^ the 

district of Kishenagor. 

3. Many of the observations which have been pablisbed on thbse subjects are In the 
higiiest degree objectionable; either as imputing to the public officers a^criminal neglect 
of their duty, or as tending to obsirpet the due . course of j ustice by excititig a prejudice 
aga^t individuals now under tri^j, and whot^ guiU cd jni^ence'remMiis to he proved;' 

3. A communication to the saiiie effeOI. will be made to lhc \^itor .of ^ip. Behfial 
Hnrkara;-' . 

' i 'v- -."v-'" yv.|..an^.8tp, r, ; 

Coi^KHl'^bniiiibef,'! r (signed) . 

jpijnne j f Chre^ Becretariy to Ooyermneut., 

-letter: .Written ^^ii^:^iidr(h'’'of :-'tbe CatcuitA..'Jou'fiiA| 
and B<ni^i|..:Ht»tkirU;he tetA.foy.-UtlbrtQattoo ai^'iralhoi^:in;]Ab;^<^^^ - 


. EXTRACT Bengal Public CoNsuATATroNs, 30th July 1833. 

Twx following letter fipni the Chief .Eeicfetary to Meiers. John Palmer. .apd^ G 
Batfriird, is ordered to he iiere recorded, together with tlie :iepl/:froui: ih<>9h' ^ 
received this day. 


M,. . 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON eAfieUTTA JOUKNAL. 
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- No.. i.—«-'To JoA« F«|«*er ftod /o/m iiaZ/owi, Escjnires. 

■' ■Oentlemeii,' - ■ ■ 

Tna G'overhol^genier&l in Council ha» oj^'rved with OOncern and disapprobation, 
scvdnii late rhdlbations of a disposition' qp ' 
the pairt of 'tlie Calodlta Jpur- ’ 

liai, toin^hgli tbie spifil oF th^ ji|,pgn):ationa 


oPOdyefntnedt ^ej^arding the priurand to 
revive di^jnssioos and itnimosifiea which it 
was his desire finally to' extihgdlsh. I am 
accordingly instructed by Government to 
call ydtir attention to this circumstance, and 
to intimate to you the expectation of the 
Governor*geheral in Council, thait you will 


paper the observance oi sucha Ijneof conduct 
as may relieve Goveriibtent frdin the neces- 


duly ' 3 ^ticie headed, ** Pruspec.iiye 
ArrangementSt** and advertiaement refcribd 
to ip it, The^a 4 :Vertisement has been repeated 
seyerai times, sinct^ ' 

July 7tb.:"lnt^gesce regaining Nuwab 
Moatum ud'Ood^’Povm.” 

July tith. “ Affairs, of Qudh,*' 

July 14th. Letter signed^ Paul Puzzle 
Braiu.” 

July i6ib. “ Coionial Policy.”* 

July lytli. “The Tories.Gri’dirou.” 

July 18th. “InielligenceregardingOndti.’’ 


sity, which otherwise must arise, of taking measures which will be seriously detrimental to 
the interests of the proprietors. H 

a. 1 am further desired to call upon you to state to me, for the inforniation of Govern- 
ment, the names of any British Subjects who may be now employed on the eStabiishment of 
(he CaicQtto Journal. 

I am, &c. 

General Department,! (signed) W. B. Bayley, 

j8tK July 1833. / Chief Secretary to the Got«rnmenf. 


No. a. — Messrs. John Palmer waA George Ballard, io W. B. Bayley, Esq, 

&o. &c. ike. * . 


Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the. receipt of your letter of the >8tli instaut, and 
are sorry to loam therefrom, that the l^ditor of tlie Calcutta Journal *has of late manifested 
a disposition to infringe the spirit of the Regulations of Government regarding the press, 
and intimating the expectation of the Governor-general in Council, that we sltould require 
from the editors and conductors of that paper^ the observance of a line of conduct such as 
may relieve Government from the necessity of taking measures seriously, deirlmeittal to the 
interest of the proprietors. It also calls on us tp furnish a li^ of the Bruisb;/*ubject& .npw 
employed on the establishment of the Calcutta Journal. , 

With a view to meet the wishes of Government conveyed in this letter, we sent it to the 
Editor of the paper in question, and have now the honour to wait on you with a reply, in 
which we hope he has afforded such explanations and assurance as may be deemed 
satisfactory. 

We beg' leave respectfully to state, that we sball at all times most readily become the 
lucdiom of communicating the wishes of Government to the Editor of the Calcutta Journal; 
but if wc are so employed under an idea that we possess any personal pr. particular infiu- 
ence in the management of this paper, we would wish to remove an impression which may 
lead to erroneous and very injurious conclusions. 

We are, 8ic. , 

(signed) J. Palmer, 

G, Ballard. 


No. 3 .^To JpAji Pn/sser and George Esquires. 

Dear $its, . ivi , ' . . , ■ ’ ' 

T nAyis,!tp npbn 9 sitle<lge.th.e rsiteijpt pfyptif letter pf ihe sisi insiant, with its'encloSufes of 
the i 8th, being the original letter addressed jointly to j’burselveu by the 'Chief SeCfetarjr ttt 
Government,, and in attention to yoiir 'request, 1 now beg leave to give the explanation 
required. ^ . 

The 'ariicle bead^ ^ E Arra'nt^hients,” was not inserted, even with the most 

distatit view, tp 'revive disCossiops and ahiihti^rife|i wddch'it was the desire of the GoVernor- 
genei'id in. Cbunoil firiaffy ib eSttlnghish } bpf simply in atterillcin to- Mr; Bnekihgham’s 
instfdbdbn^ to convert tbe CalciiUa Jonrnal 1ib’rai7 into a circulating one; the better to 
improve the funds laid out in his extensive concern. The advertisement referred ro was 
^written and. inserted by M'ri j^ckinghain, and it has continued to be inserted from time to 
time, as spas^' in tlie^advertiseineat sheets permitted, until the receipt ol' your, letter under 
acknowledgment, udien it was immediately discontinued. ' 

. The threp,;artmles«i[elutiye tp jQude, from the Tarari-Tehan. Noonia, a Persian newspaper, 
which hsip a undersiood by tliem iJiati 

the CaieUtia Jdnm^d mm T was' not doAsciom, that by trandaiiw trt^ tHp 

l‘am-i*Tehan Nooma foijthe (^cnita Journal, was, infringing the spirit of the Kegutations 
'ofGovetnmentmgaiding the deess. .. 

The letter signed “ Paul Pti^e Eraln,'Vand, the. article headed “ The Tor^ Gridiron, 
exposing the contradictory opinions maintained by' t^e Editor of the John Bull nCwsmper, 
1 was not awan’wotdd'have beed'tmtisfdeFed iihjpro'fter by the Government ;> wtd still less 
did I appialiehdi that die ob^rviiUdAs beaded “ CpTbUial Pdlicy,” or the ontSqne contamed 
in the Oriental Magazine of a work on India, would have called forth the dtsapprobsnon of 
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the Oovernor-geaertl^^ iv Gom^ 1 oia a#w «pi^ iipaieigia^ifar diitf! ahti»i««8th»aft] 

offence, to assure^n c)|:t|ie .unceriiy u>. meetUhe 

the prders of the io- Gonpcnl. I have ooly to 4 ta!rt’ yoet attcotioa^iio^the 

Calctttta^Ottcoal cdniiiftaiog iheeeeODd arilijle Ao|nM^;|>d| iia 

apd hein^lf to dMti^hc of tiiy Views io oodeitakiog 

that hiiRici^lMd^sttt^ tty letter toyonr address, hnder dale the ‘i|)6th A|^i previeas 

W i a id ^ tog <he;affidavk necessai^ tbwdhht obttioldg a heitNase^^ 

naoce for the Indian pidn. To these I eaiy only add the iiroof of my paaclBBl ohedieiioe 
to the otden oontainw w e«eiy - 4 euer eidihdk#«ase reheifed frdtti the <!^pief Secretary to 
Governtneot. ■ -.’Sv, -.i- 

With advesteace to ihe seeoitd parag^ph of the Chief Secretary’s letter tp yoair address, 
1 tttve oaly now to state the paases of the &it^li suMi^iyt employed on the estabUsbroeat 
of the Calcutta Journal: they are, Me. Ssndford Arhot, aasistaat editor, Mr. James 
Sutherland, reporter^ Thomas HedKfoi^,rbopk 4 f«^p«i^ Mr. Fredadek Blacker, 

librarian. 

J herewith retam the origiaal letter from the Chi^f Secretary tp,.!Pdy«rn||ient,, as requested 

. .. ji remain, dear^S^'.-'. . 

Calcutta, S9 July 1823. ^ ^ Yours, &c. 

(signed) F'* Sarufys. 

OidereM That the Records of the General Department be searched, to ascertain whether 
Mr. Janies Sutherland, Mr. Sandford Arnot, Mr. Thomas Heckford, and Mii. Frederick 
Blacker, have any license, or permission to reside in India, and that the Secretary report the 
result to Government. 

The Spcretary reports diat the public commercial general letters, from the year 1815 to 
1821 inclusive, bave been searched. It appears that Mr. James Soiberland proceeded to 
India under free mariner’s indentures, in 1816, but that no authority within the period first 
mentioned bii/s been discovered for tbe residence in India of Mr. Araot, Mr. Heckford, or 
Mr. Blacker. 


No. 4 .~>To. Messrs. Juihi Frmdt SaHdy$, John Palmer^ George Ballard, and Peter $tone 

de Rotario, 

Gentlemea, 

Yotf wereupprtie^i by my official lettma pf the tStb of July and 3d September last, of 
the sentiments ontCirtained by the Govemor-generiU . in Cbnoorl, in regard to the repeated 
fiol&timi lffl tlie Of the eOQ^(^ of the Rules established by 

Government jpr the regaiation .pf the periodical preSs.^ , 

a. The Editpr of the Calc.atta Journal, optwitbstanding those communications, has since, 
by .tlie.:Mptiblmatioo.iffsncoe8sive nnmbers4>f that penrsfuq^r of numerous extracts from a 
pamphlet pnibli^ed ip England, revived the jdiscomipn <of topics which bad before been 
officially prohibited, and has maintained and enforced opinions and pripclples, which, as 
applicable to tbe state pf this country, die Gpyemdri-genetal in Cpuneil bad repeatedly 
disponraged and reprobated, the -extracts themselves so pablildied containing numeroos 
passages Ivhmh are m direct violation of the rules prescribed by Government, under date 
the 5tti of April- last. 

3. The Right hondurable the Governor-general in Counoil has, in consequence, this 
day been pleased to resolve, that the license granted by Government on the x8th. of April 
1823, authorising and empowering John Francis Samys and Peter Stone de Itoaario to 
print end publish in Calcutta nbewspaper called The Calcutta Jpurnai of Politics and 
General Literature,” and a Supplement thereto, issued on Bundays^ entitled and' called 
’’ New Weekly Register and Geuemi 4 dyertiser, 1^ l^,$nitipns jhe lUteribr, with Heads 

oftbeJAte8|tlBteingeoee,publi8bed ttaSupplemMVtb the Cpontfy Effidopof UieCalcu 
Journal,” d^aU be revffitpd and, rcspalled t^. ypu.Ji^e ad^ fesj^iydy 

requiriad mvbum itttkie-tibttthe-saiu Ucen^ 

i am, 'Gentlemea, ' 

6 November jSag. -j (^ll^edy v ■ 


GCfifieinefi;' " •. ■■ . 

Y SM directed to iofbrm you, drat the Rigte hsaopri^da dipGpyeftMiV#tt)it^ 
liaa ’ffi|is''"ii^‘ hean^pteased ib •revoke'iiiA'aetw^die. ^cdmNK^Uviiar Gahnftm Joanml. 
is'pw0l#ffiid'fiml^^ pfVrhilbh 1ticiebac-a'«og^-^ to'yoa^pf 

thegi^ At '* 

-i, 

a coidMbiii 
proprietor 

>}gned)rv: ' * 



6 Novoitiber 1623 . 




’ . Wi«;h refef«soe.t%itW;Jtjii^7ib 8npti^'Mthe\iule, 

by tbe ppyernor-gcneral in Coundil on (he tJtirMafch 1823, aM fegisteiied nt'tne nipreme 


Cli\nrl 
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Ciowri <»n;idie‘4tb April lattjisaitiee k Weby. iteena* granted by Gowemiuent 

on- Afrrifc^^i^ tb« panting and pubinhing in Calcutta of a 

ilSWJipiper cpMed ;^T0ba<; CbIcotta J«*ari»f of vPo^itiea oim! Literature,” and of a 

SofTpleffiMot dicipbbdMaed on* Snndli^* encitlad and ctdied '** Keir Weekly Regiater and 
Geaeml 4d*(rfti«er for the Stations or the ImerioK^ wiiA; tlie Heada Latest lntefJi> 

seig:e,, .paMishOd Wi;a Sopplentent to the Country Edition of . the Cdoutla JournaV' has 
been this :daj ‘saeofc«d a^ by thesRighi bononrabie the Oov^morraaneral in 

CoUllcUk: ■ ■* ^ 

By order of the Rfgbt bonoui^le the Govemon-gmera} in Council, 

Fort WiUiatn, "I (tigoedy fV. 

6 'NoVdiiillier iSag,/ ' Chief Swaetary to Gnyernment. 

: - No. 7 .'~''To J'< jitAt»sox^ :Esq>, Sopertnteadeut of. tbo Gcnrermnent Pretax 

Sir. 

I Ak direoted by the Rigiit honourable the Qd'werndr-geaeiniil in Cobhcil to dtiiire that 
you trill publish tbe aOobmiMiftyiog hotifioation in the Government Gazette of Monday 
next. 

I am, 8tc. 

.» <sigoed) IF. B. 

6 November 1823. Chief Secretary to Go vemnaent. 


EllJCTRAGT Bknoax. Pnattc CoNstii.TATioNs, 23d December *1823. 

No. 3.— To Bo/mer and G. Ba//ard, £9qrs. ' 

Gentlemen, . 

After the official communication made to you in my letter of i8lh July last, and the 
recent assurances on the part of the conductors of the Calcutta Journal, conveyed in Mr. 
Sandys’ letter to your address of apth of that month, the Right honourable the Governor- 
general in Council bis noticed with surpnse the following passages contained in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 36th ultimo, page 833: — 

** Our readers canno^ut rejCoU.ect tlte subjectofthe paper for which Mr. Bnekiiighain was 
removed from' India. Tbd mchtinn of this evdnt :|s essentiaf to our predent argnmeni ; and we 
hope we inay spWk of il as k inilttefdf History wiffidutiofidnce/aB we shtdl edpess our opinion 
on it, either onhtiay or another: ' WC shOttW not even ^ffide 

to it; but in doing so, we shaUmot for tt ffibmeUt for^^^^ re|jpe« due to the estabhshed 
Laws and Gnveruihent of the dPUipkif ' Thl^ to the^appdinunent 

of Dr. Bryhe as dferlt to the Statfoh«y Com^ the piwpf it r^ich k uridenratood 

to have been So bNehiiive to the Oo^WiMeht as to determine Mr. Bnedtingham’s transmis- 
sion, was aii fdlh.sion to the report of J^.Moryoe being tbe auffior of thoseletters placed in 
connexion with his 'appointment th'‘'hk secular omcO. " Thus it appears .Dr. 'Bryce’s 
reputed authorshwand plnralkies wiele the cause of Mr. Bock Ingham's temOvidi and of 
Jhe new laws wbiVm fire in ooniktjueiiiceokahlished^fo the Press. But Ibr himythk Societj' 
might have continued iu the eiyoTment of all its former privileges, por have'heen^-deprived 
of one ot its rnembeni;. When thokB Urhb watch with anxious expectation the progress of 
improvement in t^ i^nntry, and the spread of thktGosptil which Dr. Bryce is com- 
missioned to preacli, consider the effitets of these measures, it wili be fhr them to award him 
the praise or censure ivhidh they thihk he hfis deserved.'* . 

2. The repew^, 4l8CH^Ion, in thf i^Icofta Iptirnahof the question of Mr. Bnekmgham s 

retnuvaf We cori^'poktkncehas.So recehtiy.P***e<l. k^' ip itself disrespectful 

tp thP GhWipiUCTf, and a tiolatioh ^f prescribed ffir ilie gulthince of the Editors, 

mia .k'adadav' s^id kati^-'l^^ tlk mikle of treating Hhe stthject, and by the 

mWhfer Gcylwment id remon from India 

are grossly and wWtdW peNat#. - “ > . 

3. The paiMu^inqttestipp tnpflced hy a doable line, which clearly unpugn iiieipetives of 
Governmmititi^fhniiUwhigMiv^BucfciUgiiam from India, would warrant the immedkte recall 
of thelicenm under which the Caleotta Jmtrnai is Wihlikied; but notwitbftanding the just 
cfiUBO of dkfdeasntw avoided niti titkiOGiwskmi, tiw Gpt^haojiFgeneral in Coppcil k still 


cause of dkpleasum affpiAid f# titis^vpppmi^s Wp Gavelpolsgeoeral in^Couimit k still 
unwUiipg, from, copstderationu connected with ibe intmests of those whQ.abafp..tn,,:ttie pro- 
Jlgfe4«6!at^Wk» U WOpligW • i. , 

, v4» .^iT 

verpmant «f his dispkfmptc*. ao4 to pdypt the 

^ Vikpsivp piuuagm ahoTO^q professedly, am ^itonol 

article, •WHr.; wliid|»^^Mf;^j|ii^ys4spd Mr.-A*h^ of tne^ Paper, are 

’ Sal^^it^lill^il^t^^etsted to any '^iraut park of the dkplea^re of Goveriiinent 

*8idtshk-lo We dccaitidai'V'atW W» the nature of the offence, which would not equaily mjurc 
the Inteiesta of the shaters rn^We hpt %. Sandfbrd Arnot is a native oi Great 

Britain residing in lnffia,'Witlidut any '.ticeqee frwp,:^ Honourable the Court ot*Difwtorsj 
or other kffid. ^ithdte The has acwrdingly wk«d that 
Mr. Arntd^ tknt; ewders^e «su*d»to gw»«flect .to the 

foregoing resolution. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

0.54. . I 4 , . ^ ■ 
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7/|li«0uv<>rii<>r!ng«H«mV>n-Co«0cU irttste tb»l lbunieasure.wlU.')a^:IH«!^eiitto,pi«v«Qt^y 
furtlier viubiiivu ity^befsoQ^udMloiv of the Caicuila JaMrnal,.:offt^^rMpeet duo toOpi^ 
iiieiit, and of the rules prescribed for the regulation of tlic periodical Press, nad will render: 
it unneoessary to have recourse to the ultimate measure of withdrawing the license under 
wipeh Uie.Gid6litia J^uriHil is now.ptri)lished. ^ 

} ■ v-v* I bav€:» 

Genera} l>epartment,l - (sigiied) Bay ley, 

23d September 1823./ Chief Secreiarj' to CJovernment, 

No. 4. — To the Magistrates of Calcutta. 

Gentloaicn, 

1 AM directed to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a letter which has been this 
day addressed to Mr. J- Palmer and to Mr. G. Ballard, upprhiing those gentlemen of the 
resolution adopted by Governioent for removing Mr* S)tudfbFd Arnot from India, and for 
sending liim to the iJnited Kingdom. 

2. 1 am now directed by the Right honourable the Governor^general iu Council to 
desire that you will call Mr. Satidford Arnot before you, and make him acquainted with the 
resolution in question. 

3. If M^Vrnot should voluntarily engage to proceetl to England, and to embark on 
board a shl|rfor that purpose within one month from ’the present datt;, and shall enter into 
such security ns may appear to you to be suflicieni and satisfactory for the ful6lmeiit of 
such engagement, the Governor^geiieral in Council will not subject him to the privations 
and incctnvenicnce which would necesriarily follow the enforcement of the process autho> 
ri/ed in the 1 041(1 sec. of 53ti Geo. III., csip. 155, foi^ arresting and sending to England 
persons found in the East Indies without license or la wtVil authority for that purpose, if 
Ml. Arnot should fail to enter into sucli engagement and to give ihe required security, the 
several warrants will be prepared and sent to you without delay. 


4. You will lose no lime in reporting to Government the result of your couununication 
to Mr. Amuton the subject of tliese instructions. 

I aim, &c. 

Gen' Department^ \ . ^ B. Bayley, 

3d September 1823. J . .[■ . ’ Ciiief Secy loGovb 


Sir, 


•/* mid G, Ballard to W, B Esq., 

Chief Secretary to Gqyenun^ 


We have the lionour to acknowledge the receipt ,qf your letter of the 5lh instant, 
informing |ii9 that there had. appeared in the Calcutta J^ownal soin^^^^ deemed disre* 

spectful to Government, and that it had been determined^ in consequence, to send a Mr. 
Arnot, employed on the establishment, to Euglah’d-i 

NYc jBliiiIt imincdiaiely send your communicatioh to the editor of the. p^per in question 
for ilia information and guidance, and / 

Caicuita, 5lh September 1823. (signed)^ •/. Palmer, 

C. Ballard. 


Sir, 


No. 6.— Mr. Sandjord Aimi to the Honourable 

Chief Secretary to Govenimeht. s. 


Being yesterday informed by the magistrates of Calcutta that I have had. themisfGrtune 
to iticar the displeasure of CiQverimieni by n ^ar^rafdi that appeared in the 


Journal of Saturday lasl|. in consequence of io, Council bas 

been" pleased^ to order my rcpiqyal leaya 

make ilie following repf^seri^^^ id’bis Exedlfhey in ■ 

As iny being concerned with the periodical press is jliq sple jcapse ;b^ 
drawing from me its protection, 1 indulge a hope diaji toy 
the Calculla Journal, or Any other iiewspiaper, wiU'bc ^ 
indulgence of Goveroment* ^4 

Upon this supposition, I take life liberty to ce^sc to 

have any connexion, diri^cOy or ihdinictiy, any pubUcatioh within 
the Honoarable Company, and of soliciting j^iiur kind ipim^l^rence In 

case to Opvernment, with a view % obtam terms 

ibr iiiy India. ' 

1 beg^^pu will excuse the liberty 1 have taken in thus , addressing you, and 1 have the 
hoiiciuV V.. .-v-;- V: .. ‘ 

.■ ; . . .. 

(signed) . Sandford 


CalouiiS/3ltli 56 pteinb|^ 1 S23.. 


Sir, 


jNo. 7.*— To Mi\ Siiiiidford Artiot. 


HAViNii subfuitted. <u tlw Rigiil iioiioaiHHMcr tbt* Govcrtiioi^generai in Council your 
ieltcr of this dtty'sf date, I have been direct^ to actjuaiiivydo Eurdsliip'lii Council 

-(kje* 
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does not think proper to comply with your application to authorize any moditicaliott of the 
resolution passed by Government and comniunicaled ip the magistrates of Calcutta on the 
3(1 instant. 

I am, 8cc., 

General .Department,! (signed) fV, B. Bayley^ 

5tb Septembcf 1823- J CjUief Secretary lo GovS 

* No. 8.— •To Magistrates oH^^alculta. 

Gentlemen, 

In coniiniKiiion of my letter to your address of the 3d instant, I am directed by the Right 
honourable the Governor-general iu Council to iransmit to you for your information ili*:* 
accompanying copy of a letter this day received from Mr. Sandlord Arnot, logellier with a 
copy of the reply sent to him by order of Government. 

1 have, &c. 

General Department,^ (signed) li. liayley^ 

5 Sept. 1823. J" Chief Scciclary to Guvcnmient. 


Sir, 


No. 9.— Mr. Sand/ord Armt to the Honourable IV. ]}. Btrylty,* 
Chief Secretary to Governmerii. 


The magistrates of police not considering themselves warranted in giving me authenti- 
cated copi(\s of the communicaiions relative to me which yoiraddassed to tlii^in on the 
3d instant by command ot Government, i have the hoiu^ur to request that you will be 
pleased to direct that I may be furnished with them from your office, # 

I have, &.C. 

Calcutta, 5 Sept. 1823. (signed) S^Amot, 

No. 10. — To the Honourable W. B. Bayley^ Chief Secretary to Government, 

Sir, 

I H/tvE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date in reply 
to the representation made through you to the Right honourable tin* Governor-genelal in 
Council, and regret lo find" that I have failed to obtain the indnlgence which I solicited ; 1 
therefore feel myself neeepsitatwl again to request that you will kindly direct the auenimn 
of his Lordship in Council to the circumstances of my case, in the hope tliat the following 
statement of them may appear to deserve the favourable consideration of Government. 

. On my arrival in CalciUia in July 1820,! found all the accounts I had previously received 
in my native country of the liberal and indulgent spirit of the Government of Bengal 
towards European residents completely confirmed, and that ncjt only wi re natives of the 
United Kingdom permitted freely to settle here without any special license* from the Court 
of Dirc^ctors or other authority, while they conducted themselves agreeably to the esta- 
blished law of the country, but also that Government encouraged their residence by giving 
•many of them employment in various public situations of trust and emulumciu. Tinding 
that lhere were many hundreds of individuals in different paits of the country, and in every 
situation of life residing here upon that footing, and securely engaging in extensive specu- 
lations without any apprehension of the iuterlerence of Goveriuiienl, 1 gave up thouglns 
of returning to the United Kingdom, and rested all ^ny hopes and prospects in life upon 
this country, as by endeavouring lo qualify myself lobe useful in society, I expected in the 
course of years to be able to maintain myself honourablyf|nd usefully, like innumerable 
others similarly circumstanced. 

During a ptyiod of three years and upwards which I have spent here with these views, 
while it was my fortune to he engaged in the management of several newspaper^l Lhave 
made myself acquainted with the country and the character and language ol its inhnbD 
lanls, coniracled friendships, which could not fail ultimately to promote my advanceinens 
in the world, and relying on these favourable prospects, 1 iiave ventured to enlarge my 
speculations, and engage in pecuniary transactions, the success of which entirely depends 
on my continued residence ip this country. 

My removal now, iherefwe, will suddenly destroy all my prospects, render useless the 
knowledge and experience of this part of the world, acquired during the last three years, 
aud throw me back upon a country where I cannot profit by any of those favourable cir- 
cumstances which are how available to, me in India, and where, after an absence of four or 
fiva years, I can expect to find few of those advantages I possessed at an earlier period of • 
my life. * • 

If soon after my arrival in India it had been intimated to me by the Governmeni that 
without a license from the Couirt of Directors my residence in the country could not be 
permitted, I might then have complied wkh such a notice wiili little Joss; whereas at 

f uespnt it not omy involves the immediate win of my pecuniary affairs, but takes away 
roip me all the means of future success on which I reliefl, which will very probably render 
it for *ever after difiicult for me to procure even the common comforts of existence, aud 
condemn me to live and to end my days in {loverty and destitution. 

As ii young beginner of the world, I necessarily look forward with dread to such a 
prospect of approaching ruih| and as royffate depends on the pleasure ot the Right honour- 
able the Governor-general, 1 feel assured that the hardship of my case will appeal siionjjily 
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to ilis Lordship’s feelings as a man and as a father of a family^ expanded as these must be 
in one who has lately undertaken the high and important trust of dilTiising the paieroal 
blessings of British government among the many millions over whom he bus been called 
to rule. ... 

With respect to the paragraph in the Calcutta Journal of the 50th ullimOj which 1 am 
tolcV has excited the displeasure of the Government, I beg to disclaim^ agreeably to what is 
therein stated, the most <iistaut jdea of disrespect, and to express my regret ^that in the 
article* quoted, allusion was made to the proceedings of Government under the mistakem 
notions that his Lordship did not idKud Inat the restrictions^ on the press should in future 
be strictly enforced, us 1 observed that daring his Lordship’s administration part of the 
press had made remarks on the conduct of the Judges of the Supreme Courts although such 
liberty was prohibited in the Rule and Ordinance lately passed by Government. 

Persuaded that under such circumstances the Right hotjouruble the Governor-general in 
Council will not enforce the order for my removal wliile there remains any other satisfactory 
expedient, not involving so severe a punishment, 1 take upon me to repeat my solemn pro- 
mise to relinquish the line of life I have hitherto followed in India, and in which I regret 
to fiiul I have unintentionally given oflFence to Government, and in the hope that on an 
indulgent review of the case, his Lordship in Council will be pleased to permit my residence 
in Bcmgal on this cutiditiori, I hereby engage to bind myself to conform thereto under such 
penufty as Goverriinent may deem necessary, and to produce competent and respectable 
sureties, who will become bound on my behalf in suclt sum as may seem necessary for my 
due fiilfilinent of the obligation. 

1 have, &c. 

(^lalciiita, 6 Sept. 1823. (signed) Sandford Jirnot. 


Nq. 11. — To the lionoiirable W. /J. Haifley, Chief Secretary to GovWnmenU 


Sir, 

REPenniKo to my letter of the 5th instant, which 1 had the honour to address to you, re- 
questing to be favoured with official copies of the papers containing the Orders of the Right 
honourable the Governor-general in Council respecting my removal from this country, I heg 
leave to represent to Government the peculiar hardship under which I labour in not being 
furnished with authenticated documents showing the nature of the charges against me, in 
consequence of ivhich an order has been passed for my remoyal to the United Kingdom. 
The magistrates of Calcutta still declining loTurnisb me with authenticated copies of such 
documents, unless specially authorized l>y Government to do so, I am therefore placed 
under the necessity of requesting that his Cordship in Council will be pleased to order thd 


same. 

As a very erroneous report of the proceedings relative to me, in the police on Saturday 
last, has appeared in one of the newspapers Qhe Bengal H urkaru) of this morning, calculated 
to operate greatly to my prejudice vvilb me Government, I beg to be permitted to state 
that I have complained of this injurious, misrepresentation to one of the magistrates who 
happened to be on the bench, and have his authority for stating that no observation was 
made by me that could possibly be construed into any thing disrespectful to the 
Government. 


Calcutta, 1 
8 September 1823. J 


1 have, &c. 

(signed) S. Arnot. 


No. 12. — To liayley, Ksq., Chief Secretary to Government* 

Sir, • • 

( BE 0 leave to report for the information of the Righthonourable the Governor-general in 
Council, that Mr. Arnot has stat«a his iQabiiitj to procttfc Uic rcquisitc sufeties, but as be 
does not appear to wish to evade the orders of Government, and has stated that lie has 
submitted a memorial offering sureties for his future good conduct, to which he hopes a 
favourable consideration of Government, and having given the miost solemn assiirance to 
appear at this office on Monday afternoon next, I have, with the concarrenee of itiy brother 
magistrate Mr. Alsop, accepted such assurance, with the hopPlthat by that time the final 
orders of Government may be receivetl on the subject. 

I have, &c. 

Calcutta Police Office,*! (signed) C/w* Paton, 

6 September 18-23. j Magistrate. 

No. 13.— To the Magistrates of Calcutta. 

GJi;nilemen, . ^ 

I AM directed by the Right horviurable the Governor-general in Council to acknowledge 
the receipt uf a letter from Mr. C. Paton, dated 6th instant, reporting that Mr. Arnot liad 
faiU'd to furnish security for his return to Englaod, and for his embarkation on board a 
ship -within the period specified iri the ad paragraph of mf letter to you of the 3d instant ; his 
r.ordshi|> in Council has also had unoer his consideration two letters addressed to me by 
.Ml-. AsnoifOftc dated 6th instant, requesting that, under the circumstances tiierein detailecT, 
• . he 
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lie may be permitted to remain in India ; the other dated the 8th instant, repealing bis 
application to be furnished with an authenticated copy of my letter to you of the 3d instant 
and of its enclosure. 

2. There does not appear to Government to be any objection to a compliance with the 

latter application, and you are accordingly desired to furnish him with authenticated copies; 
of the documents in question. ^ 

3. You will at the same time distinctly apprize Mr. Arnot, that the Governor-general in 
Council will not permit him to reside in India; that the circumstances represented his 
letter of the 6ih instant, furnish no grounds whatever for granting the indiiigence therein 
solicited, and that the resolution passed by Government on the 3d instant wilt be im- 
mediately carried into effect, if he shall not have iulfiiled the condiiions therein specified. 

1 am, 8cc. 

General Department,^ (signed) W. jB. Bajylej/f 

10 Sept. 1823. j Chief Secretary to Goveniiriem. 


VIL 

COPY of all CoRUESVONnENCK between the Government and any other Person, 

with respect to the Grant of a License to a New Paper, after the suppression of the 
Cafeutta Journal. 



EXTRz\CT Bengal Public Consultations, 4th December 1823. 

The following Correspondence received from the Office of the Chief Secretary to Government, 

is ordered to be here recorded. 


No. 1. — Mr. W. P, Muston to W. D. Baylet/, Esq. Chief Secretary to Government, 

^ • &(C* 8tc. * 

Sir, 

By the enclor^ed it will appear, that I have engaged to be the Editor of a paper 
belonging to certain Proprietors, the principal of wlionf are Messrs, Palmer. and Ballurd ; 
and i beg you ,will assure the Right hon. the Governor-general in Council, that both 
iVom principle and inlcrest, indepenciently of my public arid official situation (which would 
alone render it my duty), that I shall pay the most scrupulous attention to the letter and 
fioirit of the Press regulations, and therefore hope to obtain that license which it is the 
o inject of this letter to solicit. 

Calcutta, 28th Nov. 1823* 

■ * No. 9 


# 


I have, &c. 

(signed) W* JR. Mmton. 


John Palmer, of Calcutta, merchant and agent ; George Ballard, also of Calcutta, mCi- 
ebant and agent; William Pitt Muston, of Calcutta, a surgeon in the service of the LFiiited 
Company ot Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, on their Bengal Establish- 
ment, and Peter Storie de Rozario, of Calcutta, printer, jointly and severally make oath and 
say. That William Pitt Muston, and Peter Storie do Rozvirio, two of these deponents, are 
intended to be the printers and publishers of a certain Newspaper to be called The Calcutta 
Journal,^’ and that no person or persons is or are intended to bg emnloyed or engaged in 
the printing and publishing of the said newspaper, save an^ except the said William Pitt 
Muston and Peter Storie de Rozario ; and these deponents further say, that the number of 
the proprietors of the said newspaper exceeds four, and that John Palmer and George 
Ballard, two of these deponents, are proprietors of the said newspaper, and are resident 
within the Prcsidoncy of Fort William; and that there are or is no proprietors or proprietor 
of the said newspaper resident within the Prosidancy of Foit Williaiii> orpltiGi&s dubordiuuto 
thereto, who hold or holds a larger share or shares in the said newspaper than these depo- 
nents, John Palmer and George Ballard ; and these deponents lastly say, that the^ name of 
the said newspaper is intended to be The Calcutta journal and that the said news- 
paper is intended to be printed and published in a certain house» No. 4 « Bankshall-street, 
in Calcutta. (signed) J. Pofoner. 

G. Ballard. 

If'** Pitt Muston. 

* Swom this e7tb day of November 1833* ^ 1 *® Calcutta Police 

Office, by John Palmer and George Ballard and William 
Pitt Muston, three of the deponents, before me, 

(signed) J. fV. Hogg, 

Justice of the Peace, • 

«Sworn this 28th day of November 1823, at the Calcutta Police 
by Peter Storie de Rozario, one of the deponents, 
before me, 

* (signed) J, Bo Birch, 

♦ Justice of the Peace. • 

(signed) Peter Storie de Rozario^ 
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Sir. 


No. — To George Proctor, l£sq. Secretary to the Medical Board. 


I AM directed by the Rif;ht honourable the (jovernor-genoral in Council, to request that 
you will lay before the Medical Board the accoinpuiiying copy of a letter which has been 
received from Dr. Muston. 

a. The Governor-g(?ncrfil in Council has judged it proper to refrain from complying with 
the application contained in that letter, until he shall be appriv.ed of the Medical Board, 
whelner, in their judgment, the business of the editing the Calcutta Journal will interfere 
with the due discharge, by Dr. Muston, of the medical duties devolving upon him in the 
official situation to which he has been recently appointed by Government. I am directed 
to express the wish of his Lordship in CouncU, to be furnished with the Board*s sentiments 
on this point as soon as may be convenient. l)r. Muston will, of course, furnish to the 
Board any information or explanation which they may require, in order to enable them to 
report their sentiments to Government on satisfactory grounds. 

1 have the honour to be, &c, &c. 

28th November 1823, . (signed) W, B, Baylei/, 

Chief Secretary to Vhe Government. 


Sir, 


No. 4. — 'Fo Dr. ly, P. Muston. 


In reply to your letter of this day’s date, 1 am directed by the Right honourable the 

Governor-general in Council to transmit to you, for your information and giiidaiice, the 

adiornpanying copy of a letter which has been addressed to the Secretary to the Medical 

Board. 1 . « 

1 have, &c. 

28th November 1823. (signed) W. J 3 . Bayley, 

Chief Secretary to the Government. 


No. 4. j(A.) — Revival of the Journal. 

Notice to ASabscribers. 

The subscribers of the Calcutta Journal and the public are respectfully informed, that a 
Daily Paper will be again issued from tjje Columbian Press, on Monday, the 1st of December, 

• under the original designation. 

On this occasion it is merely necessary to state that the management of the paper has 
been transferred into the hands of a gentleman calculated in every respect to support its 
character, and, under such circumstances, the formality of a prospectus is deemed super- 
fluous. Those to whom the late paper was acceptable will find, it is hoped, in that now 
offered, a substitute not less entitl^^) their patronage. 

But it nlust not be concealed thHne late enactments being, from their nature, somewhat 
indefinite, have by their influence Birowj||a melancholj^check on the spirit of inquiiy and 
discussion, which seemed to promise mma ultimate bSefit to the country and its govern- 
ment. It is not asserted that the law has intended to prohibit all inquiry and discussion, 
its avowed object was merely to limit it ; but its effect was to intimidate many from writing 
at all, and to cripple the eff usions of those who still ventured to indulge in the expression of 
sentiments at all at variance with the existing state of things. 

The immediate object, however, of alluding to the measure above noticed is to account for 
a determination to reduce the size of the paper from four to three sheets, and proportionally 
in the price from sixteen to twelve rupees per mensem; an edition on China paper for the 
dawk will be printed at ^ten rupees per month, and engravings will be occasionally issued 
as subjects of interest may offer, without any extra charge ; the rate of subscription being 
determinately fixed at the sums already stated, of twelve rupees per month for the edition 
on English, and at ten rupees for that on China paper. 

The proprietors of the Hurkaru having been requested on the suppression of the Journal 
to send that paper to its subscribers, that they might not be disappointed of a daily supply 
of intelligence, have now been desired to discontinue sending it from this date to any of 
those to whom it was sent, in consequence of the above-mchfiqhed request. The proprietors 
of the Calcutta Journal will pay to the Hurkaru concern the value of all the papers thus 
supplied to their subscribers during the suspension of the Journal, at the o^flinary rate at 
which the Hurkaru newspaper is sold. * 

The proprietors of the Journal will consequently have to charge to their several subscribers 
the value of the paper thus temporarily substituted for their own; such of the subscribers, 
however, as have forbidden that paper to be sent to them, being of course exempted ^om 
any charge for the same. The subscriber^ to the Journal will therefore not be troubled with 
any bills whatever from the lliirkaru concern, owing to the arrangements above alluded to. 

—■printed by P. S. De Rmam, at the Columbian Press, Wo. 4, Bankshall-street 


No. 5.— To Mr. * 5 . De Rozarip, No. 4, Bankshall-strcet. 

Sir, 

IIavYng just seen a paper purporting 
headed •• Revival of the Calcutta Journal,- 
and the public in general, are apprized that a daily paper i%jiil be again issued from the 
Columbian Press, on Monday the 1st of December, under the original designation, I think 


to be printed by you at the Columbian Press, 
in which the subscribers to the Calcutta Journal 
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it necessary to state to you for your notice, and that of other/ concerned, that no license has 
been granted by Government for the publifation. of Buch a periodical paper^ and to warn 
you of the illegality of any such proceeding. 

1 am, &c. 

Sunday Kveniiig, I (signed) W, li, 

30 th November 1823.J Chief 'Secretary to the GovcinnienU 


No. 6.--4ro W. B. Baylt'j/, I?sq., Chief Secretary to Government, 8u;. &c- &c. 

Sir, * 

I AM directed by the Medical Board ta acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
28th ultimo, and in reply, to report to you for the information of the Right honourable the 
Governor-general in C'ouncil, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to comply with 
Mr. Muston’s application, the Board do not apprehend that the business of editing a news- 
paper would at all interfere with the due discharge of the medical duties devolving upon 
him in the oflicial situation to which he has been recently appointed by Government. 

I have, &c. 

Fort William, Medical Board OlGce, 1 (sigru’d) G, Proctor, 

jst December 1823. / Secretary. 


No. 7. — To IV. P. Muston, Esq. 

Sir, 

Yciii have becni already apprized that the Right honourable the Governor-general in 
C%)uncil had judged it proper to refrain from complying with the application contained in 
your letter of the 28th ultimo, until he should be informed by the Medical Board wliether, 
in their judgment, the business of editing a newspaper would interfero with the ducidiscliargc 
Ijy you of die medical duties devolving upon you in the ofticial situation to wliich you have 
recently appointed by Government. 

2. A reply to tl:at reference, dated the 1st instant, has been since received from the 
Medical Board, in which the Board observe, that the business of editing a newspaper would 
not, in their opinion, interfere with the due discharge of your medical duties. 

With the infonnation before him, and under trie assurances contained in your letter of 
the ‘28th ultimo, the Governor-general in Council W'ould have been disposed to comply with 
your application, and to have granted a license for the publication of a daily paper, to be 
called The Calcutta Journal/' if circumstances had not, in the interim, come to his know- 
ledge, which have entirely altered the view originally taken by Government of the propriety 
•f»f that measure. 

4. On Sunday last, the 30th November, a paper, prinied by Mr. De Rozarto, at the Coium- 

biaii Press, entitled, ** The Revival of the Jour^nal,'* Notice to Subscribers" was circu- 
lated in Calcutta andtts vicinity, apprizing the public, and tlirj subscribers to the Calcutta 
Journal, that a daily paper would again be issued from the Columbian Press, on Monday 
the 1st of December, under the original designation. • 

5. You are aware, not only that no license had been granted by Government for the pub- 
lication of such a paper, but that the reply of the Medical Board, on which the question, 
whether the license should or should not be granted, mainly depended, had not tnen been 
communicated to Government. 

6. Under these circumstances, the notice to the public, that the Calcutta Journal was to 
be published on the ensuing day, was highly objectionable ; and the execution of the inten- 
tion therein notihed would have subjected the parties concerned to the penalties attached to 
persons publishing periodical papers without license. 

7. It IS not however on tliis ground merely that the Governor-general in Council has 
deemed it proper to refuse the license applied for in your letter of the 28th ultimo, this 
resolution is founded chiefly on the tenor of the notice in question, and particularly on the 
following extract from it : 

.But it must not be conceHiled, that the late enactments, being from their nature pro- 
bably somewhat indeGnite, have, by their influence, thrown a melancholy check on the 
spirit of inquiry and discussion, which seemed to promise much ultimate benefit to the 
country and its government. It is not asserted theft the law was intended to prohibit ail 
inquiry and discussion, its. avowed object was merely to limit it; but its efiects was to 
iiitiinidate many from writing at all, and to cripple the,elfusions of those who still ventured 
to indulge in the expression of 8entiments> at all at variance with the existing state of 
things.” 

8. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the publication of these observations, by which 

the meuaures adopted by Government in regard to tlie press are again called in question, 
and their injurious effect on the country and its Government is again asserted, constitutes 
a positive repetition of the offence which induced the Government to revoke the ^former 
license of the Calcutta Journal. » 

9^ T^’he manifestation of such a disposition on the part of those connecttKl with the 
Calcutta Journal, at the moment when the indulgence of Government was b*olicited for its 
re- establishment, when the parties concerned anticipated the acquiescence ot GoveriMneiit 
in their request, and immediately after the receipt of your letter, in which the Government 
was officially assured that Ae most scrupulous attention would in future be paid to the 
letter and spirit of the press regulations, renders it impo-ssiblc for Government to fonn any 

0.54. m 3 
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Other expectation ilmii that the renewal of the license of the Calcutta Jouriial would lead to 
the recurrence of the same evils and the same objections as that which has so frequently 
called forth the disapprobation of Government/ 

10. His Lordship in Council is perfectly satisfied that you were is^norant of the intended 
publication of tlie notice above alluded to, and he entirely acquits you of all blame in the 
transaction ; but in doing this he is compelled to draw tlie conclusion, that the interference 
of* others would preclude/ you from exercising an effectual control as Editor of the paper, 
and \'ould* render you unable to maintain in practice those principles which you very pro- 
perly avowed in your Itfitcr, aiui which the Governor-general in Council cmisiders it indis- 
pensably necessary to maintain and enforce. His Lordship in Council nns accordingly 
resolved not to granl the license applied for in your letter of the 28th ultimo. 

11. In conclusion, his Lordship in Council thinks it proper to observe, that tliere was no 

foundation whatever in the intimation contained in public advertisements on Monday 
morning last, that the republication of the Journal was deferred in consequence of a letter 
fjhom me, by which it appeared that some misconception existed as to the proposed desig- 
nation of tne paper. , 

^ * 1 am, 8 lc. 

4th DecemlAr 1823. (signed) fV, /f. Baylei/, 

Chief Secretary lo the Government. 


EXTRACT Bengal Puhlio Consultations, 23d December 1823. 

No. 35, — Mr. ly. Pm 2 Huslon to W. J 3 . Baylcy^ Esq. Chief Secretary to the Government, 

&c. &c. &.C. 

Ik consequence of the determination of Government to withhold the license (1 harl the 
honour lo solicit in my letter of the 28th ultimo) on the ground stated in your communica- 
tion in rqply ; I laid the same before the proprietors, and from the tenor of the answer, 
a copy of which is annexed, 1 beg the favour of your remembering my request, under the 
hope that his Lordship in Council will, in consideration of the concern expressed therein, 
and the full control invested in myself by the proprietors, authorize the revival of the late 
Calcutta Journal. 

The very flattering manner in which his Lordship in Council was pleased to exonerate me 
from all mariaer of blame in the notice is deeply felt, and the more so from being conscious, 
that I was deseiving of this gratifying testimony of lirs Lordship’s favourable opinion. 
Calcutta, 1 I have, &c. 

I8r23-/ 


13th December ; 


(signed) W. Muaion. 


To /ym P» Muston, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE the pleasure to return the Chief Secretary’s Letter, and ani concerned to find by 
it, that the promulgation of the notice at all, and particularly with an objectiouublc 
paragraph, has occasioned so serious an interruption to our arrangement. 

It is particularly unfortunate that you should suHer on this occasion, and that it sliouJd 
be supposed that you would undertake the management of the paper without the fulicst 
control over its contents. 

You should state that this paramount autliority is the basis on which you accept the 
office, and you may add that a confidence in your fitness for it, as well from judgnic$it as 
from aitKation in society, is'your great recornmendation. 

I uican no dispara'gemeut by this avowal, and perhaps should have said ttulispcmable 

rather than ^reat recommendation. Neither Palmer or myself can look to the matter of Hlie 
paper, and it was our resolve, rather than incur the risk of being again situated as 
unpleasantly as we lately have been, to withdraw the support we had afforded. 

You are now a tenant of the premises, and I hope you may be able to continue such ; 
if you do so> far from desiring to limit your control, we accept your services, only on the 
consideration that you take all and every thing upon yourself, as long as we appear con- 
nected with the paper. I beg your early reply, and am. 

Dear Sir, yours truly, 

1 2th December 1823. * (signed) G. Ballard, 

P« S,- — Palmer is absent, but 1 know I only speak his sentiments. 


No. 3(>. — ^To W, P, Muston^ Esq. • 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Right honoumble the Governor-general in Council, to acknowledge 
the receipt of yoiir letter of the 13th instant, and to apprize you that after a full considera- 
tion of 2i;h6 circumstances stated in it, and iif Mr. Ballard’s private communication which 
accompanied it, his Lordship in^Coiincil does not deem it expedient to sanction^thc 
ap])lication contained in your letter of the 28th ultimo, and in that now acknowledged, « 
Genial Departmefttv 1 I am, 8tc. 

2>3d December 1823. / (signed) W.B,Bayley\ 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT BitNGAL Public Consultations, i2thFebmary 1824. 

No. 3.— Mr. W. P. Mmton to W. B. Bay ley. Esq. Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

I in: o the favour of your laying the enclosed draft of agreement, making over to me the . 
{property of the Columbian Press, for a twelvemonth, by Messrs- Alexander and Co., the • 
Mgents of Mr. Buckingham, they having obtained also the sanction of the shareholders 
losideiit in Calcutta to that measure, and at the same time to solicit from the Governor- 
oeneral in Council the license applied for in my letter of November 28th, 1823. 

Should the Government be satisfied with this draft, it shall be immediately engrossed and 
executed. The intimation I received from the Governor-general respecting a new name by 
which the paper is to be designated, will be duly attended to, and should it meet the sense 
ol‘ Government, it is proposed to cull it Tlie British Lion/* 

Calcutta, 1 I have, &c. 

29th January 1 824,/ (signed) W.P.Mustotu 


No. 4. — ^To Mr. W, P. Muston. 

Sir, 

1 AM directecl by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council, to acknowledge 
tiie iecei[)t of your letter oryesterday’s date, and of its inclosiij^c. 

•2. The temporary nature of the proposed arrangement, as described in those papers, does not 
idford any security that the control and influence of Mr. Buckingham in the management of 
I he paper may not again be exercised at the expiration of the period of one year, to which 
only the ciigagcmont extends, and the Governor-general in Council does pot therefore 
deem it expedient to comply with the application submitted bjjtyou. 

3. The draft of agreement whicli was enclosed in your letter is herewith returned^ 

Council Chamber, 1 ^ I am, &c. 

noth January 1824./ (signed) W. B, Bayley, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


No. .P. Muston to Mr. Chief Secretary Bayley, 

Sir, / 

I MAO the honour of your reply acknowledging the receipt of my letter, requesting to be 
fiivoured with a license for a Daily Paper to be designaUd The British Lion/’ and as it 
appears 1 made a great omission in not having stated the time for which the license was 
solicited, may I beg the favour of your apologizing for the neglect, and requesting of his 
Lordsliip in Council to grant me a license for a period of one year only, that being the time 
for which tlie inanagcinont of .the concern will be bon/ijidc under my sole control, 

Calcutta, 1 I have, &c. ♦ 

30th January 1 824 J (signed) W. P. Muston. 


No. 6.— To Mr. W. P. Muston. 

1 1 * 

1 AIM directed by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, and in reply to acquit you that the ordeia of 

(ioveriinieiit referred to by you were issued uuder lue suppoBition trial tiic object of youi 

application, in as far as it related to yourself, was to obtain a license to publish a newspaper 
for the period of one year, and that your present communication docs not call for any modi- 
fication of the resolution of Government already communicated to you in my letter. of the 
30th ultimo. . 1 am, &c. 

3d February 1824. (signed) fV. B. Bayley, 

• Chief Secretary to Government. 


No. 7.— Mr. fV. P. Muston to Mr. Chief Secretary Bayiey. 

At, 

I uiici leave to enclose the prescribed affidavit as proprietor of a newspaper intended to 
be called “ The Scotsman in the East,’’ and beg the favour of your laying my request for a 
liceivse to [U'int and publish the same before his Lordship in Council. 

I have, 8cc. 

Bankshall-street, Calqutta.'l (signed) W,P. Nlmtoui 

* i2th Febjjuary 1824- / Presidency Surgeon. 


i No. 8. . • 

Witter AM Pitt Muston, of Bankshall-street, in Calcutta, surgeon in the Hoilourable Com- 
pany’s service, and Peter Stone De Rozario. ol' the same place, printer, jointly and severally 
make oath and say. That the said William Pitt Muston is intended to be the publisher, ami 
the said Peter Stone Be Rov.ario to be the printer of a certain daily newspaper,* to be called 
“ The Scotsman in the East,” and that no person or persons is or are employed or engaged, 
0.54. '« 4 . 
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OT intended to be employed or engaged, in the printing and publishing of the said news- 
paper, save and except th^aid William l*itt Mnston and Peter Stone De Kozario; and these 
deponents further say, that these deponents, William Pitt Muston and Peter Stone Dc 
Rozario, are the proprietor and printer of the said newspaper, and that no person or persons 
is or are interested in the said newspaper, save and except the said William Pitt Muston and 
• Peter Stone De Rozario ;,and tliese deponents lastly say, that the name of the said news- 
paper is intended to be **The Scotsman in the East,’' and •that the said newspaper is 
intended to be printed and published at No. 4, Bankshall-street, Calcutta. 


Sworn at the Calcutta Police 
Office, the 1 2th day of February, 
1824, before me, 

P. Andrew, 
Maijistrate. 


(signed) IV. P. Muston, 

Proprietor and publisher. 

(signed) P. S. De Rozario, 

PrintCM*. 


No. 9. — License. 

William Pitt Muston, a surgeon in the servu^c of the Honourable Company on the Bengal 
Establishment, having applied to the Right honourable the Governor-general in (.'ouncil 
for a license to print and publish in Calcutta a daily newspaper, entitled and called 
“ The Scotsman in the East," and having delivered to the Chief Secretary to Government 
the requisite affidavit subscril^ed and sworn by him the said William Pitt Muston, and by 
Peter Stone De Rozario, the Governor-general in Council does hereby authorize and empower 
the said Peter Stone De Rozario to print, and the said William I^itt Muston to publish in 
Calcutta, at No. 4, Bankshall-street (being the house or place in the said affidavit specified), 
and not elsewhere, a newspaper to be called “ The Scotsman in the East,” and not otherwise, 
whereof the said Peter Stone pe Rozario, and no other person or ‘persons, to be the printer, 
and the said William Pitt Muston, and no other person or persons, is to be the publisher 
and proprietor. 

By order of the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council this 12th day of 
February 18x4. ^ 

Chief Secretary to Government. 




No# 10. — ^1^0 Mr. W, P. Muston. 


Sir, • 

1 am directed by the Right honourable the Governor-general in (Xuincil to acknowledge 
the receipt of a letter from you of* the present date, with its enclosure, and in reply to transmit 
to you the accompany iag License, authorizing Mr. Peter Stone De Rozario to print, and 
you to publish, in the English language, a daily newspaper, entitled and called Tlie Scots- 
mat) in the East.” 

2. I am likewise directed to transmit to you for your information and guidance, and that 
of Mr. De Rozario, the accompanying copy of printed Rules passed on tlio ^tli o^Ajiril last. 

1 am, &c. 

I2th Ffebruary 1824. (signed) W. B, Bat/kt/, 

Chief Secretary to Govermneut. 


10. n.- 


-To the Magistrates of Calcutta. 


Gentlemen, 

1 AM direct^ by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council to trsyismit to 
you for your inforuiation, the accompanying copy of a license authorizing Mr. Peter Stone 
De Rozario to print, and Mr. William Pitt Muston to publish, in the English language, a 
daily newspaper, entitled and called The Scotsman in the East.” 

• I am, 8 lc. 

12th February 1824. (signed; W. B. Bayley, 

Chief Secretary to Crovermfiont, 


Con3ultalion<;, 
% 12 February, 

No. 3 to 6. 


Consultations, 
12 February, 
No. 7 to 11. 


EXTRACT of a Letter from' the Governor-general in Council to the Court of Directors 
ill the Public Department, dated 31st March 1824. 

Par. 110.— Mr. W. P. Muston, one of the Presidency surgeons, and appointed under 
recent orders to afford medical aid to the numerous native officers in the employ of Govern- 
ment at the Presidency, having laid before us, in February last, an agreement making Sver 
to Kim the property of the Columbian Press for twelve months, by Messrs. Alexander & Co. 
the agents of Mr. Buckingham, who bad obtained the sanction of the shareholders resident 
in Cucutta to that measure, and solicited a license to publish a newspaper focthe period of 
one y«ar : the temporary nature of the proposed arrangement not affording in our judg- 
ment ahy security that tlie control and influence of Mr. Buckingham in the itianageinont of 
the papers might not again be exercised at the expiration of one year, to which period only 
the engagement extended, we did not deem it expedient to comply with the appUchtion. 
Mr. Muston then submitted to ns an aflidavit, declaring his intention of setting up a daily 
newspaper, to be entitled *' The Scotsman in the Ea8t,V and stating himself to be the sole 
proprietor of it ; and, jmder these circumstances, we were induced to grant the solicited 
license. 

a -s 
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VIII. 

EXTRACT Bkmgal Public Consultations, ^9th November 182^. • 

TIIE ibllowing Couiiesponiiknck bcjtwcon tlio Chief Secretary to (jiov(?rmucnt and 
the Advocate-genera J is ordered to Ik* here recorded. 


Mo. 3. — To It. Spankiity Es<j., Advoeatogenoral. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by liis E.xcclleru^y the nuist noble the Covcraor-general in (..oiincil to trans 
niit to you the Calcutta Journals of the 1st, 2d and ad instant, and to re(|uest your attention 
to the uiideriuentioned articles contained in those pafiers : 

Pfoveuibcr Ist. — The three first jjaragraphs under the head of “ G(;nend Summary/’ and 
the article under the titki “ Justiiication.^’ 

November 2d. — The article under the licad “ Gnuid Jury/^ 

November :V.l. — The article uiuhtr the head Public Punctionanes/* v/ith the iioiti of lln^ 
editor sub mined. 

2. UisTiOrdship in Council conceives that the tenour and spirit of these publications dis- 
play a deliberate design to obstruct the due course of jirstice ; 1st, by influencing those whose 
duty it may be, as petty jurymen, to try the indictment \vljich lias been found against the 
editor of tlie Calcutta Junniiu ; and 2dly, by rendering odious lioth the grand jufy wlio found 
the bill, and tlic prosecutors by whom the indictment was preferred. 

3. If the sentiments entmtained by the Governor-general in Council, with regard to tlu^ 
olnect and spirit of the publications in question, should appear to you to be correct ; if‘ the 
olfence should be viewpd by you as one of serious malignity, and capable of being legally 
established, his Loidship in Council would deem it essentially recpiisite that (^arly measuies 
should bo adopted for commencing a criminal prosecution, by information or otlu^rwise, 
against the editor of tlie Calcutta Journal ; and he authorizes and desires you to take such 
steps for that purpose as you may judge m6st expedient, provided your opinion on the(|ues- 
tion should correspond with that above stated. 

1 havii, &c. 

Council Chaiiibcr,! (signed) W. 1). liayley^ 

6 November 1U21.J Cliief Soerctai y. 


EXTRACTS from the Calcutta Journal of the 1st, 2d and 3d November. 

No. 4. — Extract from the Calcutta Journal, dated 1st Movemlxu l<i2I. 

General Summary . ^ 

There are few among our readers, we should imagine, wJio liave experienc.ed for tliem- 
selves, or who can well imagine the difficulty that we feel in performing well and eneigeiicidly 
the mental duty that claims our attention on each succeeding day, and that cannot be 
omitted, either from sickness care, or any other cause, without adding still further risk to 
a concern already sufficientfy precarious and exposed to assaults on every side. 1'hc intmest 
taken by the community genentlly in the pending case of prosecution for libel, the* issue of 
which cannot fail, we should hope, to be beneficial to the public interests, occasioned us so 
many interruptions, and such incessant occupation throughout the whole of y^^terilay, th«)i 
the sun had set ere a line had been prrqjared for the paper of to-day, and we have now only 
time to offer this apology fur the haste with which our remarks ai'e iicccssarily penneil. 

For our cause, we are willing to confide it to the breasts of our countryiucn, the twelve corn- 
mon tradesmen of Calcutta, to suppose whom capable of judging an allair of sucli impoi tun* i . 
to the State, as an allusion even to the conduct of any of its public functionaries, was treated 
af a flagrant and enormous libel.* The British laws have constituted honest juries as tJic 
only fit and proper guardians of the State, as far as libel is concerned, and we now see that 
the united judgment of twelve common tradesmen of Calcutta,” bat late so foolishly 
derided, is held to be more just and more legal than any discretion. To thi.s are wc; 

come at last, and having arri\^ed thus far, w^ tru.^t Uiat no consideration will again induce 
a recurrence to the arbitrary power of suhniuivv punishment, setting at nought tliat which 
wtais the glory of our ancestors, and ought to be for ever cherislicd by their descendants, 
v^fi^iever their lot may be cast. To these ** twelve common tr.idcsmcu pf Calculta” we 
willmsrlv commit our cause ; it will be for them te decide whether tui M.ssocia.tion, that has 

• failed 
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to wiito ns clown in ihc^ fair and opt-ii fic^ld of ar^iiniont and diKciiSsion, shall now 
snc<M‘(‘fl in tdIccUng \hv. min of a press, which hoiu*st men, who have nothing to fear, should 
cliorisli and support for the sake of public good, and which none but those whose public 
conduct will not bear scrutiny can have any just or reascuiablc cause to dread. 

.We may be able, and we are always ready, to cope with our antagonists single-handed, 
be* tln^y w ho they may ; nay^.'ve have shown that we would not shrink from the whole 
phalanx that were, urrangcci against us, when we had to combat six public prints at a time, 
and have t^ince had to stem the still more powerful hostility of men of the greatest wealth and 
influence in the settlement. Ihit wc have had the pul^lic voice in our f.ivoiir, and the public 
support, mauilistcd by the most unequivc^cal of all tokens to support us. We have had 
moreover, that trelde armour which, as our noblest bard expresses it, ** clothes every man 
who liath his (juarrel just, and leaves him naked, though lockcil up in steel, who has not 
this inward protection.*’ Let those who have to sit in judgment on our motives and our 
deeds banisli I’roin their minds all considerations but those of that pure and upright conduct, 
which alone can accpiit them at the bar of public opinion, before which they and all men 
staiid ; and knowing as wc do those motives to have been pure, and those deeds intended 
(or the benefit of the community at large, we have sullicient confidence in the integrity of 
any tvvelve. cornnion tradesmen of Calcutta’" that maybe summoned as our judges, to 
beiieve they will render us impartial justice, which islill that we re((uirc at their hands. 

• 


Justificfition. 

Lot the galled jade wince, our withers are uawrung;' 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Joiirnrtl. 

A wKM.-vF.ANiNc;, if not a very wise man, who signs himself C, in the Ilurkaru of this 
morning, talks a good deal about the necessity and duty to their superiors, vvliicli made it 
absolutely incumbent in the combined secretaries and public ofKccrs to justify themselves to 
tlie w'orlii, and in a court of justice, from the direct and personal attacks of Sam Sobersides. 

Now without in the least doubting the correctness of this description of the feelings whieh 
actuate these reluctant ** functionaries,” believing implicitly in tlfb plea set up by their 
advocate O, (whe should be an Irishman, by his mode of backing his friends,”) that tliey 
are com|>clled to justify their tender reputations against the aspersions of every puny satirist ; 
nay, even giving credit to the stoi-y of the great unwillingness with winch so many pow'c^rful 
and resjxictable English geutlcme-n have consented to join in hunting down an obnoxious 
individual, and a disagreeable press ; I say, admitting all this, still it is very strange that they 
sliould have chosen to come before the public and tlie court of justice precisely in that form, 
and ill that only form, which bars all justification whatever. Instead of suing for damages, 
which would enable the defendant to plead the general issue, and to justify also, they attack 
criminally, under shc^lter of a fictitious breach of the peace, by which tlie defendant is pn*- 
cludcd from pleading the truth or justice of the alleged libel in justification, or ev(*n mitiga- 
tion. It is to prosecutions of this sort that Lord Mansfield applied his memorable saying, 
“ The greater the truth, the greater the libel,” a dictum wliich still passes for oracular with 
the generality of mankind. 

Yours, &c. 

October ai, 1021. Bravior. 


Extract from the Calcutta Journal, dated November 2, 1821. 

Grand Jury, 

“ The better part of valour is discretion/* 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal- 

Sir, 

I r is rumoured, that after a stormy debate, wliich lasted till a late hour yesterday afternoon, 
a siuall majority of the grand jui*y were prevailed on, not without great difiicnlty and strenu- 
ous idrorts, to return a true bill In the matter of the United Secretaries and others versus 
Buckingham. 

Tlie dilliculty experienced in this preliminary stage it is to bo hoperl is only the precursor 
to the greater difticulties that await the holy Teague in the further progress of their 
Operations. 

Pray, Sir, who composed the grand jury ? There was a list publishc<l in the newspapers at 
tlie coinineiieemcnt oftlie sessions, but that is probably now forgotten, which it ought not to 
be so €?asily. 

Is the jjrosecution levelled at you, the Editor, or at thr w ell-known author, who is in 
everybodys mouth ? If the former, why do the ^ub shy the nobler battle, and pour out the 
phials of their vvrulh on you ? Do tlv^y tiiink it safer and inoie discreet? Are wu to be tried 
by a common jyry, or by one of that more select sect described by Jeremy Bentham^wkh 
his usual pith / One of your correspondents signs himself “ Brevis,’* and another BreWbr,’^ 
so 1 shall ( Sill myself, 

N ( cii )1 .c r '1 y 1 021 . 


Brevissimvs, 
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Extract from the Calcutta Journal dated i)d Noveiubev IB21. 

Public Punctionarie$. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal* * 

Sir, • ..... 

It appearing that some of the public functionaries have combined to prosecute you for an 
allegotl libel, you are recpiested to name those functionaries and specify their functions, in order 
that the disgrace or credit of that measure may rest exclusively witn those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs. 

I am, &c. 

Calcutta, Nov. 2, 1821, (signed) A Public Functionary , Non^prosequens- 


Note of the Editor. 

We have not yet been furnished with a copy of the indictment, the dimensions of which 
i'orihidablc instrument we have heard ai-e 13 feet by 2, so that it cannot be copied in less 
than thi’ce or four days, making up no doubt in tlie quantify of its 10 counts what it may 
want ill fjiudity. When the fatal roll reaches us, we sliall taki^. an cvirly opportunity of 
Tunniiig the prosecutors nientionofl in it, but at present we really do not know ourselves what 
are the exact ifumber, or the precise names, oi these gentlemen. 1 he passages said tO bo. 
sclc^ctcd by them as libellous, do not specify any individuals, nor indicates any class, not 
even the secretaries to Government, llic expression being simply, Secretaries and Public 
OHicers to Government,’^ including every servant of the King and Company in India, down 
even to the unfortunate ed itor vf** the John Bull in the East, wlu>, we believe* though erst 
a radical, is nme a secretary and public officer to Government ; but whether be has the 
honour to be one of the select pro&equentes we have not yet discovered. As far as w^e can 
h aiii, however, it is only the iirnnediate secretaries to Govermiu*nt who have formed the 
association to prfisecui^us as the jiublisher of this broad assertion regarding the influence ^ 
of secretaries anrl public officers generally. If the assertion in question be proved to be true, 
and the inaxiiu of Lord Mansfield bo acted on, that the greater the truth the greater the 
libel, conviction will iiiust probably follow, and the public will fegret, no doubt, that our 
correspondent’s ]^osition oonid not more satisfactorily be disproved. If it is shown to be 
fjilsi*, then by the same maxim there can be nothing libellous in it whatever ; unless tlu.*se 
iimiiaculate geutlimieii, and their learned advocates can make it appear that they are at 
oricf! botli innocent mid guilty, and that what Sum Sobersides hath said is both true and 
false' at tlic same time, a dilemma, to escape from which will require no ordinary powers of 
reasoning. 

(1Vue Extracts.) 

(signed) W. It. Bay ley ^ 

' . Chief Secretary to Government. 


No. .'3. — Advocate -General to W. It. Baylcy^ Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, 

Sir, 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, with the Cal- 
cutta Journal of the 1st, 2d and 3d, and I ani of opinion that the matter contained in the 
jiassages referred to is in the highest degn:;e illegiU and mischievous, and that this is a juoper 
case for an application to the Supreme Court ihr a criminal information, that such attempts 
to overawe and disturb the administration of justice in all ordinary channels may be [uinistied 
and restrained. 


2. I cannot entertain any doubt that the court will grant the application, and that a jury 
would convict the offender, as I conceive no lawyer could doubt the illegality of the publii- 
cations in question, or any honest man doubt their criminal intention, and their mischievous 
tendency. 

3. Upon this occasion, I beg leave to suggest the expediency of retaining the servic es of 
IVIr. Srrioult, both on account of the indisposition arid absence of the Company’s attorney, 
and liis having been employed in the case but .of which this originates, which will render his 
assistance in this matter very desirable. . For the same reason, on account of tlie importance 
of so]|3[ic questions that may aVise, should a' prosecution by information be adopted, 1 beg 
leave also to suggest the ex |Kidieiicy of retaining Mr. Compton as counsel forjtlie prose- 
cution. 




ort William, 0 November 1821. 


I liavc, &c. 

(signed) Ji. Spanhit\ 

Advocate-General . 


0.64. 
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At»pksi>lX TO HEPbltT^OH 

N«k a;.-«-To R, Spmkie^ Eeq^ AdTboalB^OaMrat. 

Sir, 

. I AM directed to adkoowled^ the receipt of yonr letter of this date, and, in reply, to com- 
mlmicate to yon Ae desire of^ia BxeeUeaoy the moat noble the Ocremor-Gteneral in Council, 
that you will proceed to apply to the Supreme CMurt for a criminal, information i^ainst ti^e 
ediU^ of Ihe Calcutta Journal, for pnblishug the paaijfigea referred to in your letter. 

4. Hia Lordship in Council entirely approirca yonr aaeeeation fw retaining, on the part of 
the Oovenimenl^ the searices of Mr. SuumiU and Mr. Compton, and aflcwcdingly r^uesta 
you to make the necessary communication to those {^tlemen. 

(rigned) W. B. BayUy^ 

Chief Secretary to the Oovemment. 




Oouncil (Camber, 0 Nov. 1841. 
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IX. 

TRANSCRIPT of a LstTSiifiwn Mr. Buckingham^ ;?ith VAau-noNa, 8(c. •* 


JtfMWfMdlmi. ^ - V 

The print in Ink Ikli trenpeript of the Letter ftom Mr. EnoMoi^Oii if rt 0 llr«led on 

the proceedinm of the Bengal Oovernment; kad the notOh. atteimtiooi. oMMiirM eaa additioo*. 
in t' denote the Taxations iVoni it. exhiUtOd in the copy printed tqt Mr. Btiokln^llMnii in 
pagee xr to xxi of the A{^eiidix to Vol, i of the Oriental Henud. , ^ ^ 

Examiner'e Office,! 

May i8a6. / 


EXTRACT Bmoal Popuc Co]iaai.TATieas» 4th February iSao. 

No. e.— Mr. J, S. Buekiagiamt Office of dm Calcutta Journal, 16^ January tSeo. 


Sir, 

I HAVtt the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the lath inatant, communicating to me the die. 
pleasure of His Excellency dt%Mest Noble the Goremor* 
general in Council at the tenor of certain tdMenretiona 
contained in the Calcutta Journal of the preceding day, 
under the head of a Notice to Subicribera under the 
Madras Presidency. 1 


SUe')— iJijs Letter apjtfhrj 'o or K'rtfttJ. 
tliiS toth Jauiciy (and not Uie tS'i a. ■^tucd tiy M< 
HfirXirtgl'atn), imatUie the Sevcfaiv to tiovern 
in‘n(. inhi, rrpl)i to itonthc 27111 Idi.ui'y, tli>»* 
41 w 4' dateit (in die i6tb, though mit recp ved tintil tli" 
tftlh, AS will ap|>eai' on to jihr* x'u <>t (• 

Apni^cdK. to \’<)I I tf the OiiMiMi lift lid 


t > \o \ / , uOf i.d»)uiin<itnc tue U> tiAusntil to \oti> oUic<, within the period of <hrre da\ . 

t i'lCirt i>t tt.e a diatitict ackuowledjtment of the impropriety of my rondurt, and 

t I > id ' iittin''iit upoh « ) the Government of Tort lit Gcorgp for the injudona wslnuaiiun, 
II’ f 411 0* It tier, in <'"dr? to .u bfieg sub^equevti} pnUished in the CafeutU Joutna) 


'len to )oir 

12. In reply to tliis communioation, 1 Imt drat to express my sincere and deep regret that 
7 • hifbli mipKfer as to cdil for irnmediatr from 
any act of mine should ^pear to bis Excellency tu e e g uiee the notice >of this Govemmont, and 
still more so, tliat such an act should have arisen .from the exercise' of my labours as director of 
a public press, inasmuch as I can safely and solemnly aver, that no man can fbel mere grateibi 
to his E.xceilency for the indulgent liberality whidi he baa alanqia aboirn to the exercise of those 
privileges given to us by his removal of the roatrictiuns which formorly bound it than myself, Sad 

on 

that no man would feel more sorrow at any undue uriHugomeet of that liberality, or any real 
abuse of the power, thus vested in the offitors of the puUio joumals than I should do. 


3. r have too firm a reliance on his lM>rdthip’a impatiblity, and too great a confidence in 
his justice, not to hope, boWover^ that be wM cendflMOod to hAr what 1 have to ofler in 
if luy c>wduca * 

explanamn,. however tedioue the detail into whidi itiaay Jeedme; and I sbidl await the issue 

ihotfcoii . 

of bis Excellency’s dscisioa with that obedienee & his authori^ aduch allmenoiight cheerfidly 
to pay to a power 10 afiUtsbly axoroised. 


4« Wbffih OB M firrmr ocooffiont iter mmt<m 
called to the rssipetiens or (sgulatlous W August ifii^ 
wb'ch wore issued fitr Bis fuMsace Of 
papers here^ I prlmrishd a «oia||^enefijma fi^‘'ht'pjr 
future labovws, aMfSflOBgaai^nMd^^ tbwtobofat 
fore^ I did sceodUffiji^ like nffiji 

of conduct. Dn the su b a egUen ^ oeopion, however, M 
ap^Ad^i*** befisgWesetttad to Ms Bsweney the Oo~ 
vemc^ensrai firm the i^h i t a at s of ItadnHh t hesnf 
with plssenre tbf ukpltaa^ whiffii m Lordriiip then 
offered to the wbrlcl tor the removal n the jssstrictions 
firon riw Indian ps|pssi and as this «aiW arawal of the 
motives by which Jo act of his Lordsltj| In Council bad 
0.54. w * 


t (Nirti* B.)«~-Pav. 4. On th* iSlh Juii^ lA»t I I a<f 
the honeur to recaivti fimnn you a letter of the same 
date, comumoicatHi^ to m* the sentiiumts of the (. > 
*WuW‘ g ai WV at IW uKUldl, «II cerum paragraphs puh- 
llshed or the Calcutta Journal ot the vOth May iSit;, 
rM^ting tbs rejMHtvd cendnuance of Mr. Elliott m 
nie aerveTumabt of Msidrus. These paragraphN won' 
stated eu be not oidy iA|ortionabU m tbem<icl\ps. 

JtotaiSQiiiviolacioaiof tto obvtcgiis spinttff thrinstrnr> 
tipns communwated to the eihtort of twwaiMpsrs m 
Augurt tlifS, 'Wbsu tlie coasondM of tlw pass was 
riMhsbed, Your tetter of this dtte fiirtfacr went tn say. 
that arqr repetition of a riwfilar ottenco, in violation of 
tbsas instructions of Aogdbt sStfi, would subject me to 
be proceeded against eceming to law. 

i^een guided, sv it omanatsd firon die 

illustrious 



J<J*] 
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illustrious head' of the Govemmect himself, an^I as it was long subsequent 
tions of 1818, 1 conceived, that by this &ole^n 
restrictions wa/ virtually abrogated : as it appeam 
oti^rs, that th® sentiments^ there expressed, aiU 
were wholly incbmpatiblc, and could not simultV 


^ u i ) -Par. 5, In rhy rf'ply to this lKit*r, I ex 
P’t ^ ’ r*v regret at having inrurrod tlie disph-^isure ol 

h ' I el lent V the 0«vefnor-s»eneral by tlie violuilon 
>» rJ ung reguliidoit^, and promised to make th»ini 
I li u tho t'uide ot uiy conduct in the direction of t-lut 
j >ip. i under my cli irpe. As thi.*' profess!* was 
» •' t't •incenty vif hciaitf **0 was U rigidly nnd faith 

f . . aiil>c*i^d til, Rs loiijT .!•» I concei\ed those regulations 
I # h*^ j f aU hough 


in dm to tlie restrie- 
and public declaration, the letter of those 
to my erring judgment, in conmon with many 
the prohibkioiis which were fottnerly In force, 
eously exist. 

ewm i e M o i i wa e* sere ng t h e wed w hoa ' * I saw 
aroulid me every day a constant violation of those very 
instructions in the Gazette of the Government 

itself, itt whicli were re-published from the English papers, 
1st, Animadversions on the conduct of the Court of 
Directors, and other public authorities in England con- 
nected with the Government of India ; sdly, Discussions 
on the religious opinions and observances of the natives of 
as well as reports of the measures taken in England for •the 
of our Indian empire; and adly. Personal 


India originating in this country, 
dissemination of Christianity among the subjecte 


leniarks on individuals, not only tending to, but actually creating great dissension in society, 
which include all the ppint* expressly prohibited by the instructions of August 1818, and which 
were repeated week after week, without interruption — ‘ind withimt iioticf’ from tcf ji'i n -i 


i {Noic 6. On the J 4 lh July the Govemor-grncral rcocivcd in public tiuiliC.icc 
addras from tte inhabitants of Madias in « Inch, among other acts of hi«» btiiign govtrum^nr 
tbo-iC luliabitants cougiatulatod hi^i Lordship ou tlMMVjj»doni of his policy, which had been toundMl 
on the maximfe, “ that to tlu? attainment ot irfttli, Timlom ol inipiiiv M'lih Mirilly ikciv tn , 
that public opinion was the Ktiongcst suppoit of |usi government ; and ihjt hbertv ot ib \ o'-n.o'* 
i^orvcd but to itnmgtlien the hands o< the c\u otive*' lhe\ addwl [ rdverti»*g to 1 r 

removal of the t*e^trrctio»s from the Indian pre^n;, that ** Mich ficedom oi wuv ibi* ♦. 

ot «i liberal emd ^lightened mind, and an invaiuoldc and uncquivotal cxptcs^inn of tho?c ‘e» 
merits evinced by the whole tenor of his LoHWhip*!!^ rtdniinhtraf! ^ii ’ 


7, In the reply of the Governor-general to this address, his Kxrellency avoned tothcvtuili 
the motives by which ho had been actuated in the removal of those rcalncnops from ihf' p*e‘«f 
1st, From his habit of regarding fVcrdorti of publication a natural right irt 1 *s f, lloa-Mibp t ^ 
to be nan owed only by special and urgent caiw assigned : *2(1, From seeing m» ibn ct 

for tfioio: in>utiouv slutcUes which ho had been imluciMl to bieak , t od 3d, From a n il 

well-weighed policy, which had taught him,* thnt if our motives *yt action are wortiiy, it r ' r 
wise to lender them intelligible throughoul an «'mph‘e our hold r^n which is opinion l‘'m»ho , 
hi? I ordship added, ** it is aalutary for xuprume nuthoriiVy even wlu*n its intentions aic inu'-t. f.j»i 
to look to the control of public 8crutiiu». While conscious of lectitudo, tliat anlliorit)/ imo Ioh' 
nothing of ftiength by lU exposure to public comment; on the contrary, it acqitiros iucalcnhvblfc 
addition of fotce.*’ 

, K 

8. As this was an act oin%atiitg from the highest authority of the land, and was given to ibc 
ivorld as an open and solemn avowJll of Uic motives by which his Lordship was actuated ui hiu 
removal of the restrictions from the Indian press; as it publicly approved of the ckimcisc ot 
■ scrutiny and comment on the conduct of Incyian administration, and avowed that such ciiuuncn^ 
*^‘ould only tend to strengthen and add force to a government, the motives of whose actsoi's w* it 
pure; it appeared to mo, that to withhold such comment was citiier to doubt the purity 0/ fl>ON* 

acUous winch emanated from the supreme aathoriiy, w tacitly to question the siocenty 01 the 

sentiments thus openly and sbloiiinly prooouACod. 

Q. 1 6oae«if«Ut tteeorSUbg^. the riqpdatioiu or feMrietioBs of August lUtS irere os furroSll v * 

and cfTectu^ly iiiKOftktud by ihhi step, us one hMr hOcodUM rqxHded by the OreMion of euuthcr, 
whoie provisions and enaatiaas are Kt variance with tJe fph’U of the former. I conceived, ah his 
£xcttll;ocy had teceiv^ tile congratulations of who hihlibitatits of Madrae on his rcinoval of Mip 
n^triotions which bOuhd ^ IndiBii«prcts, and exphdnhd lo them tbO motives which had incVioeil 
them to makoitluit prtePieh, that such resiriedons tNfre actually removed, and thajt the 
really trot. My reason taiq^t me that the validity of a rule f>rohib»ti«jf the expresrionmf any 
o|)inions on the acts .of (Jovtsmiient, and a solemn approval of dio axercise of public scrutiny a>i(l 
comment on* sudi actions, ' were iocotitpatftle with each otheri'and could not simultaneously 
ctiUt; and while 1 regard the authority which Itad prooduttoed such scrutiny Useful and salutar> 
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aj iliiS {roui which am act cuwiW eiaumte, wbilo I valaeii aud leverod the t haracUi* 

oj th« illustfitmv tudivhiual who hftd pronouftced it for siiicomy and inlegiity;. and >vhilf ! enter 
lained the betief that a recent act or law, diB'ering in spitit from an older one, iiec^ssAril) ahroff jted 

ir, I could hot the ihslrnctfons of August i 8iS as any longer binding or in force, * 

• • * 

I accordingly published the remarks of others, and frequently added my own, an the * (Not:- 
measures of Oovernmeut. in all its rlepaitmenls, civil, military and marine, the result of which to 

was to extend the admiration of its policy to every corner of the British empire In India; and ' 

never was the maxtio wbi^ the Governor-generd had pronounced of « Gevernmenu, which had 
nothing to dlsgpiise, wielding the most powerful instrument that can appertain to sovereign mle, 

and carrying with them the united reliance and effort of the whole mass of the Government, more 
fully evinced, than in the general sense and feeling of the whole community of India» on those 
parts of his Lordship's administration thus made the subject of that public scrutiny^ which he had 
so magnanimously invited. 


7. = Everything tended to confirm me in ray opinion, that I had rightly interpreted the wishes 
and sentiments of the Governor- general on this important subject, and scarcely a day passed 
without my breaking the letter of these regulations, which 1 conceived to have no longer an 
existence. I contended openly and honestly that the press was free, and when the restrictions 
of August 1818 were pointed out by the editors of some other papers of the Presidency, I opposed 
to them the more recent and equally high authority of the manifesto of July i8ig. I gave 
publicity to the opinion of one of the first lawyers of the^ settleroent» that the restriclions were 
illegal ; I repeated the sentiments of Englishmen from the very heart of the mterior of India, and 
the sentiments of public writers in England, that Lord Hastings lutd, by bis emanoipatipa of the 
press, conferred a boon on hts fcllow-eubjects here, which surpassed in value all that bad before 
been granted to them by any ruler in whose hands their destinies had hitherto been placed ; and 
as all tins stood uncontradicted, I conceived for myself, in common a^qiarently with Mr. Fergusson 
and many others, that the press of India was subject only to those laws which regulate it in 
England, and that it wao amenable only to the local authority, inasmuch as that was the Execu* 
live of the British laws in India. 


t F.; --- * 

M/. 


# 


8. la the exercise of this freedom, I ventured to call in question the policy and the liberality 
of the Court of Directors in some of its former, and still more of its recent acts, as applied to the 
immediate administration of Lord Hastings himself. I hesitated not to speak as Englishmen 
would do at homo on all tlie passing events of the times, from whatever source they emanated, 
with that freedom which had only truth for its limits, and the honest intention of public good for 
its end. The conduct of the Bombay Government, or of its public officers, on occasion of its first 
expedition to the Persian Gulph ; the defects of the equipment of its second and now pending 
armament ; the publication of the entire report of the meeting at Madras, convened to consider of 
the address to Lord Hastings, which was not suffered to be published at that Presidency, but 
which was reprinted afterwards by the Government Gasette here; and, in short, topics that 

would be too numerous and too tedious for me to det^ but which must be in the recol- 
lection of all persons by whom the Calcutta Journal has beep readi were all touched on with 
freedom.^. 



Mr, 'I’i 


■} (Sole 2/.)— » ■ and it impossible foi me, winfo nust.' conAiautly passed unui)iU:cd by the 
i iovernment, not to be confirmed in my opiuiim and belief, that the aentirnents of the (governor* 
as expressed in his reply to the adilri;ss of tbo iniiabitants of Madras, were not merely 
dpctnno« or triitVi^, pronouoeotl without u spccHic objeor, hiit.v^erc lhti prlnriph's 

by wliicli his LorddiipV conduct was actunted, and the grounds on which he. founded a system <d 
liberty of discussion and freedom of publication, which he originally intended to be reduced fe 
pflciico, and of wlridi he had cousequeOtly permitted thtv free exerciee, as consonani with thcM. 
ceotitnents, and as meeting his avowed 

13, 1 regret, Imwever, to loarn/ by tenp^ of your letter gf the lath instant, that jI have 
inisj^aken the extent of the indulgairetr^ which Im Kxcolleiicy meant to allow to the 

press. I did miceive, when tbp Govcrnor-genefal pronounced that the triumph of our 
I>eio%d country over France spoke I he force and value of limt spirit, to be found 

only in men accustomed to /indulge and cxprciifa’ their honest sentiments, " that bU LQ^rdshlp had 
extended to hr the privilege of the aomp; honcid expression of ovr sentimeniB in India! If, ifow- 
cver, I iptve been in error in .drawing pay regret is. cobsMcrably 


r^rnWi'Ptlnn. 
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recollection, that I have contributed so /icalouiily, and $o iiuminently to the rlak of my fortune* 
health and reputation, as I bare donc^ to lead otheia into the error into which I have myself fhllen. 

, 14* From your letter of the tath instant, I must conceive the fuircxistencc of those restrictipas 

• of 1818, yrhicli i had believvd to have been abrogated, as tiiat letter makes it the basis of my 
offcnc^ tliat my “ Remarks on tlic Government of Fort St- George are obviously in violation of 
the spirit of those rules to which my particular attention ha«l before been called f and bccauso of 
this yioiat ion of a law, which I had the strongest reason to believe ammlled, you peremptorily 
command me, within the short space of three days, to iniike a distinct acknowledgment of the imr 
propriety of my conduct, by retracting opinions that 1 honestly conceived and honestly expressed; 
to make a full and suIBcient apology to the t ro-^eniment of Fort St, George, for the injurious 
insinuations expressed by me against its conduct, without my being convinced of the injustice or 
falsehood of such opinions, and without my eritortalning a sense of having acted wrong ; and 
further, to have Ums couched in terms that shtdl exjirr^ss what you may approve, rather than what 
my own heart and conscience would dictate, In* i-oimnanding me to tiansnilt to your otUcc, within 
three days, a draft of such retraction and apoiogy , for your revisal and approval, previous to its 
pubiicQtion, on pain of forfeiting all ilic proU‘<;^!0!t of thin Government^ and being proceeded 
rjgainst in such manner as may be deemed hf. 

15. It 15 impossible for me to express to y»> j. Sn . lioiv i feel huinbhjd hy such a demand, in the 
rank which I deemed mysolf to have held omiiiv;: n'ly leilow citizenr, in India, as owing to th* 
govornment of Uiis portion of the British ernpo o, ihc trami and loyal attachment of an rnglish - 
man, hut os being also protected, in my rights inpl propnrtyr in icturn for tliat allcgiarice, Ivy thk- 
permanent justice and c<]uity of the British tfi v/hich alone I rouceiv ‘d mysolf 
for crime, and at whose irlhunal I should !)fov fo the decisicoi of my judges, witi? that fceliii" 
which ought to dfaractcrizeo subject of a fVee. Stp <ti>t and cquiuible (iocei rlmcn^. 

not m, 

' A This, however, is . a topic wbkb it may be imp fop er for rae to 4 ularge e«, and when 
1 proceed to an explanation of the immediote cause of the remarks published in the Calcutta 
Journal, which have occasioned your present demand of a retraction and apology, I have only to 
beg, that you will entreat the patient attention of his Lordship in Council to what I have to offer 
on that head; I regret the length of the detail into which it may lead me» but when the ends of 
justice arc to be promoted, 1 confidently rely on his Lordship^s indulgence and impartiality for 
a hearing. 


1} Thii 

.tnrl {.MV-i, U 
in lit 

r. r>’:rk:ii:;haui'5 


t 
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10/ On the 37th of August 1819, his Lordship in Council was pleased to sanction an arrange- 
ment for my payment into the post-office of this Presidency a monthly sum, in consideration of 
which the Calcutta Journal was to be guaranteed to pass free to all the stations to which the post- 
office regulations of this Presidency extended, the .amount of which sum was to be computed 
according to the actual postage due on the numbers of the Calcutta Journal that had been dis- 
patched from the general post-office here within the same month, namely, August 1819. 

11, Mr. Hall, the late pbstmaster-gMeral, was instructed to carry this arrangement into effect, 
andjn the first interview which I had^th him on this subject, he himself gave me the option of 
two modes of forming the computation of the* monthly sum to be paid. One of these was, to have 
the postage calculated from Calcutta to certain limits where the post-offices of the other Presi- 
dencies commenced, and to have the papers marked paid to those limits only, leaving the postage 
beyond them to be paid by tho pereons to whom they w^e addrwed ; the other mode was, to 
have the computation made according to the amount of the whole postage due on tlie papers from 
Calcutta to their separate ultimate destinationsi^ jaid on peynaont oi!this ium to have them stamped 
** full post paid,” which would ensure tlndr free passage, without further imposti all (he way. 

i 3 i As the great object that I wished to accomj^idi^ibas an equldiaation o^ price, nhd»a 
uniforinity of systimi for^ A of the all preferred the lififer 

mode, though to me by for the roost expensive. 1 aik^^^he^^ the post- 

office iseguiatibiia of this Fr^dency, which was ifi the Contract as Uie limit of my privi- 
lege, dSd extend tdihd' postage for feitera V bf jhidia, hiid gOarameeing them 

free and wi^^ they might addi^eted, and Mh Hall aaUsfied mo Aat d^ 

did, by shasiring registersi in which letters and were ^ 

under the iea^ec|^ye pf Bombay v and 

paid here guinint^tb^ Apo passage all the to whjMiei^ addressed, 

agd theee wnie, rogi^rs ft^ysA also that a i^c^ocU^ of 

• . ■ . .. . ■ mOOtS, 
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hicntSi with regard to the transmisaion of letters to places under this Presidency, as every dawk 
brought letters from Ceylon, Madras and Bombay, the postage of which was paid at those respec* 
tive places, and they reached the post-oIBce here, marked post paid/’ without having borne any 
additional impost at any intermediate station, or without being subject to any additional charge . 
on their delivery here. It was clear, therefore, to us both, that as fawas the receipt of postage'on * 

the papers, and their free transmission to their ultimate de e tinati ei i was concerned, the post-office 
regulations of this E^residency extended all over tiie British possessions in India, either by law or 
by custom and mutual convenience, for this at least was the practice, and it seemed so clear, 

lea s I ■ 

belh-to the Postmaster-general and myself, that we did not deem a reference to the Government 
necessary, but fixed the computation of the monthly sum on this principle, and executed the 
l)ond for the ahipunt conjointly in this belief and impression. 

13. The full postage on the papers was then actually paid by uie in this contract, and they 
were marked as all letters and papers so paid are marked, with the post-office stamp ** full post 
paid,*^ and dispafehed accordingly. At first, for a period of about a month, as nearly as I can 
collect from the letters of different correspondents under Uie Madras Presidency, they were 
allowed to pass free to Madras, but the postage from Madras to stations beyond it, under that Pre- 
sidency, was charged to the persons to whom they were addressed. Even in this, however, there 
was a distinct acknowledgment of the principle and practice, that the mark of ** full post paid ” 
should guarantee any letter or paper to its ultimate destination ; for in a letter of Mr. Sherson, the 

collector a* 

postmaster-general at Madras, addressed to John Babington, esq., ^ Calicut, dated December the 
6tli. 1819 f attested copies of which I have been furnished with), the charge of postage from 
Madras to places beyond it, is thus explained : Mr. Shefson says, In reply to your letter of 

the fi^th ultimo, I beg to state, that the Calcutta Journals, from the 1st of September last, although 
marked on the envelope ** Tull post paid,’* are inserted in the lists which accompany the mails 

from Calcutta ar ‘‘ paid to Madras only,** consequently, the additional postage from Madras to 
tlmir destination was charged, agreeably to the regulations, until the aist of October Usi ' 


■ Hi f - L ■* 

s.-i ‘.r 

Mr. B o. c k i :• gh .i ik ' \ 


14. r Here then was a distinct acknowledgment, that but for the manner of registry in a list, of 
which, of course, I could know nothing, the papers would have gone all tho way free, on the same 
authority as they reached Madras free, namely, that they were marked full post paid.” Througli 

whose mistake this entry was made in the post-olfice list, , differing from the stamp on the 
envelope, and thus subjecting my subscribers to such loss as this distinction created, I did not 
inquire ; but having learnt that this was the cose from private letters, long before the copies of 
Mr. Sherson’s correspondence reached me, 1 had applied to Mr. Hall to represent the irregularity 

0!i Cdlcr.Ui .kMvrnub 

of such a step as charging postage .. within the Madras territory, when I had already paid the full 

>11 then; 

postage ~^here. --^Mr. Hall saw and confessed the injustice of this charge, and immediately dis- 
patched a letter to Mr. Sherson, saying, that the full postage had been paid on ail the Calcutta 
Journals sent frOm hence, and adding, that the regulations of the post-office of this Presidency 
empowered him to guarantee for this equivalent their free passage all the way. 


is Vi :ii 

Mr. 



15, : This letter reached the postmastef-general at Madras on tlie fi«%>October, the date w hic h- 
he-fixed in his letter to Mr. Babington, up to which period the postage from Madras to Calicut 
had been paid ; and in the some letter he says, ** But in consequence of a recent communica- 

vi>il ' 

tion ^from the postmaster-general at Calcutta, the charging of inland postage on the Calcutta 

Journals transmitted Arom this office .,to out stations, ceased on the a6th of October.*’ This was 
a still niofe distinct acknowledgment of the principle, that the post-office regulations of this Presi- 

in ItifJvi 

dency did extend to all places under the British Government ^as far as the receipt oS* money 
' ot Mclteie or paper* vvei>' • 

transmission ^ waoooncemed, and it was thought so by the Gbvermenj of Madras, as 
welt w by the postmasters of that Presidency, since this practice of suffering it to go free, because 
marked ** full post paid/' continued, with the consent of the Madras Government, for a period of 
a month, at the end if whiebi on the afSth November, an impost was ordered to be^put on it, not 
from Madras W thb stations beyond it, in cdhsequeiice of anjr difference between the post-office 
' 0.54* y 3 t * lists 


is par:*, vio iu 
Mr. Btirkiiij’ ban's 
psinJed Letur, 
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Hsu and tlie stampa od ihe covers as before, but from Gaiyam to Madras and onwards, although 

the full postage continued to be paid monthly by me here, and the same post-office stamp ,, was 
affixed as usual. 

i 6 ^ At the same time {hat these charges were made on the transmission of the Colcutta 
Journfl, other papers and letters, marked exactly in the same way, were suffered to go free, both 
from Calcutta to Madras, and from stations under that Presidency to Calcutta, it was impossible 
for me not to regard this apparently partial application of a rule to my papers, which did not 
apply to other covers going in the same way, otherwise than as a marked distinction ; and as I had 
the strongest reason! to know that die Calcutta Journal had become particularly obnoxious to 
that Government, from my publication of the report of the Madras meeting to address Lord 
M f>y 

Hastings, , courts martial, in which officers arrested on certain charges had been honourably 
acquitted, and many other documents, which had not been allowed publication at Madras, while 


private letters, which I could not be permitted to cite in evidence, confirmed me in that opinion. 
I could not otherwise account for the application of an impediment to the passage of the Calcutta 
Journal through the Madras territories, which was not applied to any other description of corres- 
pondence transmitted by the same dawk. 

17. ' in my application to Mr. Hall, the late postmaster-general, to understand distinctly how 
these apparent inconsistencies were to be explained, he stated to me, that Mr. Secretary Lushing- 
ton had communicated to him, that he had misconceived the intentions of the Government, which 
were, that the papers should go free to Ganjam only, and be paid for by me thus far. As 1 had 
no wish to oppose the authority of Government, and no reason to dispute its intentions, 1 readily 
assented to this (to me) new interpretation of the contract, os far as it applied to the future trans- 
mission of the Journal, and the Government, in .. justice, as readily granted me a proportionate 
deduction of the sum that had been entered in the monthly computation for postage to all places 
beyond it, while the papers were to be marked in future free to Ganjam only.*' But as this 
could take no retrospective effect, I became subjected to a heavy loss in being obliged to refund 
to niy subscribers all the sums they had paid for postage beyond Ganjam, as 1 had guaranteed the 
free postage of the Journal to them for a certain sum ; besides which, many of the papers were 
refused to be taken in by the persons to whom they were addressed, in consequence of this addi- 
tional charge of postage, so that they were returned to me, bearing double postage from Madras 
and elsewhere, by which I was compelled to pay the postage on them three distinct times ; first, 
in the estimate of the contract ; secondly, in the passage from Ganjam to their original destina- 
tion ; and thirdly, the whole of the way from thence back again to Calcutta, witliout my being 
able to demand anything from the subscribers who had declined taking it in, and without the 
paper being of any value to me when returned. 



v;.\- 


18. All this was unquestionably an aggravation of evils to which I alone was subject, and, as 
it appeared to me, without just cause, for although the last and most decided interpretation, of the 

Government here had fixed that the paper should go free to Ganjam only, and , be so marked, 
yet the Madras Government, or postmaster, who would be justified in exacting a postage on 

■ OVv)r,i! ij. i 

it when marked free only to that place, were not so justified, os it appeared to me, in making 
this exaction, when it was marked ** full post paid,^' and when other covers, bearing the same 

mark, were not subject to the same rule. To pdd to these I m a vy l o s ses, the application of the 
rule as it now stands, namely, the payment of a postage beyond Ganjam by~tke ^rabsertbersi has 
already lost roe many, and will probably occasion me the loss of many more subscribers to the 
paper beyond that place, and thus subject me to a still farther monthly loss, during ail the tinm 
that the contract may qontlnue in force, as whether I dispatch my usual number of papers, or 
only one, to a station under that Presidency, the full amooiil of the monthly contract, indoding 
the postage from hence to Ganjam, must be paid by mtu The loss has perhaps already equalled 

5,000 rupees; but Ihe far greater evil is, he brddtiog up and destroying entirely a systai^S^' 
uniformity, from which I had counted on certain permanent results in extending the circulwon 
of the paper all over India, and In being thus enabled to obtain a remuneration, at some future 
time, for the risk and expense incurred to effect that object, the hope of which, if the Govern- 
ment still continue to give the contract its present interpretatioD, is thus entirely destroyed. 

» ^ 19. 
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ig. * I am aware that Govemmeota caimot enter into the foeliaga of iodividuala, or their 

■in-i 

private suffimngg into account, in their decisions on their public rights or wrongs, but when it is. 
consi4ered, that by an unaccountably varying application of a rule, from a certain branch of the 

Madras Government, towards myselfa all the hopes that I had founded, on what I . had good 

r-ft l..ti * 

grounds for con o e ivi n g -a just interpretation of my contract with the Government here, namely, 
the extension of its authority to guarantee the free postage of letters or papers paid for here all 
over India, are overturned in that quarter, 1 shall, I hope, be forgiven, at least, for having felt 
very sensibly, however indiscreet I might have been in giving publicity to the expression of those 
feelings. 

ao.^ In communicating these changes, and the steps that had been taken by the Madras 
Governn^ent to demand from my snbscribers the postage on the Journal from Ganjam, as well as 
the arrangements made by mo to render it less inconvenient to them, by taking on my own hands 

all the present, and still greater future loss, I simply stated, that measures had been taken by 
the Madras Government to impede its circulation, by which 1 meant the levying tlie postage on 
it while marked ** full post paid/’ and added my belief that they would, no doubt, have formed 

a correct opinion as to the motives in which these measures had originated, leaving that entirely 
to their own construction. Neither in the statement of this fact, nor in the expression which 

follows it, can I, therefore, see anything which I could honestly express a sense of impropriety in 
having used. 

21. In stating that my desire to extend the circulation of my paper arose in proportion to the 
obstacles opposed to it, I only gave utterance to a feeling which has actuated me from the first 
hour of my public labours up Co the present; and in saying that discussions were to be met with 

in this paper on topics that were seldom touched on in other Indian prints, 1 mentioned a fact so 
notorious, that it would be the grossest violation of truth to deny it. 

22. The next paragraph of my Notice to subscribers under the Madras Presidency,” which 
speaks of the sacrifice I had determined to make, and calls the postage from Ganjam to Madras, 

a tax levied by order of the Madras Government/’ contains nothing which, in my estimation, 
could offend, without a great misconstruction of its meaning. Of my own sacrifices, of course, 

'.r. 

I may be at all times permitted to speak or 4 o be silent, but when I spoke of** a tax,*’ I meant 
simply the postage, and in saying ** it w’as levied by order of the Madras Government,” I meant 
that it was actually charged on the Calcutta Journals, by some branch of that Government, 

whether subordinate or otherwise it was impossible for me to say, although the full postage of 
those papers had already been paid here. This is also a fact whicli, as I could substantiate, it 
would be a dereliction of my duty to deny. ^ 

23. Id saying that I was willing to incur a further voluntary sacrifice, or to give the paper 
gratis to the subscribers under the Madras Presidency, for their patronage of free discussion, 
1 acted only in conformity with the principles by which 1 have been constantly guided in my 
public labour! ; and in string I hoped to ate that free discussion made subservient to the great 
end of public good, for which alone it was granted to us, I think 4 het I can have said nothbg 
which this Government could ever wish me to retract. 


(NolC -■ I ii 
h I a I ft 

Mr, 

I. 
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24.^ The next paragraph in this ** Notice” states, that the measures of the Madras Government (S nte \V. > [ hr. 

(by which 1 wish to be distinctly understood os meaning that branch of it under whose cognizance 12 pani, .>0 in 
this act came), in refusing to let the paper pass free beyond Ganjam, though marked fulkpost ^ 

paid” here, had already occasioned me a considerable lesss this 1 could, if necessary, prove. ^ 

* , 

The close of the “ Notice’* says, « We trust that tl^ dissemination of sound principles 4* x > 

^ ^ ^ ibis is pai:i. .jr> jn 

in poln^^ free inquiiy on all topics of great public interest, will meet no check by^lmse Mr, Bnekin^hanV^ 
means, but that the triumph of liberality over its opposite quality will be full and complete, what* inud Lt ucr. 
ever obstacles may be <^posed (0 it, or in whatever quarter such opposition may prigina^’^ , 
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36. In this I am free to dedare, upon my honour, that by ** these means 1 meant s imp ly by 
the check which the drculation of my paper had suffisred by the levy of the additional postage, 
* and 1 was vain enough to consider, that sound principles and free inquiry were disseminated and 
encouraged by the circulation of that paper, which 1 could hardly be expected to express any 
cbntrition for having said.» By the ** triumph of liberality over to its opposite quality,*' I meant 

the use of these terms as applied to ptincipies as well as actions, I c e n si d e b e d Liird Hastings’ 
removal of the restrictions from the press to evince liberal principles^ and I hoped that this would 
iriumph over its opposite at Madras as it had done recently at Bombay. I considered the consent 

tlK;.- ■ ' ■ 

of the Government here to an arrangement, granting me tlie free circulation of my paper for 
a given sum, to be a liberal act^ and 1 hoped that this would supersede an opposite practice at 
Madras, as it does in Bengal and at Bombay now. When 1 added a hope that this triumph would 
be full and complete, in whatever quarter an opposition to it might originate, I meant no more 
than the words literally import, as I supposed that such opposition might as well arise in 
-.tad \i\ a mcdmrn one as easily as in Ai-y n'rjcj . c.!< s 

a subordinate as in a supreme authority; .. In all . therefore I have advanced nothing that I did 
not honestly believe, and which does not still appear to me unobjectionable. 


: — I 

wA para. J^S 
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27. r Thus far, however, I am free to confess, that no language of mine can sufficiently express 
either the depth or sincerity of my regret : first, that any act of mine, more, particularly one which 
could be thought an abuse of the indulgence that his Excellency the Governor-general has ex- 
tended (owards the Indian press, should have incurred his displeasure ; secondly, that so many 
misconceptions should have arisen with regard to the regulation of the postage between this place 


and Madras, and that anything which I should have said on this^subjecr should have given offence 

« to the Government^ ; and lastly, that fr e n »ibo s h o r t p e r iod- presoiibed mo for the^p««paFatioi;k>of 
dosads' ■ oduoh I— ^sltr^mysolf ’boufid***to* 'OflGwf" m explanation, I have not possessed time 
either calmly to review, soften, correct or alter anything that f have written, but must send it up 
immediately to the Government, with all its faults, fresh from the warm feelings which have 
dictated what my pen has thus hastily traced. 


28. I may be permitted to add ^sor that those feelings have been considerably irritated and 
wounded, by my learning, that short as the period is that has elapsed since the transmission of 
your letter to me, the news of the pointed displeasure of the Government having been officially 
notified to me, together with all the circumstances of the style and tone, so painful to the feelings 

rVrJl .,1:^ 

even of an humble individual like- myself, has been made generally known, and industriously 
circulated throughout Calcutta, and that, in addition to the injury which the report of my dis- 
grace and anticipated ruin is of itself calculated to attach to my character and fortune, the aggra- 
vated misrepresentations respecting my offence, and your manner of noticing it, by those i^ho are 
my enemies from mere difference of opinion on public grounds only, have already produced an 
effect from which T may not easily rci^vcr. 




hi conclusion, I beg you will sa\ tor -ic to biii Excel Itucy in Council, that if it is Ififc pica- 
cure to conimatui mo lo relinquish my rluugc* a’lKindon my occupationj?, and sacrifice, with jn'i 
piLScut property » all my tutu ro bopi .-, ion:^ and arth titly as \ have toiled through misfortune ai.d 
MiifenvijT to atlain the footing I now hold, 1 sliall yield implicitly to bis uiitbority. If it be Iti# 
pleasure iurthcr to cominatid me to leaver tlic country, I have not the means, nor indeed could [ 
wish topos.ses6 them, of resistance, ii*, however, his Eordsh ip should deny me this alternative, and 
.still iiisist on my e:\prtdaing a sense of roiurilion for an act that 1 ciuinot honestly avow iS be 
wrong, or rny retracting opinions which I sincerely lielieved to have been corrocl. when I uttered 
theuiy nnd which I still entertain, or on publicly a{H)logiaing for the performance of an act which, 

, w licukrommittcd, I held to be my bounden dutyf I feel that 1 cannot promise a compliance! 

■ ... 

:i4' For thp past, I am willing to expre-^s this open and public regret at my discover 
to Vc in error, In inferring the ce.ssHtion of the restrictions of August i8i8, wfucli 1 confcs^rcely 
that I, iu cofTinion with every other editor, even iho.se who contended for their being still in force, 
• have vsolateS (on my own part j however, from believing tliat thef were virtually abrogated, and 

/ fto longer binding), and still deeper regret at having done anything under the influence of such 

. • f error 



I 
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;*iTor which toultl hi^ve beer* caj)ab^J ot' nuaCOJ^etrtictivm^ have givon to hii? Lordt4iip iii Councti 
:>c nay other member oF the I'ruljan Govcrriwont> uniKcessar^^ pain.. 


:}fi- For Uio luture, iF 1 am permitted to ejtercisHJ my present avocations I dcsiie only to knOv% 
♦hitinctly aiut clearly, what ave thc topics ^ which tam nut to touc|k > and understanding ihi^ t‘ V 
in- tlic will ol' tho Govoi-niiumt* iivthe (brni oKn law or official reguldtioni I shall regard it ai? 1 have 
‘ vrea jcciislomcd to reg/ifd the laws of my country, as paramount to all authority, as iubjcci u,- 
■i^aestioii only fov the purpose of revisal and aiiien<!ment, but as commanding obedience as long as 
is in confariwity to the constitutional pouvri* vested in any legislative bcnly, ufid as long us thr 
.'pjdication of rh“ ponahics for intVfrging It is n.niform and imparttal. 


,hCi. l8;;l5^UO. 


I have the (soiiour td be, Arc. 

J, Buckingham, 
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EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from dated ist October 1821. 

(Referred to in page 95 of the Evidence.) 

! 1 ). W E have already had occasion to report to your honourable Court, frequent instances 
nr uhiisf on the part of the editor of the Calcutta .Yuurnal, Mr. J. S. Buckingham, cd' the 
indulgence of this Government in dispensing with the submission of newspapers published 
in this country to the previous inspection of the Chief Secretary to the Government, The 
lenity extended to Mr. Buckingham, however, appears to have had the effect only of en- 
<>>ur;i'j;ing him to new infractions of the rules prescribed for the regulation of the pul^lic 
press, in the case which we are about to describe, it appeared to us, that Mr, Buckingham 
had exposed himself to legal penalties by the licentiousness of his pen, and we accordingly 
tlocnuHl it juoper to address a reference to the Advocate-gencral on the sijbject. 

in. In the Calcutta Journal of the 2d and 3d July last, >|^rc the following objectionablo 

We have found champions, and able ones, flowing from every quarter of India which 
livid yet. received that infamous jirospectus (circulated yjost-frec by some authority or other, 
no doubt, though we are far from believing it to be the highest), or our own comments on it 
(tnculated under the usual limitations of weight and postage, without favour or indulgence. 

“ The prospectus of ‘ John Bull in the East,’ we are informed, was sent post-free into 
tin? interior with the permission of Government.” 

11-2. These e^ctracts had evident allusion to the authority given by Government for the 
transmission, post-free, to the several stations in the interior, of the prospectus of a new 
]nipei, to be called ^ John Bull in the East;' which indulgence had been expressly granted 
with rcd'erence to a similar exemption extended to the first number of* the Calcutta Journal, 
comprising the prospectus of its editor. The ailcnlion of the Advocate-general was re- 
fpiestcd to the passages above quoted, and he was desired to inform Government whether, 
in his judgment, the passage marked in the paper of the 2d of July, taken in connection 
with what preceded and followed it, was of a nature to subject the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal to legal penalties for the publication of a libel against the Government, or against 
any of the officers of Government. 

1 13. The Advocate-general in reply, briefly staled his opinion, that the particular publi- 
eation alluded to, could not be considered as a libel upon the Government, and on the 
whole, with reference to the vagueness of the insinuation against some officer of Govern- 
ment, he did not think it a case to be selected for prosecution. 

114. On this occasion Mr, Adam recorded a miniica, stating that it appeared to liim 
that Mr. Spankie had not directed his attention to what formed the material part oLthe 
question. Mr. Adam observed, that the expressions used in the Calcutta Journal oPthe 
2<J July, implied that a certain infamous" paper had been circulated, post-free, by some 
authority, not, as the writer believed,^hc highest; and that this was done with a view to 
injure him, while his own writings w^e subjected to the charge of postage. In the pub- 
lication of the 3cl, the editor informed his readers, that the publication in question was 
circulated by the authority of Government, leaving the charge of gross injuvStice unretracted, 
and thus transferring the obloquy from the supposed suborefinate authority to the Governor- 
general in Council himself. 

1 13. To this part of the case, Mr. Adam remarked, Mr. Spankie appeared not to have 
adverted; Mr. Adam was led to infer, however, that the Advocate-general would' not 
recommend a prosecution, were this brought to bis notice, and it was not Mr. Adam’s inten- 
tion, therefore, to propose another reference. ' 

li(). Considering, however, the assertions and insinuations of the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal as a gross affront to Governincrit, and a heavy aggravation of former offences 
whicli had been excused, Mr. Adam expressed his opinion that Mr, Buckingham ought to 
be required to make a public apology for the same, and Mr. Adam submitted that opinion 
for the consideration of the Board. 

131. We then recorded the following resolutions, that under the opinion ej^ressed by 
the Advocate-general in his letter of the 9th .Vuly, Governor^general in Council did 
not deem it expedient to direct that any legal measures should be adopted with a view^to 
the pmiishnieut of Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal, for the public^^ 
of tile ofl’ensive and highly improper remarks contained in the Calcutta Journal of llm ad 
and 3d July, 

.132. la ilie glHcial communication which had been made to Mr. Buckingham, hy order 
of Government, he had been distinctly apprised of the serious displeasure felt by Govern- 
ment ‘-at his proceedings, and had been fully warned of the measure which Government 

would 
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would lui conipelled to pursue towards him in the event of* his persistiiur in a sinniar course 
r)f conduct. 

133. With rcrcreiicc to the purport of that coininunicalioii, it appeared *10 Government 
to he then unnecessary to rerjuire from Mr. Buckingham a public apology lor the specific 
olfence which had led to the corr(!8ponder^||j|^bove referred to. 


— No. 2. — 


LETTER from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company to the 
Right Honourable Charles IVatkim WiUiams dated 1:7 January 1823. —(Referred 

to in pages 92 and 106--7 of the Evidence.) 

The attention. of the Court of Directors having for some time past been most seriously AppoivtiU Commiitco 
turned to the state of the public press in India, they are desirous of putting the Hoard in pos- ( oricv^ponflMico, 
session of the best information upon the subject which they have been able to collect from 
the East India Company’s records, accompanied with such considerations as the facts have 
suggested to the Court. The change which is about to take place in the Supreme Goveni- 
Tiient of India, by the appointmeiU of a new Governor General, has appeared to presently 
a fit op^portunity for deliberation and discussion on a question, delicate and dithcult it must 
be confessed, but the delicacy and difticulty of which ought not, in the opinion of the Court, ^ 

to prevent its being^ldly mot and freely canvassed. 

Ah the organs of"ie Court, ^1 acting as the interpreters of its sentiments on this occa- 
>1011, WC sbull begin witli taking Retrospect of the measures, whether penal or precautionary, 
which the successive local governments in India have, with the sanction of lIlO ftuthoritioS 
at home, deemed it expedient to resort to, in regard to the editor^. of newspapers, aftid other 
[leriodiesd works, from the year 1791 downwards. 

It does not appear that, previously to 1799, there were any uniform and consistent. rules 
estaldished at the three presidencies, for guiding the conduct of the editf^rs of newspapers, or 
for resi raining and punislung ihcir excesses. The frequency of the abuses, however, which 
f)ccurred in the (.’aiculla press, be%veen tlie years 1791 and 1799 (as hereafter enumerated), 
seem to have satisln d the Gdveniment, at the latter period, that other checks were required 
than the discretion of editors, and apprehension of the displeasure of Government, whether 
inanif'ested in the more lenient form of censure, or to the full extent of its powers in the 
deportation of the otl’ending paity. 


In 1791, Mr. William Duane was arrested by the Bengal Government, and ordered to be ^nscs c.f il»e jHihlic 
sent to Europe, in consequence of an oflensivo paragraph which appeared in the Bengal press atCulcvuiH from 
Journal, reflecting upon Colonel De Canaple, Commandant of the Aflairs of the French 
nation (as he was styled), and his countrymen, then residing at Calcutta, Mr. Duane, on iheT^:m!nse. 
that occasion, applied to the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus, which was granted. ^,1 Mi- W illiam 
'I ho writ having been served upon the acting town-major of Calcutta, it was stated, in the Ouaue. W 
return annexed tliereto, that the Cover nor- General in Council had ordered the arrest of j ^ • 

Mr. Duane, with a view to liis being sent to Europe; that the Governor-General in Council 
possessed the legal right to issue and enforce such orders, and that, In obedience thereto, 

Mr. Duane had been seized, and was then detained in legal custody of the acting town- 
inajor. After a long and elaborate argument upon the^validity of this return, the Judges of 
the Siq^rcme Court came io a solemn and unanimous decision, recognizing the right asserted 
by the Government; and Mr. Duane, who had been brought into Court, was remanded to 
the custody of the town-major. In consequence of the intercession of Mr. Fumeroii, the 
French agent, Govorniiient was induced to revoke its orifir for the emliarkation of Mr. Duane ; 
but that person having afterwards published, in a paper called The Worlds of which he was 
editor, a number of Improper and intemperate articles, and particularly an* inflammatory 
address to the army, he was ngain arrested and sent to Europe, in the end of 1794, and of 
this proceeding the Court of Directors highly approved. 


In i79f>, the editor of a Calcutta paper, called The Telegraph, incurred the displeasure of Caso of Mr. H. 
Government, by inserting in his journal an article, imputing to a gentleman in office the 3rK« i)ly, editor 
extortion of the enormous batta taken by the shroffs of Calcutta on the exchange of gold lelei;raph. 
mohurs for silver. T he editor, Mr. H.m^^Kenly, having been called upon %e> explain 011 
w hat ground the assertion contained in this paragraph had been made, replied, that the para- 
gra’^h had been inserted on the authority of Mr. Hair. Mr. Hair, on being required to fur- 
nish explanations, and also to name the gentleman alluded to, denied being the author of 
the offensive paragraph, and there the matter seems to have been allowed to rest. 

In the same year (1796), a paragraph having appeared in the Calcutta Gazette, relative Case of Mr. Ilnrslty, 
to certain communications on the subject of ^ace, which had passed between the (Sourt of editor of the V-uicutia 
l^ndon and the French Republic, the dllitor was admonii»hod of the improj>riety of insert- Dazctic. 
in|;^qiwch observations in a paper published under the sanction of (ioveinnient ; but, on 
Mr. l^#r.sley asking pardon, and promising to abstain in future from in.serling similar articles, 
no further proceeding was ado[)ted. 

In 1798, in consequence cf a letter which appeared in the Telegrapli, under*the signature Cnsc ofC.nptaix 
of “ Mentor,” tending to excite discontent and disaftection in the Indian army, the Bengal Williamson. 
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Case of Mr. Cliarlirs 
M'‘Lcaii. 


Government was uuliiGecVto take measures for discovermjj tli^ the letter; and it 

having Iwcn found to have Ixjen written by Captain WiUianxson, he was suspended the 
,Compaiiy^s service ; and the Court of Directors siibsequefut^ refused to comply with his 
request for leave to return to India, though the^jennitted him to retire with the halt^pav 
of his rank# J|||||f 

In the same year (1798), a letter having ;t^^eared in the Telegraph, signed Ckur/es 
animadverting on the otBcial condhet of Mr. Rider, the magistrate of Gbazeepore, 
both the editor and Mr. M<‘Lean were called upon by Government to apologize for pubiUhing 
the article in question. The editor complied, but Mr. M^^Lean refused. The latter wa:<i fo'r 
this act of coiitmnacy, and his previous misconduct in quitting the ship to which he had 
been attached, and remaining in India without permission, sent to ILurope. Of this pro- 
ceeding the Court approved^' 


liu position of the 
censorship. 


Plan for cstnbiishing 
a Government print- 
ing press ut Calcutta. 


Nrw instance of mis- In 1799,* the editor of the Telegraph was called upon by Government publicly to apologize 
conchict in iho editor very indecent reflections wnicb bad appeared in'his paper on the clerk of the post- 

ol 111© lelogroph. i 

At that period (1799), in consequence, as was stated, of the nuniber of improper para- 
praph.s which had appeared in the newspapers, the Bengal Government established the fol- 
lowing Regulations for the public press : 

lik list. Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the bottom of the paper. 

^ 2d. Every editor and proprietor of a paper to deliver in his name and place of abode to 
the Secretary to Government. 

3d. No paper to be published on a Sunday. ^ 

4th. No paper to be published at all until it shall hav||^eGn previcilily inspected by the 
Secretary to the Government, or by a person authorized l>"ain for that purpose. 

/ith. The penalty for oftending against any of the above Kcgulations to be iinniediaU* 
embarkaftion for Europe. ^ 

These Regulations were communicated to the proprietors and editors of papers,* who seve- 
rally addressed the. Government, promising strict compliance therewith. The Regulations 
were extended to other papers as they started ; and, on being reported to the Court of . 
Directors, they were distinctly approved by them. ^ 

In apian prepared in 1801, by order of fbe Bengal Government, for the establishment 
of a Government printing press, it was proposed to print an oHicial gazette, accompanied 
witli a newspaper containing articles of intelligence and private advertisements, the latter to 
be published under the inspection of Government, but not to be considered, like the gazette, 

* as an oflicial communication. The following were llie grounds alleged for this proposition : 

In a political view, a powerful motive arises in favour of the proposed establishment. 

' The increase of private printing presses in India, unlicensed, however controlled, is an evil 
of the first magnitude m its consequences ; of this, suffiinent proof is to be found in their 
scandalous outrages, from the year 1793 to 1798. Useless to literature and to the public, 
and dubiously profitable to the speculators, they serve only to maintain in needy indolence, 
a few European adventurers, who are unfit to engage in any creditable method of sub- 
sistence. The establishment of a press by the Supreme Government would effectually*, 
silence those whicji^now exist, and w^ould as certainly jircvent the estahlisbment of such in ♦ 
future.” Ipi# • 

The plan was not carried into execution, on account of the expiuisc with which it was t 
supposed that it would be attended. ^ ^ But the foregoing passage shows the feeling which ^ 

existed at the time, respecting the abuses of the press, pfevibusly td the establishment of 

$ the censorship. 

In 1801 the editor of the Calcutta Gazette was prohibited from publishing any military 
orders, array list, book or pamphlet, relative to tiie numbers or silualion of the army, 
without the immediate sSnctioh of Government ; and the editors of the other papers w'eie 
yirohibited from publlihing any military orders, except such as had previously appeared in 
ihe Gazette, and from publishing any array list, &c. without the permission of Government. 

In 1803 the editors of newspapers were prohibited, during the war, from publishing any 
articles of intelligence respecting the departure of ships. 

In 1804 the editor of tne India Gazette was directed not to publish, during the war, any 
naval or shipping intelligence whateycir, excepting such as had appeared, in the first 
instance, in^thc Calcutta Gazette, under the sanction of Government. 

Jn June 1807 editors of the newspapers were censured for having published, without 
authority, intelligence respecting His Majesty’s fleet in India, the same being contraty to 
the orders of Government.- Tlie editors were again directed not to insert articles of this 
kind, unless they had preyiously appeared in the Government Gazette, or had been other- 
wise duly authorized by the naval Coiumaadef-in-cbief in India. Any deviation in future 
from these onlers, it was signified to them, w6uld incur the displeasure of Govermpent. 


Spcciul proliihitury 
orders issued to the 
editors of newspujiers . 


Special prohibitory 
orders exu^pded to 
editors of newspapers 
at the subordinate 
' ])r 6 sidcncios. 


led 


The governors of Fort St. George, Bombay and Prince of Wales Island, were reqae^tec 
to issue siipilp.r orders to the editors of the several newspapers at those places, respe^f^^y. 


* Hti'karra^, Morning Post, Calcutta Cpurier, Telegraph, Oriental Star, Indian Gazette, Asiatic 
Mirror. ■ ' 
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The editor of the Indian Gazette was desired to state why he had issued a number of his Ncuioct nfe<litors to 
paper, without having previously submitted the ptoof-sheets for.’ the inspection of Govern- 'j'® p'o®*- 

tnent, and directed not to send it out of Calcutta: ? 

In 1808 the editor of the Calcutta Gaxette was censured for havirtg omitted, during several * i^vf mmenr, previ- 
weeks, ta submit proof sheets of his inspection previously to publication. Various ^ >ly lg publication, 

articles having been inserted during tlntl^priod which were deomed particularly imprtfjuir^^cnsurcd. 
and objectionable, in a paper published under the eJtpress authority of Governmeyt, ihf 
editor was directed, for the^future, invariably to send his proof sheets for revision, and t(y 
include therein every article, as well of intelligence as of other matter mtended for publi- 
cation. 

The editor expressed his regret at having inadvertently omitted to send the proof-sheets 
for inspection, and promised greater regularity in future; ■ 

In 181 1 the proprietors of all the presses in Calcutta and its dependencies were directed N ^mes of the printers 
lo cause the names of the printers to be affixed to all works, papers, advertisements, 8cc. 
printed at, or issuing from those presses, on pain of incurring the displeasure of Govern- 
ment. from the Cal- 

•' cnttJi presses. 

In 1812 the editor of the Calcutta Daily Advertiser was censured, at the instance of the Case of the editor of 
adjutant-general, for having inserted an advertisement, ‘V having for its object to expose to the Calcutta Daily 
public ridicule a respectable officer in the Company’s service.*’ The rednsertion of the ^“vemsei. 
advertisement, and of the correspondence to which it referred, was prohibited ; and this Advertisements or- 
opportunity was taken for direciing all advertisements to be submitted for the inspection of derwl to be tubmiirod 
Government, previously to publication, in like manner with other articles. CmVrmiiciit^pre^^^ 

The editor applogfsed for theipserfioii of the objectionable advertisement, but remarked ousi'ja« publication- 
on the great inconvenience vvliicn would be occasioned if all advertisements were to be sub- 
mitted^ for the previous inspection of Government, suggesting the limitation of the orders of 
(joverriiuent to such advertiKornents as were of a doubtful nature, and the e-Vcm|Kion from 
their of)C?rfvtion of those which had clearly for their^bjects sale, purchase, lure and notices in 
general, (ioveniuient acknowledged the justice of this reprcsenta^i^l and agreed to modify 
their orders accordingly. 


Mndilicntlon of the 
ordiM-s issued respect* 
tho previous in- 
speclioii of advertise- 


ndiict o 
\tho 


In 1813 Mr. Assistvint-surgeon Tytler complained to Ciovernment of a libel having been Li*icl aftuiust Mr. 
published against him in the Jlirkarrah^ . ThP ottensive article was in consequence repre- A^istaut-.su^'u 
sented to tlie propriolors us hl{|hly impi^^>er, and they 'vero desired to explain why the])ub- 
lication had not been submitted lo Government prior to the circulation of 150 copies. Tho 
proprietory stated, in reply, that they were not aware that Government reejuirod papers * 

of a private nature (where parties took the responsibility on themselves) to be submitted for 
previous insipection, but promised more strict attention to the iiijuction in future. 

On the ifilh October 1813 the following rules w'ere established for the control of the N<.w nilosoMiihlishif 

printiiitfcoflices at Calcutta ; . » h*r ilu- cmuiol ol th< 

* , . • ( alcuttii pmitmg 

1st. “ That the proof-sheets of all nc\vspapei.s, including snppleineuts, aOd all extra pub- odiccs. 
iications, be previously sent to the Chief Secretary for revision. 

*2d. That all notices, hand-bills and other ephemeral publications, be in like manner • 

previously iruiisiiilttod for tho Chief Secretary’s revision. 

3d. “ 'Fhat the titles of all original works proposed to be published, be also sent to the 
Chief Secretary I’or his infonuatiou, who will thereupon either sanction the publicatioiv^l]/ 
them, or require the work itseU' for inspection, as niay appear, proper. 

^tll, ** The J UlC9 Ctttablishcd^ou ihu igth May lypQ, and the 6lh August 1801* to be in full 
force and effect, except in so far us the same may brf modified Ly tlie preceding instructions. 

On the nth April 181,5 ^he very irregular conduct of the editor of the Mirror,’^ in ii^y 
having inserted an account of the route from .lanickpoor to Catmandhoo, after the same had the imTTi 
been struck out by the Secretary to Govcihment| was pointed out to him by the Chief i^brror 
Secretary. / # 

On the 30th April 181,5, the editor of the Mirror, at the rccomraenaation of the x\djutatit- Kditor nf ihe toror 
general, was censured for having inserted in that paper, a statement of the formation of tliroe 
new regiments, with their allotment of ollicens, such a measure being at that time only 
under tile consideration of Government. The editor begged to decline naming the niercan- 
tile bouse from which he had obtained hi.s information, stating, '' that all forthcoming civil 
and military appointjheiits are generally known before their publication in the Calcutta 
Gazette, or the pajblic'official communication of them by Government.” lie also rerriarkcd 
on <110 rigour exercised by the present censor, when compared with the conduct of his pre- 
decessor. 

1817, pr. Bryce, the Editor n ltd managing proprietor of the Asiatic Mirror, complained ( 3 li(^f I)r,4}ryce, 

« to Government of the Chief Secretary (Adam), for having overstepped the powers of his cditoNij^the Asiatic 
office,” as censor of the press, in striking oUt of the proof-sheets a critit|iiu on a lijstorical. Mirror, 
politicai’ and metaphyt^ical work, by Ueulenartt Yoi|j[ig, \^hich critique Lieutenant Young had 
p^n^fid and approved. Mr. Adam slated, that he considered ihe critique “ to be written 
in a*V>»e of sarcasm and bantering likely to produce irritation, and to nav(? occasioned an 
angry discussion in the newspapers ; ” and that he deemed the prevention of such disputes 
lo be strictly within the limits of his duty and authority, as connected with the control of 
the press ; but that, on heafing from Dr. Bryce that Lieutenant Young had approved of the 
critiejuc, he should have allowed its publication, had not Di. Bryce accompanied the iniyna- 

r . ri •> tH>n 
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lion with a threat of complaining of him to Oovemmeut, for an undue exercise of his powers 
as censor, in having expunged it from the proof-sheets. Dr. Bryce, at the same time, sub- 
initted to Mr^ Adam a notice to his readers, accounting for the hiatus, which would appear 
in that day*s Mirror, in the event of his (Mr. Adtuh^s) pia^isting in his refusal to allow the 
• appearance of the critique, 'fhe notice, stroogl3{||tflectmg on the conduct of the censor of 
Vhe 'press, in prohibiting 1i!ie appearance of a cmicism on a work purely literary, was cut 
i$)wn by Mr* Adam to a mere apology for a blank in this day’s Mirror ”, 

% It Was intimated to Dr. Riycfe^iiu answer to his coraplaiiit, that, under the explanation 
given by Mr. Adiuii,' tlio latter was -not considered to have unduly exercised his powers as 
censor, in the instance specified by Dr* Bryce, whose conduct, with respect to the intended 
notice to his readers, was deeiped highly disrespectfuK He was, therefore, informed, that 
in his ** editorial capacity,” he stood under the unfavourable sentiment of Government. The 
Governor-general also Tcmarked on the '‘ incompatibility of the avocations of an editor and 
managing proprietor of a newspaper,” with the clerical character, even supposing the 
paper conducted with out/ inviting controversy.” Dr. Bryce, on receiving the above-men- 
tioned communication, again addressed the Government, and submitted certain explanations 
relative tp' his "conduct as editor of the Mirror, with a view of inducing a revocation of the 
censure passed on him by Government. He also defended the propriety of his conduct, in 
having undertaken the office of editor of a newspaper, which lie did not consider to be incom- 
patible with the clerical character. In the course of his observations, Dr Bryce comiiieiited 
severely on the conduct of Mr. Adam, as censor, when compared with that of former censors 
of the press. 

The Governor-general in council, after a perusal of Dr. Bryce’s defence, declared that he 
could see no reason, in his present explanations, tovyithdraw the public cansure passed upon 
him in his editorial capacity, and that his Lordship had obsarved, with sincere rdgret, " the 
whole strain and tenor of Dr. Bryce’s letter ; ” but that his Lordship in Council deemed it 
uimccessayy to continue a discussion with him on the subject, adding, that it was almost 
superfluous to observe, that the character of Mr. Adam stood too high in the estimation of 
Government, and of tlie jyibUc, to be, iM any way, aflected by the insinuations stated in 
Dr. Bryce’s letter*” 


rrovioijs CoiTes- 
pon<U;ncv^ with ^ 
Dr. the editor 

Vi' die hliiror. 


Rornoviil 

Ceui»or.slii|}. 


Dm ft of J» proposed 
lli:s)i:it(‘ll to Btngdl 
the press, 
sent to the It * 
Board, Sind i 
returned. 


It appears that in February 1817 Mr. Adam had complained of the insertion of matter in 
the Mirror not sanctioned by him, and Dr. Bryce, in reply, vindicated his general conduct 
as editor of the paper, and stated that, in the instance speciUed, the fault did UOt fCSt Willl 
him. He then jiroceeded to inquire whether he might be allov^^d* qf 'tcr the proof-nheets had 
received th^ censor's initials, to correct typographical errors, or grammatical inaccuracies, or 
to withdraw from the paper anything once submitted, or even to insert births, deaths, mar- 
riages and advertisements, or a summary of intellitronce of importance that might happen 
to be received after the proof-sheets had been sent to the censor; if not, he declared his in- 
tention to apply for a relaxation of the rules, which he requested to be furnished with, " as 
he wf^s only acquainted with them in the mode of conducting the department of censor by 
Mr. Ricketts, and as Mr, Adam had departed materially from what he understood to be the 
established practice.” Mr. Adam answered affirmatively all the above inquiries, and stated 
that he only desired tlio observance of the rules already established by former practice, and 
by the letters which he had addressed to him on the subject. 

On the 19th August 1818, the following new Regulations, superseding censorship, 
passed by the Governor-general in Council, for the conduct of the editors of newspapers : 

The editors of newspapers i^re prohibited from publishing any matter coming under the 
following lieads, viz. # 

“ 1st. Animadversions on the mcasurcsLmnd proceedings of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, or other public authorities in England, connected with the Government of India, or 
disQuisitions, on political transactions, of the local administration, or offensive remarks 
levelled at the public conduct of the members of the Council, of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta.^ 

2d. Discussions fk^ving a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among the native 
population, of any intended interference wdth their religious opinions or observances. 

“ 3d. The republication from English or other newspapers of passages coming under 
any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the British power or repiitaiioii 
ill India. 

“4th. Private scandal and personal remarks on individuals teudi^. to excite dissentioii 
in society.” 

The rules prescribed for the guidance of the editors of the CalcutHrpapers, were reported 
to the Court of Directors in the public letter from Bengal* dated 1st October 1818 (para- 
graph 78), but no reasons were assigned for the change of systqp, either on the consultar^ 
lions of Government or in the despatch to the Court. : 

The C^urt having been desirous of replying separately to such part of the commiinmatioii 
from the Bengal Government of the 1st October 1818, as related to the press, prepared ^the 
draft of a despatch, which was sent*up officially to the India office for the sanction of\ht 
Board of Commissioners, on the 7th April 1820 ; but the draft has never been returnjf by 
the Board, nor has the (Jourt received any official communication respecting it. 

The following extract from the proposed despvitch m\\ explain the sentiments and object 
of the Couit^in' framing it : 

" Jt is clear, from the tenor of these new Regulations, and from the nature and extent of 

the 
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tiie reslrictionfl imposed by themy that you have not intended to liberate the press of Cal- 
cutta from all control on the part of Government, although an inference, even to that lati- 
tude. might have been drawn, from an article in the Madias Governmeut Gazette of 12th 
August fast, purporting. to be an answer of the Governor-general to an address from the 
inhabitants of Madras. The only question, therefore is, whether the new system of control, 
is likely to prove at once equally eiheieht with that which it supplanted, and loss inconve-* 
nient to individuals.. After the fullest consideration which we nave bceii^able tojgivc to 
the subject, it is our decided conviction that neither the Government, nor the pu^c, nor 
the editors will beneht from the change. * 

“ With this conviction we positively direct that, on the receipt of this despatch, you do 
revert to the practice which had prevailed for near ao year^ previous to 1818, and continue 
the same in force until you shall have submitted to us, and we shall have approved and 
sanctioned, some other system of responsibility or control, adapted alike to all our presiden- 
cies in India.. 

** The inconvenience and public scandal which have resulted from the sudden liberation 
of the press at Calcutta, white that at Madras continued under control, are too notorious to 
require particularizing here, and could not but be the consequence of so hasty and partial 
a incascre. 

We do not by any means intend that the direction now conveyed to you should be 
understood as implying a determination on our part to maintain in perpetuity the system of 
previous inspection, as cstabli.sbed for the last 20 years; but we mean distinctly to show, 
that wc cannot consent to have gr^^at changes made in any part of our existing system, 
without a previous communication to us. and a previous significatioii of our approval, and 
especially without some efficient substituting in the room of the Regulations proposed to be 
rescinded.^' 

It remains for us sliortly to trace the results of the new system established in Bengal in 
1818. • 


At a fiiecting of the inhabitants of Madras, held on the 26th May i8ig, for the purpose Address of the inha- 
of congratulating Lord Hastings on the successful issue of the Pindarry and Mahratta war, 
it was resolved to pre^jent an address to his Lordship, iri which there was the following pas- ^ asimgs. 
sage: Wliilo contemplating this important subject, it must have occurred, that to the 

attoinment of truth freedom of inquiry was essentially necessary; that public opinion was • 9 

tlie strongest support of just government; and that liberty of discussion served but to 
strengthen the hands of the executive. Such freedom of discussion was tlic gift of a liberal 
and enlightened mind, an invaluable and unequivocal expression of those sentiments evinced 
by the whole tenor of your Lordship's administmlion.” The Governor-general, adverting 
to this portion of the address, in nis reply, was represented in the Madras Government 12 August iai 9 
f lazcUe to have expressed himself as follows : One topic remains. My removal of restric- 
tions from the press has been mentioned in laudatory language ; I might easily have adopted 
that procedure without any length of cautious consideration, from my habit of regarding 
the IVeedom of publication as a natural right of niy fellow subjects, to be narrowed oirly by 
special and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no direct necessity for those invidious 
shackles, might have sufficed to make me break them. I know myself, however, to have , 

been guidettui the step by a positive and well-weighed policy. If our motives of action are 
worthy, it mtiet be wise to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which 
is 0{)inion. Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, that authori^||j|l 
can lose nothiug of its strength by its exposure to general comment; on the contrary, .T£ 
acquires incalcmable addition of force. That government which has nothing to disguise, ’ ' 
wields the most powerful instrument that can appertain to sovereign rule. It carries with it * ‘ 
the united reliance and eilbrt of the whole mass of, the governed; and let the triumph of 
our beloved country, in its awful contest with tyrant-ridden France, speak the value of a 
spirit to be found only in men accustomed to indulge and express their honest sentiments." 

No allusion having been made by Lord .Hastings, in 4his comrniUnication, to the restric- 
tions imposed by Government on the press by its orders of August 1818, it seems to have 
been inferred, at least by some of the editors of papei's, that it was not intended to enforce 
those restrictions. * 

In June 1819 some paragraphs appeared in the Calcutta Journal, grossly aspersing the Attack on Governor 
character of Govern^Elliot, and representingihis continuance in office as a public calamity. t.’alcutia 

The Advocate-genc™ Jhaving been called upon for his opinion as to the advisableness of • 

instituting legal proceraings against Mr. Buckingham, the editor, rather discouraged the 
adoption of this course. The Government felt strong objections to exercise its extreme 
ppwers, by depriving Mr, Buckinghani of his licence to remain in the country, considering 
that it was the first ofience which had occurred since the removal of the censorship. It was 
therefpre deemed sufficient severely to reprove Mr. Buckingham, and to warn him of the 
inevi^Ie consequences of violating the restrictions which had been imposed when the cen- 
tionlhip was taken oflT. Mr. Buckingham expressed coAtrilion for his offence, and pledged ^ 

hinIsMf to avoid inserting in his paper objectionable matter in future. , 

In January 1820 certain observations appeared in the Calcutta Journal, under the head Attack on the Go- 
of A Notice to Subscribers under the Madras Presidency," clearly intending to convey tlie v. iimicin of Fort 
impression that the Goverhment of Fort St* George had taken measures, Cnjust in them- 
selves, ond originating in improper motives, to impede the circulation of that Journal, its circuiaillici?^*^ 
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Mr. Buckingham w'iis admonished of the unpropviety of his. conduct in violating the rules 
which Government had jaid down for the conduct of the press, particularly after having so 
lately ex[)enonced its ipdolgcncc^ and was Warned of the <;oiiw|y«€ri7ce of bis again 

incurring its displeasure. He was, at the same time, re^julred to publish in the Calcutta 
. Journal, a distinct acknowledgmejnt of the impropriety of his conduct, and a full and suP- 
••ficient apology to the Qov^^mnleh^ of Fort St. Gfeiilrge* On receiving a notification to this 
effect, Mr!. submitted two letters to Government, containing a justification of 

his conduct In one of these letters, dliiding to the answer of the Governor-general to the 
address of the inhabitants of Madras, he says, I conceived that, by this solemn and public 
declaiution, the letter of the rcjitrictions of i8i8 was virtually abrogated, as it appeared to 
my erring judgment, in commprv with many othofs, that the sentiments there expressed, and 
the prohibitions formerly in force, were wholly incompatible, and coiild not simultaneously 
exist.” Mr. Buckingham’s explanatioit appearing to a iirajority in council (Mr. Adam 
dissenting), to afford considerable ground of exculpation, u more modified acknowledgment, 
than had been before prescribed, was accepted. In cpncliidintf the correspondence on this 
matter, it was observed in tlie letter of the Government Secretary to Mr. Buckingham : 
. “ The rules framed for the guidance of the editors of newspapers, when they were relieved 
from the necessity of subuiiltihg the papers to the revision of an officer of Government, were 
ill themselves so reasonable, and obviously suitable to the circuuistances of this Government, 
and to the state of society here, as to warrant the expectation of their general spirit being 
observed, even if they had not betm officially prescribed. Independently of other injurious 
consequences to whicli an injudicious or perverted use of the discretion vested in the editors 
of newspa)>ct'S may lead, it has a manifest tendency to raise a question as to the expediency 
of. the liberal measures sanctioned by Governrqent with regard to the press, and to lead to 
the revival of thos(e restriCj|,ion8, which common pi udence on the part of the editoi's would 
render altogether unnecessary.” 


Comphiint by aCoin- In February 1 8^0 a letter was published in the Calcutta Journal, complaining of the rate 
exchange at wliich the troops in the Nizam’s country were paid. Mr. Buckingham 
the haViug been called on for the name of the author, he gave that of Lieutenant J. Sinitli, of 

clmni^e at whicli ibri the ‘i'zd Madras Light Cavalry, stationed at Jaiilnuh. This infomuition wi»s communicatecl 
iroopKin the Ni/aiii’s to the resident at (lydrabad, wlio had drawn the attention of (jovermnent to the letter, but 
country are paid. ^ jj; appear that any steps were taken in consequence of the communication by the 

• resident. 

Attack C3n the Rcugal In November i8ao, a letter, under the signature of ** iF^mulus,” having appeared in the 
a h N Calcutta Journal, headed •* Merit and Interest/* and the Government having regarded it as 
wbirhapp*"^^ ^ production of a very offensive and mischievous tendency, desired the opinion of the Advo- 

Cnlciiita JcMinial, cdte-gencral as to tlie probable issue of a legal prosecution, if instituted against the publisher. 

The Advocate-gei^ieraf stated his opinion, that the letter in question was a libel on the Go- 
vernment and administration of the country, not only highly offensive in its terms, but mis- 
chievous in its tendency, and enctourstged the measure of prosecution. A proscrution was 
accordingly resolved on. Mr. Buckingham, on hearing of this determination, implored the 
compassion of Government ; but he was informed that Government saw no rea.soii tor staying 
, the proceedings which had b(fen commenced against him. Mr. Buckingham having sub- 

sequently, liowever, addressi.d a letter to Lord Hastings, disavowing tlih opinion.s expressed 
in the offeiii^ive letter, and praying that the prosecution might be abandbrieil ; and this 
letter having been comnuinicated by Ids Lordship tO lUc GoUilcIl Uf OOVenimeilt, Ml*. Buclc- 
.^ngham w'as informed that the prosecution would be waved, on condition that no O|)position 
' should be made by his counsel to the motion for a criminal information against him, and 
that he should address a letter to the Government, com|)reheuding, in unequivocal and distinct 
* terms, the professions contained in his letter to Lord Hastings. These conditions having 
been complied with, the prosecution dropped. 


Attack on tlio (iu- 
vcriuiKMit, ill a Ioium' 
signed A Yonuj^ 
Otliciir,'* in ibn 
Calcut ta Joumul. 


Attack on the Go- 
vernment in the Cal- 
cutta Jounuil for cir- 
culating, ()ost-tVoc, 
the prospectus of :i 
new paper, calleil 
“ John Bull in the 
East.” 

Attack on llie Bisiiop 
of Calcutta, in the 
^ Calcutta JouriHil. 


In the same month (November 1820) there appeared in the Calcutta Journal, a letter 
headed ‘‘ Military Monopoly,” j^ud signed “ A Young Officer,” the tenor of which was 
considered highly objedtiouable. '^Mr. Buckingham, on being applied to, gave up the name 
of the writer, viz., Lieutenant Edward Fell, 2d battalion, 10th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
who was severely reprimanded by the Commander-in-chief. 

In July 1821, there appeared in the Calcutta- Journal of two days consecutively, paragraphs 
respecting the- circulation, post-free, by Gqyernment, of the prospectus of a new paper, 
called " John Bull in the East.” These paragraphs having attracted attention of Govern- 
ment, were referred to the Advocate-General lor his opinion, whdMter they contained fit 
matter for prosecution ; but Mr. Spankie. did not think it a case in whicli it would be advi- 
sable to institute legal proceedings. 

In the same month, the Bishop of Calcutta preferred a complaint to Government, founded 
on an aijicle which had appeared in the Calcif 4 .a Journal, containing a charge agaijtt him 
of encouraging and upholding the plergy in the neglect of their most solemn duticS^ The 
editor of the Calcutta Journal, having been called upon to state the name of the auttior, 
replied that the 'author was unknown to him, and that he had been induced to pnbliarh the 
article -by a conviction that a temperate and modest discussioii of the inconveniences likely 
to^resuU fvoui a want of proper control over military chaplaihs, might be productive of public 
benefit. Mr. Buckingham was severely reprimanded for this Vresh offence, and informed, 
that* the commission uf any new misdemeanor, affecting the authority of Govcraiuent, 

or 
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or tending to distnil) the tranqiiiHity and comfort of the eomniimity, would be followed, 
without any previous discussion, by the annulment of his licence to reside in India, and by 
an order for liis immediately leaving the country. In the letter addressed to Mr. Bucking- 
ham on this occasion, is the following remvirkablc passage : When certain irksome restraints* 
which had long exist(3d on the press in Bengal, were withdrawn, tin: prospect was indulged 
that the diffttsion of various information, with the able comments which it would call forth, # 
uiiglit be extremely useful to all classes of our countrymen in pubfic eniploymcut. 

The just expectations of Government have not been answered. Whatever advantages 
have been attained, they have been overbalanced by the mischief of acrimonious discussions 
spread through the medium of your Journal. Complaint uj)on complaint is constantly 
harassing Government regarding the impeachment which your loose publications cause to 
be inferred against individuals," &c. &c. 

A long letter from Mr. Buckingham, defending the mode in which his Journal was con- 
ilucted, with reference to the doctrine laid down in the Governor- generars answer to the 
Madras Address, umi setting forth the ruin to which he w'as exposed, and against which 
it was utterly impossible for him eflectually to guard, by the threatened determination of 
the Government to send him out of the country, should he again incur its displeasure, ^ 
produced no cliangc in its sentiments and resolutions. 

In November 1821, there appeared a series of articles in the Calcutta Jourtial. which, in Supposed nuempt hy 
the opinion of Government, dis|)laycf| a deliberate design to oi)stvuc*t the course of justice, wliior ofilujCal- 
in the Case of an indictment for a libel, which had been found against the editor of that 
newspaper. The Advocate-general, having been applied to for his opinion and advice, tion urjustiLo!* * 
pronounced the articles in the highest degree illegal and niisi hievous, and advised an 
application to the Supreme Court for a criminarinformatioii against the editor of the paper. 

The criminal information was applied for and refused ; one of tlie judges (Sir trancis 
M' Nanghien,) doubling tlie power of ilie Court to grant an information, and the other 
two judges being of opinion that it was a case in which it would be more proper to,proceed 
by indictment. 

The ap[)lication of the Advocate-general to the Supreme Court produced a violent article AnarktiiiLuKUlHsi- 
in t!)o next Calcutta Journal, headed ** Freedom of the Indian iVess," of which the following iafs *» ilie Calcutta 
is an extract ; Journal. 

“ Sucli is tlm boon of a free press in Asia, with which the world has rung for the last • 

three years; and tlie praisrf of tliose who knew not what awaited it, is not even yet at an 
e.ruj. JSiicii is the saltilari/ (^otHrol vf public opinion on supreme autkoiily, and the value 
of ft spirit, to he found onliy in men accu^forned to indulge and express their honest sen- 
timents,*^ 

« 

1 *lie words in tlie latter part of the extract are taken from the Governor-gcncrars answer 
to the address of the inhabitants of M adras in i8ig. Mr. Adam drew the attcjition of his 
colleagues in council to this passage, as a grossly ofi'eusive and pci^onal attack upon the 
head of the Government, and as lending' consecjueiitly to weaken his authority, and bring 
Ins administration into contempt. On this occasion, the several members of council recorded 
niinuUa, declaratory of their sentiments; and those of Mr. Adam (who opened the 
discussion) and of the Governor-general are particularly deserving of attention. “ Thai , 

the seeds of much mischief.” (says Mr. Adam,) “ liavc been alrt:u<ly sown by the writings 
of. the editor of the Calcutta Journal, and those also, who to their own disgrace, audio 
the signal failure of tliolr duty to tlie Government and the Company, have combined to 
support him in his career of insolence anJ audacity, is, I fear, the case; and though 1 trust 
the evil has not spread so wide as to be beyond correction, I cannot contemplate its con- 
tiniuni progress without serious alarm, and the strongest conviction that it is the duly ol* 

Government to interfere to clieck it by llie a|)plication of tlie powers which the law lias 
placed in its hands, for its own security, and tlie weiliire of the community over vvliioh it 
presides.” Mr. Adam did not advise resorting to the exercise ol’ this power, untTl tlie result 
of certain other proceedings against Mr. Buckingham, in the Supreme Court, should be 
known ; adding, however, that he never had any confidence iu appeals to a court of law, 
us a means of checking the excesses of the press.” 

Mr. Adam described Mr. Buckingham in the same minute, as merely the ostcusible 
organ of a ])arty which was arrayed against the Government and the peace of tlu> commu- 
nity.” “ Thai such a party exists,” he proceeds, is imdouhtcd, though it is dillicult to 
conceive the motives by which its members arc influenced. Little will be clfected if that, 
combination is not broken, nor is it tolerable that the servants of the Government., and men 
living here iiiider its licence and protection, should band themselves against it, and act in 
declared and systematic defiance of its aiitlionty. A more direct reference to the known 
leaders of this faction is not called for at the present moment; but should it become neces- 
sary hereafter, I will not shrink from the duty imposed on me.” further on, Mr. Adam 
observes: Wc must carefully discriminate the effects of such a procedure in England, 

and in^ociety, and under a (lovcinnicnt so 'peculiarly constituted as that of India.^* It is 
too tri^^nd obvious to require remark, that what may be wisely and safely treated with 
neglett there, may produce th(j most deplorable consequences here.” 

*rii^ Governor-general declared in his minute, iliat he saw us <listinctly as Mr. Adam 
did, th3 seriously hurt fid effects which must be produced among the yon ng officers of tlie 
Honourable Company’s army, and even among many inexperienced civil servants, by con- 
tinued instigation, calculated to excite in them the notion that they, and nT)t*the legiti- ^ 

luately established members of (lovcrmiienf, are the competent and proper judges of what ^ 
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is expedient jdr llie inaiiUenume nl liie l^ritislj interests in ludiii. The regulation of fuinK 
pean society in a country so peculiarly circmustanccd as this is, must be acknowledged by 
everyone as of primary importance towards the security of our tenure; and I fully sub- 
•s<Mlbe to the observation of Mr. Adam, that a class of observations which, though censura- 
ble, are attended with little inconvenience in England, may lieie cause mdst dangerous 
. intpressions.” The Governor-general did tint therefore difler from Mr. Adaiii in principle, 
ulthough he was a verso io the exercise of the authority with which tlie Government w as 
intruded bv law. of sending a person like Mr. Buckingliani out of the country, unless the 
inliiclion of such.i;i pen dty was not only rigidly demanded, but the necessity for it 
broadly visible.’’ His l.urdship admitted tlie existence of a knot of persons at Calcutta, 
constituting a little confederacy, of which Mr. Ruckingham was the tool, and alluded, in 
terms of inrredulity, to information which he had received, that jLKubscription had becui 
entered into, for the purpose of supporting Mr. Biickingliani iindcT the pending prosecu- 
tions. “ Were the fact substantiated,” his Lordship adds, I could not but hold such 
an avowed prt'judication of the case in the light of a highly ciilpahle attaint to the adminis- 
tion of justice, and an indefensible disrespect to this Government. VVi\h that sentiment 
^ legarding the incasure, J should certainly feel myself bound to concur in visiting it with 
the most decisive castigation." Mr. Fendall, in his minute, oliserved, that “ the general 
tenor of Mr. Huckinghvim’s publication must have a vany baneful effect upon the minds of 
the dissatisfied and younger part of the service, and which, sooner or later, must be met by 
its proper punishment.’* Mr. Stuart, having only lately returned from the (!ape, and being 
but impefcetly accpiainted with the transaction under discussion, resia ved liis sentiments 
until the question miefht be revived in a more definite shape. 

»tMl 10 .tulv luv'j. A letter has just been received from the* Bengal Government, in which the attention of 
the Court is diawn to certain juococdings of the Guvernor-general in (./Ouncil, in May lust, 
in coMsecpience of a letter signed “ A Military Friend,” which was published in the Calcutta 
.lournal on the 17th of that month, ami which the Govt?rnment was of opinion could not be 
passed over with any regard to its own dignity, or authority, or the interests of the puh- 
Jic- Mr. Adam having brought this letter to the notice of the Council, Mr. Buckingham 
• was called upon to st.ite, for the information of Government, the name, designation and 
address of the writer. Mr, Buckingham, after some liesit.ation, declared Lieiit.-coloncl 
\V. Robison, commaiiding His Majesty’s 24th Regiment of Foot, to be the author of the 
offensive letter. 

This infbiTni’iion having been obtained, Mr. Adam recorded a minute,, in whiclu after 
animadverting on the mischievous tendency of this aiel some other 'articles which had 
lately appeared in the Calcutta Journal, submitted the following resolutions for the adoj)- 
tion of the Council Board : 

1st, 'fhat Lieut. -colonel Bobison be removed from the command of his regiment, ;ind 
directed to proceed to England, to await the final judgment of his Royal llighness the Com- 
nuinder-in-chief. 

'* 2 ( 1 . That this resolution, and the causes of it, be published to the army in general orders, 
with observations and injiinciions to the effect stated in Mr. Adam’s minute. 

*• :;id, 'That Mr. rBnekingham’s lii’encc to reside in India be withdrawn, and that he be 
desired to embark for Iv.irope vvitiiiii a time to be limited.” 

In these propositions Mr. Fendall and Mr. Bayley expressed their entire and cordial 
concu lienee. 

The (jOvcrnor-geiK-ral, conceiving the punishment proposed to be inflicted on Mr. Buck- 
ingham to bo too severe* for his otfence, seedng that he had given up the author of the 
obnoxiou.s letter, and addressed two leUcrs to his Lordship, which his Lord-ship considered 
to give satisfactory assurance of his better behaviour in future, negatived Mr. Adam’s third 
pi'opo.sition by his single dissentient vote, iiiuler the powers vested in the Governor-general 
by the provisions of the 33 Geo. 3, c\,^2, s, 47. 

The other two proppsifions relating to Lieutenant-colonel Robison were adopted, in the 
following modified forhi : 

Resolved, That a letter, under the signature of ‘A Military Friend,’ published in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 17th instant, is a gross insult to the Honourable Company’s Govern- 
ment, fiilsely and slanderously asserting that divers abuses and oppressions were permittc^d 
by that Goveriiment, until they were exposed in the above newspaper, and encouraging the 
thoughtless to represent grievances through that channel, with all the distortions which 
inexperiemio, misapprehension or malignity may prompt, instead of resorting to the legiti- 
mate sources of redress, where the grounds of the complaint would be justly measured. 

** Resolvedf That as the editor of the Calcutta Journal has acknowledged Lieutenant- 
colonel W. Robison, of His Majesty’s 24th Regiment, to have written the letter in question, 
and to have .scuit it to him (the editor) for publication, the Governor-general in Council 
must deem it inexpedient for the interests of the Honourable Company, that the said 
Lieutenant-colonel W, Robison, unless hi* can disprove the charge so made against him by 
tluvedivor of the Calcutta Journal, should be^placed in any sitilation where an j|||||poriant 
trust may devolve upon him. " r 

Resolved, ^/V\vAt the above opinion be communicated to the Commander-in-chk;^ and 
that his Excellency be requested to act in consonance to it.” 

The Coinmandcr-in-cliief caused the Resolutions of Government to be communicated to 
, Licutcnanf-colonel Robison, but wishing to observe as raiich delicacy as possible towards 

birrj. sent him a leave of absence of 18 months, with the intention that he should precede 
' u . . 
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liis rof^i!ii(;nl to En;xl;in<l, He was. howovor, f liaf the CumuiatuLa'-in-cliiof* woiilcl 

not permit any Hesitation or delay in t,Iie ruKilmeiit of what Cioveriimeiit had prescribtMj. 

In^tnictioiis were at the same time sent to I jeuteriant-eoloiiel Adams, his cominaiuiing 
otiif'er, (lirecJif^^ili; him to fpiestion Lieiitenant-coloiiel Uohisoii upon iionosir, whetlier ho was 
or was not the aiitlior ofTho obnoxious letter. Jn the everit of Colonel Uoblron^s (h ^ l-irim; • 
that he was not tlie author, ail rmlher proceed iie^s w^ere to be »iispci:d(;d and tiie tlei’u'dU 
was to b(i reported to heatl-rpiarfors. On fiis admit f ifiiv bimsplt to be the author, or d(.‘^*lniui«>‘ 
to answer, he. was to l)e asked: whether he moant to vtcl on his leave of aiisenre. In case 
of Ills availing liimsxjir of it, lie was to be allowed two or three days *lo prepare lor his 
departure; but in case of evasion or hesitation, Lientenant.-colonel Ailanis was directed to 
order him to (pnt the cauionment (ortliwlih, and to proceed straiglit to Calcutta; and in case 
of non-compliance, to arr(?st him for diso]>edi<‘.nce. 

On receiving the communication of the, Ivcsulutions of (luveriiiiicnt, Lieutenant-colonel 
Uobison addressed a violent letter to tlie Chief Secretary, which determined tlie (yommaiider- 
in-chit r to bring the Li(mtenaiit-col()iiel to a court-nvaitial at Bombay, whither he^ had 
proceeded. 

We particularly solicit atlentifin to the letter from tlu; Ciovernor-general in Conncil, 
ill tlie public department, dated ipth.luly last, with its enclosures. • 

Wc have thus given a short summary of tlie excesses of the ('alcuUa periodical pre.s.s, 
during a period ol* upwards of 30 years, down to the date of the latest information which 
has bt'cn neeived, accompanied with a detail of the measurr-s, botli of regulation and punish- 
ment, by wliicli they have beiui met bv the l^engal Government. 

We now procii d hricHy to trace tlie eourse ol* proceeding at the other two presidencies in 
jcgard to thr? [uess, with the circumstances which influenced it. 

On the I *2111 (.)ctober 1 yc)!, the directors of the Daiii.sh Last India Company at Tran- Alms^r. ntwi 1, mila- 
(pieljnr complained to the iMadra-s (lovernment of an insei tion in the Madras Courier ol ai 

tin; 2()tli |)re<‘eding.'’ which placed llieir Company in n very j.Tcjudici.d l/glit to thd public,’* acr.is. 
aii<i r< <ju<.*sted f liat the oll'ensivc paragraph niiglit he c(fn trad ic led mitlra the authority of 1. oinplaifit ufihc 
(bniMimerit. Gii refeiiing to the puhlication complained of, it was discovered that it had Last lndiit 

l)(M.n in>erted amoiiij!: oilier extracts from English pap(.‘rs‘ and had not originated with the 
editor (if the. Courier. It was ihe.relorc suggestccl to the Danisli (Government to prepare a (’ouricr. 
Cdunler-sijitenuMit, which was accordingly done ; and it was inserted in the Courier by order ■ 
of tlie (Governor in Council of Madras. 


Al»out tlie same time Mr. I/andon, a civil servant of the Company at Madras, complained l.dxl 'ju Mr. bamlyn, 
to the Governiiieiit (»f a libel on him, which imd also appeared in the Madras Couriei, under » oil m ryimt, 

Ihe title of “ A Cihinesci Anecdote.’^ Mr. Abbott, the os'.ensible editor of the (vourier, was * 

imiiKHiiately cvilled upon to explain how the publication inr|Ue.slion was ree.(*ivnd, and from 
wlioin, with his reasons for allowing the insertion of it in his paper. In reply, he|efened 
the Ciovenniieiit to Mr. .lames Stuart Hall, as the real editor of the (.'omier, w ho, when 
ajjplied to, disclaiimal all idea of the publication in question having been desigiu'd to i;(dh‘ct 
on any individual, and c.xpie.ssed his readiness to in.si'vt any eouiiler-publieation that the 
(jovernment might direct ; Vmt he omitted in his letter to slate who was the author of tlie 
oHensivc jiaper. Mr. Hall’s aiisw^er being nd'erred to Mr. l/aiulon, witb a desini that lie » 

woultl slate whether the ex|)laiiation was sali.sfactory to him, and witli an assurance that 
(Government would order the. editor to insert any paragraph he iiiiglit think necessary, in 
Older to do away the unfavourable im[)ression the publication might have made, Mr. Landon 
[jarticiilarly adverted to the oiitission, on the part of Mr. Hall, to name tlie author, and submit- 
ted the form of .such an apology as he considered nece.ssai v to the vindication of his character. 

I.^jion receipt of this letter, the (lovernnient again called upon Mr. Hall to give n;> the author, 
which lie solemnly declared his inaliility to do, asserting that h(* knew iK»t from wliom tlu^ 
jaiptjr was received, and repeating liis assurances tltat* he had no suspicion of its libellous 
tendency at the time of its publication. He \va.s, therefore, ordered ^ insert an apology in 
his next paper, containing a statement to the foregoing elfect. ^ 


On tile ‘2d April 1795, the first number of a paper, called “ The India Ileriild,” was 
published at Madras, (without the authority of Governmout,) by a Mr. Iluniphreys, an 
unlicensed person, who, it appeared, had dijtribiited it gratis. It appears also, that he had 
made an application, in September 1794. to be allowed to publish a paper at Madras, which 
was refused. 

The above paper having contained several gross libels on the Government and on the 
Prince of Wales, it was resolved (the opinion of the Attorneyigeneral having been first 
taken as to the legality of the proceeding) to arrest and send Mr. Humphreys to England, 
iindeV the Act 3‘3d of the King, as an unlawful trader. He defeated tliis intenliun, how- 
ever, by effecting his escape from the ship on which he was embarked. 

The conduct of Government towards Iluniphreys was entirely apjiroved Iiy the Court of 
Directors. , 

Jfk . . • • 

On Wm 12th December 179.5. the editor of the Mad/as Chizette \v;t.s |)rohibited from 

publishing copies of the general orders of Government, until they had been submitted 
for the uispection of the Military Secretary. 

On the ‘29th June 1799, it vyas determined that all newspapers should be submitled to the 
insjiectiori of Governiuent previously to their |»ubIicatioa, 


(";iso of Mr. 

ro}’.s, ili<’ r<liu»f of the 

India lloraM. 


Piildii'riticfnolirtovcm- 
ment j:rin r:d ordors*, i 
j)n;vio(i-iy to their 
iii^pec tiiin hy the 

Miliiiiry Secretary, 
proliihited. * 

Iriipobitioji of th^ 
GensorBliip. 
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Special pvohihiiory On the goth November 1799, the editors were desired not to print or publish any paper, 
vdlulr ^ whatever description^ relative (directly or indirectly) to the orders of tM Government, or 

t I ursi) iicwumpeis. affairs of the army; unless such paper should have been previously submitted to the 

consideration of Government. 

In July 1807, the Bengal Government having requested that at) order miglirbe issued to 
' the editors of the Madr;is papers, prohibiting them from publishing naval intelligence 
(except such as should be previously sanctioned by Government), an order to the editors 
was issued accordingly. 


Mfinagcrs of the 
printing presses nt 
jVlndms ordered nut 
to publish uny buuk 
or pnper without the 
previous sanction of 
Govemuieiu. 




In August 1807, the Madras Government received from Sir Henry Gwillim, one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, a printed copy of a charge which he had delivered to the 
grand jury at the preceding sessions, containing, as it was conceived, an attack upon the 
Government, On receipt of this paper, Lord William Bentinck recorded the following 
minute: It is necessary, in my opinion, for the public safety, that the press in India 

should be kept under the most rigid control. It matters not from what pen the dangerous 
matter may issue ; the higher the authority, the greater the mischief. We cannot prevent 
the judgoR of the Supreme Court from uttering in open court opinions however mischievous ; 
but It IS in our power, and it is our duty to prohibit tht^m from being Circulated througti the 

country by means of the press. Entertaining strongly this sentiment, I would recommend, 
that the order of Government may be given to all proprietors of printing presses, forbidding 
them, upon pain of the utmost displeasure of the Governor in Council, to print any paper 
whatever without the previous sanction of the Governor in Council, communicated by the 
Chief Secretary.” 

A circular letter was accordingly addressed to the proprietors of the several printing 
presses at Madras, calling upon them to state whether they had printed the offensive 
charge; in reply to which the agent of the Madras Gazette acknowledged that the charge 
had been printed at the Gazelle printing-office, at the request of the grand jury, adding, 
that he was not aware of having acted inconsistently with former usages,'' and that nothing 
could be further from his intentioodhan. in any respect, to disobey the orders of (government. 
The superintendents and managers of the several printing presses at Madras were, on receipt 
of this letter, desired, as recommended by the President, noton any account to publish any 
book or paper which might be sent to them for that purpose, without having previously 
obtained the sanction of the Government. 


Proceedings of n In January 1808, the manager of the Madras Monthly Journal Press was refused per- 

dcu to he mission to publish the proceedings of the court-martial on Lieutenant J. 11 . Close, of His 

^ ^ * Majesty's afith Regiment of Li^it Dragoons, of which he bad received a copy from that 

officer, attested by the acting Judge Advocate-general. 


Editors of the Mndras 
newspapers ordered 
to contradict nii erro- 
neous siateincnt re- 
specting n French 
otficfT which hadl>eeii 
piihlishrd in the 
Moiras Courier. 

Special prohibitory 
orders issued to edi- 
tors of newspapers. 


Trial of Itoya Ilcddy 
}iow and Anunda 
How not allowed to 
he published. 

Address of some of 
the gentlemen of the 
Supreme Court nt 
Mild Ills to Sir Henry 
Gwillim, and reply of 
the latter previously 
to his embarkation lor 
Europe, not allowed 
to he published. 


In the Madras Courier Extraordinary, of the sgtU March 1808, there appeared an account 
of the action between the British frigate St. Fiorenzo and the French frigate La Piedmon- 
taise, which terminated in the capture of the latter; containing some unmerited reflections 
on the conduct of the French commander. Captain Eperon, towards two British officers who 
had been his prisoners. This statement was contradicted by the govcinor of Ceylon, in 
a letter which he directed his secretary to address to the secretary to Government at 
Madras; and orders were, in consequence, immediately issued by the latter Government to 
the editors of all the newspapers to publish the contradiction. They were at the sainc time 
again desired to abstain from all observations of a nature injurious to the characters of public 
officers and private individuals; and further, to avoid generally the insertion of any articles 
of intelligence that might be connected with public affairs in India. The injurious state- 
ment respecting Captain Eperon was contradicted in the Madras Gazette of the 13th of 
April. 

In January i8og, the Madras Government refused to comply with a request of Messrs. 
Abbott and Maitland, for permission to publish the trial of Roya Reddy Row anxl Anunda 
Row. w 

A few days after the embarkation of Sir Henry Gwillim, on his return to England in 
1809, a proof of one of the newspapers was submitted to the Secretary to Government in the 
usual form, containing an address to Sir Henry tfrom some of the gentlemen attached to the 
Supreme Court, with his reply. These papers, of which no copies were retained, are de- 
scribed as having been of the most exceptionable character; and their publication was pro- 
hibited by authority of the Government, against whose decision Mr. Marsh, a barrister or the 
Supreme Court, and the agent of Sir Henry Gwillim. made a strong but ineffectual remon- 
strance. 


Editor of the Madras 
Courier ccnsiii'cd lor 
rot having niihinittcd 
his paper to tlio ia- 
cpcctio.1 of Gov em- 
inent previously to 

* publication. 

Insertion of literary. 

• scientific or iiiiftcel- 
iniKQus ni tides in tlic 
Madras Ad .ertiser 
proliih'tcd. 


In 1816. intelligence (which afterwards turned out to be false) was inserted in the Madras 
Courier, of the loss of His Majesty's ship Cameleon. Of this, and some other paragraphs, 
calculated to wound the feelings of the officers of His Majesty's squadron, and tlieir friends 
and relations. Captain Weir, the senior cfficer on the Madras station, combined to 
(government, which passed a strong censure on the editor, for having neglected Wfiubmit 
the paragraphs complained of for revisal. ^ ^ 

In 1817, the editor and proprietor of a paper, called '‘The Commercial Circulato*," who 
had been prohibited from publishing any literary, scientifi cor miscellaneous articles, com- 
plained that' a newly established paper, called " 'llic Madras Advertiser,” published articles 
of tills descri|>tion, and requested either to be allowed the same indulgence, or that the pro- 
hibition 
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Iiibition should be extended to his competitor. Orders were, in consequence, issued by 
Oovernment, th^ the Advertiser should in future confine itself to the same articles of intel- 
ligence 08 the Circulator. • 

In 1818, the editor of ^he Madras Gazette w:is called to account fur having advertised 
a French government lottery at Pondicherry. ° 

• 

In 1819, the Chief Secretary, who exercised the functions of censor of the press, ex- 
punged, in a nroof-sit^i of^^e Madras Courier, n long political artifle on the ufl'airs of 
Spam, of which the editor complained in terms which were deemed indecorous ; but on his 
disavowing >ny intentional disrespect, tlie disavowal was accepted. 

In the same year, a proof-sheet of the Madras Gazette Extraordinary, containing an 
account of the proceedings of a meeting of the inhabitants Madras, held at the Exchange 
on the 26th May 1819, tor the purpose of addressing the Governor-general, having been 
submitted to the Chief Secretary, he refused to sanction the publication. I'he editor of 
thG«Ga7.fttte sent in ft representation against this refusal, plehdiiig the accuracy of his report, 
and the impossibility of preventing the publication ; but the Government saw no reason for 

calling in question the propriety of the mode in which the Chief Secretary had exercised 
his discretion in the instance in question. • 

In Juno 1820 Governor Elliot, before resigning the government of Madras, recorded a 
minute, in which, with reference to the sUilc of the Incfiun press, he expressed himself as 
follows : 

I have been suyected to much scurrility and personal abuse in the public prints, which 
have found protection and encouragement at Calcutta, in conjunction and in unison with 
certain descriptions of persons witlnri this presidency, who are desirou.s of einaneipating 
themselves from the operations of tlie censorship of the press. . * 

Their principal objectff have been to disseminate tiffe worst political doctrines of the 
limes, to bring the constituted authorities, both in Europe and in Asia, into contempt, to 
spread feuds in private society, and to provide protits for lawyers from prosecutions of libels 
ill courts of justice. • 

“ The resistance for some time made here to such attempts, by maintaining the censor- 
ship over the press, has draWn down upon me the abuse of the ill-disposed, "l trust, how- 
ever, the authorities in Great Britain, whom I respect, and whose approbation l^am ambi- 
tious to obtain, will not be misled by these base attempts, proceeding from such contemptible 
sources. 

It is not at this board that I am called upon to discuss subjects connected with the use 
or abuse of what is styled a ^ Free Press.' It will be perfectly sufficient for me to* observe, 
that when I assumed the reins of government I found the press subjected to the control ol 
an official censor, in the person of the Chief Secretary, whatever my private sentiments 
may be on this subject, 1 thought it my duty not to allow any change to be forced upon me, 
as far as it was in my power to prevent it, in a concern of such vital importance to the 
interests of the East Inaia Company in Asia, without the previous orders of mv Honourable 
Employers. # 

“ upon this principle, as a faithful servant, I have submitted in silence to the malevo- 
hmee of faction; and I now throw myself entirely upon the , liberality of the Honourable 
Court for my justification,” 

The Madn^s Government, in a late ‘political letter to the CAirt, dated 19th July 1822, 
have particularly recommended to the C'oiul’s attention a minute of Sir Thomas Munro (in 
which the other members of Council unanimously concurred), containing his senlinufiits on 
the danger to be apprehended from a free press in India. * 

In June 1791 the editor of the Bombay Gazette promised to pay attcntioil to every order 
cf Government respecting publications in that paper. 

On the 28th September 1791 some severe conrments were made in the same paper on the 
shite of the police, which were considercc) to reflect unjustly on Mr, Andei-son, the deputy 
of police (who had previously complained to Govermnent). The Government, in conse- 
quence, expressed its disapprobation of the insertion of the objectionable paragraphs, and 
desired the editor in future to send the proof-sheets of his paper to the Sey^tary, for the 
insjicetion of Government. * 

i 

Ih October 1791 the editor of the Bombay Gazette requested* that hia paper (like the 
Madras Courier) might be officially and exclusively authorized by Government, promising, 
in that case, that no insertion 8 boul 4 appear therein unauthorized by the Secretary to 
Government (to whom proofs were to be sent previously to publication). This request was 
c omplig|[ with, and the paper denominated tlio Government Paper.” ; 

*''■# 1 ?® Bombay Herald” having inserted a passage, purporting that Lieutenant Einmitt, 
then Poona, was prosecuting his surveys, it was thought that the promulgation of such an 
object might be attended with inconvenient consequences ; the editor was therefore sent for, 
ant! directed in future to send the proof-sheet of his paper to the Secretary, for the inspection 

the rule observed by the editors ^ • 


Editor of the Madras 
( iiizette censured for 
^utviiip; uilvei-tificd n 

Ereurli ^MivMUiueiit 
1 « 1 1 tc a l l^u ikJ ichei i y . 
Coiitpioint of the edi- 
tor of the Madrns 
Courier of the con- 
duct of the Censor. 

Account of iho pro- 
ceedings of the meet- 
ing; (»f the inh^itniiti 
of MadniH, held on 
the et/th Mny 1819, 
for tlic purjiosc of ad- 
U I l ItcO o ven uu' ' 

general, not allowed 
Lo be published. 

Minute of Governor 
iUlioL on tlie &tnte of 
the Indian prebti. 


Minute ofSir Thomas 
Munru on the liidiuii 


Ahu.ses nnd regula- 
tions of the press ul 
Bombay. 

Editor of the Bombay 
Ga/etle directed to 
submit the proof- 
iiheeis of his pnper to 
Govertiinent previ- 
ously to publicntion. 


of Government, according td 


I of the other papers. 


Bombny Gazette ex- 
cluiiivety nutliori/ed 
by Gbiei'unieiit, uiid 
denoiiiinuted the 
“Go vei iimeiit paper,” 


Proof-slu'ets of the 
Bomiiny llernid or- 
dered to be submitted 
for the iuspectioir<i|^ 
(ioveriimeut prevuiutt 
to theirftpuldicutioii. 
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Exclusive putronage III SeptfiTiihev 179*2, the proprietors of the Bombay Gazette represented thcheavj^ expenses 
oKjovemmcnt con- they had incurred, in order to render their paper subservient to the purposes of Ciovernment, 
tors oOh^ numerous diilicul ties they had had to encounter. * On tliese grounds they solicitecl 

Gii/etie. ' exclusive patronage of Government. Their request was complied with, and a declaration 

oidered to be published, that the insertion in the Bombay Gazette of tlie Board’s orders and 
« resolutions was to be considered a siifKcient notification thereof to any servant of the 
Company. 


Propricrtoi of the In July 1802, thp proprietor of the Bombay Gazette was censured for inserting the adver- 

Eoinhav (iiizette tiseinent of an intenued publication of the trial of Mr. Bellasis for innrdcn und directed to 

cciisurcfl. make a public apology for the same in his next paper, on pain of forfeiting the Company’s 

protection, and of an immediate stop being put to his press. 

The proprietor expressed his regret for the insertion of the advertisement, which he said 
had been sent to the office by uv^e of the advocate^ employed in the cause, with the alleged 
^ concurrence of the parties concerned, and an apology was afterwards inserted in the Gazette, 

in obedience to the orders of Government. 

The advocate strongly objected to the insertion of the apology, in which it was stq^ed 
“that the work advertised, was coiupiled finder the influence of individual prejudice.” 
The editor, in reply, stated, that Government insisted on the insertion of the apology, as it 
originally stood, and that therefore he must insert it. 

tn December 1804, Mr. Hallet, the editor of the Bombay Courier, proposed to Government 
^ to resign the management of (hat paper to Messrs. William Erskine and Edward Nash, and 

the proposition was accepted. 


Apology made 1 a ihf The iiew editors had almost immediate occasion to apologize for the insertion, in their 
cMiitors orihe Biini- paper, of an article which had not received the previous sanction of Government. 

bay ('oiiri<*r. 


Seooiid .n|Kili.igy of 
rlio editor oi' the 
Eombay Coiii i»!i . 


In January 1805, the editor of the Bombay Courier apologized for having, from press of 
time, insdHed an article without having previously submitted it for the inspection of Govern 
mont, and promised not to ofl'end iff hke manner again. 


Specijil prohiliitni y III July 1807, the editors of the Bombay papers were directed (in obedience to the instriic- 

<.r.i.is i»sn<-.i tn iiio Supreme Govemineut) not to publish ailicles of uaval intelligence, except such 

news- as should be sanctioned by Govornmeiit. 

Transferor pa(MMs to In 1810, Mr. Eearoii having signifled to the Chief Secretary that the Bombay Gazette 
lunv nropiietors \viili- transferred to him by Mr. Macklin, it was notified to Mr. Macklin that he. should 

the transfer without the assent of Govenimcnt. 

Advcrtisciiieiiis of On the 29th December 181 1, Govenunent ordered the editor of the Courier to be informed, 
8ales intwub d to tji^t ail advertisement in that paper of a sale of certain premises on a Sunday was considered 
biddciTio bti extreuiely objectionable; they, therefore, directed him in future to refuse admission to 

in tlio lioinbny advertisements of sales intended to take place on Sundays. 

(..’ouricr. 

Removal of the December 1819, the regulations established in 1818, for the conduct of the prc.ss in 

iieiihoisliip. Bengal, were introduced at Bombay; but in the minute ynoposing this measure, Mr. 

• Elphinstone recommended that the warning regarding thosTiieasiircs to be adopted in case 

the regulations were infringed, should be so strong and explicit, as to justify prompt and 
• severe exanqiles if those regulations should be disregarded.” 


General nrsulr of the I'roiii the foregoing review it appears that, from 1791 to 1799, the Bengal Government 
fole{iolIl^ iL-viiJw. limited its interference with4he press in India, in cases of venial offences, to expressions of 
its disapprobation, and to requisitions of apologies from ofl’ending editors; that, in two 
case.s of aggravation, it exercised the power with which it was invested by law, of sending 
the oftehders to England ; and that, in one instance, it suspended the offending party from 
the Company’s service ; that the Calcutta press was subjected to a censorship in 1799, and 
remained subject to that check till 1818; and that during that period no case had occurred 
which it was found necessary to visit with the severe displeasure of Government ; that the 
censoiship was removed in 1818, and that instead thereof rules were laid dow'ii for the con- 
duca of editors of journals ; and that ever since tt.e restrictions then imposed have been set 
at nought, and the Government has been involve!! in an almost constant but unsuccessful 
conflict with an individual editor, it having failed in one prosecution, and declined exercis- 
ing its power of sending him home,' because of other prosecutions which have been instituted 
against him ir^^c Supreme Court. It further appears that one instance had occurred, previ- 
ously to the ii"odiiclionof the censorship at Madras, in which the Government had found 
it necessary to order an cetttor of a paper to Europe; that the censorship has not yet been 
removed by the Madras Government ; and that at that settlement, so far as is known, the local 
pre.ss causes neither uneasiness to Government nor disturbance to the community ; but that 
the Madras Government, with reference to what has Been done elsewhere, and to the general 
Political b ttf'r from agitation of the question, have lately represent<^ to the Court, in the strongest terms, the 
MiiJras,Ki July mi l. impolicy‘*and danger of liberating the press from the most absolute control. And, laitly, it 
, .appears that at Bombay, where the censorship was imposed as early as 1791, no case 

oc.curred under its operation against which tne Bombay Government thought itself called 
iipoii to proceed with severity; but that in December 1819, the censorship was takA off*, 
and tliat the .same regulations for the conduct of the press were established at Bombay as in 

Beiigiil. ' ♦ ^ ' 

We leaf iliat the foregoing detail may have been found somewhat tedious (more particu- 
V larly 
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Indian population, 
liow divided. 


A free press could 
not. benefit, the civil 
:ind Tniiitnry {servants 
of the Company. 


lavly as the proceedings which have been adveii.cd to are triven at length in the accompanying 
Appendix); but wc have been desirous, in the summary which has been given, to lay a 
groundwork oWacts for the considerations which we are now about to submit. 

The advocates for a free press in India rarely express themselves with much discrimina-| What is meant by 
tion or precision ; but it is to be supposed that, bv a free press, they mean the right of everyj 
individual. Native as well as European, piddicly to discuss evrsry subject, political, nioran*“ 
and religious, with as much freedom as is done in this country. It is to be supposed also,} 
that, in pleading for this degree of freedom, they are actuated by a conviction that much| 
btuiefit will res 4 fc from it, tdtber to the European or to the Native part of the population, or 
to both ; and that this benefit may be obtained without danger to the Government, or risk to) 
the connexion between India and Great Britain. • j 

The Kuropeau population of British India consists of three classes; the civil and military, 
servants of the Company, and the officers and soldiers belonging to His Majesty’s and the * 

Company’s European regiwents stationed there; the nieinhers (not numerous) of mercantile? 
houses and European shopkeepers established chiefly at tho three presidencies, and a class? 
of adventurers who have gone thithcT with or without permission, many of whom are ready! 
to embark in any pursuit wdiich offers the prospect of affording a liveliliood) | 

1st. Witli respect to the civil and military servants of the Company, and King’s officers 
and soldiers, the duty at all times incumbent on them of supporting the Governiiiejit, and 
setting an example of alacrity in its service, and prompt obedience to its orders, is wholly 
incompatible with tho right of canvassing its measures. In no country is the military a 
deiiherative body, and. as respects the civil service, there can he no greater absurdity than 
to constitute the subordinate oflicers of Government censors of the public acts of their supe- 
riors. 'flic opportunity, however, which a free press would afibrd to every one of staling 
his grievatices, and of giving vent to his dissatisfaction, w^ould probably serve as a trap 
to the inexperienced and unwary in both branches of the service ; and young jjien, who 
imagined that tliey had cause* ito complain, either of j|iitjir immediate superiors or of the 
GoW?rnnient, w’ouhl be tempted to come forward with an exposition to the public of sup- 
posed slights and injuries. 'Fhe want of society in many situations would favour this dis- 
position to complain, end hence there is reason to apprehend the prevalence of a practice 

wliich wo»ild he quite fiital to tlic discipline of the service, and, in cases of detection, to the 

interests of the itidividuuls resorting to it. ft appears from the summary of facts aln ady 
given, that, in 1798, before the imposition of the censorship, a military officer was com pell^ 
to quit the service for ;)ub!ishing a letter in a newspaper; that, in 1820, since the removal 
of the censorsliip, another military officer w»as severely reprimanded by the Comnmnder-in- 
chief; and that only a few months ago a lieutenant- colonel in a King’s regiment was 
ordered liorae for the same offence. Infieed, the following general orders, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 13th June last, show that the practice in question has, unfortu- 
nately, already become too common : 

Head-quarters, Calcutta, 8th June 18-22. 

** The Commander-in-chief has observed, with great dissatisfaction, a practice indulged 
by officers, or by persons assuming that character, of addressing anonymous complaints to 
the public, through the newspapers, respecting imagined professional grievances, it is visible 
the reader cannot assure himself that any particular ca.se so stated is not fallaciously repre- 
sented, through the inexperience, the miscompreliension, or the perverse views of the writer ; 
consequently, tlie appeal is essentially devoid of any possible utility. But it is obvious that 
ill tliis procedure the legitimate sources of redress are neglected, so that the pufpose must 
be to give a general impression of inattention, oppressiveness or injustice in those with 
whom the superintendence of such concerns is lodged. The extreme mischief and improbity 
of those endeavours have probably not been perceived by the writers, whom the Comuiander- 
in-chief is willing to regard as having yielded only a momentary inconsiderateness. Tlie 
habit, however, of an officer’s thus casting off his just and requisite dependence on his mili- 
tary superiors must not be permitted. The Comraander-in-ohief, therefore, in the strictest 
manner, prohibits officers from sending to the newspapers any such anonymous representa- 
tions as are above described. Should a tetter of that nature henceforth be traced to any 
officer (and means will be taken to make 'Jhe discovery almost inev itable), the Commander- 
in-chief will immediately submit to the Governor-genefattli Council tlie necessity of su.s- 
pending the individual from duty and pay, while a solicitation is made to the Honourable 
Court for his entire removal from the service.” - ■ 

% • 

"td. It is not less difficult to perceive what benefit could accrue from a free press to the 
class of respectable European merchants established in India, whilst it is easy to sec why 
this, in common with other classes,' have an interest in the press being .subjected to proper 
regulations. Their time is much occupied with business; and the taste for political intelli- 
gerice, where it exists, may find the ready ineans of gmilficatiou in the perusal of^English 
newspapers and other periodical works. Th% social circle in which they move, brfing cir- 
cumKcribed, is easily disturbed, and in such ciregmsUnces every thing, whether in the 
f^tidj)c of personal allusion or of general remark, tending to create political djffcrences, pro- 
ducesim degree of uneasiness and agitation, of which it is difficult for persons giving in an 
Euiopean capital to form an adequate, conception. It is no aqswer to this, to sliy that the 
evil vvill carry its own remedy aJong with it, and that few persons willy^ontinue to subscribe 
for publications which disturb the harmony of society. The passions of men, taken in the 
0.54 
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A fVpc press ivould 
he. dan^eroiis in tlin 
luiiifU ol' European 
adventurers* 




a^j^Tcgiite, iiiii too strong lor tlioir reason, and every day's experience siiovvs that, thoiigli 
liiere is not a less defensible, there is not a more edcctual, mode of giving extensive currency 
to a journal than by enlisting on its side the worst propensities of our nature.® 

;]dly. 'fo the class of adventurers, whether licensed or unlicensed, who are unemidoyed, 
whether from clioicc or necessity, a free press might indeed furnish amusement or occupa- 

' tion. But the taste of sudh as are idle from choice is not to be consulted, nor is it a matter 
of puWic concern to provide for those who [)rocced clandestinely to India. Persons who 
g*o to India with a Jicence have, in almost all cases, the prospect of obtaining a subsistence 
m another way; still it is probable that the conduct of the press in Indi9 would fall into 
the hands of this class, were periodical publicvitions to be indefinitely multiplied. To cut 
off from those already there an employment which they never contemplated, cannot be 
deemed the infliction of a hardship. 'Jo encourage, by new inducements, an influx to India 
of liuropeans not in the Company's service, would be a departure from the policy which 
has been hitherto observed in maintaining the connexion between the two countries. And, 
without meaning to speak ciisparagingly of this class, it is nof composed of persons qua- 
lified by their literary attainincuts to conduct tlie press to advantage ; neither is there a 

siiUicieiit security iip their cliuiiicters agaiiisi its being coiivcrlcil iiitu an engine of great 

' mischief. 


The press in India It would bc altogether unfair, and, were it fair, it would be utterly impracticable to 
cannot bo inonnpo- confine the liberty of the press in India to works printed in the PiUglisli language. The 
lie y uropcaiib. newspapers being now published in Calcutta, in the native languages, all of 

-iirhich have been established since tlie removal of the censorship on the English journals by 
the Bengal Government, is a practical proof of the futility of the notion (if such be en- 
. ^ tertainecl in any quarter,) of establishing a monopoly of the press in favour of Europeans. 
It is not to be inferred, liovvever, because the natives will certainly imitate us in free discus- 
sion, that they would have set us an example in that way, much less does it follow that they 
will benefit from the introduction of this novelty. We think, on the contrary, it can ho 
made to appear, that whilst a fn!8'mative press could be productive of little or no advan- 
tage, it might prevent the accomplishment of much good, and occasion infinite mischief. 


A free press in India 
would be injurious, 
not advantageoinif, to 
the native popnlntion. 

Would be fi danger- 
ous instrument in llte 
hnnds of tho hnlf- 
caslo. 


Hot suited to tlio cir- 
cumstances of the 
great mass of the 
native population, 
and particularly to 
the iiulure of the 
Guvernnicut. 




Substitute for a free * 
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The native population is composed of two classes, the one of mixed, the other of unmixed 
blood. 

^ Tho descendants of European fathers by native "mothers, constitute the first class, or 
what is generally termed the half-caste. This class, from its rapidly increasing numbers, iu 
physical and intellectual superiority over natives of luunixed blood, and the impediments 
to its merging in the Hindoo, the Mahomedan or the European population, cannot fail to 
become (and thi.s at no very remote period) a source of great anxiety to the Government of 
India. It would not be easy satisfactorily to state all that might be practicable, and at the 
same time expedient, for improving the condition of this class, and rendering it a useful 
body in the community. It is much easier to state what ought not to bc done in regard to 
it. All, at least, will concur in this, that nothinj^ should be done to lender it dangerous. To 
avoid this, no facility should gratuitously be afibided to it, either of annoying the Government 
or of acquiring an ascendancy over the great mass of the native population; and as a free 
press (already, to a certain extent, in their hands,) would enable tho half-caste to do both, 
nothing is more to be deprecated than giving them unlimited command of the means of 
compassing these inosi undesirable ends. 

Considering the question of a free press with reference to the native population generally, 
it is impossible to come to a right conclusion, without constantly bearing in mind the diffe- 
rence between the character of the Indian Government, and the character of those govern- 
ments under which freedom of discussion is admissible. 

A free press is a fit associate, and necessary appendage, of a representative constitution. 
Wherever a government emanates from the people, and is responsible to them, tlie people 
must nece.ssarily have the privilege of discussing the measures of the government; and 
wherever the people choose representatives to make laws affecting their persons and pro- 
perty, the right of animadverting on the mode iij^ which this trust is discharged belongs, of 
course, to the party delegating it: but in no sense of the terms can the Government of India 
be called a free, a representative or a popular Government ; the people had no voice in its 

establishment, nor have they any control over its acts. 

• 

Under a free government the press is at once the or^aii of expressing, and the instrument 
of enlightening and influencing, public opinion; but in India public opinion cannot bc i?vtid 
to exist. The advantages to the governed produced by public opinion in other countries, 
under a free government, are in some measure secured to the people of India by a chain oi’ 
responsibility, and a gradation of checks, extending from th^' lowest executive officers in the 
service;, through the local Governments aride.the constituted authorities at home, to the 
Brit.isli Parliament, and through the Parliament to the people of England. The Regulations 
of the Indian Governments, under which taxes are levied and justice is administered^.* 
not only prontulgatcd in India, .but are regularly sent home and laid before Parliainent. 
Every counnunication which takes place in India, upon every public measure, is^placed 
upon record; and conplete diaries of the proceedings of the focal Governments, in every 
department of adnu listration, being annually transmitted to 'the Court of Directors, the 
Idlest information respecting those proceedings, as well as the proceedings at home to 
® which 
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w 1 )ich they give rise, aro at all limes accessible to the public oF this country, through their 
representatives in Parliviinent ; and the InrJiau (joverninent thus become amenable, in the 
last resort, to a*i)nb)ic far more enlightened than the Indian public, and accustomed, by tli^ 
enjoyment of popular rights, to view with exceeding jealousy measures originating m 
absolute! power. 

Tlu‘ (jovernmenls in India exercise a delegated authority, derived from the Court bfi 
Din.'taors and tlie Board ol ConlroL M’he Oovemmeiit of India resides iu this country, and 
is of course responsible to the English public, in common with the Government if Eng- 
land. It is in t^liis country, therefore, and not in India, that its measures are fit to be 
discussed. 


'rhere is, indeed, a wide-spread and deep-rooted opiniem in India, to which we owe much a r,o(! f>rcs.s would 
of oui success, and tin: extinction of which would portimd the appioac.Ii of great calamity, mairri.'illy 10 
namely, the opinion entertained by the natives of our vast superiority and irresistible 
power. This impression, more perhaps than any other cause, has aided tlie establishment 
and difrusion of our dominion in India ; and the great advantages which have resulted there- mui ,]„j)ini,h Ou. 
from to the natives, whose situation under llm British ( lovernment has been pronounced by tuorjiy Indian 
a Select ( ■ornniittoe ol* the House of Commons, to be irdinitely superior to what it was (Government, 
under their Maliomed'an rulers,” is justly ascribed by the (‘ommittee, to the vigour, the 
edu ieiioy. and. if the expression may be allowed, the unity of its auUioiity, which neither 
acktj()wl(:<IgYs nor pormif.s divided sovei'eioDty, bill whicli Keeps every Ollier pnwei in oul#- 

ordination to its own.” But can it be doubted, tlial the respect of tlie natives for oui 
uutljority would be greatly diminished, and the energy of the ( rovermnent impaired, by a free 
])res.s ? VVhat a c})ange must the native liiinrl undergo, when they see those, .vhom they have 
l)een accustumerl to regard as the masters of mankind, engaged in exposing their niutuul 
foibles, misinterpreting mcasuios about which they are only lialf informed, and denouncing 
dclimjuoncies wliere none have been committed ? What must the natives think of theni- 
.sclvc.s and of us, wlien they behold tluit power whicli has overthrowm rnighiy empires and 
.subjugated great nations, descending to measure its strciigili with the editor of a itewspaper, 
aiui ij.illled aiid retiring beaten from the conflict? How can a Government devote its 
cm rgies to tlu‘ gri at intere.st 8 of th(‘ Stale, when it permits itself to be daily harassed and 
it ritated by tin* auvieks of journalists ; or, how can it preserve unity and vigour of action 
wlieo the pres.> bi •v.nies at once its rival and opponent ? 

(.’•a uses, for tlu; uM:st part unavoidable, have been in operation for a series of years, ^ * 
tending gradually to ra.isc the natives in their own estimation, and to lower their opinion of 
lairoj.cans. The liberal spirit of tlm British Government, embodied in its institutions, the 
incri;iise in tlie numln rof Europeans residing in India, the disparity in their characters and 
id taimnents, ;ind flic himiliaiity occasioned by closer and more fic^uent interemirse between • 
tluan and ilu* uatiM s, have doubtless contributed to this change. But as (lie effect is rnatler 
ot regret, rmt of congraiulution, it is .surely impolitic unnecessarily to a.ssist the .silent and 
almost ini)ierc(*ptible workings of tlie causes which have produced it. by the ajiplication of 
u new power, beitor calculated than any other boBi to magnify and uccelerate this result. 

And if a periiHl could have been selected more unfavourable than another for an experiment, 

lemiiijgin any degree to pviralyze the strength of the (joveinment, and to increase its dilli- 

cultics, it was iltaf. immediately IblJowing a war, ending in an immense extension of territory, » 

and a conf sjiouding; accession of new^ subjects, with whom it has yet (o inuke itself ac- 

tjuainted. and lo whom it was manife.sily desirable that it should, at the comniericcraent 

of its rule, e.xhiliit itself in an attitude at once engaging and imposing. 


Some vvt il-int( lit.ioiied persons may be of opinion, that by establishing freedom of the A free f>r( .ss, insusui 
press in India, vve should powerfully contribute to improve the moral, intellectual and social 
condition of tin natives. (Jould we assure ourselve.s that this would be the certain result, leJi 

it would undoidilediy Ije impos.silde to disseni from thg conclusion, that, as it is the first, duly insurrrenon, sum! iIm? 
of the Government t)f India to do all the good it can to tbo.se who live under it, a free press most iiaal eiiusc- 
ought lo be em]>lo} ;d as an instnmienlof good. 

With such persons it i.s necessary to cornc to a proper luidcrsianding, as to what is meant 
by a Ireo press in India. Nobody, we believe, contends for excluding the people of India 
from a knowledge ol’ moral and religious 1^111, from an acfpiaintance with the history of any 
pari, of the world, from the benefit derivij>le from the latest iiii[nmcments in the arts or 
sciences, or from any species of nseful learning ; on the contrary, the Legislature lias made 
provision for supplying them to a certain extent with the means of moral and religious 
improvement ; and the Court of Diivclora have been, and will always be, most anxious to 
give eflcct to and second, by every prudent endeavour, the benevolent intentions of the 
Bi^slaturc. But though newspaj)cTs and other periodical works are most numerous where 
the press is suliject to the least re.straint, it cannot be admitted that they are the best 
vehicles of conveying instruction. Very little would be known in a country where there 
w'cre no other means of obtaining knowledge than periodical joumvi Is; and it is easy to con- 
c< ivc a jieoplc far advanced in the substaiUiul and useful parts of learning vvitboiit the 
ministry of such instructors. I’heir general aim is to gratify the curiosity ratlu:r*than to • 

evhi^liien the understanding; to e.xcite the passions raflier than to exercise the reason of 
ihoir traders. Sir Tlioinas Alunro justly observes, that the grand object of improving the 
moral nnd intellectual charactcT of the people of India is not to be aUuinecl thjfc: cir- . 
culatimi of nc>v.spa|>ei.s and pamphlets among the natives iimnediately connected wdth " • 

Europeans, but. by sproacb^g education gradually among the peoplc,\and ddfiAing moral ^ . . 

anil religious instruction through every part. of the community." Py and equitable j ^ 

q govGinmeiJ,’* j 
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government/’ he proceeds, hy promoting the dissonnii-ation o4‘ useful books among the 
natives, without attacking their religion ; by protecting tlieir own niimerouB schools ; by 
encouraging, by honorary or pecuniary marks of distinction, those where the best system 
of education prevails ; by occasional allowances from the public revenue to such as stand 
» in need of this aid ; and above all, by making it wortli the while of the natives to cultivate 
•(.heir minds, by giving them a greater aliare in the administration of the country, and hold 
ing out prospect of filling places of rank and emolument, as inducements to the attain- 
ment of knowledge, we shall by degrees banish superstition, and introduce among the 
natives of India, all the enlightened opinions and doctrines which prevail in oar own 
country/’ VV^Iiatever good is bmnght about in this way, will be elfccU*d gradually, so that 
by observing the progress of knowledge we ssliall be able to meet it with suitable changes in 
our jn>litutioi!S. But Sir Thomas Mnnro truly objferves, that ill-judged precipitation, and 
attempts to etiV et in a few years what must be the work of generations, may not only frus- 
trate fJl the benefits which might have been derived fiom a more cautious and temperate 
proceeding, but jnoduce general iiisubonlinatioii, insunection and anarchy. The grounds 
of this opinion are stated forcibly and at length in the minute of the Ciovernor of Madras, 
and we doubt not that they will obtain from His .Majesty’s Government all the attention 
which is <lue to them from Sir 'fhoinas Munro’s long lesidoncc} in India, his intimate ac- 
cjuaintance with the native character, and that sagacity of mind which he possesses in an 
eminent degree. It is iinpossihle to suppose that ii foreign government, however strong and 
heneficent its character, should not be obnoxious in sou.e d(‘gTce to those who live under it, 
ft is humbling to the pride of tlie peojde. and where they dillcr, as in India, in religion, in 
language, in manners, in colour and in customs, from tliosc who administer the Govern- 
ment, there cannot be miicli sympathy or atiachmeiit l.u‘i\vecn them. Though the situation 
' . of the large liody of the people may now bo greatly better on the whole, than it was under 
their native govcrtiments, there are not a few, pai ticularly among the Maliomedans, who have 
sufl’ercxl t)om the change. These, we may be sure, will alwavs be ready to avail themselves 

of any opportunity lor retrieving; Uieir roriiuies. and we know iioi that tliey could desire a more 

efficient auxiliary than a licentious'prcss, labouring daily to extinguish all respect for our 
character and government in the minds of their countrymen. The tendency and eU’ect of 
our system has been to beget, in the minds of the people at large, a respect I’or them- 
selves, and notions of their own importance, which makes the task of governing them 
^ ( a more difficult one than it was vvlien they first came under our rule. 

But the delicacy of onr situation in India cannot be \vt.ll understood witbout special 
advertence to the cirem instance of the Govermnent b( ing dependent in a great degiifc; for 
its security on a native army, which, though belter paid, with ret’eveuci! to the wages of 
. labour, tlian any other army in thi^ world, contains in its orgaui/ation some elements of dis- 
content. The exclusion of the natives from its lilgher ranks must necessarily bo a source 
of li(‘artburniiig to men of family and ambition ; avid when a semse of mortification is com- 
bined with a spirit of enterprise, their joint workings are not easily daunted or repressed. 
It may be difficult to retain the fidelity of men of tliis description, with all the care and 
caution that can be exercised ; but it would appear to he eiTncr a lamentable infatuation, or 
unpardouabhi rashness, to allow tin in to be goaded on to revolt, by means over wbicli we 
, ])Ossess or niay obtain control. W iiatevcr Enghsli newspaj.'ers are published at the presi- 

dency, will nutuially find their way’^ to the pihu ipal military .stations. Many of the native 
officers can read and iindei stand English, and by meaij.s of the native servants of the liuro- 
pcan otiicers, if will not he difficrdl for tliein (o obtain tin; perusal of those papers, contain- 
ing a perha[)s exuggcriitcd rtMueseniatiou of their grievances or an inflaminutory incentive 
to rebellion, wfiich, fiom their asseud)!age in garnsons and cantonments, they have better 
means of concerting than any other portion of ihe population. 

On these tc)|)ics, however, we think it iimiecessary to enlarge, persuaded as we are that 
when the ijiieslion comes to be propprly understood, the establishment of a free press in 
India will not be either advocated or desired by any considerable body of men in this 
country, and much less that it will be countenanced by an eidightened Government. But 
winm the (Question of the unrestrained liberty of the pre.ss is dispo.sed of in the negative, 
there remains another question to be considered, namely, what resUaint ought to be imposed 
upon it. l ’ 

What restraints of libel is the same in India, within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court, as in 

should he imposed on England. But considering how very differently in many respects the Government of India 
the Indian press. is clrcumstaiu*ed from that of England, there are publications safely permitted here which 
there would be extremely clangeious. The Government of England, the growth of many 
centuries, having struck its roots deep iu the affections, interests and habits of the pe6i[yie, 
and being identified with their individual feelings, domestic enjoyments, and social security, 
stands unmoved by the shock of clashing opinions and the occasional onsets of a small and 
hostile minority. The situation of the Government of India is widely different. It is a 
strangCF^^in the land where it wields its sceptrc(» its autlmrity, but of yesterday, was acquired 
and is preserved by means ujinarcntly very inadequate to the result; and, without the 
utmost caution as w^ell as vigirdiice, it may disappi^r still more suddenly than wli^ii^t 
started into being, and rose to greatness. But the Iriw of libel, though the same in London 
' and Calcutta, will operate very differently in the two capitals, as a curb on the lict^itious- 
ness of the press. In« this metropoli.s the sensation produced on the huge mass of its popu- 
‘ i 4 latiori by a libel, and' the prosecution consequent upon it, wher* such takes place, is hardly 

. I perceptible beyond a very limited range; and the dilBculty of finding an impartial jury to 

\ ^ decide 
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(Iccidi? on the merits of the case, must be proportionately small. On tlie other hand, in 
Calcutta, the European inhabitants scarcely exceed in numbers the population of an English 
village, or small town, and the. state of society in the two comniunities is not very dissimilur^ 
If in such a community a libel is published* scarcely a person con be femnd who is not more 
or less connected with the individual libelled (if it be u private libel), or with the author or 
publisher of the libel; and if a libel on the Government appeatv itja not less dilHcult to find # 
■an unbiassed jury to try it. In England, by what is termed chauging the inimc, the trial of an 
oifence can be transferred from a county where strong prejudices arc supfiosed to exist to 
another county where an impartial verdict may reasonably be expected. •Ibit in India it is 
impossible to resort to this expedient, because the jurisdiction of tlie King’s ('ourt is con- 
fined to the three presidencies. Neither lias the Company's Aflvocate-general the power 
possessed by the King’s Attorney- general in this country, of filing criminal informations ex 
officio; and there is even a difference of opinion on the bench at Cairmtta as to the power 
of the Supreme ( 'ourt to grant a criminal information. 

The Bengal Oovernrnent, after having in vain, and on various occasions, had recourse to 
adnKinition, expostulation and censure, in January last, cauHC-l legal pioceedings to be 
instituted against Mr. Buckingham, but the Sujiieme Court refused to grant a criiriinul 
information, although the publication for which he was prosecuted liad previously been ^ 
pronounced by the AdvocaU>ge.ncral, in his coiMmunicntions witli (jovernmeut. “ in tiie 
highest degree illegal and mischievous, and an attempt to overawe and disturb the adminis- 
tration of justice.” Such, indeed, was Mr. S|iankic's ojunion of the piihlication, that he 
declared ‘Mu? could not entertain any doubt that a jury would eonvirt ihc oifeiuler, as he 
could not eonccave. that any honest mari could doubt its criniiu.d intention and iiiisclnevou.s 
tendency.” Whether the proceeding by indictim nt was subsequently resorted to in that 
case, the (Join t ore not informed ; lint it is knuuii, though not ofiieially, licit Mr. Buckiiig- 
liam was brouglit to trial in January last, oji an indictment, found against him by the grand 
jui v, ibr a libel on the Stieretarles of Goveniinent. and that lie was acquitted. 

Never until nowj fm* as fnmi tiu.* ree^iids, liV»ve the Indian (hivernmonts fesorted 

to prosecutions in th(‘ King’s (’oints for the purpose, of dieting thfi llCtdltlOUSnOKS bf tlhi 
])r(‘ss, because they had within their own power more cliectual means of revStruinirig its 
excesses. 


fiii (;. a, c. 165, s. 30 


Over their own . rrYanis tlicir power is of emirsc complete, and ie.sident Europeans not in ;ja G.;>, c. a*?, s. 132 , 
the (\alq)any^4 service, the Clovernor-a’cner.}!. and the (governors of the two subordinate 133 A. i;H. 
presiileneies, have the power of sending lo Fan ope, when they hiive so condnoted them- 
selves as, in the jiulgrn(.iit of the tkivornoi-gcnonil or other CJovc'rnors, to havci forfeited ^ * 
tiii'ir claim to the countenance and protection of Government. 

ID tlie exerc.ise of the powers vested in them, the iodian (h>veinrnc*nts prescribed to • 

European editors of jiajxas such conditions of publication as a|)|)caiT.<l to thorn wise and 
salutaiy ; and the r'oiuljtion always lias been, down to this day, submission on the |)art of 
the editors to certain regulations for their conduct in that cap.acity. "J'hose regulations 
liave at different periods been more or less restrictive: and it has been shown that the sub- 
mission of the proof-sheets of newspapers to confidential ofiieers of Government for revi- 
sion previously to jmblicalion, formed one of those Regulations in Bengal, from 179^10 
1818; that it was adopted in 1799 at Madras, wliciv. it still continues in force, and that it 
exisifd at BomlKiy IVoiu 1791 to 1819. 

It is to be regreltod that the reasons for abolishing this Rcgulalion in Bengal have not 
liecn recorded. It has lieen said that the Goverianent, finding thvit it could not be cnforceiP 
against half-caste and other native editors, did not deem it advisable to conliime to require 
submission to it from Ivuropean editors. But besides its being an insuflicicnt reason for 
doing away a salutary Regulation, that then! was a possible evil which it did not reach, this 
can liardly have been the ground on which the rioveniment proceeded ; because at the very 
time when this Regulation was repealed, others were fVamed, vvliich (jovernment could no 
nM>re enforce against native editors, than it could that which had been abrogated. Neither 
could it have been the iiilention of tlie Bengal Government, by annulling the censorship, 
entirely to einaMcipate the press from all restraint; for the Regulations which were then 
imposed, would, if obeyed, at least as effecludlly have preveftied free discussion as the opera- 
tion of tlie censorship. J 

The inconveniences and advantages of the censorship may be briefly stated as follows : inconvmifMmes and 
The office of censor is an invidious and troublesome one. T o a rigorous jierformance of the adr.iniagcs oi the 
tlutics belonging to it some odium will ever attach, whilst a negligent performance of these 
duties produces inconvenience of a difierent sort. As the iime necessary (or a careful 
rt-rltjoii of every newspaper cannot always be spaied, paragraphs will sometimes ho over- 
looked which it W'ould be desirable to suppress; and (Government bcconus in some degreo 
responsible for the contents of newspapers published with its cogni/.ance and sanction. 

On the other hand, experience has shown that as far as its operation can he made to 
extend, the censorship is a more efficient cl^eck than any other upon the excessesjof ihci 
press. It has also the great recormiiendution of preventing ofienecs instead of pinusbing 
tl)(ini# CouBidering that deportatioii js the only ptinislfinenf (that whicli may result (foin 



sentence; that it is a punishment 
of it; that it is not susceptible of any 


howfcvf ( 
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however different be the degrees of delinquency in each, and that, therefore, there must be 
strong repugnance to resort to it; an expedient preventive of those offences which call for 
^«4be infliction of such a punishment has claims to peculiar favour. 

Indeed, the beneflts resulting from the censorship cannot better be illustrated than by a 
, reference, to the l^tate of things in Bengal subsequently to its abolition. Scarcely a month 
thas passed without complaints on the part of Government or of individuals, of the licentious- 
ness ol" the press ; the aisapprobation of the Governor-goneml in Council has been signified 
to one individual editor, in every form and tone of reproof ; threats of deportation have been 
held but to him, prosecution has been resorted to and failed, and other prosecutions still 
pending, have been alleged as a reason for not executing the previous threat of deportation ; 
the settlement is agitated, and the Government is evidently embarrassed. All this, it is 
presumable from former experience, might have been prevented by the censorship; but all 
this has taken place under a code ox restrictions, the violation of which the Governor- 
general has not punished with the only penalty he is empoweitid to inflict. 

One thinor is obvious, that the system, whatever it may be, should be uniform, and that 
the censorship ought tibt to continue in force at one presidency, after it has been removed at 
another. A local censorship will be worse than useless ; for not only will the paragraphs 
^.expunged, for example, at Madras, be published at Calcutta, but they will be published as 
rejected paragraphs^ with strictures by the Bengal editor on the conduct of the Madras 
censor. 

The objections to the The jobjcctions to having recourse to the general rc-cstablishment of the censorship, remain 
restonition of the to be considered. 

ceiiBorship consider- Jg objected, first, that, though the removal of the censorship is to be regretted, yet as 

it has been abolished, it is inexpedient to restore it ; and, secondly, that as this check is appli- 
‘ cable only to European editors, it will not reach the excesses of the press when conducted 
really or ostensibly by half-caste or other natives. 

The first objection, that the step having been once taken cannot with propriety be re- 
tracted, possesses, when examine, very uttle weight. It is the part of magnanimity and 
true wisdom, under a conviction of having taken a wrong course, to recede, not to proceed. 
The Bengal Government has recorded a confession in pretty distinct terms, that it has erred 

in removing the censoraliip, and, in »oiiie of the miaules of the Members of Council, 
which have been referred to in a preceding part of this communication, there is to be found 
^ something like an indication of a wish to be extricated from the embaiTassinent consequent 
upon the error which they have committed. By the change which is about to take place in 
the Government, the feelings of some of the individuals now composing it would be spared 
the awkwardness of retractation. And should it not be deemed expedient to expose the 
^ ♦ new Governor-general to the unpopularity which might attend a return to the former system, 

the Court, who have always disapproved of the change, would be prepared to take upon 
themselves to order the re-establishment of the censorship, and to instruct the local govern- 
ment to give publicity to their orders, not doubting that the Governor-general would so 
avail himself of the powers vested in him by the Legislature, as to give effect to the Court’s 
instructions. The momentary clamour which might be excited by such a proceeding, it is 
hoped, would soon subside, and all the reflecting part of the coviimunity would ascribe it 
* rather to the failure of a liberal experiment, than to any illiberal principle .of policy, or to a 

wavering and undecided temper. But whatever unpopularity might ensue, it would be but 
a trivial consideration when compared with incurring the guilt, not merely of placing the 
British interests in India in imminent peril, but of betraying the cause of general civilization 
and humanity. 

With respect to the second objection, that the censorship cannot be extended to journals 
,.c edited by half-caste aud other natives, and that no check will be thoroughly efficient, 
which does not apply to them as well as to European editors; it may be^ replied, that it is 
not reasonable to abstain from applying a palliation to an existing evil, because we cannot 
cure it altogether; that the evil so justly complained of at present does not proceed from 
the Native, but from the European press, and that by showing the determination of the 
* Government to check the excesses of the latter, the former may be deterred from passing the 

limits of moderation. In the eVent of the native press requiring some more effectual re- 
straints than can be imposed upon it under the /xi^ing law, it will be necessary to apply 
to Parliament to enlarge the powers of the Goverament. Were the local governments em- 
powered to grant and withdraw licences to printing presses; and to put down any press 
printing without a licence, such a check would be universally applicable, and would even 
aupersede the necessity of the censorship. It will be for the consideration of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whether it will be more expedient now to apply to Parliament for 
a remedy, or to delay the application until the necessity of it shall be more clearly deufl^on- 
strated by subsequent events. But if the more comprdiensivc check be not immediately 
applied, the necesdty of a:pplying the more limited one is only the more obviously urgent. 

We are, &c. 8cc. 8tc. 


« 

East India House, \ 

: V 

(signed) J.Pattison. 


17th January 1823J 


■'y W. • 
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DESPATCH frota the Court of Directors to the JJcwga/ Govermnent, date<l 6 th July 
(Referred to in page 1 1 1 of the Evidence.) 

* ■ • 

2. On the 7th of June 1824 we received your Letter in this department, dated the riOthe 
December 1823, informing us that in virtue of the power vested in you by the AeJ of the 
53d of Geo. 3, c, 155, 8. 104, you had sent Mr. Sandford Arnot, late Assistant Editot of the 
Calcutta Journal, to England, on board the Company’s chartered ship Fame, bound in the 
first instance for Bencoolen ; and also stating the circumstances wnich had induced you 
subsequently to withdraw your license from the Calcutta Journal, in virtue of the rule* 
ordinance and regulation made and issued by you on the J4th March 1823, and duly regis- 
tered and published in the Supreme Court on the 4th April following, with the consent and 
approbation of that Court, under the provisions of the Acts of the 13th Geo. 3, c. 63, 8^36, 
and the i|olh Geo. 3, c. 79. 

3. In onr despatch from this department, dated the 30th July 1823, we " assured you 
of our most strenuous and cordial support in whatever legal measures you might adopt in 
the exercise of your discretion, for tl»e purpose of restraining the licentiousness of the press 
ill India, fixnn which, if unchecked, the most dangerous consequences are to be apprehended.*’ 
This assurance we now repeat, subject of course to the right reserved to ourselves of making 
such remarks as we may think called for by your proceedings in this as well as other 
matters. 

4. By the Act of the 53d Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 104, it Is enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for the Governor-General or the Governor or chief officer of any of the Company’s 
settlements to arrest and send home any native of Great Britain residing in fiulia, without 
license or other lawful authority for that purpose. By section 37 of the same Act it is de- 
clared not lawful for the Company’s Governments to authorize the residence of ^jiny such 
unlicensed British subject; but a power is reserved to the Governor-General or Governor 
of any of the Company’s presidencies to authoii/e bj^speciul license the residence of any 
British subject for extraorainary reasons, to be entered ^011 tlie minutes of council, until the 
pleasure of the Court of Dirociois shall be known in that behalf. 

5 . This power of miti|ratino' the severity of the law is eiitrusteil wholly to the Goveruor- 
Gcnerul or Governor ot tho presitlency, to be exercised by him at his own discretion and on 
liis own individual rospoTisibiiity. Our fonner despatches, especially those of the 12th May 
1819, paras. 140 to 1 -jO, and 7tli January 1820, paras. 2 and 4, will have apprized you of our 
unwillingness to permit the residence of unlicensed persons in India. 

6. We should ther<;fore not feel ourselves in any degree cvdled upon to observe on the 
Govcrnor-Gencrars not having on the present occasion seen any special grounds to except 
Mr. Arnot from the general operation of the Act of Parliament, but that his Lordship has 
brought the question before the Council, and that you have in this despatch assigned your 
reasons for 1^1 r. Arnot’s removal. 

7. It cannot have failed to occur to you that the measure of ordering Mr. Arnot home 
after he had, vmrlor tlie sidferance of your Government, resided at Calcutta for three years, 
found the means of obtaining a livelihood and formed an advantageous connexion there, 
was infinitely more severe than if you hud prohibited his continuance upon his first arrival 
in India. 

8. We think that this prolonged residence of Mr. Arnot under sidlcraiice. if not penniki 
sion, did so far except his case from the general rule as to supply suiricient reasons for not 
applying that rule to him so long as he continued to conduct hini.self properly. 

0. The passages in the Calcutta Journal to which you have drawn our attention were, 
undoubtedly, highly objectionable, and evinced a contumacious and refractory disposition on 
the part of the editor. If you had reason to believe that Mr. Arnot was the real author of 
these paragraphs, and that the principal editor w^as only the nominal conductor of the paper, 
put forward ostensibly because his birth in India exempted him from removal, we uo not 
deny that you were called upon in the exercise of your duty to enforce the law in his case. 
10. This, however, nowhere appears in your corresjKmdencc. 

n. tinder the circumstances reported IJ us, thereforCf we regret that you did not accept 
the promise which Mr. Arnot declared his|readiuess to make in the most solemn manner, 
to relinquish all connexion directly or indirectly with any publication within the Company’s 
territories, on receiving your permission to remain in the country. 

12. We further and still more regret that you did not think nt to comply with the prayer 
of the respectful and submissive Memorial addressed to you by Mr..,Arnot from BeiicooLeii, 
(/ffjfehe i4tb February 1824, after the destruction of the ship Fame, on w'hich he had been 
sent a passenger, soliciting leave to return to Bengal under circumstances calcaiatcd, cer- 
tainly, to excite commiseration. A copy of Mr, Arnot’a memorial was forwarded to us by 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles; and W’e were anxiously expecting to hear of your compliance 
with Mr. Aruot’s request when his arrival in^this country on boaid the \ieUisli”^wa8 an- 
nounced to us without any communication from you of your ixias^ous foi’ again refusing the 
syilieited indulgence. Having been .disappointed in thil^ expectation, we could not longer 
delSy^replying to your letter dated the 30th December 1823, • ^ 

1 3. iThe strong measures adopted and persevered hi against the individua\in au/^stion 
appeartousto nave been less necessary, seeing that you had the inower, under tW rule, 
ordinance and regulation made and issued by you on the 14th Mar^ 1 823, 'td revoke the 
license granted to the Journal ^ith which he was connected, in the event of the liceyse 
0.54. q a hemg 
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being abused, a power which you actually exercised, in the case of that very journal, on the 
6th of November of the same year, before the despatch of the Fame from Calcutta. 

S^14. We are satisfied that it is eaaeutial to the security of the public interests that mv 
Governments in India should possess die means of checking abuses of the press, but ihi!$ 
.power should be exercised with moderation and forbearance, as every unnecessary or harsh 
^xelcise of itis hot only injurious to the character of our Governments, but tends to bring 
into i]ii|{?elion the expediency (which we hold to be indisputable on general grounds) of 
plOiCiiii^ it in their hands. 

tS. We herewith transmit for your satisfaction, a case which we have caused to be pre- 
pared and laid before the Company's Standing Counsel and His Majesty’s Attoriiey and 
Solicitor-General, together with their opinions thereon. 


z6. You will observe that is the opinion of these legal authorities; ut, ** Tliat the 
Governor-General of Fort William, and the Governors of Madras and llomhay, and the 
other olBcors described in the 330! Geo. 3, c. /je, s. 133, and 53d Geo. 3, c. s. 104, 
may lawfully order persona liable to be sent to KngUind by virtue of those Acts respectively, 
to be detained in prison till ships are residy to bring them away from India ; ” and ^dly, ** That 
itis lawful for the Governors in the East Indies to send persons to the United Kingdom under 
the 53d Geo. 3, c, s. 104, on board ships in the service of the Company bound to the 
United Kingdom by circuitous routes, and authorised to touch at intermediate places, if 
there be mo ship belonging to or in the service of the Company bound direct to the United 
Kingdom, at the [)lace from whence such persons arc to be sent. 

17. Since the foregoing paragraphs were writteu, we have received your letter in the 

S ublic department, dated the 30th June 1824, by the George liome, which saiJetl from 
Calcutta after the middle of December last, and brought us advices from your Government 
down to the 7th of that month, several Letters from you of intermediate dates having 
reached us in. the interval. We have frequently had occasion to complain of the detention 
of Despa^clies long after the period at which they were dated. We are at a loss to account 
for this delay in transmitting lettersT.o us after they have been prepared and signed, and we 
d(»ire that uo such unnecessary delays may again occur, but that they may bo regularly 
forwarded to us by the firwi conveyanco which may offer* 

18. In paras. 67 to 69 of the public letter in question, you inform us of your having 
declined compliance with Mr. Arnot’s recniest to remain in Bengfd after his return from 
Bencooleti, without however iissigninsy any reason for your refusal ; and yon take no notice 
in your letter of the Memorial addressed to you by Mr. Arnot from llencoolen. 

19. Since the arrival of Mr. Arnot in this country, he has addressed 10 ns three Memorials, 
, r dated as per margin, (copies of which you will find in the packet,) complaining of the 
treatment which he has received from your Government. 

20. In the 41st para, of the Memorial, dated the gth April, Mr. Arnot states that, 
immediately on his return to Calcutta from Bencoolen, he had the offer of a situation of 
R»400 per mensem, but that he was disappointed of it, in consequence of the gentleman at 
the head of the concern in which he w^as offered employment having received an intimation 
• that Government would take offence if be curried his views towards Mr. Arnot into eHect. 


21 . In the 42d paragraph of the same Memorial, Mr. Arnot further states that, after his 
return to Calcutta, he had been employed as a teacher in a native seminary, and that. 

After having been engaged for some months in that occupation, a number of the friends 
of this charitable institution, natives of India, pleased with his exertions, and themselves 
solicitous for the education of their poor countrymen, laid a representation before the 
Governor-General in Council, stating the difficulty they had experienced in obtaining an 
^ . European competent to assist them in Uiis work, and humbly requesting bis Lordship’s 
permtaaion for hia (Mr. Arnot’s) contiQuance in the country to devote himself to that object 
till our pleasure should be known, they offering at thev same time to give security for hia con- 
duct, ii required with this request you are represented in the Memorial to have refused 
compliance, without any reason assigned. 

22. You will not fail to inform us whether these statements be correct, and if 6o,to explain 
the grounds of your procedure in both cases. t 

23. Although the request of tlie persons intereuted in the native school where Mr. Arnot. 
was temporanly employed as a teacner was preferred subsequently to the date of your letter, 
it muat have been received before that letter was despatched, and we ought not to have 
been kept in ignorance of it. 

24. With respect to the rule, ordinance and regulation made and issued by you ,on^^ 

14th March 1823, and registered in the Supreme Court on the 4th April following, a petition 
of appeal' having been presented against it to His Majesty in Council by Mr, James 
S. Buckingham, on Uie 13th February Inst, it was argued at great length, on the 23d May. 
before a very numerous Committee of the Lords of the Privy Council, by Mr. Denman and 
Mr. Jobi. Williams on the part of the apptfilaiiL and by Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet and 
Mr. Serjeant Spankie in support of cthe Regalatioii. , ^ ^ 

25. We her(\iyith transmit to you a regularly authenticated extract of tlie prccecdinj^ of 
the Committee of Privy Council on that occasion, from which you will observe that the 
King has been pleasecL to approve of the opinion submitted to His Majesty by the Lords 
of Ute Committee, th^. tlie prayer of the petition ought not to b^ complied with. 
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POLITICAL LETTER from the Bombay Government to the Court of Directors i(No. • 

dated 8th September iSge. (Referred to in page 121 of the Evidence.) ' 

We have the honour to report to your Honourable Court our proceedings 
relative to a calumnious and libellous letter, signed “Justinian/’ which 
appeared in the Bombay Gazette of the 23d May 1832, a copy of which 
is herewith transmitted. • 

2. Th<3 subject of the letter in question, your Honourabh* Court will per- 
ceive, is the alleged grievance suffered by the soldiers of His Majesty’s Army 
serving in India from the conversion of English money into Indian, at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. per rupee, in paying them. Such a topic, it is evident, could 
scarcely be presented in any siiape to the consideration of the soldiery, 
without the greatest risk of producing disatfection and discontent: but the 
w'liter of the letter in question will be seen to have used every effort to 
kindle indignation in the hearts of those whom he describes us injured, 
by representing the Governments of the Honourable Company to be actuated 
by the most unworthy, corrupt and dishonourable motives. 

3. A perusal of this mischievous publication satisfied us that it was our duty to use oiir 
best endeavours to prevent the evil effects which the dissemination of writings of this 
description was calculated to produce. Your Honourable Court is aware that we have no 
iTicans of controlling the press, except such as is furnished by the power of transmission 
ill the cases of British-born subjects. The editor of the Bombay Gazette being a person 
of this description, we called upon him to give up the name of the writer of the letter signed 

Justinian,” .signifying to him, that if he failed to comply with our demand, he would be 
sent to Jilngland. After some little delay, we were informed by the editor, that the wnter 
was a man of the name of O’Donnell, a private of H!^^^tajesty’s 2d Regiment of Foot, or 
Queen’s Royals. 

4. Having procured from the editor the original letter, as also a note from O’Donnell 

iul milting hiniscdl* to be the wrftor, wo transmitted them* to his Excellency the Commandor- 
iii-cliiof, under whose directions O’Donnell has been hrnught to d. CQUrt Ql!iPti&b 

and having been found guilty of highly seditious and mutinous conduct, has been sentenced 
to suffer solitary imprisonment for the period of six (6) calendar months ; and his ExccUency 
has intimated to us his intention, at the expiration of the above period, to. adopt the 
necessary measures for having private Hugh O’Donnell removed from this country. 

We beg to draw your Honourable Court’s attention to the opinion of the Advocate * 

General (a copy of which goes a number in the packet) on the publication which gave rise 
to our proceedings now reported. On tlie appearance of the Bombay Gazette, dated 
‘23d May 1832, we corninunicated with the Governments of Bengal and Madras, in order 
that those Governments might, if they should think fit, take measures for preventing Uie 
publication of the obnoxious letter in the journals of those presidencies. 

fb From the Govern incut of Madras no answer has been received ; but the Vice President 
in Council in Bengal signified to us in reply, that he did not deem it expedient to interfere 
to i>revent the republication of the letter at Calcutta. 



fNe)|s}tupc>rii. 

Hroceedingii connected with the 
publicafton of a letter signed “ Jus- 
tinian,*' in the Bombay Gazette. 

Pol. Cons. 1832, 

May 30th - No. 1966 a 68. 

““ • ;i 19^3 a 84 H. 

“ »» J999 A.uiggoC. 

June 6th - „ 2000 and 2001. 

— - «033 A. a 2033 E. 

— - » «t>y3 a 2096. 

July nth - „ 2543. 

August 8th „ 2770 A & B. 


Bombay Castle, 1 
8th September 1832. j 


We have the honour to be, 8 lc. 
(signed) 


Colin Halkett, 
Nemiham. 
J* Sutherland. 
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MEMORANDUM, written on the perusal of the Despatch in the Secret Department from 
Fort St. Georgey dated 12th April 1822 ; by Sir John Malcolm. (Referred to in page 126 
of the Evidence.) ^ 

What has lately occurred will compel t|ie Government in England to decide the extent 
to which the liberty of the press can be admitted in India. The question is full of embar- 
rassment, but that will be increased by any delay in meeting it. A free press throughout 
the civilized world is a powerful engine for good or evil. Where the knowledge of the 
people, their institutions and form of government are such as to admit its freedom, the 
gfiod ptepond^rates. Where the reverse is the case* the evil. It is safe to admit the press 
to call in question the acts of Government, and to comment upon the conduct of its officers, 
where there is an independent public to whom its observations and strictures are addressed, 
and by whom it is salutary for the general welfare they should be understood and felt, in 
order that their opinion should checK misrul^ and that the fi»ir of offending or ou^j^ing it 
should temper with moderation and justice every act of those trusted with the administration 
oi'sttite affairs. Is there such a pul^ic us has been described in India? The English part 
of the population is perhaps respectable a community as any in the universe ; but tliey 
are nof^a body of men that an Englishman would designate as a public. The giXat m^ority 
are civil and military servants, of whom a very considerable propoidon hold yieir offices 
at the pleasure of the Local Go^rnment under which they serve ; and\he othe*r parts of this 
community, composed of merchants, free traders, missionaries, editors of newspopers, shop- 
0.54. ‘ 9 4 , keepers 
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keepers and arlisausi have purchased the privilege of residing in India by voluntarily 
subjecting themselves to regulations and restrictions, one of which authorizes the Local 
'^jovernment under whose protection they reside to send tliem to England by an arbitrary 
act of power,* without even the form of trial ! Need more be said to establish the dissinn- 
..larity between this community and a British public f But do not let it be concluded, that 
though not possessed of iVl the rights which usage and law have given to the latter, that 
the iii^lish population of India are without privileges. They enjoy the full protection of 
the law of their native country, which secures to them every privilege of an Englishman, 
except such as thfe interest of the Indian Empire would make it tiangerous for them to 

f iossess. But the want of these privileges is rarely felt; for such is the happy effect of our 
ree constitution, that a portion of it attends and guards EnglishTiien in whatever soil and 
in whatever situation they are placed. Its bonelicial influence tempers tlje action of the 
most absolute power with which an English Government over foreign countries can be 
vested, for it has for its support the sympathy of all who are born Britons ; and in the 
respectable and large community now formed by the English in India, this feeling has 
gained, and will coniimic to gain a strength that must rank it among the most powerful of 
those checks which we could desire to have upon a Government which circumstances require 
should be strong, and in some cases almost despotic. 

There can be no doubt that in substance there exists in our Empire in India as much of 
liberty as is compatible with our remaining sovereigns of that qountry ; but il‘ IVom a desire 
to assimilate the principles of the national Government of England with the unnational 
Government which extraordinary events have given us in India, individuals are to ho deemed 
vested with the same rights they would enjoy in England, to comment upon the acts of the 
local administration, to censure the otficers it employs, to publish complaints and grievances, 
to discuss questions of internal and external policy, and to expose as objects of ridicule 
and^ disgust the usages and religion of our native subjects, though they will not succeed in 

forming ihat English public with which their pages and columns will be fdlcd, they will 
succeed in spreading insubordinatioi^, contenlion and disaffection, if not rebellion. If strong 
I and positive restrictions are not rigorously enforced, neither the grave admonitions of those* 
f in authority, nor occasional recurrence to the law, will stop men in a career where their 
profit will be so commensurate to the boldness of their attacks os alvvays to indemnify 
them for the slight hazards they incur from Judges bound by the letter o(‘ the law, or juries 
consisting of men nbt in the public service, aiul who will look with no hostile feeling at 
those who tail at men iuothcc. 

The evils I have described us likely to result in the European part of the community from 
the admission of a free press, are slight to wlmt would be produced, and ul no distuTit date, 
f on the natives of India, and it is a consideration for their good, even more tlian our own, 
which demands immediate attention to this subject. It is impossible J'bnilund sIkuiM desire 
to withhold from her subjects in India the benefits of knowledge; but in the manner in which 
this blessing is imparted, depend her glory and their happiness ; on this point, therefore, it 
is our duty to exerci^se our best judgment, and who that has studied the past history of the 
natives of India, and their present character and condition, will recommend us to commence 
their improvement by the agency of a free press. That rpay perhaps be one of the last boons 
which is given to a people whom, with a policy unknown to former ages, we have gradually 
matured into a state of society in which they are fit to receive it, and the gift will then bo 
epnobled, from the conviidion that the existence of that spirit of national feeling and inde- 
pendence which it is calculated to spread and maintain is irreconcilable with the continuance 
of submission to a foreign yoke, however enlarged the views and just the principles upon 
which that is establishcMl ; but enoiigli of general reasoning, let us look nearer the subject. 

jt The newspapers in India are not of very old date ; soon after they were first permitted, 
r somcul (.’alcutia became very licentious ; the cause of this was probably to bo referred to the 
J violent collision between the Supreme Government and His Majesty's Courts of Justice, 
I consequent to the latter being vested by the Act of 1773 with extended jurisdiction over 

I ihe Company's territories. To understand the degree to which this rollision went, it is but 

* Juilge l.e Miiistfe ^^ecessary to stvite one of many instances that might be adduced. A Judge * speaking in a 
in A. D. 1781. I before him of one of the delegated bodies, #who under the Supreme Government was 

Vine Mill, vul. 4/ employed for the administration of a large province, said from the bench, “The Chief and 

page 275. I Council of Dacca is an ideal body ! A man inigtit as well say he was commanded by the 

I kinir of the fairies, as by the Provincial Council of Dacca, because the law knows no such 

I body.” 

When such language was held by Judges, we cannot be surprised that editors of news- 
papers and others were bold in their attars on those in authority. This state of affairs fp(%\ 
remedied itself; the jurisdiction of the courts of law was limited, and the Local Government 
strengthcMied. The consequence was, the suppression of that liberty which the press had 
attained. I recollect perusing a long petition to Lord Wellesley from a"Mr. Hickey (Ivbo had 
edited 'a very violent and abusive paper) in wlych he stated, with many popular arguments 
in favour of his case, the ruin this salutary change had brought upon him as an individual. 
I am not possessed of documents \o exhibit the degree of connexion the press had 
period to wljioh 1 allude, with the hostility to Government of some of the Judges Sff^llis 
Majesty’s Oburt of Law, but. I am assured this point merits the most serious attentipn, lor 
it i.s ill that delicate, though essential part of the frame of the distant administration of India 
which oftefi brings /nto collision the feelings and opinions, tf not the acts, of tJie Local 
Government and His Majesty’s Court of Law where this* evil has its deepest root, and 

when? 
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whera the remedy is most difficult. It is from the protection the press enjoys from the 
opinions and actions of not only the Judges, but all attached to His Majesty Courts, and 
from the interests and feelings of that class of Europeans who dwell at the Presidencies.** 
under English law, that it has lately and will hereafter derive confidence in its attacks upon 
the local administration^ or the usages and religion of the natives of India. There is no 
preventing this efiect as long as the law is appealed to; and thd victories which editors ^ 
obtain over Government andi its officers, will daily strengthen a cause which has gained 
within a short period much ground both in India and En^and. In the fprmer country the 
great majority are but little acquainted with the true character of those ties by which we 
hold our eastern empire. The general sentiments of all connected with the Courts of English 
law have been noticed ; many* are discontented with their condition and prospects; others * Members of the 
continue at the Presidencies with unchanged English ideas and feelings, and these cherish ijuVopean part of 
a hatred which they Batter themselves is constitutional, to all that in meir opinion approxi- the Community, 
mates to oriental government. A great number (and this class increases rapidly) are so 
ardent for the propagation of education and religion, that they welcome (with an attention 
perhaps too exclusive) every aid that they think will accelerate the early attainment of their 
objects, and among these we cannot be surprised that they deem a free press one of the most 
essential. Thus professional feeling, ignorance, disafiection, prejudice and enthusiasm swell 
the number of the advocates of a free nress in India, and the classes in which these passions 
actuate are those that maintain the fullest and most constant communication with England, 
in which country we may assert that from the most loyal to the most factious, from the 
enlightened to the ignorant, they will meet with concurrence in sentiment from all, except 
those few who have studied the history of India aright; who know that its good government 
requires a mixture of some principles that are happily uncongenial to England, and who 
being convinced that not only tne interests of their country, but those of humanity, of 
kllOWledgCj and of true religion, depend on their firm resistance to popular opinion, have the 
courage to brave the obloquy of dissent, and to defend, at all tiazaiuS Of flllBrcprcQCitJj^tion 
and attack, that ground which, as far as I can judge, we>miist maintain on this and other 
points similar in their spirit of innovation and unseasonable excitement if we mean to main- 
tain our empire in India ; but this brings me to the most important point of the question — 

The effects which a press under no restraints, except those of Englisn law, is likely to have 
now or hereafter upon eighty millions of our Asiatic subjects. It will^ however, be useful 
before I discuss this question, as it relates to the natives of India, to say a very few words 
on its probable effect on that class, tlie descendants of Europeans and native women, termed 
half-caste. The greatest proportion of this numerous and increasing class are so far educated 
as to read and write English and understand accounts. They fill almost exclusively the situation 
of clerks in public offices ; they hold the same situation in merchants’ counting houses and , 
shops ; they are also artisans and printers, and several have shown talents in English compose 
tion. Some have adopted scientific pursuits, and a few who possess property are in business 
on their own account. Many have been employed in the army of Indian princes, from whence 
they have passed into the English service, where they have been appointed officers of irregular 
corps ; of late this class has been allowed to possess land, and some of them have estates. 

Though numbers of the half-caste have attained high respectability, and 

some in the army considerable distinction,* they are as a community in a . * Colonel James Skinner, whoMrv^ 

depressed state, and it is impossible they can acquire knowledge without j j * campaign, ^ has latdy 

imbibing with itdiscontent at their condition in society 'fhe impnivemcnt Sgdill Shis c!^.“ TherScan! 

and amelioration ol the state of this class are subjects that impenonsly ^ honourable man as an 

demand the early attentMjn of Government, but a free press is neither the officer, who, as far as his opportunities 

best nor the safest measure for effecting this object. It is however one to have admitted, has acquired a more 

which they have been sedulously taught to look, and many of them are solid reputation. ' 

well qualified, from their education and their acquaintance with the native 

languages, to be active instruments in disseminating any doctrines it may inculcate. It 

has been asserted that should the despotism (as it is termed) of Government restore the 

office of censor, persons of this class may and will publish without being liable to the same 

severe visitation of authority as Englishmen ; but assuredly the Government of England is 

competent, if its interests in India are endangered, to enact a law that will reach what is 

deemed offence, be what it will the casie or description of the individuals by whom it is 

committed. * ^ 

The relation of the natives of India to the English is that of a conquered people to their 
conquerors. Since we obtained sovereignty in India, we have greatly ameliorate the con- 
dition of our subjects, and every rational means has been employed to promote their 
Ji^ppiness, and to secure to them the benefits of tranquillity. We may and no doubt have 
often erred, but never was a Government actuated with more just and more liberal views, 
nor one more anxious to exercise its sovereign functions in a spirit of mildness, toleration 
and justice. Let us continue this gradual course of example and improvement, and when 
our rule ceases, as cease it must, as the natural consequence of our success in the gradual 
diffusion of knowledge, we shall as a nationdiave the proud boast that we have prqjerred the 
cii&ilization to the subjection of India. When our povijpr is gone, our name will be revered, ^ 

fo^ we shall leave a moral monument more noble and more imperishable than the h^d of # 

manii^ver raised from inanimate materials. But tliis fair prospect must be41e^troyed if we 
unwisely anticipate the period when the blessings we intend may be safely imj^arted* We 
shall Vy doing so not only hasten our own destruction, but repluil^e India ipto a greater 
state of anarchy and misery than that in which we found ft. Of all tkemeqns that could be , 

devised to accelerate thip deplorable crisis, 1 will venture to say there is none so efficient ne 
^ 0.54. . r 
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the admis4qn of ap^^ by Jaws for a free apd.i^^ 

into one, vrliifere, be uuder^tood* tlie whole mind of 

the people must .anti where, oefore they. can be wotihy of these blessing S| they 
must hayd thrown biT the yoke of foreigners. But to midcrstand the ground of these opinious 
we must exainine the character of pur 

^ 'The t)yb great divisiofis of our Asiatic suhjectB are Mabomedans and Hindoos. The 
fornidbi who are 'U least numerous^ have been the greatest sufferers from our establisfament 
in India, but tbei*i means of subverting our power are comparatively slight to those possessed 
1^ the Hindoos. It is long since the Mahomedans of India have ceased to be actuated by 
that enthusiastic spirit of religion which at . one period gave them strength and union. 
A great propoition of them, particulacly tljie lower orders wlio dwell in the central parts of 
India, pay httle attention even to the forms of their faith, and in fact have a strong tendency 
tq revert to the usages and superstitions of the Hindoos. 1 have remaiked this disposition 
to increase considerably in the Deccan and other parts of India within the last twenty years, 
anJ have referred it to thai; common jealousy and dread , which great numbers ol‘ both 
classes entertain of the English Government, The Mahomedans of India, geriei ally s])eakiflg, 
are ignorant and dissipate<l. They have at present little of union amongst themselves, or ol 
respect from otliers, but their idleness and bad habits, combined with their courage, render 
them dangerous, for they are prone to change, and have strong passions, with an unrestrained 
appetite tor sensual pleasur< 2 S, for the gratification of which they .wdi incur any hazards. 
Such a race have hitherto been and will coutinue to be apt instruments for the purposes of 
the designing mid disaffected. 

The Hindoo population of India comprises all classes, from tlie most intelligent to the 
most ignorant, from the most courageous to the most timid ; but though divided by their 
ftejmation into tribes and casts, as well as by tlieir various dispositions, pursuits and quali- 
ties, tliere are some general feelings that unite them, anti of these the more Instructed part 
of tijl^'^niinunity. un^rstand how to take full advantage whenever it suits their purpose. 
'ni?Bi^minfe and other civil clashes have for ages been the nominal servants, but real 
masters of the turbulent and bold, but ignorant and superstitious military tribes of tlicir 
countrymen. Their knowledge how to wield this dangerous power lias been rendered com- 
plete by frequent exercise ; and when we consider what they have lost by the introduction 
and extension of dominion,#. it would be folly to expect exemption from their ettbrts to 

subvert it. Their success w'ill depend on the means we place within tlieir power, and it may 
be asserted that until the agitation into wliich the rapid revolutions of the last thirty years 
have thrown the minds of the natives of India is calmed; until prejudices are subdued, and 
that knowledge, which is to enlighton ignorance and ultimately conauer superstition, has 

been gradually diifuscd through channels 4hat do not by the 
alarm * they create counteract their object, we could give 
to the BrahiniuB and others of the instructed classes oflndia 
no weapon which th^ would know so well how to use against 
us as a free press. Their efforts would l )0 chiefly directed to 
the corruption of our native soldiery, who are neither insen- 
sible to their own consequence, nor unobservant of the 
depressed scale on which they serve. This is a most serious 
part of the subjecjt, and one that demands, besides* the neces- 
sary cautions to prevent their fidelity being corrupted, the adoption of every measure 
that is calculated to coufirni and strengthen the attachment , of our native anny,*t' a 

contest with any part of whicli must ^goinmenee with a destruc- 
tion of lidicj} essential to ouir existence. If we opposed English 
soldiers to revolted Indian troops, it could only in its best 
fosult give success for a short period. For, from the moment 
we once began to count numbers, and to rely upon our physical 
strength, the charm by which we hold our eastern empire 
woulu be broken, and we should have to struggle on through 
recurring diflSiculties and dangers to an inglorious termination of our powei’. \ 

The means hitherto employed by our artful enemies to produce disaffection in our sub- 
jects and native troops, and their partial success, give earnest of what. would attend a policy 
tliat admitted the dissemination in the native languages of all such tracts and papers as 
might be expected to flow from a free press. But I shall state sdiue facts that have falleii 
within my own observation, which wilt show on what I ground my opinions on riiis part of 
the question: 

Though the English in India have hitherto paid little atUmtion to the subject, limi 
from expari^nce conviuced, t^t few attempts ha ve^ been made> against our power without 
pr^ibus efforts to^excitc geiibral discontent^id sedition by^^ of infiammatoi^ 

papers* In a* ii, 'iBop a was trau^mitM to almost every village 

in the south of Indial u bopy of wmqn catub by accident into my possession ; w© were at 
this period at war with the eoutlitirn Polygam, atid the chief object of the writer was ta^ raiso 
a spirit ihVoUghout the coi|h<ay that^shouTd operate as an akl to their cause. After callmg, 
upon all classes of ll iudoos wq Mahomedans to unite against the low wretches of Elurope^s 
wiio had usiiyjibd the sovefcig^^^ of the country, the prpclamatkm proceeds Therefor© 
you Bijahmins, Massidmen,,aud all you who wear whiskers, whether 

you are cultivators f and.yP^ Jemadars, Havildars, Naigs and Sepoy© 

now in the serneje of low vrrctqhes,: anffall you capable of bearing arms, begin to dm- 

play your heroism by destroying theseTow wretches, and continue to do so ratil they are 

idl 


s Instead of thW new schools which well in- 
tentionod individuals have been so anxious to spread 
over India, it would be better, 1 conceive, to Roek the 
gradual improvement of the iiiliabiimUB of that 
country through attention aud encouragement to the 
town and village schools which liave been established 
for centuries. '1 his remark particularly applies to 
tliose cotintries where our power has been recently 
introduced. 


f In 1815 I gave a paper on the native army to 
J^ord Buckinghamshire, tnen President of^^the Board 
of Control. All tilat 1 have since seen confirms me in 
the policy of what 1 stated in that paper, to the justice 
of every part of which the Duke of Wellington at tlie 
period it was written gave an unqualitied assent. 
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all extirpated.” The concluding paragraph may be taken as a specimen of the spirit in 
which such productions are usuallj^written. “ Whoever,” the writer* observes, reads » The signature of 
this or hears its contents, let him make it as public as |K>ssible, by writing it and sending it this paper is ihe 
to his friends, who in like manner are enjoined to circulate it among their friends. Every* Hindoo name 
one who shall not write and circulate it as before directed, let him be as one guilty of having Mj^nadaparida, 
killed a cow on the banks of the Ganges, and let him stifier all the various punishments of implacable 
hell. Whoever takes this off the wall, let him be considered guilty of the five great crimes, ^^neuiyof the 
Let every one read and take a copy of this proclamation.” Luropean low 

Between the period of 1800 and that of the Vellore mutiny, a.d. 1808, several paperst 
wen$ circulated of a nature hostile to the British Govern- 
ment, and that massacre was preceded by efforts to f One of these that came into mv possession was 
inflame the minds of the native troops, Subseejuent to its particularly addressed to Mahomedans', whom it tried to 
occurrence an address from Soubadar Seedie Hussein excite by an exaggerated account of a connexion between 
and others to the Nizam of the Deccan had the following a Mahomedan female of family and the English Resident 
strong expressions. “ The Britisli Government are trying Hydrabad, 
to oblige us to relinquish our own faith and to embrace 

their religion, and to impose upon us an European dress. We will not depart from our own 
religion, and we look to the Nizam as a Mahomedan prince for support and protection, 
after we have extirpated our present euifdoyers.” • 

About the same period a llindoostanee letter J (many copies of which were circulated) t 1 kis letter was 
was received Comnel Agiiew, Adjutant-general of the array, purporting to be from the believed tobe^ 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the army, which stated at considerable written by a Suba- 
length their grievances, among the principal of which w^as the inadequate rewards bestowed of Citvalry. . 

on the natives compared with those granted to the European officers. “ Success and con- 
quest,” observes the writer, ** which brings increase of rank ^d pay to ihe English officers, 
is attended only with increase of labour and privation to tne natives.” After dwelling on 

the comparative allowances of the different classes, and adducing facts to prove the of 

depression in which every rank of the natives is kept, he exclaims, Almighty Gdihas 
created all mankind, whether white or black men. Tb^ sah>e desires that are possessed by 
white men, whether to eat, to drink, or to enjoy the pleasures of life, equally prevail in the 
hearts of black men ; and if the European gentlemen shall consume three parts of the 
Company's revenues, it is w'ell; let them assign a fourth pariLat least to the natives, in order 
that they too may be happy.* Th ^gentlemen of the Con^ny's Government continually 
proclaim that they consult the happiness of the natives in every thing, and administer im- ^ 
partial justice among them; These declarations are perpetually repeated to us, but no 
native is satisfied on investigation with the justness of the Company's Government. It is 
possible that Almighty God in a short time will redress those giievances, and all the Sepoys 
entertain hopes that the Company will certainly take the point into consideration.” * • 

The agitation which these events had caused in IhirMadras army were unhappily revived 
in a short-time by the discontents of the European officers, to subdue whom measures were 
resorted to not a little calculated to raise the feelings of their own importance in the minds 
of the native officers. The active employment, however, which followed the inroads of the 
Pindarries and the Mahratta war appears to have restored all classics to a happy temper; 
nor is there ground to conclude that any bad spirit has since arisen amongst the native 
troops, though the lute despatches from Madras show that there are not wanting designing 
persons who endeavour, through the same means so often before used, to corrupt their fidelity 
and destroy their attachment to the British Government.’ 

In Bengal the last ten years have not passed without alarm. The meeting of the corps 
of that establishment at Java would not merit noti|^ were it not to remark the recurring 
resolution come to by those concerned in it to mur * tffe European offifl||s ; and it is also 
to be observed, that the serious insurrection at Bareilly, thougn it orignHed in opposition 
to a measure of civil government, immediately assume^ the same sanguinary character and 
took the popular colour of religious feeling. 

The natives of India, excc]^ perhaps a few at each of the Presidencies, can form no just 
estimate either of the character or intentions of the British Government. Deprived of 
power and independence by its success, princes and chiefs view its progress as the certain 
annihilation of their very name ; while th^ lower orders, who benefit by its protection and 
justice, are perplexed and agitated by innovations an^^hanges in its system of intenitol 
rule, and fear of its encroachment on their cherished prejudices and feelings, A too eager 
desire to do good produces evil. The following extract of a private letter to Captain J. ^ 

Stewart (dated 12 April 18 ig). Acting Resident with Scindiah, will show the vi^ 1 took at 
that date of this subject, as far as it affected Central India 
r^Onx present condition, though one of apparent rcpos€q||||r f^^ free from 

danger. The larger work has been done. Inaia is subdued. ^The very minds of its ^ha- 
bitants are for the moment conquered ; but neither its former history nor our experience 
warrants our expectation that these feelings will be permanent, Wc have never during the 
whole pelted of our rule gained a province by our arms; in which wc have not foimd ^ re- 
action<f||ftcr the inhabitants were recovered frohi the stun of the first blow. Can w€ expect , 

t^is vl&st and greatest of our strides will be exempt ifrom this evil-Vthat the elements . 

we tiaye scattered, but not destroyed, will perish or themselves? ' They but such * 

a result is against all history and all experience, and is therefore not to oe'anticipated. 

Though 1 foresee danger, I by no means intend to state that we may not prevent, sr.tbut we 
shall not conquer it. But tj^is 1 will aver, that the government of f.ndia duiiivg the next 
four or five years will require raUrc care, more kiiowwge and more Itrmncss than it has * 

0.54. X. s ‘ • evis! 
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ever done since we possessed that country. With the means we possess, the work, of force 
is comparatively easy, pur. liabits and the liberality o#the principles of our Government 
' gife..grace to cont^uepf, apd tnen are. for the moment satisfied to be at the feet of a geneiroas 
iuinaane ccupouier^. .^, Tired and disgusted with their own anarchy, the Ic^ of power even 
i8.ii0t r^fett!^. 7 HaJcy<W^Ays are aweipated, anti they prostrate themselves in hopes of 
^elevation. All these impressions made by . the combined eflccts of power, humanity and 
for^e in^roved to the .ntips^^by the character of the first ailministiation established 
over ti|eDa. tne agents empldy^ by Government are generally men who have i^uired 
a paine W fhe very scene they, j^e to. act* They are iostrncted to conciliate, and unfettered 
by xokpC their measures are sWiied to sontlie tfae passions, and assimilste with the habits 
' '^dipc8 of those whom they have to. attach to the interests of the British Oovern- 
dnl. there are mapy causes which, ope^te to make this period, of short duration, 
ige ftanii it M a cd^ coptse of polfoy in onr poU and the 

(e^odne^ghn of . pur Jaap intgaUu^a fo cop^ immediately dependent upcin us. is 

t^t of danger. U in vht>k inen awaha from a dream. Di^ust and discontent 

succeed^ tertpr.abd|^ifahoa,,^1^ ether principm persoim who have 

been ipppiilti^ see nothing bot a system that 

dpoms '’‘Vr weak and falling men^ deluded themselves 

vnth better . )ip|i«s, h^t^e|iwHm.We})dn(^ .more m^ being of our own creation. 

I sbidj pi^aeht dwjii uppp. preyoat or remedy these evils in 

tetri^ies snhjpct to .«wii bht as k aSeets our political 

relations in general, and p^uikukrly diGse,,w^. I am alike Sii enemy to 

thatmi&uto and veJkdppS fotovferemce wttb .;natiye^ 8^ contradicts (he purpose fur 

whieb we nuuntain tbeib ib^etdsteniPt^ and lessens , ?tb^ wbefo it does not altogether 

destroy the utili^ iSf aft ihalBmraerii W Gpvenjto«o|l|*.;d^^ faith, or the 

dictates pf policy, cpigapel us^ km, WS Ihp ^-ibal sy^ satisfied with a depen- 

deikgsk^ jiiJfilbAgi^l^e .genemt'^ support to the 

ik of the country 

apdl|ehi>^|dhes<t of its inlmbbbRlk In ^e opv^l^ 

tost wh sbnnbi gpw^ a ^wderadbk p^t of Ipciia throngh ita native princes and chiefs, it 
k our duiy’toempfoy all odS iafiueooehh4 hil OUS power t|Mk*'Shgtben instead of Weakening 
these TpyaXlhstr.aiiMnk; of .rnfok .Np:, 8p!tohlai^^ of cojmpiarwtive improvement or better 
i|km^ll||itipn sbo(^ iead^ THl general koocI that is effected by 

onr remaining in it,, must overbalance any local ben^fi^ Ifoat p^ldjie derived from.quitting 
it. ^ ^sume the direct 

sovereignty of .the country at odee, than IkiVo to the. mock; !kd ci^.raded instruments of our 
power aiiy means of avenging themselvwt npcmr a state wbicb readers ^tb am the debased tools 
' of its Government. iTbcise who are tbe supporters of a. system, that leaves a state whom 
pur overshadowing foiwdshipt bba ^p%p|tt from the sunshine of that (mlendour which once 
^jfp justie almcgd to its vkes, to die by its own band, to perish unaided by us amid that 
pptrpfacUQn which.- bas be^n , produced, by an infoinal administration consequent to our 
cap have no rationabargumeni, but .fhAbtoj^ spe^kst death cf snch Mates is the 
b»b, because it brings them soonest to fop point at w^h we can, on grounds that will be 
admittpibas legitimate, both in .Indk and £uglapd»kSMine . foe direct away, and give them 
foe bfoobts of our direct Government. But, as for lucr l am ponvinceil this is the master 
evil agpipst wbifili we arc to guard. Territory k>pmning ta<i|,fost upon us. We cannot 
prevent accessions, and foe period may arrive wbbn the whple peninsula is under our 
^mmofoate rule, ^ut every epnsideration requires fois period to be delayed; and every 

#prt should he fosdo to regulate a m which we oiust pifieeed. No additioDal pru- 

vihpe can now Im^slrable, but a# iMiia^ea.us Wifo^pQfi^ means of supporting that 
,genj^ ^l|mifome|p is alike asentiid our p a^ the 

pcfoera 84 iph of .fo^e whom it is our policyfo iwimMunas sobwe;” 

With the sentiments expressed in foewbnyi^ter« ‘*t becaiq^ foe constant object of my 
spbmtmla..lp guard against every act foat (foula^keep up an igitation or alarm in the minds 
of foose under my charge ; but this was no pacf SaMt, for evefy/word, kfoer or action of an 
hMliyidual 'afoo ifoiefoe name of an Englishmmb or evam.of a^nwliim ip the public service, 
'was ebni^ertd as fixm Govemmc'^t' Limifof^ Itoogde^s aim^ habits make foe 

iiUtiveii'iOr India slow to com|afo|eid foSatfUemurilkStof foe action of which 

depends mpre pn established .sysfotPlbain pprapiidi ,:. ..I.qa«ldcn if fok knowledge is common 
in foe prOvtaces tbst we have jfoanessbdfojr jfoar a OwatUly. . In countries wlueb have come 
* fopeptly uyfoir our rule or ocmtiullit m impoisiblw'fo^ belief in such an 

or^bf folngs. . But the.m|^p.n«pf.W fow fapk wiU-Umjifo.nl'ttstrats'what 1 ^aid on 

. (<^^ar‘«^kpur aiifoority ludl been completely estabUshed. ww 

MibdiiK^^lii^WSrwbte^ foa .itfowkicu of tna^tives of the wuiges 

aad.^p^i^fo^p||g;^|ihrifo-Gov^ bad foe:,a> mao bi y to estidilish at- foa.ci'^ of 

at which he |seied smsdbfinea, an<ynfliofod.punkh> 
V. ,_u.: ; _ ine«k^ When exptllfd by my desire »« foat 

city, be,. from foe mere fa<kof basing b^oa^ 

dkulIkdllUpoftef nif 

mibiupfoe ewihtry lufo feston.-- w oblmmif be^was^pp^ 

V'-.-jj' ..--ItonjUtw fwapeiits Hbm. several'^. cbiefo.. . This is 

one of many ipefonousi for iweb wai.foe tefow offoe aepse foatad, my efiorts, during 

between four and five years, were hs1rd|y sufocient to place UfoeyoQd.tbe power of the lowest 
• 0 servant 


* Ononetoccasionbeyks provedto.bavc (dfoh fp 

which he tried to justify hfolienk^the^Ufo^ 

•nen, he still; was one of adei^' ‘ 

Wing as*rdisinated, in order to tti 
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servant of an English officer, imposing on the alarmed and ignorant part of the community 
to any extent by the use of the rfame of his master ; covers of English tetters, with the 
direction and seal attached to them, were shown as orders for money and sums obtained.' 

In short, men were daily threatened, the wicl^ and dest^ing, wi^ every species* of 
injustice and violence, in the name of n Governmei^that was Istbouring nicessantty for their^ 
benefit. ■ % ■ • 

In January 1821, some anonymous letters^ were addressed to me of rather an extraordinary * '1 ranslatioas of 
description. They were remarkably well written. I have never, indeed, read a more able ^tors wore 
popular attack on the progress of the English to the great power they ha.Ve attained in India. 

The writer warned me of the public mind which, however unperceived, was in action against ^P^^tment to tM 
us ; he referred me to the history of India to discover if that was a country whose inhabitants 
it was safe to repress to the dust, as appeared our intention to do. In conclusion, be advised * 
that we should, if we desired permanence to our power, associate the princes and chiefs of 
the natives in Our empire. . The above is the substance of these lettem. Two similar in pur- 
port were sent to Tanteer Jogue, the minister of Hoikar, whom they reproached with bise 
subservience to our designs. Copies of these productions were iio doubt cir^latfed by the ^ 

author, who proclaimed himself of no inean^nk, terms^o make him- 
self known. I however treated him and his lette||||Ktth negleotii as I did many of 

the same description. Among the latter were sevem prophecies that foretold the coming Of 
u Hindoo deliverer, and our downfall j|some of these I found (whmi <m my way to Bombay ih ' 

August i82i}had been ihdustriously circhiated in the D^can, and pa^cularly at our military 
cantonments. These facts t are sufficient to show ^ , 

that our secret enemies are not idle, and thW they h ? i***? w^ found not only to hav. ^ c,r. 

. r i ^ culutod HI the cantonments of Jauloa, but some of the pubbe native 

are adepts in the art of misrepreMritetion Let ,„vaiit4we« implicated as having aided iU circulatioS. 

US now look to the prominent feelings of that 

population, whom it has been or may become their Orbjedt to excite to action. 

In my printed Report of Malwa I have stated i^markable iirstance;^ at Qugpi| 

forcible conversion of a Jaiii %ttiple to their own ptade of worship by the Bmhniin ^ 

supported by the religious feelio? of the country, tr6atld On this occasion with op^h and 
avowed contempt the authority^ their Prince Dowlat Bow Scindiah, whom on every other 
point they consider as endow 4 |f with despotic pdweV over their Uvea and fortunes. But 
two recent instances will exhibit more striking examples Q{; the action Of duperstition on ti||| 
minds of the intelligent as well is the ignorant, and the rude pcirt tff the inhabitants (* 
eluding all the miUtary claeacs) of Centfkl India. ■% 

In 1820 a maiiifestation, in the person of a holy Brahmin of the Go^ of Wisdom, 

Gunneisl), was proclaimed. He came finm Guzerat, by the route of M undisore to Milye. 

Ills disciples were very ttiinierous, and included the Renter of MUye, and all the principal f The renter's nan^s 

Brahmins, as well ns thousands of the lower Orders- of that Quarter. ||||s words were deemed^ is Gunpatrow, a 

prophecies ; lie was feasted, courted, and indeed almost deined. This man came to Indoor, man of considerable 

where some circumstances led to suspicion, of the truth of his pretensions ; a strict iiivesti- ability, 

gation was directed by the minister Tanteer Jogue, and the god Gunneish iproved to be a 

well known Mahoniedan h'aquier, named Shaikh Kadaree, vnio had long had his tokea or 

place of rest at Poonah. Though many thousands 

II These persons were obliged to undergo severe ordeals, and to 
expeUdltnucb money to regain their places in their own trite.’ 

^ The Minister of Holkar told me that the hold ibis man had 
upon the nrinds of numbers was so strong, that nothing but his 
public confession would have convinced them of his being an 
Jmpostor. n 


n the i Vide page 569, 
who, printed Report, 


of Brahmins had lost their cast || by associating 
and eating with this m-an, he was not put to 
death : he had indeed made terms before he con- 
fessed^ the fraud, and was only setitfnced to im*' 
prisonment. I had a long donversationwith him 
after llis confceaiou) nwd found him very shrewd 
and intelligent. I was assured, by competent 


judges, that his knowledge of the l^indoo religion quite qualified hiin%)r the bold part he ** 
undertook ; and I can only add that, during his shoft career of imposture^ he possessed the 
devoted veneration of a gieat proportiorKif the Hindoo population of Malwa. 

The small principality of» Pertaubghur Deolah is tributary to the English, but governed 

by its own chief, Sawrirt Singh, ™ , Sawrut Singh, U>o«gh a Raj^t, has laboured, from feeling, of 

character. He la satisfied wiUi his condition, at ihe usage, to pievent inlanticide, and for thiee generations 

and il he was not so, he possesses' no inwns that jja* been no in&tance of a widow burping hei-self in bis family^ 

could have led to his cherishing plans of ampition. ■ W 

1 thorafore, when I heard, at the period of my les^g Central IndiA in June 1821, of 
the stranste proceedings at his petty capital, could refer them te no political cifuse, though 
some of uieir acts were of a ebarseter that might havei bxcit^ Suspicions Ofpthcr motives 
than those of wild and deploraliln fanaticism. The daughter of a blanket weaver (a* very 

. «v « • * ■ A f '-.Ltl.* 1 ^ 1 • • . « . * . _ • M 1 1 



supposed to reflect appioaeikiAg' ov^ents, vm in ;the otilor, while she danced in 
streets."^ She vms soon jtfiiied by some persons (both male and fem®e), who ^oclanfied 
aimit^ inspiration, though by other %vtfliti^. Each had a awo^ and a uiirror, and 
pdepted the same ^ntic manner as Matta. A rahb^-^f several hatreds soon assembled 
rraad them, and titoi|ijprderB (whish’went in several cases to the murder ofjvemea eoOMed 
of being vritch^) -wer^plidtly obeyed. The local Oiw^inment instead oTrtjpMieing them 
took ^arm, add ' the Rajah (B' Vary seilhiible man on othw subjects) app^re ttwheve en- 
* deavouied, through onO ofjhis miniSten^ to have oflered bribes to propitiate Ihe good will of 
o.6f. \ . . * 8 « * . • the 

.. V 
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the supposed Malta. This minister, iu his evidcjice ^iven to niy assistant, Captain 
M^^Dcnakl, says that, though the tenets of his sect* forbade him believing in the power of 
* Hensrnj, the spirits to liurt him, he was alarmed for his Prince. The same minister admits that he 

minister aHufJifl swords waling ill the mirror, and Uiat the inspired talked of destroying the Faringees 

to, IS of iiie Jam (Europeans); buTOiat they said no mof#at Purtaubgliur than they did every where else, and 

* ,thfipt he had warned them against such expressions. 

The whole detail of the p^oce^dings at Purtaubghur, as well as an account of the further 
progress of this fanatical spirit, will be found in a despatch dated the i8th of August from 
Mr. G. Wellesley, Resident at Indore, to Mr. Swinton, Secretary in the Political Department. 
Mr. Wellesley, after stating that this mania of persons believing, or affecting to believe, 
themselves inspired, was spreading over other parts of Malwa, thougii happily without those 
atrocities which attended its first appearance at Purtaubghur and neighbouring places, sensibly 
remarks, that as long as the safety of persons and the public peace were not endangered, it 
was best to allow the popular superstition to run its course. “ There appeared ” (he con- 
cludes) ** reason at first to apprehend some connexion of the matter with political schemes, 
but although in several instances symptoms may have appeared indicative of such designs, 
these on malire information maybe acG|unted like the cruelties perpetrated at Purtaubghur, 
&c. and more as accidental than pretd||Hhtcd occurrences ; at the same time it ought not to 
ibe, overlooked how easily a superstition sn blind, so contagions, and so popular, might be used 

a powerful engine of political schemes by dcsi^nin^ien/' 

Many of the tacts I have stated, and the reasorung grounded upon them, may be supposed 
only to apply to Central India, but as far as my experience enables rnc to judge, the applica- 

tion is general over all India, witli the exception of a very small part of the population who 

c are resident at or near the Presidencies. There are shades of diJfcrence no doubt arising 

* from the better knowledge which the natives of provinces long in our possession have of the 

• ‘ principles of our Government, but the superstition and fanaticism among many of the classes 

t Vide Instmciioiw the population are every where nearly the same.’ We are (as I have observed elsewhcre+) 
to my assistant, so spiraled from the natives of India, that we hs^ve no correct knowledge of what is daily 

in Malwa. passing in the society that dwell tiround us. 'flic habits and minds of our native subjects 

will be long before they undergo aiiy great chai'.gc, anrd until they do, every effort against us 
(whatever be the scale on which it is mkde) will have the character. Signs of discou- 
nt and symptoms of danger may appear, but we shall be compollod by our condition to 
lem as if we saw them not. lest our suspicious widen the circle of our enemies, and weaken 
the confidence of our friends. In most cases, therefore, wc may expect the action will pre- 
cede our prepanition, and the experience of the past may lead us to pronounce that whether 
plots against our power take the shape of mutiny in our troops, or revolt in our subjects, 
the commencement will be an attempt to massacre all officers, civil or military, within their 
reach. The compantive smallness of our numbers suggests this expedient as tlie first step 
in guilt. The timic^gree to it from fear of looking upon offendad superiors, and the bold 
recommend the measure as pledging men to a continuation in crime by placing them beyond 
the hope of forgiveness. 

To guard against the evils and dangei-s I have described, we have no means but through 

• ‘ measures of preventive policy, and amongst these I must ever consider a watchful restniint 

of the press as a principad. If that is allowed to utter publications tending to disunite the 
' European part of the community, to lower the respect in which Government and its officers 

are held, to offend and weaken native princes and chiefs by lessening their estimation with 
their subjects, to alarm and irritate all classes by attacks on their usages and religion, it 
Will be an instrument competent to the. destruction of our power ; and it may do all I have 
stated without any serious trwsgressioi^against the law of England, or indeed without the 
* slightest evil intention of many of those%ho worked the mischief. I'heir limited knowledge, 

H combined with theli* zeal or ignorance, may blind them to the dangers they promote, and 
others who have deeper designs will court their respectable names in a cause that must be 
popular from its supposed association with the propagation of useful knowledge and true 
religion. 

I can, OR the ground of the facts and arguments I have stated, have no hesitation in 
giving my decided opinion that the local Government should be vested with the fulle.st 

power cither of re-establishing the office 
# I The office of censornvas I believe first instituterl by Lord^j^llesley, in of censor or taking such means as they 
consequence of an article appearing in the Mirror newspaper^lmich U)ok a* 'deem best for the prevention of the evils 
comparative view of the F.unjpean and native population, with some specu- that have proceeded or may proceed from 
lations on the subject, that were not deemed less dangerous from their being ^he abuse of the indulgences recently 
. . no evil design on the part^f the writer. - , ^ , , ; , . granted to the press. No classes of men 

€ Though Mr. liuckinghuni, tfee editor of the Calcutta Journal, is coi.- publications, nfriodical & or other- 

sideied as the prominent person who has abused the liberty (rwenily granted) . i j the^Enclish or native 
of the Dress in India, it wouHl beabsurd to think his removal from the scene wncin in^^^igtiM or native 

' laid Cove the evil if ?Ee latitude under which he has acted remained, languages, ehotild be^empt from snper- 
Such a niche in society is always filled whatever be the hazard, when that visioaand control. The local Govemmenta 
is counterbalanced by popularity and profit.* will, m the e^rcise oC the power given 

' \ ^ a tBem, act under strict responsibiuty to 

‘ * those by whom thejjWe em{>loye(h<ind to their country. There can be little fear, in tiipes 

‘ J like the present of their going one step further than what necess^ 1^uire8. If thovUo 

'* they mustanifiii^' to their superiors ; but I contend that if the point id%nceded (as I coi^lude 
itniusWhpY that not only our present prosperity -and fattti»> fame, but our very existence 
depends uponvthe manner in which knowledge is imparted-tp the natives of ^dia, the* 
' ' < . I , t ;iutl}orities . 
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authorities on the spot, nyider the check mentioned^ are the only safe hands to whom we 
can intrust the. adoption of the means best suited to the fulfilment of this great and noble 
object. This has long been my opinion, and late events, with extended opportunities of - 
looking near the frame of the society and Government of India, have confirmed me in ito 
correctness, and I am further satisfied that a fhinut(^ examination of facts will induce manyv . 
wlm may have formed on general grounds a contrary judgment, toal ter their sentimentfi upoi^* 
this important question. . 


— No. 6.— 

Bengai. Public Department. 

DESPATCH from the Court of Directors to the Bengal Government, dated 

30lh July 1823, 

Our Governor-general m Council at Fort William in Bengal, 

1. We have received your despatches in the General Department, dated I5lh and 28th 
I’ebruiiry. 

2. In the fust of these despatcl)es, you acquaint us that Mr. James S. Buckingham 
having, in the judgment of the Governor-general in Council, forfeited his claim to the. 
countenance and protection of the Sdureme Government, you had declared his licence to 
reside in India to bo void from and after the 15th April last, 

3. We lake the earliest opportunity of conveying to you our decided approbation of 

this proceeding. Considering’ the oflln?ive and m^chievous character of many of the 
articles which have appeared, for some years past, in the journal of which Mr. Bucking- 
ham was the editor, the frequent admonitions and warnings which he has received, and his 
obstinacy, notwithstanding the forbearance that has been extended to him, in persisting in 
a course which had, on many occasions, drawn upon him the displeasure of Governipent, 
we think you fully justified in revoking his licence. We Jeel, at the same time, no hesita- 
tion in as'Uiring you of our mo^t strenuous and cordial support in whatever legal measures 
you may adopt in tlie exercise ot your discretion for the purpose of restraining the licen- 
tiousness of the f)ress in India, fiwi which, if unchecked, the most dangerous consequences 
are to be apprehended. Il 

(signed) fV. Wigram. 

London, 30 July 1H23. W. Astell. 

• . G. Smith, 

he. 8cc. he. 


— No. • • 

l\F/rTER to the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the 
United (!!ompany of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies^ dated Fort 
William, 8th J^fepleinbcr 1830. ^ 

Honourable Sirs, 

Wii have the honour to submit copies of minutes, recorded by us, on the subject of 
prohibiting the publication, in the newspapers, of any comments on your Honourable 
rourt's letter, No. 37, in the Military Department dated 31st March last, respecting the 
lialf-batta question. ^ ^ 

2. The majority of the Council concurring in the expcoiency of the prohibition, a cir- 
. cular letter was addressed to the editors of the several newspapers in the terms of the 
accompanying draft. , 

We have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Honourable Sirs, 

Yo most faithful humble servants, 

Fort William, 8 September 1830. W. C. Bentinck, 

W, B. Bayl^. 

^ , C. r. Metcalf i. 


~No.8.— 

Copy of a MINUTE by the Governor-general, dated 6th September 1830. 

Vhe Honourable Court have directed the publication of their despatch, No. 
veying their final orders on the half-batta question. 

With the final adjudigation of this reference at home, it is much to be desired tbtft no 
revival of former discussi^s should take place here, and that the tone , of compimnt, 
deemed so objectionable, should not again be#ieard. To prevent, as fa^s may /bssible, 
tl\e publication of remarks (the disrespectful nature of arhich may be dpo certainly antici- 
pat^<»that this despatch will call forth, it seems necessary that a prohibit^ should mo- 
ceed froni the Secretary xo Government to all editors of papers, from admiRm^ into their 
coiumnaany observations whatever upon this official document. . • 

1 am awwre that this recommendation exposes me*to two charges: first, of4omis8ion, in 
not havigg\m'the first appearaifbe of discontent when the orders were originally published, 
adopted tne m^ure which I now propose, for the purpose of preventing the publication 
0.54. ) #3 
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of opinions and remarks tending to foment and keep alive the existing agitation, and 
extremely disrespectful towards ttie authorities from wnence they emanateds secondly, of 
inconsistency^ in now interfering with the liberty of the press, of which I have been the • 
advocate, and with which, after Uie example of my predecessor, [ have not meddled. 

Upon the first point, many, I know, are oT opinion that the public press contributed 
grektly to the discontent, i see no reason for this opinion. The order itself, so many years 
the topsc of discussion and of contention between the authorities in England and in India, 
was qmte sufficient to excite universal dissatisfaction ; and it is quite as clear that it could 
only be set at rest by a definitive resolution of the superior authority. The adjutant-general 
of the Madras army, who was at the time at Calcutta, described tlie an^ry feelinj^ and 
language so loudly expressed here, and all the signs of the times, to be precisely similar to 
those which prevailed before the Madras mutiny, and he anticipated a similar explosion. 

Let it be remarked, that the mutiny did take place at Madras ; and though there was not 
a shadow of liberty belonging to the press there, the coniinunicaiion and interchange of ^ 
sentiment and concert was as general as if it had passed ihroTigh the medium of a daily 
press, without the reserve which the responsibility of the editor, more or less, requires fur 
nis own security. My firm belief is, that more good than harm was produced by the open 
and public declaration of the sentiments of the army. There was a vent to public feeling, 
and the mischief was open to public view ; and the result is so far confirmatory of the 
opinion here given, that no overt act took place. There is a great d||||jncuon to be made, 
both in the nature of the offence itself, and in the treatment to be applied to it, between 
the expression of dissatisfaction on the first infliction of supposed wrong and injustice, 
and the clamour and censure which should be cast upon the final and solemn adj uaiciition 
of the governing power. • 

With respect to the second point, 1 retain my former opinion, that the liberty of the 
press is a most useful engine in promoting the good adiuinistratiou of the country, and in 
some respect supplies that lamentable imperfection of control, which, from local position, 
extensive territory, and other causes, the Supreme Council cannot adequately exercise. 
But I have always said and thought, that as well with the liberty of the press as of the 
subject, .it was indispensable for the safety of the empire that the Governor-genenil in 
Council should have the power of suspending the one and of transmitting the other, when- 
ever the safety of the State should call for the exercise of such authority. 1 think the 
present case an exception to the general rule. I apprehend no positive outrage or open 
violence to authority; but I do apprehend the possibility of unmilitary and insubordimite 
language, highly discreditable to the character of the army, which the Government could 
not overlook, and which might end in a conflict between the Government and its officers, 
that could not fail to be attended with the greatest public inconvenience. 

^ . (signed) TV. C. HmlhivL 

6 September 1830. (A true copy.) 

• Geo. Swivton^ 

Chief^Secietary to Government. 


— No. 9. — 

Copy of a MINUTE by Mr. Itayley, dated 6th September 1830. 

1 HAVE always entertkineiL and qpntinue to entertain, the opinion that the unfettered 
liberty of the press, as it exists tn ou% native country, is totally unsuited to the present 
state of our dominion in the Bkst, and that s«3 long as the press was subject to no other 
restraint than that arising out of the fear, on the part of the editors, of being punished 
for a libel by a court of law, it was in the power of factious individuals to disseminate the ‘ 
most mischievous reports through thte public papers, and injuriously to affect the influence 
• and proper authority of Government over iU own servants, its army, and its native 
subjects. 

So long as the power of Government effectually to sAppress evils of such a description 
was disputed and denied, the ouestion of the asserted freedom of the press was felt to be 
one of vital importance, and tuat deling led to many of the acts of interference with the 
press which were directed by the Qrovernment af. that period. 

From the time, however, when the power of Government to control the press was legally 
recognised and established, the motive and necessity for such frequent interference ceased. 
It^as gradually withdrawn, and for several ^ars past the press has practically been 
allowed almost perfect freedom. Although I nmtber think so highly of the advantages, 

• nor S9 lightly of the mischiefs of a free press in this country as the Governor-general aiid 
Sin Charles Metcalfe do, I yet attach so much importance to the former as to desire that 
the ptess n^y remain unfettered, except in instances in which highly important interests 
of the State are likely to be compromised. The occasion^i for in^^osition, on that ground, 
have bsv^n and are Ijj^ely to be rare j they fegm exceptions to the general rule ; and when 
they do arise, the government can immediately check the mischief by prohibiting the dis- 
cussion of a particular question, altogether or during a specified period. • 

In. Uiis fbric^he interference would^ bpei%tte like that of the censorship in the particiflar 
casej^und no penalty would be imposed unless .the prohibitory order were wilfully ^iblated. 

* Ep^tia\ping the opinions above expressed on the general question^ i have m^lutsitaition 
in fewMhi/my in the proposition contained ii: the Gpvernor-gen^aV^ minute 

of the 6th instant. ^ 
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• The public interests would, in my judgment, be exposed to very serious injury if the 
^ recent and final t^rders of the Honourable the Court of Directors, on the memorials from 
the officers of the Bengal army, were publicly canvassed in the same insubordinate spirit 
as was manifested when the original instructions were carried into effect. 

That they would be so canvassed there can be no doubt; and we shall, in my opinion^ ^ 
beat consult the interests of the army and of the Government by prohibiting the editors^oft 
papers from publishing any comments or remarks on the desj^atch conveying tbe final 
orders of the Court of Directors on the half-batta q^iestion. ^ 

(signed) W. B. BayUy. * 

6 September 1830. (A true copy.) , 

Geo, Svmtion, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

- No. 10. ™ 

Co|.y of a MINUTE by Sir C. 1 \ Metcalfe^ dated 6th September 1830. 

1 itnciUET to sec^^t it is the intention of the Governor-general to interfere with the 
liberty of the pressl^^ the occasion of the publication of the letter of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, r^arding the memorials of tlie officers of the army, on the subject of 
the haH-batta reductions. 

It appears to me that the intended measure will excite fresh feelings of disgust, which 
it is wholly unnecessary to create. 

Hitherto the utmost freedom of discussion has been permitted on this subject, and ^ 

gem rally on all subjects for years past; and I CannOt see any difference between the 
present order of the Court and their former order, that should make it expedienti.o allow 
the one to be censured, and to prohibit all comment on ihe other ; the former order was 
meant to be final as much as the prestmt one. 

1 am. persuaded that the freedom of discussion allowed in the half-batta question has 
boc^ji attended with good effects; it has afforded a vent for the expression of the feelings 
which a most unpopular measure excited ; and it gave an assurance to those who conceived 
themselves injuied that their complaints were at least made knowir*, and must attract 
attention. 

I think on the present occasion that it will be infinitely betfer to allow any thing to be 
said that can bo said, tlian to furnish a new source of discontent, by crushing the expres-* 
sioii of public opinion. ^ 

1 do not ‘apprehend that any thing can be said worse than has already been published. 

The lenitive operation of lime is producing its usual effect. The feelings which prevailed 
in the army are in some degree allayed ; their complaints have been heard ; their arguments 
are exhausted ; and the subject is almost worn out. • 

The order of the Court of Directors is not altogether unexpected. Its publication may < 
be followe<l by a few letters in the newspapers, which will do no harm, and then the matter 
will finally subside. But the attempt to prevent the ebullition of any feeling will cause 
fresh irritation, and be construed as a new grievance. 

Viewing the question more generally, it is, whether an arbitrary interference with the 
press shall be substituted for the freedom which has for many years been allowed ? 

1 have) for niy own part, always advocated the liberty ef the press, believing its benefits 
to outweigh its mischiefs ; and f continue of the same opinion. 

Admitting that the liberly of the press, like other liberties of the subject, may be 
. suspended, when the' sai’ety of the State requires such a sacrifice, I cannot, as a con- * 
sequence, acknowledge that the present in^nce onght to be made an exception to the 
usual practice of the Government; for if there w^ere danger to the State either way, there 
would be more, I should think, in suppressing the publication of opinions, than in keeping 
the valve open, by which bad humours might evaporate. To prevent men from thinking 
and feeling is impossible ; and 1 believe it to be wiser to let them give vent to their tem- 
porary anger, in anonymous letters in the newspapers, the writers oT which letters remain 
unknown, than to make that anger pertinent by forcing them to smoUier it within their 
own brea3ts, ever ready to burst out. It is no more necessary to take notice of such letters 
now than it was before. 

The government which interferes at its plea^re with the press becomes responsibl^Jbr 
all that it permits to be published. We continually lee in the Calcutta papers gross abuse 
of pTlblic authorities ; and we answered to the complaint of one, that this Goverqpient did 
not interfere with the press, or something to that effect. 1 think that we made a 
assertion in a communication to the governor of a foreign settlement. How can Wfi say 
such things at one time, and at another interfere with the press, as it is now proposed 
to do ? * ^ 

If I could think it sound policy to shackle Vhe press, I should prefen^e steady operation 
qfibe censorship, or any fixed rule, to the occasional interference of \he Government by 
iti^rWtrary will. Every letter addressed by the Government to the editor*^ St newspaper 
always appeared to me to be derogatory to the Governmetii ; and the Bengal govern- 
ineht ns been exposed to more ridicule from this sort of correspondence than ihoifi any 
other rau%. It is true that l|ie power qow exists of converting ridicule irib? terror, by 
the deeSuoij^ of properly, but who can desire to see a newspaper impertmence brougj^t 

0.64. 84 to 
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to such lu criui ? Kvtfci has sondetimes proved a farce, the real ofreader soon 

reappearing in ilw? field/ wilh new honour as a pretended martyr. • ^ ^ 

Tor all these reasons^ I object to the measure proposed, considering it prelerable, on ’ . 
,every account, to leave to the press the uninterrupted enjoyment of its supposed freedom, 

^nd to the public the means winch it now practically possesses of expressing its sentiments 
on all ^bject^ without any othfr restriction than those of law and diKcretion. 


6 September, 1830. 


(A true copy.) 


(signed) C. T, Meira/fe» 

Geo, Switiion, 

Chief Secretary to the Oovermnent. 


— No.ll. — 

Circular LETTER to the Editors of the John Bull, Bengal Hur|||^t and Chronicle, 
Bengal Chronicle, India Gazette, Government Gazelle, Bengl^ilerald, Cjilcuttu 
Literary Gazette, Oriental Observer, Mirror of the Press, Calcutta Domestic Retail 
Price Current and Miscellaneous Register. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council to acquaint 

you that you are prohibited from admitting into your paper any comments on the letter 

from the^flonourable the Court of Directors, No. 37, dated 31st March 1830, which will 
be published in general orders to*the army in the Government Gazette of this day. 

I am, 8ic., 

Council Chamber, 1 (signed) George Swifrtori, 

6 September 183P.J Chief Secretary to Govornment. 

(A true copy,) 

• , George SwhUotf, 

Chief Secretary to Govcrnnu*nt 
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^No. 12.— 

Extract PUBLIC LETTER fro^ Bengal, dated 22d September 1 830. 

587. The attention of Government having been attracted to an article in the Bengal 
Herald of the ist August 1829, commencing, We solicit the attention of the Indian 
community and the British people and Parliament to the general orders in our colimins of 
to«day, &c.,” we directed our secretary to express to the proprietor of that paper, the dis- 
pleasure with which we pdrused the editorial comments on the general orders above 
referred to, as containing matter calculated to excite a spirit of mutiiiy and di^^conteni in 
the minds of the European soldiery, to whose worst passions the mischievous and mis- 
taken notions inculcated in that acticle ^re addressed, and to caution him against 
indulging in similar Ibomments and observatmns in future. 

588. The letter of the proprietor of the Herald, in reply, disclaiming, with expressions of 
regret at having incurred the displeasure of Government, the motives attributed to him 
in nis remarks on the general orders above alluded to, is also recorded on the i>foceedings 
of the same date. 
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